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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 

Monday,  June  a8,  8.15  p.  m. 

Convocation  called  to  order  by  Chancellor  Anson  Judd  Upson. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Orris  H.  Warren,  Regent  of  the  University. 

Chancellor's  address. 

The  state  and  education. 

Governor  Frank  S.  Black. 

Announcements. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Recess  9.30  p.  m. 


Tuesday,  June  29,  g.30  a.  m. 
Chancellor  Upson  presiding. 
Science  teaching. 

Present  trend  of  geography  :  paper. 

Prof.  William  Morris  Davis,  Harvard  university. 

Discussion  : 

Prof.  Albert  Perry  Hrkjham,  Colgate  university. 
Sup't  W.  R.JPrentice,  Hornellsville. 
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Vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Davis  on  motion  of  Director  F:  J.  H.  Merrill, 
New  York  state  museum. 

Methods  of  teaching  botany  in  secondary  schools. 

Prof.  George  F.  Atkinson,  Cornell  university. 

The  proper  use  of  laboratory,  library  and  lecture  in  teaching  physical 
science  in  secondary  schools. 

Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Teachers  college. 

Electricity :  its  place  in  a  college  course. 
Bro.  PoTAMiAN,  Manhattan  college. 

Discussion : 

Prof.  E :  L.  Nichols,  Cornell  university. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Stevens.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute. 

The  practical  study  of  the  brain  in  a  primary  school. 
Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  Cornell  university. 

Re|)ort  of  committee  on   necrology  by  C:  W:  Bardeen,  editjr  School 
bulletin^  Syracuse. 

Prayer  by  Chancellor  Upson. 
Recess  11.45  ^-  ™- 


Tuesday,  3.10  p.  m. 
Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith  presiding. 

Athletic  and  oratorical  contests. 

Prof.  James  L.  Patterson,  Union  university. 
Prin.  II :  P.  Warren,  Albany  academy. 

Faculty  supervision  and  local  organization. 

Prin.  Schuyler  F.  IIerron,  Elizabethtown  high  school. 
Prin.  Carlton  C.  Wilbor,  Cazenovia  seminary. 

Inter-scholastic  leagues. 

A.  Lincoln  Travis,  Hudson  River  institute,  Claverack. 
Eugene  P.  Andrews,  Cornell  university. 

Discussion : 

Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Cornell  university. 
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Rhetorical  exercises  and  exhibitions. 

Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale  jr,  Union  university. 

Discussion : 

Prin.  W :  E.  Bunten,  Ulster  free  academy,  Rondout. 
Prof  Edward  Everett  Hale  jk,  Union  university. 
Prin.  Benson  H.  Roberts,  Chesbrough  seminary. 
l*nn.  E.  W.  LvTTLE,  VV^atertown  high  school. 
Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson. 
Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith. 

Prin.  George  H.  Ottaway,  Canastota  union  school. 
Miss  Martha  Winne. 

Prof.  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  Union  university. 
Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 
Prin.  C.  C.  Gove,  Gary  collegiate  seminary. 
Prin.  Elisha  Curtsis,  Sodus  academy. 
.    Prof.  H.  S.  Verrill,  Park  college,  Missouri. 
Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 
Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Cornell  university. 

Art  appreciation. 

Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle,  Watertown  high  school. 

Voted,  on  motion  of  the  secretary,  to  defer  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram till  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session. 

Recess  6.05  p.  m. 


Tuesday,  8.25  p.  m. 

Chancellor  Upson  presiding. 

Address :   The  state  and  education. 

Pres.  J.  H.  Canfield,  Ohio  state  univer^ty. 

University  reception  in  state  library. 


Wednesday,  June  30,  9.58  a.  m. 

Chancellor  Upson  presiding. 

Schoolroom  decoration. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Prin.  SolomonJSias,  Schoharie  union  school. 
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Correlation  of  English  with  other  subjects  in  high  school  work. 

Prin.  Charles  E.  Hesselgrave,  Sidney  high  school. 

Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson. 

Instruction  in  ethics  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

Prin.  Carlton  C.  Wilbor,  Cazenovia  seminary. 

Discussion : 

Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson. 

Prof.  F.  C.  French,  Vassar  college. 

Prin.  Benson  H.  Roberts,  Chesbrough  seminary. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle,  Watertown  high  school. 

Vice-Pres.  James  P.  Fag  an,  College  of  St  Francis  Xavier. 

Pres.  J.  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  college. 

Mrs  Susanna  Phelps  Gage,  Ithaca. 

The  American  university. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  colleges  toward  the  rapidly  developing 
American  universities. 

Prof.  James  R.  Truax,  Union  university. 

The  American  college  and  the  American  university. 
Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale  jr,  Union  university. 

Discussion : 

Prof.  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  Union  university. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Quirk,  St  John's  college,  Fordham. 

The  national  university  and  technical  research. 

Prof.  Robert  Henry  Thurston,    director  of   Sibley  coHege, 
Cornell  university. 

Recess  12.30  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  3.05  p.  m. 
Chancellor  Upson -presiding. 

Relation  of  the  engineering  school  to  the  university. 
Prof.  O.  H.  Landreth,  Union  university. 

The  need  of  a  national  university  in  its  relation  to  the  common  schools. 
Mrs  Susanna  Phelps  Gage,  Ithaca. 
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Creation  of  a  national   university  by  cooperation  between  existing 
universities. 

Prof.  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  Union  university. 

The  American  college. 

The  elimination  of  undesirable  competition  between  colleges  in 
securing  students  by  scholarships,  remission  of  tuition,  undue  conces- 
sions for  deficient  preparation,  or  other  methods  of  doubtful  educational 
expediency. 

Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  Union  university. 

Standards  of  admission  and  graduation. 
Dean  B.  H.  Ripton,  Union  imiversity. 

The  American  college,  past,  present  and  future :  paper. 
Sup't  John  Kennedy,  Batavia. 

Discussion : 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Prof.  Robert  Henry  Thurston,  director  Sibley  college, 

Cornell  university. 
Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson. 
Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Announcement  of  convocation  and  college  councils. 
Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson. 

Benediction. 

Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  regent  of  the  University. 

Adjourned  5.40  p.  m. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION 

Tuesday  morning,  June  ag 

Thanks.  On  motion  of  F :  J.  H.  Merrill,  director  of  the  state  museum, 
convocation  tendered  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  William  Morris  Davis 
for  his  exceedingly  interesting  paper  on  the  present  trend  of  geography. 

Appointments 

College  council.     The  council  for  the  following  year  is : 

1898  Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard,  M.  A.,  New  York  university,  chairman 
1898  Prot  George  M.  Forbes,  M.  A.,  University  of  Rochester 
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190 1  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D.,  Coraell  university 

1902  Pres.  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Alfred  university  (succeeding  Chanc. 

James  R.  Day) 
1902  Pres.  James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,Vassar  college  (succeeding 
Pres.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond) 

Convocation  counciL    The  council  for  1898  is: 

1898  Prin.  W.  D.  Graves,  Delhi  academy,  chairman 

1899  Dean  Albert  Leonard,  Syracuse  university 

1900  Pres.  Bro.  Justin,  Manhattan  college 

190 1  Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  university 

1902  Sup*t  John  Kennedy,  Batavia  (succeeding  Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt) 


ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Monday  evening,  June   a8 
ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

BY  CHANCELLOR  ANSON  JUDD  UPSON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L    H.  D. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  We  welcome  each  other  to  this  our  35  th  Uni- 
versity Convocation.  It  is  a  convocation  :  we  call  each  other  together 
For  us  the  educational  process  never  ends ;  and  we  assemble  here  to  edu- 
cate one  another.  We  come  together  to  increase  our  faith  in  our  educa- 
tional calling,  in  its  high  aims,  in  its  usefulness,  in  its  abundant  rewards. 
Here  we  gain  new  inspiration  for  our  work  in  life,  strengthening  our 
friendships  and  heightening  our  hopes. 

At  this  meeting  it  is  our  special  privilege  to  welcome  the  Governor  of 
our  own  state,  who  honors  the  occasion  by  his  presence.     And  I  am  per- 

m 

mitted  to  say  that,  befure  we  separate  this  evening,  the  Governor  will 
favor  us  with  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  education  and  the  state. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  some  deductions  which  1  have  drawn 
from  the  character  and  results  of  higher  educational  work  in  this  state 
during  the  past  year.  It  may  be  pleasant  for  us  thus  to  recall  our  own 
achievements,  and  perhaps  not  unprofitable  to  remind  each  other  of  our 
deficiencies. 

The  roll  of  students  in  the  high  schools,  academies,  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  professional  schools  of  this  state  has  never  been  larger.  Pros- 
perity has  been  the  rule,  adversity  the  exception,  in  the  history  of  most 
of  our  colleges  and  secondary  schools  during  the  year.  Business  depres- 
sion has  sent  many  to  school.  In  this  respect,  the  experience  of  former 
years  has  been  repeated. 
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The  growth  of  the  examination  department  in  the  Regents  office  has 
been  remarkable.  More  than  500  schools  in  the  University  have  taken 
the  examinations.  More  than  400,000  answer  papers  were  written  and 
nearly  300,000  were  received  and  rated  by  the  University  examiners. 
Nearly  3,000,000  «  question  papers  were  required.  This  continuous 
growth  certainly  proves  at  least  the  mdustry  of  the  37  employees  of  the 
examination  department,  under  the  leadership  of  our  scholarly,  acute,  and 
singularly  competent  director  of  examinations  and  his  assistants.  And 
this  remarkable  growth  proves  not  only  the  industry  of  the  department, 
but  the  wise  and  acceptable  character  of  its  work.  On  the  whole,  our 
system  of  Regents  examinations  must  be  satisfactory  or  it  would  not  be 
accepted  voluntarily  by  so  many.  Objections,  of  course,  continue  to  be 
made.  You  can  state  no  proposition  to  which  objections  may  not  be  made. 
And  fair  objections  are  profitable  and  are  candidly  considered.  Yet 
when  we  remember  the  increased  severity  of  the  questions,  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  objections  to  them  are  diminishing.  Some  instructors 
still  say  that  the  question  papers  are  too  long,  others  that  the  questions 
are  too  difficult,  and  others  too  easy. 

But  within  the  past  two  years  no  instructor  has  sneered  at  the  question 
papers  as  too  short.  The  system  of  alternative  questions  has  not  lowered 
the  standard.  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars 
examined  in  certain  subjects,  in  the  past  year,  is  very  noticeable.  It 
was  not  surprising  when  so  much  is  said  in  favor  of  the  subject  that  the 
number  of  students  in  English  should  have  increased  largely.  But  it 
is  surprising  when  so  much  is  said  against  it  in  some  quarters,  that 
classical  study  —  Latin  and  Greek  —  should  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  largely  increasing  number.  It  is  surprising  and  very  discouraging  to 
some  of  us  that  United  States  history,  drawing,  geography,  arithmetic 
and  specially  civics  and  economics  and  ethics  should  be  neglected  by 
an  increasing  number  of  our  students  in  the  secondary  schools.  If  the 
official  tables  of  our  examination  department  did  not  make  this  so  plain, 
we  should  not  believe  it.  ^  One  of  the  good  results  of  the  work  of  our 
examination  department  is  to  show  the  teachers  of  the  state  what  they 
themselves  are  doing  or  leaving  undone. 

It  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  state  and  to  the  high 
ambition  of  our  young  men  and  women  for  the  best  things,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  qualifications  required  for  entering  the  professions 
through  our  examinations,  preliminary  and  professional,  the  number  of 
students  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  dentistry,  in  veterinary  surgery  and  in 

a  Including  those  tound  in  volumes  and  the  large  number  of  specimen  papers  called  for. 
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the  library  school,  has  not  diminished,  as  was  prophesied  at  the  beginning 
of  this  work,  but  has  increased.  Of  all  law  students  in  the  United  States, 
New  York  now  educates  21  per  cent ;  of  medical  students  17  per  cent; 
and  of  dental  students  10  per  cent.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  has  recently  said  :  *  There  is  no  place  anywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  for  a  cheap  lawyer.'  The  condition  of  our  New  York  profes- 
sional schools  and  the  results  of  o,ur  professional  examinations,  now  so  cor- 
dially approved  by  our  people  are  showing  that  wherever  the  place  for  a 
cheap  lawyer  or  doctor  or  dentist  may  be,  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Confederation  of  state  medical  examiners 
and  licensing  boards,  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  last  year,  the  director  ot 
our  examinations  was  present  and  delivered  an  address,  and  Regent 
Vander  Veer,  M.  D.,  also  participated  in  the  discussions.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  same  confederation  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first  of  the  present 
month,  the  University  was  represented  by  Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith.  At 
both  these  meetings,  the  delegates  present  heartily  favored  the  high 
standard  of  medical  examinations  set  by  our  state.  They  believed  that 
our  methods  would  be  adopted  generally,  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
evident  that  neither  quacks  nor  pettifoggers  will  curse  our  communities 
much  longer. 

The  convocation  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  controversy  of  the 
past  winter  in  relation  to  the  new  charter  of  the  New  York  Law  school. 
I  need  not  here  rehearse  the  circumstances  nor  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
case.  But  I  may  say  that  if  the  new  charter  was  granted  because  of  the 
supposed  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  authorities  of  the  University,  the 
supposition  was  a  grave  mistake.  For  23  years  I  have  been  familiar  with 
the  proceedings  and  1  think  I  know  the  habitual  temper  of  the  board ; 
and  I  can  affirm,  with  no  fear  of  contradiction,  that  though  mistakes, 
doubtless,  have  been  made,  the  ruling  motives  which  actuate  our  pro- 
ceedings are  and  have  been  a  desire  only  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
secondary  and  collegiate  and  professional  education  in  this  state.  We 
can  have  no  personal  ambition  to  gratify;  we  have  no  grudges.  No 
institution  of  the  University  need  seek  elsewhere  for  a  new  charter  for 
fear  of  unreasonable  treatment  by  the  Regents. 

When  I  first  saw  the  New  York  state  library  it  was  housed  in  a  very 
graceful  and  appropriately  constructed  building,  placed  at  the  right  of  the 
old  capitol  and  fronting  on  State  street  in  this  city.  The  building  had 
been  constructed  largely  under  the  competent  supervision  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  John  N.  Campbell,  a  Regent  of  the  University  and  an  eminent  and 
influential  clergyman  of  Albany.     The  citizens  of  the  state  as  well  as  of 
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the  city  were  proud  of  the  building.  Its  graceful  proportions  pleased 
the  sight.  It  was  devoted  exclusively  to  library  uses  and  seemed 
spacious  enough ;  yet  when  I  first  saw  it,  the  building  was  packed  with 
books  and  manuscripts  from  cellar  to  garret ;  and  daily  the  wonder  grew 
how  one  such  building  could  hold  all  the  books  that  were  crowded 
into  it. 

The  Regents  had  their  small  office  in  a  little  room  in  the  lower  corner 
of  this  building.  The  administrative  department  at  that  time  consisted 
of  one  secretary,  one  assistant  secretary,  and  James  the  janitor.  For 
some  years,  I  was  a  member  of  the  library  committee  of  the  board.  And 
every  Monday  morning,  the  chancellor  and  the  secretary  and  the 
librarian  and  I  met  in  the  little  office  and  decided  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  five  or  six  books  it  was  deemed  safe  to  buy  at  one  time.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  secretary  and  the  librarian  seldom  agreed  as  to  the  pur- 
chases. In  fact,  the  discussion  between  them  was  very  warm  not  to  say  in- 
temperate sometimes.  The  secretary  held  firmly  to  the  rule  that  no  book 
should  be  bought  which  was  not  likely  to  be  read  immediately;  while  the 
librarian,  with  equal  and  even  more  determined  firmness,  held  to  the 
position  that  books  should  be  purchased  also  for  their  ultimate  and  per- 
manent value.  It  was  difficult  for  the  presiding  chancellor  always  to 
keep  the  peace. 

In  those  days  —  and  those  days  were  less  than  25  years  ago,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  controlling  object  of  the  supervisors  of  the  library  to  insure  the 
preservation  only  of  the  books,  at  all  hazards.  The  librarians  might  well 
have  erected  over  their  doors  the  sign  *  storage  here,  but  no  forwarding.' 
The  same  spirit  of  exclusiveness  in  the  care  of  books  pervaded  the  state. 
Bookcases  everywhere  were  locked  up.  Most  books  were  literally 
standard  works.  The  school  district  libraries,  that  were  scattered  at 
public  expense  all  over  the  state,  in  country  stores  and  postoffices  and 
shops,  consisting  mostly  of  patent  office  reports  and  public  documents, 
were  never  locked  up.     Nobody  could  be  found  to  purloin  them. 

All  this  is  past  and  gone,  leaving  its  warning  for  all  of  us.  Now 
under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  legislature,  our  indefatigable  and  enthusi- 
astic director  of  the  state  Hbrary,  with  the  efficient  aid  of  his  assistants 
and  the  inspector  of  public  libraries,  have  made  the  books  owned  by  the 
state  emphatically  a  public  library :  no  longer  a  tomb  but  *  a  fountain.' 
The  state  now  owns  457,304  volumes  and  pamphlets.  There  have  been 
added  to  the  state  library  during  the  year,  ending  June  i,  1897,  22,344 
volumes  and  pamphlets.  Two  thirds  of  these  were  gifts  and  exchanges. 
Readers  in  the  library  at  Albany  during  the  year  averaged   138  daily. 
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Between  40  and  50  readers  daily  liave  been  deprived  of  their  books  by 
the  recent  closing  of  the  library  at  6  p.  m.  because  of  an  insufficient 
appropriation. 

But  the  constant  use  of  the  library  has  not  been  limited  to  the  citizens 
of  Albany  nor  to  the  legislature  and  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  legal 
and  medical  professions  of  the  vicinity,  nor  even  to  those  who  come  to 
this  city  to  consult  its  volumes.  Books  are  sent,  on  application,  to  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Traveling  libraries  have  been  sent  to  those  commu- 
nities or  associations  or  persons  who  apply  for  them  and  will  care  for  and 
return  them.  During  the  year,  405  such  libraries  have  been  sent  to  262 
places.  And  since  the  organization  of  the  library  division  in  1892,  748 
such  traveling  libraries  have  been  sent  out.  The  people  are  becoming 
truly  interested  in  library  work.  Very  few  farmers  now  think  or  say 
'  there  must  be  some  trick  about  it,  because  they  get  so  much  for  so  little 
money.*  176  libraries  have  been  recently  chartered  in  various  towns. 
The  state  has  liberally  distributed  nearly  $22,000  for  132  free  libraries, 
an  equal  sum  being  raised  in  every  case  from  local  sources.  And  the 
demand  for  this  subsidy  is  growing.  The  conviction  is  increasing  that 
more  good  can  thus  be  done  for  the  money  than  by  any  other  means  of 
circulating  information  among  tlie  people.  Letters  of  gratitude  are  fre- 
quently received  speaking  gratefully  of  what  one  writer  describes  as 
this  *  inestimable  benefit  conferred  by  the  state.' 

Large  photographs  of  the  best  pictures  by  great  masters  have  been 
purchased  recently,  to  lend  to  the  schools  of  the  University  on  the 
plan  found  so  practical  and  efficient  with  the  books.  The  smallest 
country  school,  if  it  will  pay  for  transportation  and  protect  from  injury, 
may  now  receive  four  of  these  great  photographs  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls 
of  the  school  room  and  kept  for  half  the  school  year  and  then  replaced 
by  four  others.  A  boy  or  girl,  at  school  for  four  years,  may  thus  become 
familiar  wiih  thirty-twtj  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces.  TI.ere  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  this  convocation  a  large  number  of  these  phot()gra[>hs. 
The  high  value  of  such  an  important  factor  as  this,  in  the  education  of 
each  pupil,  can  not  be  questioned.  Lantern  slides  and  lanterns  and 
small  illustrative  libraries  are  also  provided,  to  illubtiate  the  subjects  of 
rea  ling  and  study  prescribed  by  the  Regents.  By  this  system  of  lending 
pictures  and  book^  from  school  to  school,  the  expense  is  so  distributed 
that  the  burden  is  hardly  appreciable  by  any  one  school. 

I  need  not  say  that  all  this  library  work  of  education  which  I  have 
described  can  nut  be  done,  this  great  hbrary  can  not  be  preserved  and 
the  books  distributed  to  the  people,   without  ample  space  for  the  preser- 
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vation  of  the  books  and  for  the  work.  And  this  necessary  space  never 
can  be  provided  conveniently  in  this  capitol.  The  state  library  is  out  of 
place  within  these  walls.  It  does  not  belong  here.  Large  as  this  build- 
ing is,  it  has  been  made  plain  during  the  past  year,  if  not  before  this 
time,  that  the  wants  of  the  various  executive  and  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  state  government  could  not  here  be  provided  for  without 
crowding  out  the  library.  And  it  ought  to  be  crowded  out!  This 
capitol  is  primarily  and  preeminently  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  execu- 
tive and  administrative  departments  of  the  state.  These  are  at  least  twenty- 
nine  in  number,  and  with  the  senate  and  assembly  chambers,  most  of  them 
either  do  or  should  have  offices  here.  There  will  soon  be  no  room  for  the 
library.  We  need  a  new  fireproof  building  erected  near  by  for  the 
library  and  the  museum  —  a  building  not  unlike  the  congressional  library 
in  Washington.  Who  would  now  think,  who  njer  thought  of  placing  the 
national  library  within  the  walls  of  the  national  capitol  ?  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  state  in  their  wisdom  will  soon  erect  such  a  building. 
Its  necessity  is  obvious. 

And  more  than  this  :  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  people 
will  as  freely  tax  themselves  for  free  libraries  in  every  town  in  the  state 
as  they  do  now  for  free  schools  in  every  town.  The  people  are  fast 
learning  that  next  to  the  living  teacher  and  the  living  voice,  the  printed 
page  is  the  broadest  and  best  educator,  the  most  universal  teacher. 
And  they  will  provide  these  facilities  in  order  that  the  education  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  may  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

The  extension  work  of  the  University  under  the  supervision  of  our 
very  competent  director's  assistant  has  been  most  successful.  In 
addition  to  the  many  traveling  libraries  sent  out,  extension  courses  of 
lectures  have  been  held  in  many  places.  These  courses  have  not  been 
as  numerous  as  sometimes  heretofore ;  but  those  that  have  been  given 
have  been  unusually  satisfactory,  e.  g.  the  two  courses  at  Albany  —  one  on 
*music '  and  the  other  course  on '  ancient  statues  ; '  and  one  com  se  at  Buffalo 
on  *  Shakespeare;'  and  another  at  Sing  Sing  and  two  at  Yonkers.  Atthe  New 
York  cathedral,  Dr  McMahon  gave  a  very  severe  course  in  philosophy 
attended  by  600  people  at  the  lectures  and  71  in  the  classes.  Though 
not  under  our  extension  department.  Regent  Charles  E.  Fitch,  L.  H.  D., 
has  given  special  satisfaction  as  an  historical  lecturer  connected  with  the 
department  of  public  instruction.  73  study  clubs  have  been  registered 
during  the  year.  These  clubs  require  no  large  funds  for  their  adminis- 
tration, but  aided  by   our  Hbraries  they  are  scnools  for  the  people  and 
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centers  of  thought  in  each  community  where  they  are  organized.  The 
New  York  state  federation  of  women's  clubs  has  recently  appointed  a 
library  committee  of  which  our  director's  assistant  in  the  extension 
department  is  the  chairman,  to  district  the  state  and  thus  reach  various 
communities  that  otherwise  might  not  appropriate  or  appreciate  the 
various  library  privileges  offered  by  the  University.  We  hope  that  this 
committee  will  do  much  to  remove  suspicions  and  prejudices  that, 
strangely  enough,  sometimes  exist.  And  it  will  specially  excite  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  libraries  where  now  only  indifference  prevails. 
All  this  is  but  an  outline  of  the  useful  work  of  our  extension  department. 
Some  of  us  may  have  thought  that  University  extension,  better  named 
educational  extension,  was  dead.     It  still  lives. 

The  object  of  our  State  University,  as  defined  by  law  is  supervision  and 
administration,  not  teaching.  The  Regents  now  supervise  a  federation 
of  627  teaching  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  education  in  this 
state.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  this  supervision  could  only  be  carried 
on  by  personal  visitation.  Reports  and  correspondence  were  not  thought 
to  be  sufficient,  at  first.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  each  member 
of  the  board  to  visit  each  educational  institution  in  his  district  at  least 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Those  antiquated  gentlemen  whom  Chancellor 
Curtis  described  much  to  his  own  dehght,  in  words  that  lingered  on  his 
silver  tongue,  tottering  in  ruffled  shirts  and  wigs  on  their  gold  headed 
canes, —  those  antiquated  gentlemen  were  expected  to  make  at  least 
annual  visits  to  all  colleges  and  academies  and  schools  under  their  super- 
vision. But  they  did  not  do  this;  and  whether  young  or  old,  they  could 
not  do  it.  How  could  they?  In  the  25  years  of  my  official  connection 
with  Hamilton  College,  I  never  saw  but  three  Regents  on  College 
Hill.  One  of  these  was  that  dignified  and  courteous  gentleman. 
Chancellor  Pruyn,  one  of  the  wisest  men  I  ever  knew,  who 
honored  the  semi-centennial  of  the  college  by  his  most  acceptable 
presence  and  words  and  by  founding  a  prize  in  the  college  which  still 
inspires  and  will  for  years  inspire  much  good  work.  Another  Regent 
who  cam£  to  us  was  one  of  those  elderly  gentleihen,  whose  gold  headed 
cane  must  have  impressed  Chancellor  Curtis  more  than  his  educational 
qualifications,  and  who  in  his  visit  to  the  college  seemed  himself  to  be  more 
impressed  by  the  substantial  floors  of  our  library,  which  he  struck  with 
his  cane,  than  by  any  of  our  invaluable  books.  The  truth  is  the  Regents 
had  no  time  nor  strength  to  give  away  in  these  annual  or  semi-annual 
visitations.  Yet  they  were  more  or  less  conscious  of  their  sin  of  omission 
as  they  regarded  it.     The  need  of  visitation  was  apparent  enough.     And 
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so  the  board  has  employed  a  corps  of  seven  inspectors,  who,  for  some 
years,  have  made  frequent  visits  to  the  higher  schools  of  the  state.  Thus 
there  has  been  estabhshed  a  much  needed  personal  contaet  between  the 
central  governing  body  and  the  institutions  of  the  University.  Learning 
the  inner  life  and  work  of  the  schools,  the  inspectors  have  helped  the 
examination  department  to  adjust  the  examinations  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools.  The  inspectors  have  learned  the  local  conditions  of  hundreds 
of  schools  and  how  the  Regents  may  best  aid  these  schools.  They  have 
encouraged  boards  of  education  to  make  marked  improvements  in  their 
courses  of  study,  in  their  teacher^,  in  their  equipments,  in  ventilation,  in 
cleanliness,  in  seating  arrangements.  The  inspectors  have  made  helpful 
suggestions  to  teachers,  carrying  from  one  school  to  another  not  the  faults 
and  weaknesses,  but  the  good  things,  the  happy  devices,  the  excellent 
methods  of  teaching  and  discipline.  As  one  of  the  inspectors  has  vividly 
said  to  me :  *  We  inspectors  are  quite  like  fertilizing  insects,  you  sec.' 
And  so  they  are.  Quiet  confidential  conversations  or  carefully  written 
letters  frequently  show  to  a  teacher,  kindly,  how  errors  may  be  corrected 
and  improvements  made.  Our  inspectors  are  consulted  frequently  by 
superintendents  and  principals  as  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
by  assistant  teachers  in  the  classrooms.  On  the  whole,  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  of  the  administrative  departments  of  the  University,  not  only 
of  that  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  our  secretary,  but  of  that 
managed  by  our  inspectors,  that  they  were  never  so  efficiently  conducted 
as  now. 

The  state  museum  forms,  very  properly,  a  part  of  the  educational  outfit 
of  the  University.  A  reduction  of  the  state  appropriation  to  the  museum 
to  one  third  of  the  customary  amount  limited  expenditures  last  year 
to  a  partial  payment  of  salaries  only.  Yet  much  has  been  done  even  in 
such  cramped  conditions.  The  director,  laboriously  and  patiently,  has 
rearranged  the  geological  collections.  The  former  arrangement  had 
become  antiquated.  Many  specimens  were  imperfect.  But  now,  type 
specimens  are  so  exhibited  from  the  various  formations  and  counties  of 
the  state  as  to  form  a  standard  collection  of  the  rocks  of  New  York, 
intelligible  not  only  to  specialists  but  to  teachers  and  beginners  in 
geology.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  now  a  complete  collection 
of  New  York  rocks  —  New  York  the  mother  state  in  geological  nomen- 
clature. The  director,  by  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  museum 
committee,  has  prepared  a  report  on  road  materials  and  road  building 
in  this  state.  New  facts  have  been  obtained.  Road  conditions  in 
different  parts   of  the  state  have   been   compared.     The   director  has 
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MT^unr'I  iriforrnation  from  the  proprietor  of  every  stone  quarn*  in  the 
•>t;4te  ron'ernin;£  th':  k>^al  uses  of  stone  for  roads.  A  directory  of  the 
r'/;i'l  material  quarri#rs  of  the  state  will  soon  be  printed,  illustrated  by  a 
map,  l'hoto;;raphs  of  im;/or<ant  geological  formations  in  New  York 
have  b'rcn  collcr.ttd  rluring  the  year.  A  relief  map  of  the  ph>siography 
of  the  st;ite  will  be  exhibited  at  this  convocation.  No  accurate  rehef 
map  of  New  York  his  hitherto  been  undertaken.  The  educational  value 
of  this  one  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  efforis  of  the  director 
ai;d  the  friends  of  the  museum  last  winter  were  crowned  with  success  by 
a  liberal  incnase  oi  the  legislative  appropriation. 

None  of  the  work  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  museum  is  more  useful, 
practically,  than  that  of  the  state  botanist  and  the  state  entomologi-.t. 
Kvcn  unh;arned  eyes  ran  see  that  their  work  di  als  directly  with  horti- 
culture and  arboriculture  and  agriculture. 

The  exhaustive  study  of  mushrooms  by  the  state  botanist,  illustrated 
by  accurate  and  beautiful  colored  plates,  has  developed  for  us  a  great 
variety  of  for)d,  nutritious,  abundant  and  delicious;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  protected  us  from  poisonous  and  deleterious  fungi.  Nine  speci- 
mens have  been  added  this  year,  by  our  state  botanist,  to  our  list  of 
edible  fungi.  Our  competent  and  enthusiastic  botanist,  whose  modesty 
is  e(|uale(l  by  his  merit,  has  also  made  ecjually  careful  and  complete 
studies  of  a  great  variety  of  plants  principally  in  the  Adirondacks,  making 
three  trips  to  dilfcrcnt  parts  of  that  territory  last  year  and  one  this  year. 
Seventy  live  new  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  state  herbarium.  A 
new  and  careful  classification  of  spruce  trees  has  been  of  great  value  to 
manufacturers  of  paper. 

'I'he  work  of  the  state  entomologist  who  has  served  the  slate  in  the 
museum  for  seventeen  years,  has  been,  with  the  aid  of  his  efficient  assistant, 
of  incalculable  value  this  year  to  the  whole  country.  The  present  year,  we 
are  told,  has  been  one  of  remarkable  insect  abundance  and  injury,  which^ 
if  (M)ntinue(l,  will  call  for  all  the  aid  that  the  economic  entomologist  can 
command.  /\  comparatively  new  insect  pest  has  recently  invaded  this 
state  and  ext*ited  widespread  interest  and  alarm.  A  special  bulletin 
devoted  to  this  destructive  pest  recently  issued  is  included  in  the  eleventh 
re[)i)rt  o(  the  slate  enti>inoloj;ist,  which  has  been  widely  distributed  in 
this  country  ami  abroad.  The  scientific  knowledue  and  careful  observa- 
tion and  extensive  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  Union,  of  our 
eminetit  state  entomologist,  have  largely  increased  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  ci>nntry  concernini;  insei  t  lite.  His  scientific  j^ublicalions  have 
numbered  nearly  one  tlunisand.      He  has  saved  life  by  destroying  it.      His 
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reports  have  been  as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  they  have  been  useful 
to  the  producer. 

Early  last  year,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  assistant  state  geologist,  the 
large  geologic  map  of  the  state  was  issued.  This  map,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  makers,  is  not  as  complete  or  accurate  as  could  be  desired;  but  it 
])iust  and  will  be  perfected  in  future  editions.  To  this  end,  geologic  field 
work  has  been  carried  on  during  the  last  year  in  western  New  York,  in 
Orange  county  and  in  the  Adirondacks.  ^One  outcome  of  this  work  has 
been  the  demonstration  of  most  interesting  and  novel  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  origin  and  disposal  of  extinct  faunas  —  problems  which  could 
only  be  solved  in  such  a  region  as  New  York.  The  ultimate  evolution  of 
these  problems  involves  the  very  principles  of  geologic  classification. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  no.  i,  of  the  memoirs  of 
this  department  —  a  monograph  of  certain  fossil  sponges  now  printing, 
and  also  of  some  other  important  contributions  to  paleontology.  In 
economic  geology,  an  exhaustive  and  useful  report  of  the  geology  of  salt 
has  been  prepared,  and  similar  reports  upon  the  geology  of  oil,  natural 
gas,  limestone  and  cements  are  in  preparation. 

It  is  evident  from  this  cursory  review  of  the  state  museum  for  the  past 
year,  that  it  is  not,  as  many  may  suppose,  a  mere  collection  of  curiosities 
as  useless  as  they  are  curious ;  but  rather,  truly  a  department  of  higher 
education,  organized  for  the  profit,  mental  and  material,  of  all  the  people, 
and  wisely  placed  by  the  legislature  in  the  University. 

We  honor  at  this  time  the  unexampled  career  of  our  state  geologist, 
James  Hall,  LL.  D.,  who  in  his  86th  year  has  now  entered  upon  his 
6ist  year  as  state  geologist  of  New  York,  and  who  has  been  so  largely 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  this  museum.  Honored  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  as  its  representa- 
tive, he  will  be  present  next  month  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Geologists  at  St  Petersburg. 

What  an  inexpressible,  irreparable  loss  to  the  education  of  the  state 
would  be  the  destruction  by  fire  of  these  invaluable  collections !  No  in- 
surance money  could  replace  them.  In  the  present  building  they  are  daily 
in  danger  of  being  burned  up !  As  the  building  now  stands  it  presents  an 
example  of  unaccountable,  may  I  not  say  shameful  neglect !  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is  a  visible  and  tangible  argument  in  favor  of  the  fireproof 
building  of  which  I  hive  spoken,  where  with  the  library,  these  collections 
may  be  preserved  for  continued  usefulness  as  an  educational  institution. 

During  the  year,  the  educational  public  of  the  state  has  been  much 
interested  not    to  say  excited   by  a  controversy  relating  to    the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Arts.  I  find  in  a  published  abstract  of  the  last  annual  report 
of  President  Schurmin,  of  Cornell  University,  what  is  doubtless  a  clear 
and  truthful  statement  of  the  memorable  action  of  that  institution  in  this 
matter  of  degrees.  Let  me  quote  the  abstract  of  the  President's  report  : 
this  action  provides  *  that  beginning  with  the  first  class  graduating  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  shall  be  conferred  upon  every 
student  in  the  academic  department,  who  satisfactorily  completes  four  years 
of  study,  whether  trie  subject  studied  be  the  ancient  or  the  modern 
languages,  history  or  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics  or  geology  or 
indeed  any  combination  of  the  humanities  or  of  the  sciences  of  nature,  or 
of  both  together.' 

In  a  public  debate  last  December,  President  Schurman  assured  the 
conference  of  academic  principals,  at  Syracuse,  that  if  this  action  of  Cor- 
nell University  were  properly  understood,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  re- 
ceive an  overwhelming  if  not  a  unanimous  endorsement.  This  statement, 
that  I  have  quoted,  seems  to  me  quite  intelligible.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  it,  I  think.  And  in  discussing  it,  if  we  do  not  agree, 
neither  side  should  bandy  about  stigmatizing  or  delusive  epithets  which, 
prove  nothing  and  simply  beg  the  question.  To  say  that  the  present 
collegiate    method   of  attaining   the   Bachelor's   degree   is    *  medieval,' 

*  traditional,'  *  old  fashioned,'  *  behind  the  age,'  *  nobody  thinks  so  now,' 
proves  nothing.     To  say  that  those  who  favor  the  proposed  method  are 

*  up  to  the  times,'  *  men  of  progress  '  and  are  *  facing  toward  the  dawn ' 
proves  nothing.  To  claim  that  *  everybody  favors  it ',  *  it  is  the  obvious 
and  universal  trend,'  to  boist  that  *  ten  thousand  people  at  a  recent  con. 
vention  voted  for  it,'  when  two  thirds  of  the  assembly  did  not  really 
know  what  they  were  voting  for  —  all  this  is  bluff,  bluster,  and  proves 
nothing.  And  it  is  worse  than  delusive,  it  savors  of  the  demagogue  to 
call  the  high  school  *  the  people's  college,'  or  to  say  that  classics  are 
studies  for  the  rich  and  that  science  is  a  study  for  the  poor  —  as  if  the 
rich  boy  or  girl  should  have  no  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  poor  boy 
or  girl  no  classical  culture  ! 

The  educational  question  raised  by  this  proposed  change  is  real  and 
vital.  It  is  not  a  question  of  *  mere  names'  and  can  not  be  settled  by 
hard  words.  In  this  instance,  preeminently,  names  are  things.  Degrees 
represent  realities.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  either  by  counting 
votes. 

For  myself,  I  speak  not  for  others,  for  myself,  I  object  to  what  I  call 
this  destructive  proposition  because  it  assumes  what  I  can  not  believe, 
that  all  studies  are  of  equal  educational  value.    President  Low's  distinction 
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between  a  college  and  a  university  is  still  true,  that  '  a  college  is  a  place 
for  liberal  culture  and  a  university  a  place  for  specialization  based  upon 
liberal  culture.*  Now,  this  degree  is  to  be  conferred  upon  college  grad- 
uates at  the  end  of  a  four  years'  course.  President  Schurman  is  careful 
to  say  that  it  is  to  be  conferred  at  Cornell  not  upon  university  specialists 
but  upon  academic  students  so  called  who  have  completed  four  years  of 
study.  Therefore,  the  degree  represents  that  all  these  students  have 
gained  the  same  culture  no  matter  what  they  have  studied,  whether 
Latin  or  Greek  or  modern  languages,  whether  mathematics  or  physics, 
history  or  philosophy.  This  can  not  be.  Therefore  such  a  diploma 
represents  an  untruth.  There  is  no  proper  discrimination  used  or  ex- 
pressed between  different  educational  means  and  ends.  These  studies 
are  not  equivalent,  which  equivalence  this  degree  affirms.  I  need  not 
stop  to  prove  that  the  studies  named  do  not  give  the  same  kind  or  degree 
of  culture.  Educators  know  that  they  do  not.  You  know  either  by 
your  own  experience,  or  through  your  observation  of  your  pupils,  that 
the  culture  which  these  various  studies  give  and  the  results  of  it  are  not 
the  same.  Yet  this  diploma  declares  that  they  are.  It  is  a  plain  case  of 
false  pretenses.  Here  are  four  young  men  who  have  been  graduated 
receiving  the  same  diploma.  One  of  them  has  studied  for  four  years 
mathematics  and  physics  j  another,  one  modern  language  with  history 
and  philosophy ;  another,  biology  with  Latin ;  and  still  another  has  faith- 
fully labored  through  the  whole  curriculum  of  Latin  and  Greek  and 
mathematics,  and  history  and  philosophy,  and  physics,  with  two  modem 
languages ;  and  yet  all  these  four  young  men  receive  the  same  diploma ! 
Could  any  thing  be  more  untruthful  than  that  diploma  ?  Such  a  diploma 
is  not  discriminating.     It  is  not  scholarly. 

How  unjust  also  to  the  faithful  student  of  the  ordinarily  prescribed 
curriculum !  As  a  violation  of  justice  it  is  discreditable.  And  this  in- 
justice is  not  merely  toward  the  student  of  the  whole  curriculum  who  is 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  but  to  those  who  have  taken 
only  *  a  partial  course '  so  called,  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  The  student  of  science  has  a  right  to  be  graduated  as  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  yet  he  is  graduated  falsely  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  student  of  philosophy  should  be  graduated  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
and  yet,  forsooth,  he  is  dubbed  a  Bachelor  of  Arts !  The  time  will 
come  when  these  bachelors  of  science  and  philosophy  and  literature 
will  claim  their  rights.  They  will  demand  that  they  should  be  given 
what  they  have  earned  and  precisely  what  they  have  earned  and  noth- 
ing else ! 
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But  Still  further,  whatever  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  or  concealed 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  the  manifest  effect,  the  inevitable  result 
of  this  thin  spreading  of  the  bachelors  degree  over  so  wide  a  surface  is 
to  depreciate  or  ignore  classical  study  as  a  means  of  culture  unsurpassed. 
But  have  no  fear !  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  disciphne  will 
hold  its  own.  Some  years  ago,  I  listened,  at  a  University  convocation, 
to  an  address  of  the  late  President  Barnard  of  Columbia,  in  which,  as  was 
natural  for  a  life  long  teacher  of  the  sciences  of  nature,  he  advocated 
the  substitution  of  the  study  of  nature  for  classical  study  in  our  training 
schools  and  colleges.  At  the  chancellor's  reception  that  evening  I  heard 
the  late  Professor  Charles  Davies,  the  author  of  mathematical  text-books, 
then  the  eminent  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point,  say  to  Presi- 
dent Barnard  in  contradiction  of  the  doctrine  of  his  address :  *  If  I 
wanted  to  make  a  young  man  an  accomplished  mathematician  in  foiur 
years,  I  would  not  have  him  study  mathematics  four  years.  I  would 
have  him  study  Latin  and  Greek  for  three  years,  followed  by  a  study  of 
mathematics  for  one  year;  and  then  I  know  that  he  would  make  a 
better  mathematician  than  if  he  had  studied  mathematics  all  the  time.' 
Such  testimony  from  such  a  source  is  encoiuraging  and  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Professor  Davies  believed  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  better 
training  studies  to  acquire  mathematics  than  mathematics  itself.  This 
great  life  long  mathematician  was  wise  enough  to  believe  and  candid 
enough  to  admit  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  superior  to  mathematics  as 
a  discipline. 

The  marked  increase  of  classical  study  in  the  schools  of  this  state  the 
past  year,  reported  by  Director  Parsons,  is  in  this  connection  most  encour- 
aging. Believe  me  the  people  of  this  country  are  too  intelligent,  have 
too  much  common  sense  to  deprive  themselves  or  to  permit  others  to 
deprive  them  of  the  advantage  of  classical  training.  Our  people  really 
want  no  short  cuts  in  education.  Be  not  deceived.  They  will  not  long 
follow  them.  Those  who  plan  systems  of  education  on  the  supposition 
that  our  people  want  short  cuts  will  tind  themselves  woefully  mistaken. 
Our  best  business  men  know  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  best  train- 
ing for  business  is  now  given  by  our  classical  colleges.  Mr  Andrew 
Carnegie  did  not  believe  this;  and  he  ignorantly  affirmed  a  few  years 
ago  that  he  could  find  no  college  graduates  among  successful  business 
men.  Answering  this  remarkable  statement,  a  leading  newspaper  in  the 
city  of  New  York  easily  found,  in  one  day,  more  than  twenty-five  college 
graduates  —  and  thrice  as  many  more  could  have  been  found  among  the 
lea  lers  in  business  in  the  metropolis,  who  prom[)ily  affirmed  that  for  com- 
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mercial  purposes,  a  college  training,  even  with  no  specialism,  is  invalu- 
able. Have  no  fear  that  classical  studies  will  be  superseded  in  education. 
Like  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  will  survive  all  criticism,  and  be  all  the 
better  for  it. 

But  the  past  educational  year  has  not  been  filled  completely  with  dis- 
agreements and  controversies.  We  educators  are  all  alike  devoted  to  one 
of  the  noblest  callings  in  this  world.  We  differ  only  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  best  ends  may  be  gained.  There  has  been  much  sweetness  as 
well  as  light  in  the  honeycomb  of  our  educational  life  this  year.  Deeds 
of  kindness  as  well  as  courteous  words  have  passed  between  some  of  our 
leading  institutions. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  University  have  accorded  to  the  professors 
of  the  New  York  University  the  same  privileges  as  are  accorded  to  the 
alumni  of  Columbia  in  the  use  of  the  library  of  Columbia  College.  Two 
years  ago,  the  University  of  Virginia  lost  its  library  and  library  buildings 
and  other  buildings  by  fire.  The  trustees  of  Columbia  University  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Virginia  University  as  many  of  their  duplicate  books 
as  the  Virginia  authorities  would  accept.  1183  volumes  were  thus  pre- 
sented by  Columbia  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  appreciated 
this  practical  evidence  of  Columbia's  sympathy  with  them  in  their  heavy 
loss. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gifts  of  the  year  has  been  perhaps  the 
latest  gift  of  ex-President  White  to  Cornell  University.  It  is  an  impos- 
ing, impressive  gateway  of  iron  and  stone  at  the  main  approach  to  the 
campus  of  the  University.  At  the  entrance,  the  road  is  spanned  by  an 
elaborate  wrought  iron  arch.  At  each  end  of  the  arch  are  wing  walls,  in 
the  center  of  which  are  placed  tablets,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions ; 
upon  the  west  wing :  *  So  enter  that  daily  thou  may'st  become  more 
learned  and  thoughtful ;  so  depart  that  daily  thou  may'st  become  more 
useful  to  thy  country  and  to  mankind.*  Upon  the  east  wing:  *  The  Lord 
bless  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this  time  forth  forevermore.' 

It  was  to  me  no  trifling  occurrence,  but  a  significant  and  gratifying 
example  of  educational  and  educating  hospitality  and  comity,  when  the 
Chancellor  and  Faculty  of  Syracuse  University  gave  what  was  enthusi- 
astically called  *  a  royal  reception '  to  the  academic  principals  on  the 
evening  of  the  opening  of  their  twelfth  annual  conference  at  Syracuse  in 
December  last. 

Did  not  our  hearts  sink  within  us  last  winter  when  we  heard  that  by 
the  dishonesty  of  its  treasurer,  the  University  of  Illinois  had  lost  most  of 
its  endowment  upon  which  its  financial  life  depended  ?     Every  teacher 
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in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  knew  him,  sympathized 
with  President  Draper,  now  of  Illinois,  our  former  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  in  his  trying  position.  But  now,  we  rejoice  to  say,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  cheering  educational  events  of  the  year  to  record  that 
the  legislature  of  Illinois,  at  its  last  session,  representing  the  people  of 
the  state,  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  University  all  the  money  it  had 
lost  through  its  dishonest  treasurer,  principal  and  accrued  interest  to  (.ate, 
so  that  not  one  employee  of  the  University  of  Illinois  will  suffer  any  loss 
whatever,  and  the  endowment  will  be  fully  restored. 

To-night,  from  his  old  home,  we  send  our  greeting,  with  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  our  comrade  and  friend.  And  we  honor  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  for  its  munificent  gift  to  popular  education. 


THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION 

BY  GOV.  FRANK   S.  BLACK 

The  interest  felt  in  education  marks  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity. Industry  and  even  progress  to  a  considerable  degree  and  in 
various  ways  may  exist  where  the  standard  of  education  is  commonplace. 
But  the  larger  forces  that  push  out  and  conquer,  that  dispel  darkness  and 
build  temples,  and  make  the  fondest  dreams  seem  reasonable  ambitions, 
must  rest  upon  the  base  of  high  and  conscientious  scholarship.  The 
structure  of  education  in  this  country  has  been  reared  at  great  cost,  and 
in  this  cost  the  element  of  money  is  but  a  grain  upon  the  shore.  It  is 
the  labor,  the  thought,  the  sacrifice,  the  patience,  burned  into  it  from  the 
foundation  to  the  lowers,  that  have  given  it  its  grandeur,  strength  and 
permanence.  Parts  of  it  may  sometimes  be  weak,  but  you  must 
strengthen  them,  for  in  that  temple  is  the  hope  of  the  race.  Our  obHga- 
tions  to  the  studious  and  thoughtful  have  alwa)S  been  most  gratefully 
acknowledged.  Energy  and  determination  in  an  individual  will  seldom 
succeed  unless  guided  by  prudence.  The  courage  and  strength  of  a 
nation  give  little  assurance  of  security  unless  tempered  by  wisdom. 
I  sometimes  doubt  whether  the  obliuation  of  the  state  to  the  scholar  is  as 
great  as  it  used  to  be.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic  the  statesman, 
the  politician  and  the  scholar  wcie  the  same.  What  any  man  possessed 
of  education  or  enlightenment  was  devoted  freely  to  his  country. 
His  individual  attainmenis  were  his  country's  gain  and  at  times 
his    country's   service.     It  seems    sometimes   as    though    the  scholar's 
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path  is  narrowing  as  he  advances.  If  that  be  true,  it  is  not 
a  promise,  but  a  danger.  As  the  world  enlarges  the  scholar 
should  broaden  with  the  rest.  He  should  grow  to  the  size  of 
a  statesman  and  not  shrink  to  the  crippled  state  of  a  critic.  Scholar- 
ship is  degraded  unless  joined  with  charity  and  sense.  Her  domain 
should  be  the  whole  world,  her  subject  the  whole  race,  and  she  should 
be  ashamed  to  let  her  voice  be  always  prophetic  of  misfortune.  Evils 
exist  in  the  world,  but  men  are  very  rare  who  have  not  heard  of  that. 
The  need  is  for  correction  and  for  aid  to  those  who  are  willing  to  attempt 
it.  If  a  fire  rages  the  call  is  not  for  one  to  tell  how  it  could  be  prevented 
or  to  chide  those  who  fight  it,  but  for  help  to  put  it  out.  It  should  be 
quenched  first  and  discussed  afterward.  One  fighter  on  the  spot  is  worth 
a  thousand  critics  at  home.  Scholars  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  every 
year,  but  the  world  would  forgive  them  for  not  going  so  deep  if  they 
would  only  have  more  breadth.  If  they  dig  wisely  they  may  accomplish 
much,  but  little  good  is  done  by  those  who  only  burrow.  The  latter 
come  to  the  surface  only  often  enough  to  be  astonished  without  compre- 
hending. A  partial  comprehension  makes  many  critics  but  no  masters. 
Scholars  should  stay  up  in  the  light  even  though  the  sun  be  warm. 
They  are  confined  too  much  in  the  study  and  are  not  enough  out  in  the 
sun.  They  learn  too  much  from  books  and  not  enough  from  experience. 
They  rely  too  much  upon  what  a  thing  is  said  to  be  instead  of  what  it 
is.  We  have  reached  a  period  when  not  everything  reported  is  certain 
to  be  true.  If  the  scholar  would  sometimes  mingle  in  the  current  of 
affairs,  would  step  down  from  the  shades  of  the  bank  and  let  that  current 
touch  him,  he  would  know  after  that  that  not  every  man  who  enters  that 
current  goes  over  the  dam.  If  he  enters  resolutely  and  works  well  he 
may  bring  some  rubbish  ashore,  and  even  if  the  stream  appears  not  to 
have  been  improved  much  where  he  stands,  it  will  be  clearer  below. 

I  wish  every  scholar  in  the  country  would  enter  politics.  If  he  did, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  harm  to  him,  while  the  gain  of  his  country 
would  be  lasting  and  substantial.  There  are  abuses  to  be  corrected,  but 
nothing  will  correct  them  but  work,  and  work  can  never  be  effective 
unless  the  efforts  of  many  are  combined.  All  those  struggling  for  the 
same  destination  should  be  willing  to  reach  it  even  by  different  roads, 
and  each  should  remember  that  losing  sight  of  another  who  has  pro- 
ceeded by  a  different  path  is  no  proof  that  that  other  has  turned  back. 
Nothing  should  be  based  upon  impulse  if  conviction  can  be  attained.  The 
same  forces,  aided  by  toleration,  will  win  a  thousand  times,  and  the  next 
thousand  times,  governed  by  distrust,  will  fail. 
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I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  as  a  scholar,  for  I  claim  only  to  have 
once  started  in  that  career,  while  you  have  pursued  it  all  your  lives,  but  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the  scholar  and  his  work,  and  I 
rely  upon  this  feeling  to  be  my  excuse  to  you  for  this  admonition :  Think 
not  only  of  what  you  have  done,  but  also  of  the  splendid  possibilities 
which  your  high  place  opens  to  you.  Remember  not  only  the  power 
that  rests  upon  your  shoulders  as  an  educator,  but  also  that  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  rests  beside  it.  If  you  are  stronger  than  others,  more  can  right- 
fully be  demanded  of  you,  and  above  all  other  things  remember  this,  that 
confidence  is  better  than  distrust,  better  as  a  weapon  for  you,  better  to 
encourage  others  who  bear  and  realize  responsibility. 


Tuesday    morning,  June    29 
SCIENCE  TEACHING 

THE  PRESENT  TREND  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

BY   PROF.    WILLIAM    MORRIS    DAVIS,    HARVARD     UNIVERSITY 

The  explorations  of  modem  times  manifest  both  novelty  of  method  and 
increase  in  quantity.  Modem  means  of  transportation  have  so  greatly 
facilitated  travel  that  nearly  every  educated  man  becomes  a  traveler,  and 
explorers  of  new  ground  are  to  be  found  in  every  large  community.  The 
publications  of  the  larger  geographical  societies  attest  to  the  great  quan- 
tity of  product  from  individual  enterprises,  reaching  even  to  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  world.  Good  watches,  whereby  some  standard  time  can  be 
compared  with  local  time,  enable  even  the  amateur  to  make  relatively 
accurate  determination  of  longitude.  Aneroid  barometers  now  give 
determinations  of  altitude  of  much  greater  accuracy  than  could  be 
attained  by  such  portable  instmments  half  a  century  ago.  Dry  film 
photography  has  revolutionized  and  wonderfully  improved  the  methods 
of  geographic  record  and  illustration.  Official  surveys,  by  land  and  sea, 
have  been  prosecuted  with  great  vigor.  Nearly  all  the  world  is  outlined, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  is  mapped.  There  is  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  trend  of  geography,  as  far  as  it  is 
manifested  by  the  activity  of  exploration  and  publication. 

The  geographic  investigations  of  modern  times  are  fundamentally 
unlike  those  of  earlier  centuries  in  two  respects.  They  recognize  the 
features  and  processes  of  the  earth,  as  seen  in  land,  water  and  air,  to  be 
the  products  of  causes  ordinarily  in  operation,  and  seek   to  observe  exis- 
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ting  features  better  by  understanding  their  origin.  The  treatment  of  the 
ocean  and  atmosphere  in  this  rational  manner  is  not  so  novel  as  the 
rational  treatment  of  the  lands ;  but  even  with  respect  to  air  and  water, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  for  these 
50  years  have  witnessed  the  exploration  of  the  deep  sea,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  weather  services  in  many  lands.  Atmospheric  processes  have  in 
this  century  received  an  altogether  new  appreciation,  toward  which  four 
Americans,  Redfield  and  Espy,  Loomis  and  Ferrel,  have  contributed  a 
large  share  to  the  credit  of  our  country.  The  rational  explanation  and 
description  of  land  forms  is  more  particularly  a  modern  innovation,  and 
has  given  scientific  geography  an  altogether  new  trend.  It  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  empirical  methods  of  an  older  time,  that  are  unhappily 
still  too  generally  current.  Scientific  geography  was  not  possible  till  the 
science  of  geology  had  been  rather  well  advanced ;  but  from  having  been 
long  delayed,  it  is  now  making  all  the  more  rapid  progress.  Timidly  be- 
gun years  ago  with  the  elementary  processes  of  sand-dune  accumulation, 
or  with  the  more  sensational  processes  of  volcanic  growth,  it  now  attempts 
to  bring  every  part  of  the  land  surface  under  examination  and  explana- 
tion, and  with  a  really  extraordinary  success.  The  members  of  our 
national  surveys  are  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  But  there  unfortun- 
ately exists  still  a  too  prevalent  neglect  of  the  thorough  study  of  land 
forms  by  those  who  go  forth  to  explore  new  regions ;  and  hence  their  re- 
ports are  less  intelligent  and  less  intelligible  than  if  their  preparation  for 
observational  work  had  been  more  systematic.  We  should  hardly  accept 
an  account  of  the  flora  of  a  region  from  a  traveler  uninformed  in  systematic 
botany ;  and  such  a  traveler  would  not  be  called  a  botanist.  Yet  we 
constantly  accept  an  account  of  the  form  of  a  region  from  a  traveler 
uninformed  in  systematic  geography,  and  as  a  rule  such  a  traveler  is  called, 
a  geographer.  There  is,  I  regret  to  say,  hardly  any  visible  trend  away 
fi*om  this  unsatisfactory  practice.  Truly,  we  should  never  wish  to 
prevent  the  geographically  uninformed  from  traveling ;  but  we  may 
perhaps  hope  some  day  to  see  a  higher  standard  of  appropriate  attain- 
ments required  before  calling  a  traveler  by  so  technical  a  name  as  a 
geographer. 

The  second  respect  in  which  the  geographic  investigations  of  modern 
times  are  unlike  those  of  earlier  years  is  seen  in  the  relation  between  man 
and  the  earth.  Geography,  as  defined  by  the  German  school  led  by  Ritter, 
and  familiarized  to  us  first  through  the  lectures  and  writings  of  Guyot,  is 
the  study  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  man.  One  part  of  geography,  which  is 
coming  to  be  called  physiography,  is  concerned  with  the  physical  envi- 
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ronment  of  man,  and  everything  about  land,  ocean  and  atmosphere  that 
constitutes  an  element  of  man's  physical  environment  is  therefore  a  subject 
for  physiographic  study.  The  other  pait  of  geography  concerns  the 
manner  in  which  man  lives  on  the  earth ;  a  great  subject,  allied  to 
anthropology.  Prof.  Ratzel,  of  Leipzig,  calls  it 'anthropogeography. 
The  older  school  of  geographers  marveled  at  the  adaptations  of  the  earth 
to  man ;  but  since  the  philosophy  of  evolution  has  become  established, 
the  modern  school  attentively  studies  the  way  in  which  man  has  been 
adapted  to  the  earth.  There  is  a  w  )rld  of  difference  between  these  two 
schools. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  investigating  explorer  of  a  new  region   should 
enter  it  doubly  equipjicd  ;  not  only  should  he  be  able  to  give  intelligent 
account  of  the  physical  features  of  the  region,  in  the  light  of  all  that  has 
been  learned  about  such  matters  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  he  should 
also  be  able  to  give  a  thorough  account  of  all  the  ways  in  which  man  has 
adjusted  himself  to  t.ie  local  physical  features,  in  the  light  of  all  that  has 
been  learned  about  such  adjustments  elsewhere ;  but  he  may  well  excuse 
himself  to  day  for  the  lack  of  such  preparation  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
it.     Any  one  who  will  read  the  current  publications  of  geographic  societies, 
or  the  narratives  of  travelers  published  independently  in  book  form  will 
soon  find  that  very  few  explorers  concern  themselves  seriously  with  either 
of  the  two  sides  of  geographic  observation  ;  still  fewer  with  both.    They 
give  us  an  entertaining  narrative,  often  w^ith  rather  too  much  personal 
incident  and  adventure  for  the  taste  of  those  who  read  to  learn  about  the 
region    traveled    over   instead    of    about    the    traveler.      One   of    the 
most    hopeful  bigns    of  a   trend   away  from   so   unstudious   a   manner 
of  traveling,  and  toward  a  more    thorough    and   scientific    geographi- 
cal   manner   is    the   establishment   of  systematic  instruction  for  intend- 
ing  travelers  and  explorers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  geograph- 
ical  society  of    London.     The  development  of  a  good   course  of  prac- 
tical  instruction    in   so  auspicious   an    association    can    not    fail    to    be 
productive  of  advance.     1  wish  that   our  American,  National  and  other 
geographical  societies  might  in   this  country  lend  countenance  to  the 
importance  of  similar  preparation  before  exploration ;  but  as  long  as  our 
young  Americans  travel  ( hiefly  for  recreation,  sport,  or  adventure,  and 
know  nothing   at  all  about  our  geographical  societies,  or  about  the  two 
sides  of  scientific  geo^rai)hy,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  often  undertake 
serious  study  beforehand   or  attempt  assiduous  obiervation  while  in  the 
field.      Desirable  as  a  trend  toward  more  studious  travel  may  be,  it  can 
hardly  be  described  as  characteristic  of  this  century;  still  less,  of  tViis 
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country.  It  is  the  very  exceptional  traveler  who  goes  really  well  pre- 
pared to  see  and  appreciate  the  facts  of  geography  that  pass  before  his 
eyes. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  University  convocation  is  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  phase  of  geography.  This  may  be  consid-. 
cred  under  two  headings;  the  material  equipment,  and  the  teacher's 
preparation. 

The  material  equipment  is  becoming  more  and  more  ample,  year  by 
year,  and  it  is  manifesting  a  constantly  improving  quality ;  but  there  is 
still  much  to  be  desired.  In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  text-books,  there 
are  not  yet  enough  in  the  different  grades  and  divisions  of  geography. 
Some  books  of  elementary  grade,  intended  for  the  student^s  hands,  are 
comparatively  good;  but  those  intended  for  more  advanced  study  or  for 
reference  in  the  teacher's  hands,  still  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  latter  deficiency  is  the  insufficient  establishment  of 
geography  as  a  scientific  subject,  and  the  consequently  small  number  of 
persons  who  make  its  cultivation  a  life  work.  But  a  hopeful  sign  of 
better  times  coming  is  the  appearance  of  such  books  as  Geikie's  Scenery 
of  Scotland,  the  masterpiece  of  its  kind ;  and  the  recent  publication  of 
the  handy  volumes  on  the  Lakes  and  Glaciers  of  North  America  by  Prof. 
I.  C.  Russell  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  An  effort  in  this  direction, 
fathered  by  the  National  geographic  society,  led  to  the  preparation  of 
a  brief  series  of  National  geographic  monographs  two  years  ago ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  from  the  great  body 
of  teachers,  and  their  publication  entailed  a  loss.  Another  effort  to  place 
fresh  and  original  material  in  the  hands  of  teachers  is  seen  in  the  Journal 
of  school  geography,  now  in  its  first  volume,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof. 
R.  E.  Dodge,  of  the  Teachers  college.  New  York.  I  feel  a  personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  venture,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  urging 
all  teachers  who  are  desirous  of  furthering  the  cause  of  geographic  edu- 
cation to  support  it  with  their  contributions  and  subscriptions. 

The  special  preparation  of  material  for  the  study  of  home  geography  has 
not  advanced  far.  Prof.  Tarr  of  Cornell  is  now  issuing  through  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  geographical  society.  New  York,  a  series  of  essays 
on  the  geography  of  the  Empire  state  which  are  sorely  needed;  for  great 
as  the  wealth  of  New  York  is,  and  varied  as  are  its  geographic  features, 
there  is  nowhere  any  adequate  account  of  them  to  be  found  in  print.  An 
almost  unique  effort  has  been  made  in  Indiana,  under  the  lead  of  Prof.  C. 
R.  Dryer  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Terre  Haute,  in  the  preparation 
by  several  specialists  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Indiana  geography,  origi- 
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nally  published  in  the  Inland  educator  (monthly)  and  now  reappearing  in 
book  form.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  studious  attention  to  home  problems.  Prof.  Dryer's  work  is  to  be 
continued,  and  it  should  have  many  successors  elsewhere.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  curious  inattention  of  the  various  state  geological  surveys  to 
the  educational  needs  of  their  states  may  be  commented  upon.  Many  of 
these  surveys  are  chronically  in  want  of  popular  support  in  order  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  legislative  appropriations;  yet  they  seem  to  have  very 
generally  neglected  the  development  of  an  interested  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  for  hardly  an  example  can  be 
given  in  which  their  publications,  or  even  a  few  chapters  of  their  publica- 
tions have  been  prepared  with  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of  geography 
first  in  mind.  An  essay  on  the  physical  features  of  Missouri  by 
Prof  C.  F.  Marbut  of  the  Missouri  state  university  and  a  member  of  the 
state  geological  survey,  has  recently  been  published  in  an  annual 
report  of  the  survey ;  this  in  a  way  makes  an  exception  to  the  above 
statement ;  but  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  rises  far  above  the  understand- 
ing of  most  of  the  teachers  under  whom  the  school  children  of  the  state  will 
have  to  make  their  first  acquaintance  with  home  geography.  What  the 
state  surveys  should  prepare,  perhaps  jointly  with  the  state  departments 
of  public  instruction,  is  a  series  of  very  elementary  tracts,  issued  at  brief 
intervals  and  distributed  to  all  public  school  teachers,  and  gradually 
rising  from  the  more  simple  to  the  more  difficult  local  geographic  prob- 
lems. In  this  way  a  running  educational  fire  would  be  kept  up,  and  in 
time  a  successful  assault  would  be  made  on  the  conservatism  of  antique 
methods.  Surely  the  intelligent  teachers  would  be  grateful  for  such 
assistance  in  their  work.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  expensive,  it  may  be 
retorted  that  it  is  really  economical ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  children  of  the 
state  are  detained  in  school,  it  is  important  that  their  time  while  there 
should  be  most  intelligently  occupied  ;  and  if  the  official  geologists  of 
the  state  acquire  at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  public  treasury  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  local  geography,  this  knowledge  should  be  dissemin- 
ated as  broadly  as  possible  in  order  to  repay  its  cost.  It  has  long  been 
the  fashion  for  state  surveys  to  prepare  at  considerable  cost  elaborate 
memoirs  on  the  more  advanced  problems  of  geology,  and  I  trust  this 
practice  will  be  long  continued ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  all  the  time 
assumed  that  the  more  elementary  problems  of  geography  and  geology 
were  so  well  known  that  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  them,  and  here  is 
the  fundamental  mistake.  The  great  geological  surveys  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  of  enormous  service  to  the  mining  engineer,  but  they  have 
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had  little  effect  on  the  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  children,  who  are  still 
prevailingly  ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  beauties  of  their  home 
geography. 

There  is  an  indirect  result  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  geological 
survey  that  is  destined  to  be  of  immense  service  in  furnishing  material 
equipment  for  classes  in  geography.     This  great  survey  is  preparing  a 
topographic  map  of  the  country,  ultimately  to  be  used  as  a  base  map  for 
geologic  coloring.     By  recent  congressional  enactment,  single  sheets  of 
the  topographic  map  may  be  sold  at  five  cents  each ;  and  if  bought  by 
the  hundred,  they  may  be  sold  at  the  nominal  price  of  two  cents  each. 
There  has  been  no  step  taken  in  recent  years  of  greater  import  to  the 
successful  teaching  of  elementary  geography;  but  as  yet  no  one  seems 
to  know  anything  about  it,  and  the  few  teachers  who  have  heard  the 
announcement  are  still  uninformed  as  to  what  map  sheets  they  had  best 
buy.    The  practical  method  here  is  to  address  such  a  publication  as  the 
Journal  of  school  geography^  mentioned  above,  asking  for  a  list  of  maps 
that   would  be  most  serviceable   either  for  the  study  of  a  particular 
locality  or  for  the  illustration  of  a  particular  problem ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  so,  the  editor  or  some  of  his  associates  would  doubtless 
insert  a  reply  in   the  Journal^   giving   the   desired   information.     The 
geographic  facts  supplied  by  these  maps  would  add  to  the  geographic 
knowledge  possessed  by  any  single  individual  in  the  country,  however 
expert.     I  venture  to  say  that  even  the  few  sheets  yet  published  for 
areas  within  New  York  state  exhibit  facts  not  known,  not   even  sus- 
pected, by  any  person  in  this  audience ;  and  yet  of  significant  import- 
ance in  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  New  York  man,  either 
aborigine  or  settler,  has  adapted  himself  to  his  surroundings.     As  an  aid 
to  teachers,  I  have  recently  prepared   several  essays   on   the  use  of  the 
sheets  of  these  state  maps  in  schools,  and  the  essays  have  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  by  the  state  boards  of  education  in  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.     It  is  probable  that  persons  wish- 
ing copies  of  these  tracts  can  obtain  them  on  addressing  the  state  officials. 
Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  a  little  book  entitled  Go^^ernmental  maps 
for  use  in  schools  (H.  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York),  an  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
ference on  geography  held   several   years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
committee   of   lo ;    it   will  be   found  serviceable   by  those  who  wish  to 
utilize  existing  official  maps  and  thus  enrich  their  methods  of  teaching. 
It   should  also  be  noted  that  there   is  now  in  preparation  by  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey  a  folio  containing  a  number  of  topographical  sheets 
with   explanatory  text   and   exhibiting  a   variety  of  typical  geographic 
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forms.     Due  notice  of  the  publication  of  this  folio  will  be  given  in  the 
Journal  of  school  geography. 

All  this  indicates  an  increasing  variety  of  material  aids  for  geographic 
teaching.  Some  of  the  material  will  lead  to  methods  of  teaching  that 
are  distinctly  in  advance  of  those  now  followed  in  the  schools ;  the  very 
existence  of  this  material  is  indicative  of  a  fortunate  trend,  prophetic  of 
rapid  advance  in  the  near  future. 

After  books  and  maps  come  pictures  and  models.  Photographs  exist 
in  great  numbers  now-a-days ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  select  those  of  real 
geographical  value.  The  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  contain  excel- 
lent reproductions  of  geographic  views  from  time  to  time  ;  for  example,  a 
series  of  remarkably  good  pictures  in  Harper^ s  weekly^  of  the  Mississippi 
flood  last  spring  may  be  mentioned.  If  cut  out  and  pasted  on  cards, 
these  may  have  a  high  educational  value,  and  a  useful  collection  may 
be  thus  formed  at  moderate  expense ;  but  such  a  collection  can  not  be 
very  systematic.  Lantern  slides  are  invaluable  as  means  of  illustraiion ; 
or  even  if  the  projections  are  too  transient  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  study,  their 
verisimilitude  is  so  great  that  one  may  almost  feel  in  the  presence  of  the 
actual  landscape  while  they  are  thrown  on  the  screen.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  collections  of  slides  now  in  use  in  New  York,  traveling  from 
school  to  school ;  but  I  can  say  from  much  experience  that  the  slides 
found  in  the  collections  of  the  larger  dealers  are  most  unsatisfactory  from 
an  educational  standpoint.  They  are  as  a  rule  *  sensational '  views,  col- 
lected where  photographs  are  sold  to  tourists,  and  entirely  unsystematic 
and  incomplete.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  thorough  illustration  to  the 
geography  of  any  state  in  this  country  by  means  of  the  slides  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  stock  of  dealers.  To  make  a  short  step  toward  a 
remedy  for  this  difficulty,  I  prepared  a  list  of  about  loo  geographic 
lantern  slides  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  few  years 
ago;  these  may  be  had  of  E.  E.  Howell,  Washington,  D.  C.  Much 
work  is  yet  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Geographic  models  are  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  represent  actual 
and  typical  land  forms.  Among  the  best  of  the  former  are  those  pre- 
pared by  Howell  of  Washington,  showing  the  United  StUes  on  a  true 
curved  surface,  as  well  as  certain  smaller  areas,  such  as  southern  New  Eng- 
land. These  certainly  have  great  value,  but  their  expi  nse  is  forbidding. 
Models  of  ideal  land  forms  have  no  established  place  in  the  geographic 
market.  A  series  of  four  type  models,  illustrating  a  glacier,  a  torrent,  a 
volcanic  island,  and  a  coastal  area,  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Albert  Heim  of 
Zurich  several  years  ago,  and  copies  of  them   have  been  imported  by  a 
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few  colleges  in  this  country;  but  they  are  as  expensive  as  they  are  beauti- 
ful and  instructive.  During  the  past  winter,  a  series  of  typical  models 
was  constructed  in  my  laboratory  by  Mr  G.  C.  Curtis,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  use  in  elementary  teaching;  the  expense  of  the  work  being  met 
by  a  subscription  from  a  number  of  friends  of  educational  progress  in 
Boston;  and  I  propose  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  bring  the  results 
of  this  work  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  publishers  ;  hoping  on  the 
one  hand  to  excite  a  desire  for  such  materials,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
promote  their  pubhcation  at  moderate  cost.  I  shall  shortly  have  a  cir- 
cular prepared,  from  which  those  who  desire  it  can  gain  fuller  information 
about  my  plans  It  is  manifest  that  pictures  and  models  are  at  pre>ent 
in  a  less  advanced  and  less  available  state  than  books  and  maps,  though 
all  show  an  advance. 

There  is  one  piece  of  material  equipment  that  is  extremely  rare,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes ;  that  is,  a  geographic  laboratory,  where  not  only 
maps,  pictures,  and  books  may  be  studied  and  worked  over,  but  where 
actual  experiment  on  the  imitative  production  of  land  forms  may  be 
undertaken.  Some  day,  such  laboratories  will  be  less  uncommon ;  to-day 
I  know  of  but  one  in  a  secondary  school,  namely  in  the  new  science  hall 
of  the  academy  at  Worcester,  Mass.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  a 
school  in  which  the  disciplinary  value  of  scientific  studies  equals  that  of 
classical  studies,  and  that  honors  in  science  are  there  rated  as  high  by 
teachers  and  students  as  those  m  classics ;  a  statement  that  can  not  be  made 
for  all  preparatory  schools.  Moreover,  this  is  not  because  the  j)rincipal 
of  the  school  is  a  teacher  of  science,  for  he  teaches  Gieek;  but  solely 
because  he  recognizes  that  scientific  studies  must  stand  on  a  just 
footing  and  reach  a  sincere  and  serious  development;  physiography 
along  wiih  the  rest.  Onv^  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer;  and  one 
school  may  not  make  a  trend ;  but  I  know  of  two  other  schools  in  which 
new  constructions,  soon  to  be  undertaken,  will  include  geographic  labo- 
ratories ;  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  trend  in  this  direction  is  budding 
forth. 

With  regard  to  all  these  materials  —  explorations  and  investigations, 
as  well  as  ^tan<.hl^d  and  special  educational  materials  of  a  geographic 
character,  there  is  a  distinct  trend  of  opinion  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  so  well  used  in  schools  as  they  should  be.  Whether  the  materials 
arc  inadequate,  or  whether  the  teacher's  preparation  is  insufficient,  there 
is  a  distinct  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  existing  state  of  geography 
in  the  schools.  This  is  encouraging,  but  not  altogether  flattering.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  insufficient 
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knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  lack  of  conscientious 
effort ;  but  the  basis  for  effort  is  inadequate.  It  is  true  that  use  is  coming 
to  be  more  and  more  commonly  made  of  outdoor  excursions  and  obser- 
vational lessons ;  but  I  have  as  a  rule  found  teachers  very  timid  on  such 
occasions,  as  if  hardly  venturing  to  go  far  beyond  the  very  elements  of 
the  subjects;  and  sometimes  not  going  far  enough  to  reach  even  the 
elements.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  teachers  are  not 
at  home  out  doors  ;  to  them,  geography  is  too  largely  an  indoor,  empirical 
study,  because  in  their  own  younger  days  it  was  not  naturally  developed 
as  an  observational  study,  supplemented  by  book  work.  I  have  seen 
many  valiant  efforts  toward  improvement,  but  too  often  with  the 
same  sort  of  result  that  follows  the  attempt  to  learn  a  new 
language  after  childhood  is  passed;  it  is  always  spoken  with  a  foreign 
accent.  As  a  result,  we  have  here  a  sort  of  educational  deadlock. 
The  teachers  of  to-day  S[)eak  scientific  geography  haltingly  and  with  an 
accent,  because  they  had  no  chance  of  learning  to  speak  it  fluently  and 
correctly  when  they  were  young.  But  the  students  of  to-day  will  be  the 
teachers  of  the  next  generation,  and  they  will  also  speak  geography  with 
an  accent,  because  their  teachers  do.  The  best  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
might  be  through  the  normal  schools ;  but  thorough-going,  scientific 
geography  is  still  so  undeveloped  that  it  is  hardly  yet  at  home  even  in 
the  normal  schools.  Progress  away  from  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  can  not  be  rapid  ;  but  progress  will  surely  be  made,  because  on 
every  hand,  effort  toward  it  is  so  manifest. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  general 
lack  of  recognition  of  geography  by  the  universities.  Any  subject  that  is 
entirely  relegated  to  the  schools  must  suffer  in  contrast  to  those  subjects 
which  receive  attention  all  along  the  educational  line,  up  to  the  top.  It 
is  often  said  to  me  by  college  students :  *  I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  position 
as  teacher  in  a  school,  for  schools  offer  so  little  opportunity  for  specializa- 
tion and  advance.'  Let  me  say,  parenthetically,  that  I  think  the  opinion 
thus  expressed  is  very  one-sided,  and  that  the  work  of  school  teaching 
may  well  have  its  own  great  rewards  in  the  way  of  molding  and  building 
character  in  young  and  plastic  pupils ;  yet  the  opinion  is  often  confirmed 
by  remarks  from  school  teachers  tliemselves,  whose  ambitions  are  toward 
the  development  of  their  subjects  rather  than  toward  the  development 
of  their  pupils.  But  all  this  is  testimony  to  the  same  effect ;  namely, 
that  school  teachers  {lave  other  responsibilities  than  the  scientific 
development  of  their  subjects  of  teaching.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  great  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject,     li  is  in  the  colleges  and 
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universities  that  specialization  goes  so  far  as  to  enable  the  specialist  to 
advance  his  subject  It  is  therefore  from  the  colleges  that  the  schools 
have  received  the  endowment  of  *  Latin  at  sight  *  and  *  laboratory 
physics,'  and  improvement  of  subject  and  method  in  various  other 
departments ;  but  the  schools  receive  little  from  the  colleges  toward  the 
improvement  of  geography.  This  is  not  true  in  Germany;  but  I  have 
not  time  now  to  consider  the  status  of  geography  in  Europe.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  few  American  universities,  geography  or  physical  geography  is 
included  among  the  subjects  for  admission  examination  or  admission 
certificates;  but  the  requirements  are  seldom  such  as  to  make  geography 
a  resi>ected  subject.  In  a  few  American  universities  there  may  be  found 
a  professor  of  geography  or  of  physical  geography ;  but  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  when  these  subjects  are  taught,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  chief  interests  are  elsewhere;  it  is  commonly  the  professor  of 
history  or  of  geology  who  teaches  geography,  if  it  is  taught  at  all.  As 
long  as  this  state  of  things  prevails,  the  rescue  of  geography  from  its 
present  low  state  will  be  slow.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  authorities 
of  our  colleges  prefer  to  spend  their  money  on  other  subjects  than 
geography;  and  while  not  presuming  to  criticize  their  judgment,  it  may 
be  safely  contended  that  as  long  as  the  matter  thus  stands,  geography 
will  rise  very  slowly.  It  is  disappointing  to  discover  no  general  trend 
toward  progress  in  this  respect. 

There  are  two  progressive  trends  with  whose  mention  I  may  close  this 
address.  According  to  the  most  recent  inspection  that  I  have  made  of 
the  regents  examination  papers  in  geography,  there  is  a  distinct  trend 
away  from  such  questions  as — *Name  the  eastern  tier  of  counties  in  New 
York  state.'  This  is  very  gratifying.  One  may  well  wonder  what  was 
the  intention  of  the  examiner  ^ho  set  such  a  question,  and  thus  gave  the 
great  weight  of  the  regents  examinations  to  memoriter  work  of  so  com- 
monplace a  character.  What  ideal  of  intelligence  has  any  one  who  is 
alarmed  if  a  school  boy  or  girl  can  not  answer  such  a  question !  County 
judges,  sheriffs  and  their  deputies,  post-office  clerks  and  expressmen  —  a 
very  small  part  of  our  population  —  may  need  to  know  such  things  with- 
out referring  to  a  map,  but  if  so,  they  may  easily  learn  them  when  wanted, 
and  their  precious  school  days  can  be  better  utilized  on  broader  ques- 
tions. Truly,  if  an  ingenious  teacher  can  connect  the  arrangement  of 
counties  in  a  state  with  various  other  matters  so  as  to  make  an  interest- 
ing, instructive,  important  correlation,  then  her  scholars  will  learn  the 
counties  from  the  use  made  of  them  in  connection  with  other  things;  but 
to  encourage  the  memorizing  of  counties  in  cold  blood  is  something  from 
which  we  must  gladly  and  gratefully  trend  away. 
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Another  trend  that  I  am  glad  to  have  opportunity  of  mentioning  is  the 
proposal  to  announce  physiography  as  one  of  a  number  of  alternative 
admission  subjects  for  Harvard  college  and  the  Lawrence  scientific 
school.  Final  action  lias  not  yet  been  taken  by  the  faculty  regarding  the 
precise  announcement  that  is  to  be  made ;  but  certain  points  are  agreed 
upon.  In  the  first  place,  if  physiography  is  to  be  offered  for  admission 
to  the  college  or  the  school,  it  must  be  thoroughly  taught;  if  possible,  as 
thoroughly  as  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  or  any  other  well  established 
subject.  It  is  therefore  not  expected  that  there  will  be  immediately  any 
large  number  of  candidates  offering  physiography.  A  high  but  not  an 
unattainable  standard  will  be  set  and  adhered  to.  The  teacher  who  pre- 
pares the  candidate  should  have  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
minerals  and  rocks,  and  of  the  general  principles  of  geology,  meteorology, 
and  astronomy,  all  on  an  observational  basis.  He  should  be  well 
trained  in  physiography,  and  should  be  competent  to  undertake  original 
investigations  on  the  land  forms  of  his  school  district.  At  all  stages  of  the 
preparatory 'Course,  the  understanding  should  be  brought  in  to  aid  the 
memory.  Unless  rational  explanation  can  be  given  to  form  or  process,  and 
unless  form  and  process  can  be  shown  to  influence  the  way  in  which  man 
lives  on  the  earth,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  regarded  as  unsatis- 
factory. Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  correlation  of  form  with  struc- 
ture on  the  one  hand,  and  with  time  on  the  other.  No  less  care  should 
be  devoted  to  making  this  correlation  simple  and  broad  rather  than  com- 
plicated and  minute.  Formal  recitations,  memorized  from  a  text- book, 
must  be  among  the  least  effective  methods  of  teaching  a  subject  of  this 
kind.  Free  recitations  expressing  the  intelligent  understanding  of  a  well 
trained  pupil  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  highest  value  and  should  be 
carefully  cultivated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  colleges  will  follow  this 
example,  and  thus  aid    in  raising   the   standard  of  physiography  in   the 

schools. 

Discussion 

Prof.  Albert  Perry  Brigham — Every  progressive  teacher  of  geog- 
raphy owes  a  large  debt  to  Prof.  Davis,  and  I  am  glad  as  a  New  Yorker 
to  welcome  here  so  eminent  a  teacher  of  geography,  and  I  hope  he  will 
see  fit  to  return,  as  I  am  sure  he  will  have  an  invitation,  in  less  than  the 
10  years  to  which  he  refers.  Mark  Twain  relating  his  experience  as  a 
pilot  on  the  Mississippi  river  said  that  it  was  a  great  task  to  learn  1200 
miles  of  river,  and  when  he  learned  it  one  way  he  found  that  he  must 
learn  it  the  other  way,  and  when  he  knew  it  by  daylight,  he  must  know 
it  at  midnight.     Then  when  he  had  got  it  all  down  he  said,   *  Won't  the 
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river  go  fooling  around  ?  *  That  is  precisely  what  it  would  do,  and  we 
have  had  vivid  illustration  this  spring.  I  suggest  this  as  an  illustration 
of  that  dynamic,  vital  character  of  the  earth  in  which  we  live,  which  is 
the  dominant  conception  of  the  new  geography.  The  earth  is  not  dead ; 
it  does  not  hibernate,  it  does  not  go  to  sleep.  There  are  no  dead  geo- 
graphic forms;  the  earth  is  evolutionary.  Evolution  is  the  most  perva- 
sive, and  most  educationally  pervasive,  idea  of  our  time,  and  the  only 
opportunity  to  work  this  notion  into  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  is  through  the  schools  and  not  through  the 
college,  for  most  of  them  will  never  see  the  college.  It  is  through  the 
high  school.     The  grades  are  too  early  for  it. 

Let  me  suggest  that  here  is  the  only  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  time 
sense,  that  unspeakably  valuable  enlargement  to  the  mental  horizon  of 
the  educated  man  and  woman  which  must  come  to  most,  if  at  all,  through 
geography.  The  modem  geography  gives  us  a  rational,  enthusiastic,  de- 
lightful appreciation  of  scenery.  Most  men  and  women  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  topography.  They  can  not  tell  time  by  the  sun.  Put  them  in 
the  woods  and  they  don't  know  how  to  get  out.  Ask  them  the  way 
along  a  road  and  they  can  not  give  you  intelligible  directions.  They  don't 
know  the  difference  between  a  mountain  and  a  hill,  and  most  of  our 
school  geographies  don't  know  the  difference.  I  never  come  down  the 
Mohawk  valley,  past  Littlefalls,  without  seeing  people  crane  their  necks 
to  see  those  fine  cliffs.  How  many  of  them  know  that  they  have  a  his- 
tory? How  much  would  it  enhance  their  appreciation  if  they  understood 
that  most  of  the  valley  is  a  matured  valley,  and  that  the  section  at  Little- 
falls  is  young,  and  for  the  reason  that  a  mass  of  tough  rock  that  should 
have  stayed  several  hundred  feet  below,  has  been  hoisted  up  and  the  river 
has  been  having  a  harder  task  and  is  not  so  far  along  with  it. 

Modem  geography  introduces  us  to  the  conception  that  human  history 
is  controlled  by  physical  conditions,  that  all  physical  history  and  all 
organic  history  has  its  goal  in  man  himself  In  the  winter  term  I  give  a 
course  to  seniors  in  the  history  of  topography  and  they  lake  subjects  and 
work  out  their  theses.  Three  of  ihem  took  the  relation  of  topography  to 
the  campaigns  of  the  civil  war.  One  took  the  civil  war  as  a  whole, 
another  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  the  third  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
Rossiter  Johnson  says  somewhere  that  the  civil  war  was  an  attempt  to 
make  two  sovereignties  where  there  was  no  natural  barrier.  Some  one 
else  has  said  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  went  out  of  existence  because 
it  had  no  natural  boundary. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  BOTANY  IN  THE   SECONDARY   SCHCM>I.S 

BY  PROF.    GEORGE   F.   ATKINSON,   CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

During  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  on 
the  subject  of  science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  methods  of  instruction.  The  space  given  to  this  subject  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  lo  was  an  index  of  the  feelings  of  a  num- 
ber of  science  teachers  at  that  time. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  the  organization  of  a  state  science 
teachers  association  in  Colorado.  This  association  was  directly  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  a  science  department  in  the  N.  E.  A.  which 
met  at  Denver,  Col.,  during  the  summer  of  1895.  The  Colorado  asso- 
ciation was  also  largely  instrumental  in  effecting  the  organization  of  the 
New  York  State  science  teachers  association  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
at  Buffalo  one  year  ago.  A  similar  organization  was  also  effected  last 
year  in  Indiana. 

Each  one  of  these  associations  is  taking  active  and  definite  steps,  by 
the  appointment  of  committees  and  other  means,  to  determine  the  present 
condition  of  science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools ;  and  specially  to 
determine  to  what  extent  science  instruction  may  be  introduced  and  pro- 
moted in  these  centers  of  instruction  which  lie  nearer  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  than  do  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  also  been 
ahve  to  this  question  as  evinced  by  the  prominence  given  to  science  sub- 
jects during  the  past  few  years  at  the  annual  convocation  and  in  other 
ways. 

This  interest  has  extended  also  to  the  departments  of  science  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  several  of  which  now  offer  science  as  an 
option,  or  demand  certain  requirements  in  the  sciences  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  entrance  to  college,  patterning  their  demand  after  the  long 
established  custom  of  requirements  in  mathematics  and  certain  of  the 
languages.  So  that  one  of  the  urgent  questions  of  to-day  is,  shall  there 
be  science  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  ? 

Upon  these  questions  there  is  at  present  great  diversity  of  opinion,  as 
any  one  will  discover  if  he  attempts  to  get  an  expression  from  members 
of  a  number  of  different  institutions.  Some  feel  that  the  secondary 
schools  should  prepare  pupils  for  some  of  the  advanced  courses  in  the 
college ;  that  the  science  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  should  take 
the  place  of  the  first  year,  or  the  first  courses  in  these  subjects  which  are 
now  offered  by  the  colleges  as  preparatory  work  for  more  advanced  study. 
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On  the  Other  hand,  some  would  prefer  that  no  attempt  at  science  teach- 
ing be  made  in  the  secondary  schools,  because  of  the  errors  that  are  likely 
to  be  taught  by  many  teachers/  who  at  the  present  time  have  not  the 
proper  training,  or  are  compelled  to  take  charge  of  too  many  subjects  to 
do  justice  to  any  one  of  them.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  place  for  some  science  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools;  or  if  there 
is  not,  then  a  place  should  be  made  for  it. 

I  should  not,  however,  expect  instruction  given  in  secondary  schools 
to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  present  elementary  science  instruction 
in  the  college  and  university ;  nor  that  it  should  be  accepted  by  the  col- 
leges, as  is  now  sometimes  the  case,  as  an  equivalent  for  first  courses,  or 
as  a  count  toward  hours  for  graduation.  What  it  should  offer  for  the 
university  is  some  general  culture  of  a  fundamental  nature,  which  would 
enable  the  student  better  to  grasp  the  methods  and  results  of  university 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  the  university  instructor  to  advance 
and  broaden  the  character  of  the  elementary  or  first  courses  now  offered. 
To  the  student  the  science  instruction  should  offer  a  general  survey  of 
the  elements  and  principles  of  the  science,  which  will  be  of  use  as  general 
culture  and  training  if  he  does  not  go  forward  to  university  life ;  if  he 
does,  it  should  offer  in  addition  a  count  for  entrance  to  the  university, 
with  the  option  of  offering  this  subject,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology, 
botany  or  other- sciences  in  lieu  of  any  one  of  the  present  required  sub- 
jects as  advanced  mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German. 

Perhaps  no  science  subject  has  been  so  unfortunate  in  its  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  schools  as  that  of  botany.  This  is  perhaps  partly  due  to 
the  early  introduction  of  one  phase  of  plant  study  into  the  schools  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  ease  with  which  it  could  be  done,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  expense  attending  it.  I  think  all  thoughtful  educators  must  con- 
demn this  method  of  teaching  a  science  which  simply  attempts  to  classify 
and  name  the  objects  met  with,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
general  principles  of  that  classification,  with  no  idea  of  the  forces  and 
processes  of  nature  in  their  production  and  evolution,  unless  it  be  a  few 
false  notions  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  mind. 
So  long  has  this  method  been  in  vogue  that  any  opposition  to  it  is  looked 
upon  as  rank  heresy  by  its  adherents.  Where  there  has  been  any  yield- 
ing to  the  opposition  it  is  usually  a  little  sop  in  the  nature  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  pages  or  chapters  of  the  real  life  of  the  science,  with  a 
speedy  return  to  the  old  and  well-beaten  paths.  The  arguments  that  are 
usually  advanced  in  support  of  the  study  of  plant  organs  and  plant  mem- 
bers solely  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  plant  through  a  key  to  its  name. 
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show  that  the  real  value  of  the  study  of  plants  is  overlooked.  It  is 
argued  that  it  cultivates  the  powers  of  observation,  of  discrimination,  of 
detecting  fine  differences,  a  critical  habit  of  mind.  Would  not  any  other 
large  group  of  objects  answer  the  same  purpose  ?  Why  not  birds  ?  rocks? 
or  the  different  materials  of  construction  to  be  seen  in  the  buildings  of  a 
city  ?  Such  a  study  can  not  be  considered  a  study  of  plants  as  a  natural 
science.  It  is  not  a  natural  science  study  at  all.  It  is  the  using  of  plants 
to  sharpen  certain  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  in  itself  may,  perhaps,  be 
good  enough,  but  it  should  not  be  dignified  as  science  study. 

Further,  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  such  an  attempt  at 
science  study  in  the  case  of  plants  is  futile.  How  many  student^  in 
such  classes  get  the  common  name  and  then  take  the  short  cut  through 
the  index  in  the  back  of  the  book  rather  than  wade  through  the 
*  analytical  key  *  ?  How  many  more  get  the  name  from  some  friend  ? 
Then  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  very  common  plants  which  are 
represented  in  a  large  section  of  country  by  one  or  but  a  few  species  in 
a  genus,  the  determination  of  a  species  is  a  very  uncertain  matter.  In 
such  genera  as  aster,  solidago,  and  many  others  of  the  compositae  and 
and  other  orders,  only  a  specialist  in  those  groups  can  determine  the 
species,  after  a  very  few  have  been  excepted.  Even  those  who  have 
devoted  a  large  part  of  their  lives  to  these  genera  differ  as  to  what  the 
species  are.  Recently  in  our  common  hawthorn  it  has  been  found  that 
there  are  several  species  which  have  hitherto  been  confused  in  one.  So 
it  is  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  to  determine  correctly  the  species  a  single 
branch  collected  at  one  time  may  not  be  sufficient.  If  specialists  find  it 
so  difl^cult  to  name  and  determine  many  of  our  common  plants,  even 
those  that  are  used  for  *  analysis^  in  elementary  classes,  how  shall  the 
young  school  boy  or  girl  know  that  the  plant  they  have  named  is  that 
plant  after  all  ? 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  evidences  of  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  teaching  botany  is  the  present  growing  interest  in 
nature  study  in  the  primary  schools,  or  grades  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  A  study  of  the  form  of  the  plant,  or  plant  part,  its  surroundings, 
its  neighbors,  and  the  arousing  of  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  its  nature ; 
what  it  does,  how  it  became  so,  its  changing  aspects  during  the  seasons, 
if  properly  conducted  is  of  far  more  value,  and  has  much  more  of  the 
scientific  spirit  in  it  than  the  purely  analytical  method.  Here  are  stories 
and  romances  for  the  child  founded  on  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature 
with  which  the  woods  and  fields  are  teeming. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  nature  study  in  the  primar)-  schools 
would  be  too  great  a  digression  from  the  theme  to  which  the  title  of  this 
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paper  limits  me,  but  the  way  in  which  this  nature  study  is  carried  on  has 
such  an  important  bearing  on  what  should  be  attempted,  and  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  secondary  schools  that  I  beg  indulgence  for  a  few 
remarks  touching  the  subject. 

Childhood  is  the  period  for  what  we  call  induction,  not  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  fundamental  principles  or  the  broader  generalizations.  From 
babyhood  the  child  continues  his  acquisitions  by  inductions  upon  the 
things  nearest  and  dearest.  But  in  properly  seeing  and  interpreting  these 
common  objects  of  sensation  how  much  is  dependent  on  the  child's 
closest  daily  companions.  The  habit  is  acquired  by  a  constant  repetition 
of  an  act  once  first  done,  and  the  thought  and  conception  of  things  is 
largely  fashioned  after  that  which  is  imparted  to  a  child  in  response  to 
its  inquiry.  This  is  specially  so  in  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of 
natural  phenomena  and  in  the  inquiry  into  the  secrets  of  nature.  When 
the  child  is  brought  into  contact  with  nature  and  new  natural  objects, 
how  much  depends  on  a  correct  or  judicious  answer  to  these  inquiries,  or 
upon  the  information  which  is  often  offered  by  companions  or  elders  at 
such  a  time.  It  is  here  that  the  child  needs  a  teacher  or  companion  who 
knows  how  to  impart  the  truths  of  nature,  and  to  attempt  only  instruction 
upon  those  things  which  he  knows  quite  well.  We  need  teachers  here  if 
any  where  who  have  the  courage  to  say  to  the  child  *  I  do  not  know.* 
How  much  error  is  taught  the  child  when  the  teacher  either  from  a  sense 
of  pride  or  of  duty  has  a  ready  answer  whether  or  not  he  knows  it  to  be 
a  misleading  or  true  one. 

In  the  primary  schools  nature  study  should  not  be  conducted  under  a 
rigid  methodical  system,  nor  should  the  impression  be  made  that  the 
child  is  learning  this  or  that  science.  The  contact  with  nature,  the 
emotions  which  an  association  with  these  objects  awakens  and  the  truths 
concerning  them  lead  the  mind  to  a  healthful  source  of  recreation  which 
at  later  times  may  prove  the  means  of  solace  to  tired  souls.  A  refresh- 
ing stroll  to  the  woods  or  fields  with  one  who  loves  nature,  and  knows 
how  not  to  impart  error,  learning  the  haunts  of  plants  which  become  our 
friends,  learning  something  of  their  lives,  their  dress,  their  finiit,  the  way 
they  live  at  different  seasons  ;  how  they  grow  and  feed ;  something  of 
their  neighbors,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  should,  I  believe,  be  a  possibility 
for  every  child  in  the  primary  schools.  I  believe  a  continuation  of  this 
kind  of  association  with  nature  in  the  secondary  schools  would  be  far 
better  in  its  influence  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  pupil,  and  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  botany  as  a  science  in  the  college,  than  the 
time  honored  method  of  the  analysis  of  plants. 
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While  something  better  than  this  old  method  must  be  introduced  and 
is  being  introduced  with  marked  success  in  some  schools,  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  this  nature  study  does  not  seem  to  be  all  that  we  should 
attempt  in  the  secondary  schools.  For  those  pupils  who  are  not  looking 
forward  to  the  college,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  do,  the  secondary 
school  must  be  regarded  as  a  finishing  school ;  and  as  a  mental  and,  to 
some  extent,  a  moral  preparation  for  the  stem  duties  of  life.  Shall  the 
pupils  have  continually  the  milk  of  nature  study,  or  shall  we  introduce 
here  in  addition  a  somewhat  more  logical  presentation  of  the  study  of 
nature,  or  in  this  case  of  the  study  of  plants  ?  Can  we  not  here  intro- 
duce the  subject  in  the  somewhat  broader  aspect  of  a  science,  the  science 
of  plant  life,  of  plant  growth  and  plant  relationship  ?  I  believe  that  we 
can,  and  farthermore  that  we  should ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  school  boards 
to  provide  for  it,  and  the  duty  of  parents  to  demand  it  for  their  children. 
The  methods  of  thought  and  the  processes  of  reasoning  which  are 
employed  in  dealing  with  plants  or  nature  as  a  science  should  in  their 
simplest  and  most  general  application  be  understood  by  those  who  are 
about  to  become  responsible  citizens,  and  who  have  an  educative  influ- 
ence on  the  larger  number  of  citizens  who  do  not  have  the  advantages 
of  a  secondary  education.  Methods  of  science  study  even  though  of  the 
most  elementary  kind  have  a  wholesome  influence  on  character  and  in 
molding  methods  of  thought  and  reasoning,  though  they  may  at  times 
conflict  with  tradition. 

With  reference  to  special  methods  of  teaching  botany  in  the  secondary 
schools,  I  can  only  indicate  briefly  what  I  believe  should  be  the  outlines 
of  such  a  study.  In  order  to  form  a  broad  notion  of  the  subject  and  to 
get  at  the  underlying  principles  of  plant  life  it  is  necessary  to  study  some 
of  the  lower  plants.  Then  there  are  certain  of  the  important  processes 
in  plant  development  and  activity  which  can  be  studied  only  with  great 
difficulty  in  the  higher  plants,  but  which  can  be  observed  with  compara- 
tive ease  in  some  of  the  lower  plants.  For  this  reason  it  is  quite  essen- 
tial that  some  serious  attention  be  given  to  the  study  of  a  number  of  these 
minuter  organisms. 

We  meet  here,  however,  one  difficulty,  which,  with  others,  has  operated 
in  the  past  against  the  more  general  use  of  examples  of  the  lower  plants 
in  the  elementary  study  of  botany.  Their  minute  size  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  introduce  them  to  any  extent  into  nature  study  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  or  even  for  the  child  to  acquire  that  informal  acquaintance 
with  them  as  individuals  or  entities,  which  is  possible  in  the  case  of  trees 
and  many  flowers.     To  begin  the  logical  study  of  the  groups  of  plants  with 
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successive  examinations  of  a  number  of  these  minute,  unfamiliar  and 
totally  unheard  of  plants,  places  too  much  before  the  mind  of  the  student 
of  elementary  botany ;  and  to  begin  with  the  more  familiar  plants  the 
same  difficulty  is  experienced  at  the  close,  or  the  little  known  forms  are 
rushed  over  hurriedly  and  lightly. 

There  should  bh  some  method  of  studying  a  few  of  these  lower  plants 
for  short  periods,  not  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  learning  the  plant,  its 
structure  and  appearance,  but  for  the  purpose  of  studying  some  property 
or  thing  about  it  which  is  common  to  all  plants,  which  is  fundamental, 
but  which  can,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  these  lower  forms,  be  best 
studied  in  them.  The  interest  of  the  student  is  centered  on  this  funda- 
mental property  or  thing.  It  is  studied  under  one  condition,  then  under 
another.  Tests  are  applied  by  the  studept  to  satisfy  him  from  the  reactions 
that  he  is  dealing  with  the  thing  sought.  Incidentally  he  learns  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  the  plant,  its  structure,  its  name.  Probably  even 
these  features  are  more  clearly  fixed  in  mind  than  if  they  were  the  only 
things  to  be  studied.  Then  another  of  the  lower  plants  is  taken  and  the 
same  methods  employed  to  test  for  the  same  thing,  and  so  on  through 
several  of  these  heretofore  totally  unfamiliar  plants.  Finally  the  same 
property  or  thing  is  studied  in  one  of  the  higher  plants.  The  interest  in- 
creases in  finding  that  this  substance  is  general  and  fundamental. 
Frequent  comparisons  are  made  which  serve  to  keep  before  the  pupil  the 
plants  already  studied.  Then  another  property  or  process  is  taken  up, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  same  plants  are  studied,  specially  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  plants,  to  demonstrate  the  general  and  fundamental  character 
of  this  process.  So  this  is  repeated  until  at  different  times  these  formerly 
unfamiliar  plants  have  passed  in  review  studying  these  common  and 
fundamental  things.  Without  any  effort  the  pupil  has  become  so  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  these  minute  plants  that  he  knows  them  at  sight 
in  an  illustration  or  under  the  microscope.  So  far  as  possible  the  bearing 
of  the  thing  or  process  should  not  be  emphasized  at  first.  The  plant 
should  be  studied,  the  parts,  actions  and  reactions  noted,  so  that  the  idea 
or  principle  may  be  developed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  the  general- 
izations be  made  after  the  inductive  work  has  been  done. 

After  studying  the  most  essential  of  these  general  properties  and  pro- 
cesses, we  can  take  up  the  question  of  reproduction,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  groups  of  plants.  Here  again  we  begin  with  the  same 
lower  plants,  in  which  the  reproductive  processes  are  more  readily  ob- 
served. These  once  unfamiliar  plants  are  now  old  friends,  and  the  pupil 
is  ready  to  grasp  the  subject  and  the  broader  generalizations  which  go 
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with  it,  of  relationship  and  development  without  the  hindrance  which 
would  come  from  a  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  lower  forms. 

Another  reason  for  the  study  of  the  lower  and  intermediate  groups  of 
plants  is  that  we  have  only  come  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  organs 
of  reproduction  in  the  higher  plants  by  a  comparison  with  the  organs  of 
the  lower  plants,  where  they  are  more  prominent  and  .better  developed. 
Also  when  we  can  have  the  more  accurate  instruction  which  comes  from 
such  a  comparative  study  given  in  the  secondary  schools  by  teachers  who 
are  competent,  we  shall  4o  away  with  much  of  the  error  inculcated  by 
those  whose  one-sided  training  and  interest  in  botany  closes  their  eyes  to 
the  importance  of  these  fundamental  and  comparative  studies. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  much  impressed  to  see  how  tenaciously 
some  of  these  errors,  acquired  by  the  young,  cling  even  during  a  period 
of  college  study  where  strenuous  efforts  are  made  specially  to  eradicate 
them.     One  particular  error,  that  of  the  misapplication  of  terms   when 
speaking  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  higher  plants  is  a  very  com- 
mon one  and  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.     During  the  past  year  I 
gathered  statistics   from  an  elementary  class  of  70  students  which  was 
under  my  instruction.     Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  usual  misappli- 
cation of  these  terms,  and  it  was  repeated  at  several  lectures  and  at  sev- 
eral of  the  practical  exercises.     Finally  before  examination  an   outline 
was  prepared  to  cover  this  special  topic,  giving  the  correct  application  of 
the  terms  to  the  organs,  and  the  class  was  informed  of  the  main  purpose 
of  the  outline.     At  the  examination  only  15  of  the  70   used  the  terms 
properly,  so  firmly  was  the  error  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  large  majority. 
If  at   the   examination  the  class  had  been  cautioned  to   think  carefully 
before  answering  the  particular  question  which  dealt  with  that  topic   a 
larger  number  of  them  would  probably  have  used  the  terms  correctly. 
In  all  of  this  work  there  should  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  telling  the  pupils  the  names  of  the  plants.     In  fact   that   should  be 
done.     And  the  repetition  of  the  study  of  the  same  plant  at   different 
times  and  for  different  purposes,  fixes  the  plant,  its  characters,  and  rela- 
tionships more  firmly  in  the  mind  than  the  study  at  one  time  for  all,  of 
the  plant   in  all   its  bearings,  when  the  student  passes  on  to  the  next. 
After  this  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  if 
one  chooses  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  studies  of  selected  groups  may  be 
made  where   one  is  left  largely  to  himself  for  the  determination  of  the 
plants.     But  this  work  is  for  the  college  student,  or  for  one  who,  after 
having  covered  the  ground  of  a  general  survey  wishes  to  take  up  such  a 
study  as  an  amateur  botanist  or  as  a  side  issue  from  the  real  purposes  of 
life. 
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In  addition  to  this  study  of  the  fundamental  processes,  and  of 
representative  plants,  excursions  should  be  made  whenever  practicable  to 
the  woods  and  fields  to  study  certain  ecologic  problems  and  factors,  as 
the  distribution  of  the  plants  of  a  district,  the  effects  of  environment,  the 
associations  of  certain  plants,  the  confinement  of  certain  ones  to  peculiar 
habitats,  while  othezs  are  generally  distributed;  the  protection  which 
some  j[>la]its<afer  to  others,  the  part  played  by  certain  plants  in  changing 
the  £ftce  of  nature,  by  filling  ponds  or  modifying  the  aspects  of  the  fields ; 
the  successions  of  plants  and  the  struggle  for  existence  among  large 
numbers  upon  a  common  meeting  ground,  as  well  as  the  variations  which 
they  show  in  different  localities,  soils,  and  under  other  conditions.  This 
is  a  feature  of  botanical  study  which  will  lend  itself  readily  to  use  in  the 
secondary  schools  along  with  the  practical  work  in  the  laboratories  when 
directed  by  an  earnest  and  competent  teacher.  And  here  some  know- 
ledge of  the  lower  plants  as  well  is  an  all  important  factor.  These  out 
door  excursions  and  surveys  will  give  new  life  to  the  study.  It  will 
accustom  those  who  have  trod  pavements  all  their  lives  to  the  delightful 
experience  of  a  more  yielding  impact  with  real  mother  earth  and  the  turf 
and  carpet  of  field  and  forest. 

The  introduction  of  such  methods  of  teaching  botany  in  the  secondary 
schools  will  go  fyiv  toward  solving  the  question  of  university  extension 
work  in  botany.  It  would  in  fact  be  a  sort  of  university  extension"  work. 
Not  the  introduction  purely  of  university  methods  in  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools,  but  the  adaptation  of  these  methods  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  schools. 


THE    PBOPKB    USE    OF    LABOBATOBT,    LIBBABY    AND    LECTUBE    IN 
TEACHING    PHYSICAL   SCIENCE    IN   SECONDABY   SCHOOLS 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  F.  WOODHULL,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK 

A  few  years  ago  the  laboratory  had  no  part  in  the  teaching  of  physical 
science  in  secondary  schools.  The  book  was  the  only  instrument  in  use, 
and  though  the  book  played  a  very  important  part,  the  library  did  not. 
The  text-book  of  that  day  was  a  thesaurus  of  information.  No  books  of 
reference  and  no  library  were  considered  necessary.  Then  came  the 
days  when  many  things  were  said  against  the  old-fashioned  text-book  of 
physical  science.  Its  condemnation  was  complete  and  its  case  was 
irrevocably  lost. 

The  tendency  to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  another  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  next  step  which  was  taken  by  teachers  of  physical  science.  The 
text-book  fell  into  disrepute.     The  laboratory  was  made  the  sine  qua  non 
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of  a  high  school  course  in  chemistr}'  or  physics.  The  laboratory  note 
book  and  the  lecture  came  into  prominence.  There  were  many  who 
thought  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  laboratory  should  be  to  teach  the 
inductive  method  and  that  the  note  book  should  be  a  record  of  original 
investigation  by  the  pupil.  The  fetish  of  induction  was  carried  so  far 
in  some  quarters  that  scarcely  any  information  was  vouchsafed  the  child. 
It  was  readily  seen  by  those  who  tried  the  scheme  that  the  pupils  did  not 
get  palpable  returns  from  their  research  work  and  so  I  fancy  that  to  pre- 
vent starvation  the  lectiure  became  a  sort  of  necessity.  Indeed  the 
returns  were  so  meager  in  comparison  with  those  gained  from  the  study 
of  other  subjects  that  although  the  demands  of  physical  science  had  done 
most  to  break  down  the  claims  of  the  classicists  to  the  exclusive  right  to 
furnish  preparation  for  college,  other  subjects  like  Hteraturc  and  history 
came  in  for  a  more  ready  recognition.  The  science  teachers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  will  do  well  to  consider  what  they  may  learn  from  the  methods 
of  the  teachers  of  history  and  English  literature. 

I  beg  leave  to  lay  down  very  briefly  a  few  propositions  for  future 
discussion.  They  have  reference  to  the  greater  usefulness  of  the  labo- 
ratory, the  library  and  the  lecture. 

The  laboratory.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  laboratory,  in  the  high 
schools  at  least,  is  not  for  the  exercise  of  the  inductive  method.  Fasci- 
nating and  fruitful  as  that  method  is  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  few  ripe 
scholars,  it  is  often  a  snare  and  a  delusion  in  the  hands  of  the  young  or 
of  the  untrained  adult.  With  great  care  pupils  should  be  trained  in  the 
process  of  induction  for  its  own  sake,  but  not  with  the  idea  that  that  is 
the  method  by  which  they  are  to  be  taught  any  considerable  portion  of 
science.  There  is  small  chance  for  induction  in  the  teaching  of  high- 
school  chemistry  or  physics.  Mechanics  and  light  furnish  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  that  method.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  school 
laboratory  should  be  to  make  knowledge  real.  Merely  to  see  a  piece  of 
apparatus  aids  immensely  one's  appreciation  of  the  physical  principle 
which  that  apparatus  illustrates,  but  when  one  manipulates  that  apparatus 
himself  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of  physical  science  which  he  can  in  no 
other  way  attain.  In  order  that  a  laboratory  exercise  may  be  productive 
of  good  two  things  must  be  looked  out  for;  first,  the  pupil's  mind  must 
be  carefully  prepared  for  it  beforehand.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  pupils  going  through  their  laboratory  exercises  in  a  mechanical 
way  without  acquiring  much  knowledge  of  the  physical  principles 
involved  ;  and  second,  the  pupil's  mind  must  be  guided  to  some  definite 
end.     This  in  most  cases  can  be  done  by  quizzes  following  more  or  less 
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closely  the  laboratory  exercises;  but  frequently,  to  prevent  desultory  and 
aimless  work  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  quizzes  either  of  individuals  or 
of  the  whole  class  during  the  laboratory  exercises.  High  school  pupils 
can  not  with  profit  be  left  much  to  themselves  in  laboratory  work.  They 
need  very  specific  written  or  printed  directions.  They  must  also  have  a 
discreet  teacher  who  will  keep  very  busy  supervising  the  work  of  each 
pupil  while  in  the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  division  is  too  large  if 
it  contains  more  than  25  pupils. 

The  library.  The  earlier  text-books  were  faulty  in  that  they  covered 
too  wide  a  range  of  subjects  and  dealt  too  much  with  paradoxes.  There 
seemed  in  many  cases  to  be  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  things  seem 
unnatural  and  unreal.  There  was  the  hydrostatic  paradox  and  the 
culinary  paradox,  the  Cartesian  diver  or  bottle  imp,  the  'fountain  in 
vacuo,*  the  *  Hero's  fountain,*  the  '  Bacchus  illustration,*  the  *  bolt  head,' 
etc.  These  were  the  topics  around  which  the  instruction  centered  and  these 
formed  the  chief  items  for  examination  questions.  The  text-books  to-day 
have  discarded  much  of  this  material  but  they  have  become  extremely 
meager  and  uninteresting.  They  still  deal  with  too  many  principles 
but  treat  them  too  meagerly.  A  principle  is  stated  in  a  brief  paragraph. 
This  paragraph  is  followed  by  a  description  of  a  single  experiment  and 
then  another  principle  is  served  up.  In  many  cases  that  which  occupies 
half  a  page  might  better  be  expanded  to  cover  a  dozen  pages.  Silvanus 
Thompson*s  Elementary  lessons  in  electricity  and  magnetism  illustrates 
fairly  well  a  good  form  of  expansion  of  the  text.  But  in  addition  to 
such  matter  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  book,  and  perhaps  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  of  it,  I  should  recommend  filling  out  the  text-book  with 
what  might  be  called  adipose  tissue  —  the  abundant  illustration  of  each 
principle  with  well  told  stories  of  incidents  in  every  day  life  —  something 
calculated  to  make  the  pupil  see  physics  in  the  world  around  him.  Such 
expansion  of  the  text -book  would  make  it  necessary  to  have  it  bound  in 
several  volumes  —  say  one  on  heat,  one  on  electricity  and  magnetism, 
one  on  sound  and  one  on  light,  etc.  The  pupil  has  an  armful  of  books 
for  Greek  or  history  or  English;  why  not  for  physical  science?  It 
must  be  so  if  the  latter  is  to  take  its  place  among  the  former  as  a 
disciplinary  and  a  culture  study.  As  in  history  or  English  so  in  physical 
science  there  must  be  extensive  use  of  the  library.  Topics  should  be 
assigned  which  require  the  student  to  consult  books  of  reference,  not 
merely  for  tables  of  boiling  points,  etc.,  but  the  reading  of  magazine 
articles,  of  encyclopedias,  and  of  volumes  like  Faraday's  Chemical  history 
of  a  candle  and  Tyndall*s  Forms  of  water  and  Heat  a  mode  of  motion. 
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There  should  be  beside  text- books  and  books  of  reference  a  laboratory 
manual  containing  very  specific  directions  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
laboratory,  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  apparatus  and  exj>eii- 
ments,  a  great  many  queries,  mathematical  problems  and  supplementary 
exercises,  etc.  This  book  should  be  well  supplied  with  blank  pages  upon 
which  the  pupil  may  disclose  the  slate  of  his  own  mind. 

The  lecture.  The  strongest  feature  of  good  instruction  in  physical 
science  is  the  lecture.  The  teacher  of  physical  science  should  aspire  to 
some  reputation  as  an  interesting  lecturer.  He  has  the  best  possible 
subject  with  which  to  attract  an  audience ;  why  should  he  neglect  the 
opportunity  to  interest  and  instruct  and  inspire  by  this  method?  Let 
him  not  despise  the  giving  of  university  extension  lectures  for  the  good 
it  may  do  himself.  If  he  has  learned  how  to  enjoy  the  study  of  physical 
science  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  library  and  in  nature  let  him  inspire  his 
students  by  giving  them  through  his  illustrated  lectures  a  ghmpse  of  his 
own  broader  view  upon  the  subject.  By  lectures  he  can  make  physics 
and  chemistry  real,  live  subjects  as  nothing  else  can  possibly  do.  With 
improved  methods  of  teaching  physical  science  I  have  no  question  that 
it  will  maintain  its  place  among  the  foremost  subjects  for  its  high  educa- 
tional value,  and  will  ere  long  become  universally  recognized  as  a  good 
subject  with  which  to  fit  pupils  for  college. 


ELECTBICITY:    ITS  PLACE  IN  A  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY    BROTHER   POTAMIAN,    MANHATTAN   COLLEGE 

The  theoretical  educationist,  from  the  days  of  Plato  down  to  those  of 
Ruskin,  seems  to  have  been  fiercely  possessed  by  the  idea  that  the  sole 
end  of  education,  apart  from  moral  and  physical  training,  is  mental 
discipline.  To  him  the  school  and  the  college  are  only  the  lower  and 
higher  departments  of  an  intellectual  gymnasium. 

Yet  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  teaching  function  of  a  college  is 
to  prepare  its  students  by  an  ample  course  of  studies  for  the  struggles  and 
contests  of  the  \(ridc  arena  of  life.  Undoubtedly  the  primary  object 
aimed  at  by  the  framers  of  all  college  curriculums  was  the  healthy  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  ;  but  there  is 
a  second  object,  and  it  is  of  more  than  incidental  or  mere  collateral 
importance  viz,  the  imparting  of  knowledge.  While  attending  to  the 
evolution  of  the  mental  aptitudes  of  his  students,  the  teacher  is  bound  to 
see  that  they  acquire  the  literary  and  scientific  accomplishments  which 
every  one  looks  for  in  the  man  who  has  received  a  liberal  education. 
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Literary,  historical  and  philosophical  subjects  go  a  great  way  toward 
supplying  the  needful  discipline  and  scholarship.  They  form  the  judg- 
ment, quicken  the  memory,  cultivate  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  enrich 
the  mind  with  the  best  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries.  But  they  leave 
the  senses  untrained  and  the  mind  uninformed  about  matters  which  are 
of  cardinal  importance  in  the  round  of  every-day  life. 

Herein  lies  the  special  and  supplementary  value  of  science  subjects. 
They  train  the  eye  and  give  dexterity  to  the  hand ;  they  require  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  reasoning  power,  and  make  very  heavy  demands 
upon  the  memory.  They  excite,  as  nothing  else  does,  the  interest  of  the 
student;  and  not  unfrequently  they  kindle  his  enthusiasm.  They  make 
him  careful,  observant,  patient,  and  persevering;  they  discount  impulse, 
haste,  over -anxiety.  They  increase  his  eagerness  for  nicety  and  precision, 
and  accustom  him  to  look  upon  difficulties  as  things  to  be  overcome.  All 
these  intellectual  and  moral  advantages,  be  it  noted,  are  conferred, 
together  with  a  practical  acquaintance  with  nature  and  nature's  laws. 

In  all  undergraduate  courses,  a  place  is  assigned  to  physical  science ; 
but  in  many  cases  the  place  assigned  is  remarkably  exiguous.  This  is  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  subject  is  so  easily  made  a  powerful  factor 
in  attaining  the  twofold  end  of  intellectual  education.  There  is  one 
branch  of  physics  which,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  a  subject  of 
information,  deserves  greater  attention  in  college  classes  than  it  usually 
receives,  and  this  is  electricity. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher — none  other  should  be  tolerated, 
for  imperfect  methods  and  slip-shod  work  are  not  only  useless,  but 
unspeakably  pernicious  —  this  subject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest.  It 
can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and  maintain  the  attention  of  the 
student.  He  observes  phenomena,  classifies  them,  and  studies  the  laws 
that  bind  them  together.  He  is  called  upon  to  compare  physical  prop- 
erties, to  make  deductions  and  inductions.  He  is  asked  to  read  milli- 
meter scales,  and  to  help  in  making  delicate  weighings.  He  writes 
accounts  of  experiments,  and  plots  the  results  of  observations.  He  learns 
theories  and  discusses  their  bearing  on  phenomena.  At  every  step,  he  is 
asked  to  see  and  think  for  himself,  and  not  take  things  too  easily  for 
granted.  He  is  taught  the  value  of  accuracy  of  thought,  observation  and 
expression;  and  he  thereby  acquires  the  habit  of  deliberate  examination, 
the  power  of  coordinating  facts,  of  arranging  them  in  logical  sequence, 
of  drawing  warranted  conclusions,  and  of  putting  these  same  conclusions 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  He  becomes  not  only  observant  but  self- 
reliant  and  judiciously  critical.     He  is  made  not  only  acquisitive,  but  also 
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inquisitive.  Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  educative  advantages  which 
must  always  accompany  a  good  elementary  course  of  any  branch  of 
experimental  physics,  but  chiefly  of  that  widely-ramifying  branch, 
electricity. 

Its  practical  value  is  as  important  as  it  is  comprehensive.  The  student 
acquires  correct  notions,  for  instance,  of  the  transmission  of  messages  by 
wire  and  cable  as  well  as  of  speech  by  telephone.  He  grasps  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  carbon  lamps  that  light  up  streets  and  squares,  and 
of  the  glowing  filament  that  cheers  his  home  with  its  soft,  cool  radiance. 
He  knows  how  a  current  may  be  used  for  heating  apartments,  and  for  an 
interesting  variety  of  domestic  purposes.  He  realizes  how  the  energy  of 
a  waterfall  may  be  transmitted  from  Niagara  to  Buffalo,  from  Lachinc  to 
Montreal,  from  Tivoli  to  Rome.  He  has  some  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  current  drives  a  surface  car,  an  electric  railway,  a  motor- 
carriage  ;  and  he  is  able  to  see  how  currents  leak  away  from  electric 
mains,  and  corrode  gas  and  water-pipes  when  the  earth  is  used  for  the 
return  circuit.  When  he  has  the  opportunity  of  visiting  an  electro- 
metallurgical  establishment,  or  a  power-house,  he  is  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  language  spoken  there,  and  he  takes  an  uncommon  interest  in  the 
wonder-working  machinery  which  surrounds  him.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  he  has  a  technical  or  even  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  he  has  seen  so  many  and  such  opposite  illustrations  in  the  lecture- 
room,  and  his  ear  is  so  accustomed  to  ordinary  electrical  terminology, 
that  he  is  able  to  appreciate  and  to  profit  by  all  that  he  sees  and  hears. 
In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  reading  suitable  text-books,  and  current 
electrical  literature,  he  is  able  to  build  safely  and  extensively  on  the 
broad  and  solid  foundations  that  were  laid  during  his  college  course. 

Whatever  career  in  life  the  student  chooses,  he  will  have  frequent 
occasion  to  use  the  knowledge  acquired  during  his  attendance  at  the 
prescribed  electrical  lectures.  If  a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  his  prelimi- 
nary college  studies  will  enable  him  to  become  knowingly  expert  in 
necessary  electrical  manipulations,  such  as  are  needed  for  cauterizations, 
for  certain  therapeutic  applications  of  the  current,  and  for  X-ray  diag- 
noses of  many  kinds.  If  a  lawyer,  he  will  have  occasionally  to  deal  with 
cases  that  require  a  fair  amount  of  general  electric  knowledge  without 
which  he  will  find  himself  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  clients.  If  a 
minister  of  religion,  he  is  sure  to  be  sometimes  consulted  about  electric 
matters  by  the  teachers  of  his  school  or  by  members  of  his  flock.  They 
expect  him  to  be  not  only  a  sound  theologian  and  good  administrator, 
but  also  to  be  well  informed  about  such  applications  of  science  as  are  of 
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every-day  occurrence.  Perhaps,  too,  he  has,  or  intends  to  have,  the 
electric  h'ght  in  his  parochial  house  or  in  the  church ;  if  so,  he  will  many 
a  time  look  back  with  grateful  appreciation  to  the  hours  spent  upon  volts 
and  amperes,  batteries  and  transformers,  switches  and  fuses.  If  officially 
interested  in  civic  affairs,  he  will  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  take  part, 
now  and  again,  in  deliberations  relative  to  schemes  of  electrical  supply. 
If  his  knowledge  is  a  mere  vanishing  quantity,  how  will  he  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  scheme  ?  how  will  he  dare 
express  an  opinion  ?  how  will  he  be  able  to  record  his  vote  without  surren- 
dering his  intellectual  independence  and  his  personal  dignity  ?  Perhaps, 
too,  a  scheme  that  would  prove  most  useful  to  the  community  at  large, 
will  be  indefinitely  blocked,  mainly  on  account  of  his  inexcusable  want 
of  elementary  knowledge. 

But  besides  professional,  there  are  social  considerations  which  enhance 
the  value  of  the  undergraduate  acquaintance  with  electricity  that  I  am 
advocating.  Electric  matters  are  a  frequent  and  fruitful  subject  of  con- 
versation at  home  and  abroad ;  around  the  dinner  table  and  in  the 
drawing-room ;  in  the  club  room,  in  a  railway  carriage,  on  an  ocean 
steamer ;  and  if  anyone  is  supposed  to  contribute  largely  and  substan- 
tially, it  is  surely  the  college-bred  man.  People  look  to  him  for  enlight- 
enment; in  case  of  doubt,  he  is  appealed  to;  if  a  disagreement  arises,  his 
opinion  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  contending  parties.  He  is  a  college 
man,  therefore  he  should  know.  Such  is  the  way  people  generally 
argue. 

Newspaper  announcements  of  scientific  achievements  are  also  very 
often  on  the  tapis.  One  day  it  is  the  direct  conversion  of  the  latent 
energy  of  carbon  into  the  active  energy  of  the  electric  current ;  another, 
it  is  the  deleterious  skin  effect  of  X-rays.  One  week  it  is  the  electric 
light  of  the  future;  the  next,  it  is  signaling  through  space  without  con- 
necting wires.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  press  announcements  are 
usually  more  remarkable  for  their  rhetoric  than  for  their  accuracy.  It  is 
here  that  knowledge  of  principles  and  fundamental  phenomena  will 
enable  the  graduate  student  to  discuss  such  sensational  paragraphs,  and 
extract  from  them  the  grain  of  certainty  or  probability  which  they  may 
contain. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  I  endeavored  to  give  reason  for  holding 
the  view  that  electricity  is  a  class-subject  which  affords  excellent  mental 
discipline,  and  I  have  added  a  few  remarks  tending  to  show  the  usefulness 
in  every  walk  of  life  of  the  information  derivable  from  such  a  course. 
The  questions  here  arise :  at  what  period  should  the  subject  be  introduced. 
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and  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  it  ?  It  appears  to  me  best  to 
reserve  it  for  the  science  subject  of  the  graduating  year.  The  students 
enter  the  senior  class  with  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  the 
other  branches  of  physics,  with  chemistry,  and  theoretical  mechanics. 
They  are  thus  prepared  to  derive  from  the  course  a  much  larger  amount 
of  the  great  profit  it  is  ready  to  yield  than  if  introduced  at  an  earlier 
stage.  Moreover,  as  the  subject  lends  itself  so  easily  to  experimental 
illustration,  and  as  it  possesses  such  special  fascination,  it  affords  a  needed 
and  refreshing  relaxation  from  the  prolonged  concentration  of  the  mind 
on  the  more  arduous  literary  and  philosophical  studies  of  the  senior  year. 
Variety  of  mental  occupation  is  as  necessary  to  maintain  the  mens  sana 
as  variety  of  food  is  for  the  corpus  sanum.  Moreover,  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  recitation  room  is  usually  abandoned  for  the  lecture-table  shows 
that  the  change  of  mental  pabulum  is  wholesome  and  invigorating. 

As  to  the  time  to  be  allotted,  experience  claims  a  minimum  of  two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  treat  the 
subject  at  all  satisfactorily  in  less  than  80  lectures.  Even  then  the  matters 
dealt  with  must  necessarily  be  untechnical  and  of  an  elementary  nature; 
but  they  can  easily  be  made  to  include  not  only  the  outlines,  but  all  the 
essential  features  of  electricity  and  her  inseparable  twin  sister,  magnetism. 

Discussion 

Prof.  E.  L.  Nichols  —  I  wish  I  could  fully  share  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  last  speaker  with  reference  to  the  results  that  are  to  be  obtained  by 
giving  a  place  to  electricity  in  our  college  curriculums.  Like  him,  in 
speaking  of  this  matter  I  should  be  inclined  to  separate  sharply  the 
technical  school  from  the  college  proper,  and  in  the  universities,  where 
technical  work  is  offered  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  technical 
courses  and  the  academic  courses.  While  I  hardly  think  from  n>y  own 
experience  that  one  can  carry  the  non-technical,  if  indeed  the  technical 
undergraduate,  to  the  point  which  he  has  so  glowingly  and  enthusi- 
astically depicted,  still  much  may  be  done.  I  would  like  to  state  first  of 
all  my  belief  that  electricity  does  deserve  a  place  in  our  college  cuni- 
culums  and  to  indicate  a  few  reasons  why  it  should  be  given  such  a 
place.  That  physics  deserves  a  place  is  recognized  by  all.  Electricity 
is  a  branch  of  physics  that  has  certain  peculiarities  which  render  it 
specially  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  non-technical  or  scientific  under- 
graduate instruction.  One  of  these  lies  in  the  fact  that  electricity  is 
in  a  way  wkat  we  might  almost  call  an  artificial  science.  This  may- 
seem    a    strange    term    to    use    with    reference    to    any    science,    but 
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I  mean  by  it  that,  however  deeply  underlaid  natural  processes  may 
be  by  electricity,  electrical  phenomena  never  come  to  the  surface,  if 
we  except  the  phenomena  of  the  thunder  storm,  save  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  experimenter.  Heat  and  light,  mechanics,  sound, 
and  the  other  departments  of  physics,  deal  with  things  which  are  going 
on  about  us  and  which  we  may  observe  in  every-day  Hfe  and  in  which  for 
the  most  part  we  act  simply  as  the  observer.  In  electricity  it  is  not  so. 
The  phenomena  are  produced  under  conditions  intelligently  prescribed 
by  the  experimenter  who  is  able  to  bring  them  about  at  will.  He  stands 
almost  in  the  position  of  a  creator  of  them,  and  this  is  a  moet  fascinating 
and  a  most  fruitful  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  physics. 

The  danger  to  electricity,  if  it  is  to  be  useful  in  our  college  curriculum, 
lies  in  the  misuse  to  which  this  science  has  been  put  in  the  popular  mind 
and  the  popular  press.  One  must  always  feel  that  he  is  coasting  close  to 
the  rocks  of  charletanism  and  must  avoid  them.  In  order  to  steer  clear 
of  this  dangerous  coast  it  seems  to  me  that  the  industrial  factors  of  elec- 
tricity, however  important  a  knowledge  of  them  must  be,  must  be  very 
sternly  relegated  in  nontechnical  undergraduate  instruction  to  their 
proper  place;  that  electricity  must  be  handled  as  a  branch  of  physics,  as 
a  branch  of  pure  science,  and  that  the  industrial  features  must  be  allowed 
to  enter  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  subject.  These  principles  once  well  taught,  the  mind  is  prepared  to 
take  up  with  pleasure  the  varied  applications  and  to  ap[)reciate  and  under- 
stand them,  and  the  student  does  get,  in  some  degree  at  least,  into  the 
frame  of  mind  which  the  last  speaker  depicted  where  he  is  able  to  speak 
of  technical  matters  intelligently  and  to  distinguish  between  the  accurate 
treatment  of  them  and  the  shallow,  superficial,  I  might  say  contemptible, 
jargon  which  too  often  passes  for  popular  science. 

There  are  certain  advantages  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  dis- 
cussing the  selection  of  electricity  for  a  prominent  place  in  the  teaching 
of  physics  in  our  colleges.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  rigorous  and  quantita- 
tive, if  we  will  make  it  so,  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difticult  to  reach  in  the 
case  of  sound,  or  in  any  of  the  rest  of  physics,  unless  it  be  mechanics.  In 
the  second  place,  it  introduces  numerous  precise,  delicate  and  beautiful 
laboratory  methods  to  the  attention  of  the  student.  I  assume  here  that  in 
no  college  will  electricity  be  taught  even  to  non- technical  students  with- 
out laboratory  facilities.  In  the  third  place,  its  relations  to  optics,  to 
heat,  to  mechanics,  and  all  the  rest  indeed  of  physical  science  are  very 
close.  It  is  so  interlocked  with  the  other  parts  of  physics,  as  to  bring 
out  and  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student,  in  a  way  which  noth- 
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ing  else  can,  that  unity  of  science  of  which  we  are  so  fast  attaining 
definite  knowledge  through  our  electrical  studies.  Finally,  electricity 
possesses  this  very  important  feature,  that  in  most  cases  the  student  can 
predetermine  his  results  and  compute  them  in  accordance  with  principles 
previously  taught.  He  can  then  go  to  work  and  obtain  those  results 
experimentally ;  and  nothing  will  so  impress  upon  his  mind  the  exact- 
ness and  beauty  of  science  as  an  experience  of  this  kind.  Electricity 
enables  even  the  half  matured  mind  to  do  this  to  an  extent  not  possible 
in  other  branches  of  physics. 

The  four  features  mentioned  above  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  placing  electricity  in  the  college  curriculum,  not  to  the 
.banishment  of  other  branches  of  physics,  but  to  an  important  place 
among  them.  If  the  teacher  in  this  subject  be  himself  an  investigator, 
he  can  secure  for  his  pupils  one  still  greater  boon.  I  mean  appreciation 
of  and  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  scientific  research.  This  can  be 
obtained  only  at  first  hand.  To  talk  about  it  in  others  is  in  vain,  but  if 
the  teacher  himself  be  engaged  in  investigation,  and  his  students  see  it 
and  know  it,  and  he  deals  with  these  things  as  every  teacher  of  the 
sciences  should,  by  his  own  ripe  experience,  then  his  pupil,  the  under- 
graduate, will  gain  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  investigator,  and  as  I 
said  will  gain  a  sympathy  with  investigation  which  will  serve  him  all  his 
life  long  as  an  inspiration  to  do  his  very  best  in  whatever  field  his  work 
may  lie. 

•  Prof.  "W.  L.  Stevens —  In  determining  the  value  of  electricity  or  of 
any  other  department  of  study  in  the  college  education,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  discriminate  between  the  college,  the  high  school  and  the  uni- 
versity. There  really  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  them  in  the 
average  American  college.  The  tendency  is  so  universally  that  of 
utilitarianism  that  our  colleges  are  continually  endeavoring  to  lay  stress 
upon  practical  applications,  and  our  universities  are  to  a  large  extent 
technical  schools  combined  with  colleges.  Under  these  circumstances, 
these  distinctions  between  American  institutions  and  European  institutions 
being  so  marked,  ideas  that  might  be  expressed,  and  which  are  directly 
applicable  to  European  institutions,  would  not  be  applicable  here.  In  all 
our  institutions  of  learning  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  any  science  that  we  teach  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with- 
out reference  to  practical  applications,  and  then  to  use  practical  applica- 
tions so  far  as  we  see  fit  in  endeavoring  to  increase  the  amount  of 
interest  which  our  students  feel  in  the  subjects.  Prof.  Nichols  has  well 
said  that  the  principle  should  be  well  brought  out  in  every  college  course. 
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I  would  add  that  there  is  nothing  which  will  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of 
students  so  much  as  to  enable  them  to  see  as  they  are  going  along  that 
these  principles  are  capable  of  direct  and  important  practical  application. 
The  text- book  which  is  used  therefore  for  instruction  in  electricity  in  the 
college  will  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that  which  is  in  use  in  the 
technical  schools.  Such  at  least  is  my  experience  during  the  few  years 
that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  technical  school  in  Troy. 

I  am  obliged  to  give  as  nearly  as  I  can  such  a  course  as  would  be 
given  by  my  friend  Prof.  Nichols  at  Cornell  university  within  the  short 
time  which  is  allowed ;  to  work  then  with  all  the  vigor  that  is  possible 
and  keep  my  students  as  busy  as  possible,  for  the  time  is  exceedingly 
short,  and  then  let  practical  applications  come  in  afterwards  if  they  see 
fit  to  go  into  the  subject  themselves  personally.  Of  course  it  must  be 
accompanied  with  laboratory  instruction,  but  even  that  amount  of  instruc- 
tion will  depend  very  greatly  on  the  limitations,  particularly  in  the 
technical  school.  The  value  of  electricity  is  first  that  it  is  exceedingly 
important  practically,  and  therefore  every  person  must  have  some  definite 
knowledge  in  regard  to  it;  second,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  subject 
in  the  whole  domain  of  physics  in  which  it  is  possible  to  give  the 
students  such  good  practice  in  exact  measurement,  teaching  them  the 
necessity  for  accurate  statement  and  for  verifying  statement  by  accurate 
experimentation. 


THE  PR  ACTIO  Ali  STUDY  OF  THE  BRAIN  IN  A  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

BY   PROF.    BURT   G.    WILDER,    CORNELL   UNIVERSITY 
Abstract  read  by  Inspector  Charles  N.  Cobb,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Under  prevailing  conditions  a  personal  familiarity  with  the  brain  is 
gained  by  few  and  at  too  late  an  age ;  hence  the  public  are  ignorant  and 
time  and  energy  that  specialists  should  devote  to  research  and  advanced 
instruction  are  consumed  in  the  acquisition  of  the  neurologic  alphabet. 

Upon  two  occasions  during  the  past  year,  viz,  before  the  Home  con- 
gress in  Boston,  October  13,  and  at  the  New  Jersey  State  science  teach- 
ers association,  December  31,  I  have  urged  the  commencement  of  the 
practical  study  of  the  brain  in  the  primary  school. 

The  opportunity  of  testing  the  soundness  of  the  plan  was  afforded  this 
spring  with  a  class  of  40  boys  and  girls,  seven  to  1 1  years  old,  constitut- 
ing the  second  primary  grade.  With  the  approbation  of  Sup't  Foster  of 
the  Ithaca  schools,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  teacher  Mrs  H.  A.  Surface, 
but  with  absolutely  no  warning  to  the  pupils  themselves,  on  the  26th  of 
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April  there  was  placed  before  each  a  hardened  sheep  brain.  Of  the 
half-hour  exercise  about  two  thirds  was  spent  in  discussing  the  main 
features,  and  the  other  lo  minutes  in  drawing  the  dorsal  aspect;  five 
of  the  better  drawings  are  sent  herewith.  At  a  second  exercise  both  the 
dorsal  aspect  and  the  base  were  drawn.  At  a  third  the  features  of  the 
base  were  discussed ;  each  brain  was  divided  between  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  and  through  the  frontal  portion  of  the  cerebrum ;  the  appear- 
ances then  presented  were  discussed  and  the  continuity  of  the  cavities 
demonstrated  by  blowing  under  water.  One  or  two  pupils  showed  a 
slight  disinclination  to  handle  the  specimens,  but  most  were  highly 
interested.  After  an  interval  of  six  weeks  an  unannounced  examination 
indicated  that  the  location  and  form  of  most  of  the  parts  were  remem- 
bered. About  20  names  were  employed,  viz,  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
olfactory,  bulb,  chiasma,  pons,  crus,  hypothysis,  arachnoid,  pia,  alba, 
cinerea,  fissure,  gyre,  oblongata,  cavity,  endyma. 


Tuesday  afternoon,  June  29 

ATHLETIC  AND  ORATORICAL  CONTESTS 

Prof.  James  L.  Patterson  —  When  the  millennium  arrives  I  sup- 
pose that  men  will  not  strive  with  each  other  in  physical  or  intellectual 
contests.  In  the  reign  of  universal  perfection  the  love  of  learning  will 
be  sufficierH  to  cftll  forth  our  best  intellectual  efforts,  and  our  young  men 
and  women  will  take  just  the  proper  amount  of  physical  exercise  in  the 
proper  way,  with  no  thought  of  competition  or  reward.  But  the  mil- 
lennium does  not  interest  us  greatly.  We  are  dealing  with  multitudes  of 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  who  are  full  of  bounding  life, 
with  far  from  perfect  ideals,  due  to  heredity  and  training,  surrounded  by 
unfriendly  temptations  to  indolence  or  excess,  and  the  question  is:  what 
shall  we  do  with  this  product  which  we  find  in  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  for  whose  future  we  are  largely  responsible. 

The  most  unfriendly  critic  of  our  modern  educational  life  would  admit 
that  at  present  we  are  in  no  immediate  danger  from  contests  in  oratory 
between  different  colleges.  Such  contests  not  only  stimulate  interest  in 
public  speaking  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  students,  but  bring  into 
sharp  contrast  the  methods  and  facilities  of  different  institutions  and  thus 
create  a  healthy  rivalry  and  an  emulation  profitable  to  all  concerned. 
The  chief  interest  in  the  (piestion  before  us  centers  in  intercollegiate  and 
interscholastic  contests  in  athletic  sports.     The  athletic  conditions  in  our 
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schools  and  colleges  to-day  are  not  the  result  of  well  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted plans,  but  arc  chiefly  the  survival  of  the  crude  attempts  of  inex- 
perienced youth  to  do  something  for  too  long  neglected  physical  training. 
Before  taking  up  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  these  contests  in  the 
abstract,  let  us  glance  at  past  and  present  conditions,  for  to-day  it  is  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  management  of  athletics  in  our  colleges 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  undergraduates.  It  is  true  that  faculty  advisory 
boards  existed,  but  they  were  consulted  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  under- 
graduate managers  and  their  advice  had  no  binding  force.  The  result 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  no  matter  how  well  meaning  the  student 
management  might  have  been,  it  lacked  experience;  it  lacked  per- 
manence. Present  victory  filled  the  mind  of  each  manager,  not  wise,  far- 
seeing  thoughtfulness  for  the  future.  And,  then,  ethical  standards  in 
college  athletics  were  hardly  recognized  in  this  country.  The  corrupting 
power  of  the  commercial  spirit  made  itself  felt.  The  professional  athlete 
became  a  factor  in  college  life.  The  abuses  of  the  period  might  be 
grouped  under  four  heads:  i)  professionalism  ;  2)  bad  financial  manage- 
ment; 3)  low  standards  in  scholarship  for  athletes;  4)  excessive  training. 
There  was  scarcely  an  institution  of  learning  not  affected  —  some  more, 
some  less ;  some  openly,  some  secretly.  The  loudest  protests  of  innocence 
and  purity  sometimes  come  from  the  most  corrupt.  College  presidents 
and  professors  in  all  sincerity  publicly  claimed  for  their  institutions  high 
standards  in  athletic  management,  at  the  moment  when  their  ball  teams 
were  pounding  out  victories  practically  with  hired  players. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  radical  improvement.  Faculty  and 
alumni  have  joined  forces  with  the  better  element  of  undergraduate  life 
and  all  are  working  together  harmoniously  to  raise  athletics  to  the  plane 
of  gentlemanly,  amateur  sport  and  to  make  them  a  real  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  body  and  mmd.  The  college  conscience  has  been  greatly 
quickened.  Athletic  boards  composed  of  faculty,  alumni  and  undergrad- 
uates not  only  advise  but  control.  Business  methods  in  financial  manage- 
ment have  been  introduced.  Debts  are  not  so  often  contracted  without 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  paid.  Professionalism  no  longer  stalks 
defiant,  but  it  does  sneak  into  some  of  oiu*  institutions  still.  Individual 
managers  are  even  now  at  work  among  the  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  securing  material  for  next  fall's  football  teams,  often  by  question- 
able means.  Human  beef  is  being  bought  for  so  much  a  pound  for  the 
football  line.  These  transactions  are  not  written,  signed  and  witnessed, 
as  they  used  to  be,  but  they  are  just  as  genuine,  just  as  venal  as  ever. 
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Rich  undergraduates  and  alumni  still  make  up  corruption  funds  for  man- 
ager and  captain  for  the  benefit  of  star  players.  This  goes  on  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  athletic  board  and  no  accounts  are  rendered.  I 
know  of  more  than  one  athlete  who  is  living  in  comfort  without  any 
visible  means  of  support  in  colleges  which  make  a  great  pretense  of 
athletic  virtue. 

I  have  no  criticism  for  the  youth  who  pays  his  way  through  college  by 
playing  ball  or  running  for  money,  but  I  have  no  feeling  but  contempt 
for  him  who  while  so  doing  poses  as  an  amateur.  High  standards  of 
scholarship  for  athletes  have  produced  wonderful  results.  The  great 
majority  of  our  leading  institutions  have  within  a  year  or  two  passed 
scholarship  rules.  This  measure  broke  up  the  nests  of  semi-piofessional 
athletes  who  had  no  other  business  in  college  and  were  put  down  in  the 
catalogue  as  special  students,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  a  few  earnest, 
excellent  students  so  ranked.  Low  scholarship  is  closely  allied  with 
another  evil,  more  powerful  than  ever  to-day,  namely,  excessive  training, 
specially  in  football.  This  training  is  in  itself  a  business,  a  profession. 
It  takes  nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  at  least  a  few  men  on  every 
team.  The  professional  coach  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  the  sacrifice  of  every  other  interest  to  perfect  physical  condition. 

Our  English  brethren  contrive  to  keep  up  just  as  much  interest  in  foot- 
ball without  such  training.  One  of  the  principal  objections  to  a  severe 
course  of  training  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  followed  by  a  period  of 
relaxation,  if  not  of  dissipation,  which  produces  a  physical  condition 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  It  is  no  secret  that  too  many  famous  football 
players,  runners  and  oarsmen  succumb  to  disease  before  maturity  has 
been  reached. 

There  is  another  minor  matter,  to  which  Pres.  Eliot  has  recently  re- 
ferred, and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  comment  by  thoughtful  men 
for  years.  It  is  the  attempt  to  *  rattle  '  visiting  teams  by  concentrated 
and  tumultuous  cheering  at  critical  moments  of  the  play.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  true  sport  that  the  best  team  should  win.  It  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  a  young  collegian  should  see  his  team  defeated  with 
equanimity,  even  by  a  superior  adversary,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
of  any  gentleman  that  he  should  scorn  to  win  by  a  trick  or  a  foul.  In 
savage  warfare  the  indian  was  wont  to  paralyze  his  victim  by  an  un- 
earthly yell.  In  the  modern  game  of  baseball,  I  have  seen  thousands  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  responsive  to  the  signal  of  an  upper  classman  do 
their  best  to  unnerve  the  pitcher  at  an  i'liportant  crisis  of  a  game. 
Playing  ball  with  the  mouth  is  not  an  edifying   spectacle.     Imagine   the 
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eflfect  if  at  a  contest  in  oratory  a  fine  passage  should  be  interrupted  by  a 
derisive  *  Rah  !  rah  !  rah ! '  from  the  opposite  side. 

I  have  thus  rapidly  and  imperfectly  referred  to  some  of  the  points  in 
which  college  and  school  athletics  have  failed  to  meet  a  just  expectation. 
What  have  they  accomplished  ?  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  increase  in  interest  in  outdoor  sports,  affecting  not  only  college 
students  but  men  and  women  in  other  walks  of  life.  How  far  have  inter- 
collegiate contests  ministered  to  this  development  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  college  students  ?  The  organization  of  the  athletic  interests  in 
oiur  colleges  is  a  complex  affair.  The  managers  of  the  teams  are  con- 
stantly encouraging  and  organizing  games  between  classes,  divisions  of 
classes,  boarding  clubs,  fraternities,  etc.,  in  order  to  develop  new  material 
for  the  college  teams.  Very  large  numbers  of  students  are  thus  induced 
to  take  up  some  form  of  exercise  and  become  interested  in  physical 
training.  Without  the  intercollegiate  contests  in  most  of  our  institutions 
this  stimulus  would  be  wanting.  I,  for  one,  should  be  greatly  interested 
to  learn  what  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  those  institutions  which 
without  intercollegiate  sports  have  attempted  to  interest  the  whole 
student  body  in  athletics.  I  do  not  refer  to  exercises  in  the  gymnasium, 
for,  however  valuable  that  may  be,  it  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  life-giving,  inspiring,  care- dispelling  organized  game  with  an 
honorable  foe,  in  the  open  air. 

I  have  understood  that  at  St  Paul's  school.  Concord,  internal  athletics 
have  been  successful.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  St  Paul  has  furnished  to 
the  colleges  many  of  their  best  athletes,  but  may  not  the  interest  in 
athletics  in  this  school  be  due  chiefly  to  the  hope  cherished  by  the  boys 
that  successful  athletic  work  in  the  school  will  find  its  reward  after  all  in 
the  intercollegiate  games  of  college  life  ? 

Important  as  intercollegiate  athletics  may  be  under  present  formative 
conditions,  there  is,  however,  great  danger  that  our  students  may  forget  that 
athletics  are  not  the  chief  aim  in  college  residence.  A  reasonable  indul- 
gence in  athletics  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  superior  scholarship,  but 
when  it  is  found  that  any  sport  engrosses  so  much  energy  and  thought  as 
to  affect  scholarship  seriously,  then  the  strong  arm  of  the  faculty  must  in 
justice  to  those  commended  to  its  care  be  stretched  out  to  save  and  to 
guide  into  safer  channels.  In  the  correction  of  those  abuses  which  have 
well  nigh  threatened  the  existence  of  amateur  college  sports,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  better  undergraduate  sentiment  will  powerfully  support  any 
policy  which  experience  and  wisdom  may  dictate. 
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Prin.  H:  P.  Warren  —  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  use  such  large 
words  for  such  small  things.  With  rare  exceptions  our  boys  no  more 
deserve  the  name  of  athletes  than  the  earnest  students  in  a  high  school  or 
academy  merit  the  name  of  scholars.  The  former  are  in  love  with  the 
exhilaration  or  notoriety  that  belongs  to  participation  in  out  of  door 
sports ;  they  have  not  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  that  entitles  them 
to  a  name  as  weighty  as  that  of  athletes.  Their  muffing  and  poor  bat- 
ting in  most  baseball  contests,  the  exhaustion  during  the  last  two  miles 
in  a  four-oared  race,  certainly  are  not  evidences  of  physical  prowess. 
Think  rather  of  these  boys  as  they  were  when  at  home,  healthy  young 
fellows  playing  enthusiastically,  if  blunderingly,  just  as  boys  have  played 
since  time  began  and  do  not  associate  them  with  the  heroes  of  Olympic 
contests,  even  if  their  friend  the  newspaper  reporter  exhausts  his  slender 
stock  of  classical  adjectives  in  throwing  about  them  a  halo  that  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Roman,  but  just  dim  American. 

If  one  grant  the  necessity  of  organized  sport  he  concedes  the  necessity 
of  athletic  contests.  There  may  be  a  few  emasculated  games  that  can  be 
played  solitaire  but  they  are  unworthy  of  healthy  boys.  All  games  imply 
contests  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  take  exception  to  contests  is  as 
absurd  as  to  plan  to  learn  to  swim  without  entering  the  water.  I  fancy 
that  the  opposition  to  athletic  contests  is  in  the  main  based  upon  indiffer- 
ence to  physical  sports  or  to  the  feeling  that  most  boys  play  too  much. 
May  I  suggest  that  most  American  boys  play  too  little  ?  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  present  one  evening  at  a  conversation  between  a  student  about 
to  enter  college  and  his  guardian,  a  successful  business  man.  In  answer 
to  the  question  *  How  have  you  spent  the  day  ? '  the  young  man 
answeretl  *  I  studied  until  three,  since  then  I  haven't  done  anything  in 
particular/  The  uncle  turned  upon  him  almost  angrily  *  When  you 
spend  15  minutes  in  that  fashion  you  have  so  far  sunk  to  the  level  of  a 
common  loafer.  There  are  three  things  for  a  boy  to  do,  eat  and  sleep, 
work,  and  play.  Divide  your  time  equally  between  the  three.*  Then, 
turning  to  me,  he  said,  *  A  boy  sleeping,  studying  and  playing  all  his 
time  is  in  a  salvable  condition,  for  he  is  growing  physically,  mentally  and 
morally  ;  the  latter  by  studying  and  |)laying  honestly.'  I  can  find  five 
keen  boys  in  any  large  American  school  who  can  organize  a  football 
team  and  two  who  can  train  it  where  1  can  find  one  who  will  ])lay  foot- 
ball persistently.  No  college  or  school  is  so  small  that  it  can  not  furnish 
a  train  of  noisy  followers ;  none  so  large  that  it  can  keep  a  strong  team 
with  their  substitutes  constantly  at  work  Our  boys  incline  to  play  as 
the  orientals  dance,  through  substitutes.     The  boy  who  enters  college  or 
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graduates  without  becoming  enthusiastically  devoted  to  some  form  of 
sport  is  morally  handicapped  for  life,  for  it  is  in  the  leisure  hours  of  most 
men  that  the  devil  puts  in  his  most  effective  work. 

Teach  the  boys  to  play  and  that  honestly !  How  can  you  do  this  ? 
By  bringing  into  the  preparatory  schools  the  gentlemen  who  played 
lustily  and  honestly  when  in  college. 

At  Rugby  I  counted  142  boys  playing  cricket  in  a  drizzling  rain.  I 
was  told  that  there  were  two  other  fields  where  boys  were  playing.  How 
was  such  enthusiasm  for  sport  maintained  ?  In  part  by  bringing  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  bright  scholars,  enthusiastic  sportsmen,  who  kept 
in  touch  with  the  boys  by  leading  them  in  their  sports  and  teaching 
them  above  all  things  to  play  like  gentlemen.  For  it  is  a  part  of  the 
divine  economy  in  the  training  of  boys  that  while  the  inspiration  to 
honor  may  come  from  the  closet,  the  fullest  field  for  its  culture  is  the 
field  of  sport. 
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Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron  —  Perhaps  as  one  more  recently  in  col- 
lege I  can  add  one  or  two  items  from  my  own  personal  experience  as  to 
the  advisability  of  having  athletics  at  all  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  how  they  can  best  6e  managed.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  we  must  have  athletics.  Prin.  Warren  has  just  said  the  boys  should 
play.  There  are  two  standpoints  from  which  this  may  be  considered 
when  you  come  to  think  of  faculty  supervision.  In  the  first  place  we 
may  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint  of  toleration  and  restraint,  the  stand- 
point of  regulation.  You  may  argue  that  boys  are  bound  to  be  wrong 
any  way  and  bound  to  do  all  the  evil  they  can,  and  consequently  they 
must  be  regulated  very  much  like  the  liquor  traffic.  Then  there  is  the 
other  standpoint  that  athletics  are  a  good  thing  and  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged and  directed  in  the  right  lines  My  standpoint,  1  will  say  very 
frankly,  is  the  latter.  I  believe  that  every  high  school  principal  in  New 
York  state  should  encourage  athletics ;  that  every  man,  if  he  can,  should 
have  a  football  and  a  baseball  team,  and  a  track  athletic  team  if  possible. 
If  he  is  a  young  man  and  can  do  it,  he  ought  to  play  with  the  boys. 
The  best  boy,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  boy  who  has  an  interest  in  outdoor 
sports.  He  is  going  to  get  himself  into  the  condition  where  he  will  not 
think  of  things  that  are  undesirable;  he  is  going  to  appreciate  the  men  in 
the  world  who  are  the  best  men  from  a  good  many  standpoints.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  faculty  ought  not  to  take  the  standpoint  of  *  running 
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the  show '  if  I  may   use  that  expression,  but  that  of  showing   the  boys 
what   to   do.     The   principal   ought   to   know   the  difference  between  a 
quarter  back  and  a  full  back,  and  the  difference  in  the  method  of  playing 
between  the  quarter  and  full  back.     He  ought  to  have  some  notion  of 
what  is  known  as  a  scissors  play  in  football  and  what  the  duty  of  the  half 
backs  is.     If  he  has  not  that  knowledge  he  ought  to  acquire  it.     He  can 
get  books  or  talk  with  men  who  have  played.     He  can  discuss  the  matter 
with  various  football  players  and  find  out  what  the  different  players  ought 
to  do,  and  then  he  ought  to  go  to  liis  office  and  talk  it  over  with  the  boys, 
takmg  such  an  active  interest  in  the  matter  that  they  will   believe  in  him, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  trust  in  him  they  will  do  better  work  in 
school.     More  than  anything  else  the  principal  of  a  high  school  ought  to 
make  very  certain  that  no  local  players  are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
high   school   teams.     I  presume  there  is  hardly  a  high  school  in  New 
York  state  where  it   was  not  true  a  few  years  ago  that  more  or  less  local 
players  were  on  the  local  teams.     A  principal  can  find  that  out  and  pre- 
vent it.     But   I   would  not  try  to  prevent  it  by  any  rule  or  regulation,  I 
would  try  to  get  them  to  insist  on  a  man's  being  a  student  to  get  on  the 
team.     If  they  take  that  view  of  things  you  will  have  purely  gentlemanly 
sport.     In  this  connection  I  would  make  the  point  of  having  the  reading 
table  supplied  with   Harper's  weekly^  Round  table  and  other  publications 
that  have  a  sporting  page  where  they  can  see  the  views  of  men  of  authority 
in    these   matters.     I    would   try   to   interest  the   whole  school  and  not 
merely   the  boys.     Have  an   athletic  association   with  the   girls   as   an 
auxiliary  organization.     Have  a  fall  meet  or  a  spring  meet  for  the  fiield- 
day  sports.     If  the  boys   wish  to  play  Association  football  instead  of 
American    Rugby  football,  have   them   understand   that   the  American 
Rugby  is  tlie  game.     Show  them  the  reasons  why  people  play  one  game 
rather  than  the  other  so  that  they  won't  take  up  a  sport  which  is  undesir- 
able.    And  then  as  far  as  possible  encourage  athletics  in  other  directions. 
If  possible,  have  a  golf  team,  and  cross  country  runs,  and  above  all  other 
things,  insist  all  the  time  on  only  men  having  a  certain  degree  of  scholar- 
ship taking  part. 

Prin.  Carlton  C.  Wilbor — The  faculty  should  show  that  they  have 
true  interest  in  athletics.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  for  the  faculty  of  a  pre- 
paratory school  or  college  to  ignore  the  present  trend  and  the  enthusiasm 
manifest  among  students  in  this  regard.  The  local  influence  of  faculty  in 
the  organization  can  be  well  effected  by  having  some  member,  or  perhaps 
more  than  one  member  of  the  faculty  on  the  board  of  control,  if  you 
please  so  to  call  it,  of  the  athletic  organization.     It  should  be  understood 
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that  these  members  of  the  faculty  are  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling, but  of  influencing  by  their  sympathy,  their  good  will  and  by  their 
enthusiasm  in  the  very  direction  in  which  the  young  men  themselves  are 
enthusiastic. 

We  ought  to  guard  well  the  matter  of  professionalism.  It  is  possible 
for  a  principal  himself  to  be  deceived,  as  I  have  discovered  in  some 
cases.  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  quite  watchful  enough,  but  I  have  been 
caught  myself  in  permitting  men  to  go  on  the  team  supposing  that  they 
were  doing  actual  work  and  then  finding  out  afterwards  that  I  had  been 
deceived.     I  shall  open  my  eyes  wider  hereafter. 

Another  thing  that  we  ought  to  guard  against  has  been  mentioned 
here  incidentally  more  than  once ;  that  is  brutality  in  these  games.  Foot- 
ball of  itself  is  a  magnificent  game.  It  calls  out  all  the  energies,  force  o^ 
character,  courage,  decision,  in  short,  manhood,  of  those  that  are  engaged 
in  it,  but  of  course  there  is  a  limit,  and  beyond  that  limit  there  is  danger, 
and  there  may  be  danger  that  is  unnecessary.  I  have  witnessed  conduct 
on  the  part  of  individual  members  of  clubs  playing  football  that  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  team  itself  and  to  the  school  from  which  it  came  ;  the 
hand  of  ihe  faculty  should  be  placed  upon  that  kind  of  excess  to  prevent 
brutahty.  I  simply  present  this  idea  of  the  cooperation  of  tlie  faculty  in 
these  organizations,  and  that  they  shall  show  their  sympathy  and  interest 
by  being  on  the  field  during  the  games,  taking  part  in  them  as  they  may, 
and  in  this  way  exercising  a  controlling  influence.  When  teams  go  to 
other  places  there  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  go  into  excesses  and  personal 
indulgences  that  should  be  sternly  repressed  by  the  authority  of  the 
faculty.  They  should  be  held  responsible  not  simply  for  their  personal 
conduct  on  those  fields  away  from  home,  but  for  the  reputation  which 
they  are  making  for  the  school  from  which  they  come,  so  that  if  a  team 
from  my  school  goes  to  play  a  team  from  your  school,  it  shall  represent 
my  school  so  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  I  think  that  the  personal 
influence  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  faculty  going 
with  these  teams,  and  being  with  them  all  the  while  in  such  tests,  will 
be  sufficient. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC    LEAGUES 

A.  Lincoln  Travis — In  our  interscholastic,  athletic  and  oratorical 
leagues  of  to-day,  the  same  principle  is  involved  that  existed  in  the 
Olympian  and  Isthmian  games  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  same  object  that 
was  paramount  in  those  games  exists  in  ours  now.  The  broadening  and 
developing  of  the  man  mentally  and  physically  was  and  is  the  object  to 
be  obtained.     The  Greeks  maintained  that  the  fullest  mental  develop- 
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ment  could  only  he  gained  by  a  complete  physical  training.  This  same 
idea  is  the  prompting  thought  of  the  leaders  in  organizing  leagues  between 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be  individuals  in  these 
league  contests,  specially  athletic  contests,  who  do  not  have  this  idea 
clearly  in  mind,  and  content  themselves  in  becoming  winners  in  the 
sports.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  faculties  of  our  best  institutions, 
and,  in  order  to  overcome  this  fault,  they  have  become  substantially 
interested  in  the  work.  In  all  our  well  organized  leagues  to-day  the 
faculty,  though  perhaps  not  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
leagues,  stands  in  the  background  and  is  the  guiding  hand  in  their  forma- 
tion and  advancement.  School  regulations  are  so  made  and  curriculums 
so  adjusted  that  the  mental  and  the  physical  receive  equal  attention. 
'I'he  need  of  the  harmonious  development  of  these  two  sides  of  our 
nature  was  never  more  felt  and  appreciated  than  to-day. 

The  gymnasium  and  the  library  must  work  hand  in  hand  to  the  best 
good  of  the  complete  student.  Leagues  between  academies  and  colleges 
do  more  to  develop  fully,  to  produce  loyalty,  to  give  accuracy  and  to 
liberalize  than  local  leagues  can  do. 

As  in  (Ireek  games  referred  to,  where  each  city  put  forth  her  best  effort 
to  have  her  representatives  winners,  so  now  each  school  connected  with 
a  league  strives  to  have  her  representatives  take  first  place.  This  tends  to 
most  careful  training,  whereas  in  local  games  and  contests  partial  train- 
ing often  suthccs.  .Vs  evidence  of  this,  note  the  changes  made  in  the 
last  15  years  in  all  our  institutions  that  belong  to  some  league.  When 
these  compacts  between  schools  began  to  be  instituted,  the  importance 
of  more  carofu^  anil  thorough  discipline  became  strongly  felt,  with  the 
result  that  in  every  school  an  instructor  as  competent  in  his  line  of  work 
as  the  mathematician  in  his,  is  engaged  to  attend  to  this  part  of  the 
course  of  study.  This  is  so  not  only  in  the  physical  department  but  also 
in  the  departments  of  Knglish  and  oratory.  Previous  to  15  years  ago, 
very  little  i^tress  was  laid  on  teaching  the  English  language,  composition, 
rhetoric  and  oratory  ;  but  as  soon  as  interscholasiic  leagues  began  to  be 
formed,  as  soon  as  schools  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in  oratory,  the  need 
was  felt  and  immediately  this  department  began  to  be  strengthened.  In 
some  of  the  better  institutions  oi'  this  state  where  15  years  ago  one  instruc- 
tor covered  all  branches  of  Knglish,  there  are  now  five  or  six  instructors 
for  the  same  work,  and  the  need  of  other  additions  in  this  department  is 

felt. 

The  institution  of  interscholastic  leagues  has  been  a  great  fiictor  in 
bringing  these  features  of  our  educational  work  before  school  and  college 
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trustees  and  faculties.  There  is  no  more  potent  agent  in  bringing  out 
the  needs  of  educational  institutions  than  these  leagues,  which  result  in 
bringing  about  '  meets  *  between  different  schools.  It  is  an  unfailing 
criterion  and  an  impartial  judge.  There  is  nothing  in  the  realm  of  school 
life  that  so  tends  to  strengthen  the  loyalty  of  the  student  body  to  their 
alma  mater,  and  there  is  no  more  forceful  argument  to  the  student  that  he 
must  put  forth  a  determined  effort.  These  leagues  are  productive  of 
accuracy  of  judgment  to  the  participants.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  needs  to 
be  cultivated  in  our  institutions.  Her  graduates  are  the  pillars  of  any 
school,  and  as  they  are  constantly  passing  away  new  graduates  must  come 
in  to  take  their  places ;  and  to  keep  apace  with  the  demands  of  the  time, 
they  must  be  more  intensely  loyal. 

Local  organizations  do  not  tend  to  rouse  the  average  student's  enthu- 
siasm as  does  the  act  of  meeting  a  stranger  on  the  athletic  field  or  on  the 
rostrum.  Take,  if  you  please,  as  illustrations,  the  Cornell- Pennsylvania 
debate  in  the  Academy  of  music  at  Philadelphia  on  May  5,  and  let  me 
quote  here  from  the  Cornell  Era  —  the  debate  number :  *  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  our  two  signal  debate  victories  against  Pennsylvania  have 
followed  upon  the  introduction  of  the  above  courses,*  referring  to  the 
department  of  oratory  and  forensic  speaking.  As  another  illustration  take 
the  recent  boat  race  at  Poughkeepsie.  These  are  sufficient  illustrations, 
without  referring  to  the  many  other  contests  in  athletic  sports  and  in 
oratory  that  have  occurred  within  the  past  year  between  schools  and 
colleges  of  our  country,  to  show  the  loyalty  produced  by  these  inter- 
scholastic  meets.  Those  emblems  that  flaunted  and  those  cheers  that 
went  up  from  the  thousands  assembled  in  that  auditorium  at  Philadel- 
phia, or  those  colors  from  the  different  institutions  that  made  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie  gay  last  week  were  evidences  of  loyalty 
that  could  not  be  brought  out  at  the  home  meets  of  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions. The  lusty  cheers  for  Yale,  Cornell  and  Harvard  came  from 
loyal  throats  and  were  worth  more  to  the  respective  institutions  than  a 
substantial  endowment  in  money,  for  in  those  cheers  those  institutions 
have  a  perpetual  endowment  in  succeeding  generations.  This  same 
spirit  so  recently  manifested  by  our  large  colleges  was  evident,  only  in  a 
less  degree,  at  the  meet  of  the  Eastern  New  York  interscholastic  athletic 
association  at  the  Ridgeficld  grounds  in  this  city  on  June  5.  Loyalty  is 
what  is  needed  in  our  institutions  and  is  what  is  produced  in  a  substan- 
tial form  in  these  interscholastic  leagues. 

They  are  also  the  strongest  liberalizing  forces  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  an  individual  or  an  institution.     As  an  individual  who  secludes 
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himself  from  the  world  about  him  becomes  narrow  and  self  centered,  so 
institutions  whose  center  and  circumference  are  within  the  radius  of  their 
own  campus  become  narrow  in  their  teachings  and  ideas,  and  conse- 
quently send  out  into  the  world  men  and  women  whose  horizon  and 
zenith  are  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  classroom  and  laboratory. 
Different  schools  coming  in  contact  with  each  other  tend  to  broaden  the 
vision  of  their  students,  and  in  this  way  the  athlete  and  orator  learn 
that  there  are  other  athletes  and  orators. 

New  ideas  are  not  the  product  of  one  brain,  but  are  rather  the  product 
of  several  ideas  which  have  been  suggested  to  an  individual  who  has  that 
innate  power  to  deduce  from  all  the  ideas  presented  something  which  he 
sends  out  into  the  world  as  an  original  idea.  By  these  new  ideas  that 
are  thus  projected,  the  world  is  moving  along  never  before  so  rapidly. 
Mankind  never  before  mingled  so  freely  with  mankind ;  ideas  were  never 
so  generally  diffused.  Leagues  tend  to  do  just  the  same  for  our  schools 
as  the  meeting  of  individuals  does  for  the  individual.  Institutions 
become  broad  and  tolerant ;  they  are  reasonable,  and  their  curriculums 
are  so  adjusted  as  to  permit  of  the  broadest  investigation.  We  are  past 
the  times  of  monasticisra  and  credulity;  we  are  living  in  the  dawning 
light  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  our  institutions  of  to-day  must  reflect 
that  light  to  coming  generations.  Institutions  that  educate  will  send  out 
men  and  women  free  from  bigotr}'  and  selfishness,  to  educate,  to  liberal- 
ize, to  sympathize,  and  in  all  their  ways  to  emulate  the  life  of  the  great 
Master  who  went  about  the  world  doing  good. 

There  is  a  need  of  sympathy  in  the  world  to-day  as  never  before.  It 
seems  at  times  that  we  are  moving  so  rapidly  that  we  neither  receive  nor 
give  the  amount  of  sympathy  we  should.  The  whole  object  of  life  should 
be  to  make  the  world  belter,  and  there  is  no  stronger  force  to  bring 
about  this  end  than  sympathy.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  man  can 
sympathize  with  his  fellows  only  when  he  understands  their  conditions  and 
needs.  This  end  is  attained  by  bringing  students  together  in  these  inter- 
scholastic  leagues,  and  together  they  plan  for  the  best  results  possible. 
The  strongest  athlete  is  the  most  sympathetic,  the  best  orator  is  the  most 
sympathetic.  The  secret  of  oratory  is  sympathy  with  one's  audience. 
Cultivate  and  encourage  then  these  interscholastic  leagues,  because  of 
this  one  feature  that  is  the  result  of  the  etiort  put  forth. 

To  one  who  has  watched  athletic  sports  and  oratorical  contests  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  learn  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  they 
seem  to  cultivat-?  accuracy  and  precision  of  habit.  In  an  athletic  contest 
the  opportunity  must  he  seized  and  improved  at  the  proper  time;    in  an 
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oratorical  contest  the  actor  must  be  on  the  alert  to  seize  each  opportunity 
as  that  may  be  the  decisive  one.  The  desire  to  excel,  the  disposition  to 
seize  the  present  opportunity  is  rife  between  members  of  different 
institutions.  Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  this  work  will  notice 
that  some  students  in  our  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  are  inactive 
and  indifferent  to  meets  and  contests  if  limited  to  their  own  schools;  but 
that  they  rouse  themselves  and  become  the  most  earnest  contestants 
when  such  meets  and  contests  occur  between  different  schools.  The 
athlete  who  does  not  care  to  engage  in  home  sports  becomes  the  most 
agile  competitor  in  inierscholastic  sports;  the  student  who  has  much 
innate  oratorical  ability  lets  it  remain  latent  at  his  home  school,  but 
arouses  himself  to  meet  the  emergency  when  he  is  coming  in  contact 
with  one  from  another  institution.  All  this  results  in  building  up  the 
individual  in  his  own  school,  because,  as  he  is  aware  that  he  can  not  win 
the  dash  with  the  first  spurt  of  his  life  nor  command  all  the  powers  of  an 
orator  without  practice,  the  idea  of  an  interscholastic  meet  urges  him  to 
daily  and  persistent  practice  and  preparation.  A  meet  or  contest  acts  as 
a  stimulant,  and  the  student  whose  abilities  might  have  otherwise 
remained  dormant  becomes  a  power  in  the  world. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  speak  of  the  many  other  practical  advan- 
tages of  these  leagues  accruing  to  individuals  and  institutions  represented 
in  them.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say  that  the  idea  of  our  educational 
institutions  is  to  make  men  and  women  who  are  fitted  to  go  out  and  take 
a  place  in  the  busy  world.  To  this  end  whatever  tends  to  the  completes t 
development  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered.  We  are  living  in  an 
extremely  practical  age,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  is  not  practical  can 
scarcely  find  a  place  in  life.  We  believe  that  the  interscholastic  leagues, 
athletic  and  oratorical,  tend  to  the  fullest  practical  development,  hence 
we  firmly  believe  in  encouraging  them. 

Hug^ene  P.  Andrews  —  The  man  who  took  his  college  degree  20 
years  —  yes,  1 5  years  —  ago,  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  college  life  of  to-day  that  was  not  in  his  college  life. 
Perhaps  the  man  who  notices  the  change  most  sharply  is  the  alumnus  of 
the  *7o's  whose  son  is  home  now  for  the  first  long  vacation.  The  old 
graduate  has  found  himself  anticipating  with  astonishing  eagerness  the 
quiet  summer  days  this  year.  From  the  time  when  he  started  Jack  for 
dear  old  alma  mater  he  has  been  looking  forward  fondly  to  the  time 
when  the  boy  should  come  back,  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  delightful 
sort  of  comradeship  in  talking  over  his  own  first  year  and  comparing 
notes. 
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At  last  the  time  has  come;  the  boy  with  the  1900  on  his  cap  and  the 
grizzled  alumnus  of '75  have  left  the  rest  and  have  gone  fishing;  the 
boy  has  fished  with  all  his  soul  (as  indeed  he  seems  to  do  everything) 
but  the  father  has  been  restless  and  expectant.  At  last  the  afternoon 
has  worn  away  and  the  boy,  satiated  with  the  sport,  has  come  back  from 
the  fish  to  his  father.  The  water  is  quiet  and  laps  the  boat's  side  as  if 
to  say  *  I  wouldn't  interrupt,  but  I  am  listening  too.*  Some  remark  or 
question  has  thrown  the  boy  back  to  the  busy,  crowded,  eager  life  that 
he  has  just  left  at  Cambridge  or  Iihaca  or  New  Haven.  In  a  moment 
the  story  of  the  year  is  pouring  from  his  lips  and  the  father  drops  the 
oar  in  the  quiet  rowlocI(  and  leans  back  with  a  sigh  of  supreme  satisfac- 
tion to  live  over  his  own  freshman  days  with  his  boy.  As  Jack  rattles 
on,  however,  the  father  becomes  conscious  that  there  is  little  in  common 
between  them  except  the  name  of  their  college.  The  freshman  is 
enthusiastic  to  a  delightful  degree,  but  he  has  a  surprising  amount  to  say 
about  crews  and  teams  and  other  such  things  in  no  way  connected  with 
his  studies,  and  he  is  evidently  filled  with  a  great  longing  —  indeed  it 
seems  to  be  his  supreme  ambition  —  to  gain  the  right  some  day  to  wear 
an  H  or  a  C,  or  a  Y  (as  the  case  may  be)  on  his  cap. 

As  the  father  listens  and  muses,  sadly  perhaps,  he  realizes  keenly  the 
difference  between  college  life  of  25  years  ago  and  that  of  to-day.  His 
son  is  a  big,  manly  fellow,  and  he  is  doing  good  work  in  his  studies,  he 
has  been  assured  of  that,  but  there  is  so  much  else  in  his  life !  Perhaps 
the  father  sighs  for  the  good  old  times  gone  and  pities  the  boy.  If  he  is 
a  sensible  man  he  does  neither  of  these  things.  For  his  own  sake  and 
for  his  son's  sake  let  us  hope  that  he  does  not  decide  that  because  the 
present  is  not  the  past  it  is  to  be  condemned  and  deplored.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  resolves  rather  to  find  out  if  possible  what  it  all  means,  what  it  is  all 
tending  toward,  and  that  he  tries,  honestly  tries,  to  gain  same  companion- 
ship of  feeling  with  his  boy  and  succeeds  in  gaining  some  clear  notion  of 
the  new  ideals. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  teachers  of  New  York,  that  we 
are  living  in  a  new  and  wonderful  renaissance !  Something  over  400 
years  ago  the  human  soul  began  to  waken  to  its  birthright,  began  to 
emerge  from  the  black  shadow  of  the  belief  that  the  world  is  bad  and 
men  are  worse  and  came  to  realize  that  men  might  walk  in  green  pastures 
and  by  the  still  waters  and  gaze  up  into  the  blessed  sunshine  and  thank 
God  for  living.  Life  sprang  into  the  joy  of  life  ;  this  life,  this  body  were 
no  longer  things  to  be  sorry  for  but  things  to  make  the  roost  of.  Every- 
thing promised  true  and  healthy  development. 
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Just  at  this  time,  however,  as  men  were  thus  beginning  to  see  more 
clearly  and  were  taking  up  the  glad  new  song  of  humanity,  the  western 
world  was  deluged  with  the  accumulated  results  of  Greek  thought  and 
civilization.  The  eyes  just  opening  to  the  light  were  dazzled.  Men 
stopped  reaching  out  for  themselves  and  were  content  to  sit  down  and 
pick  oyer  what  others  had  brought  together.  The  new  life  was  blighted 
in  this  acceptance  of  ready-made  results  in  the  place  of  methods,  and  the 
inauguration  of  erudition  and  pedantry,  the  digging  underground,  out  of 
the  sunshine,  which  Gov.  Black  deprecated  so  forcibly  last  evening,  began 
in  this  so-called  revival  of  learning.  For  over  three  centiuies  the  western 
world  busied  |fself  to  absorb  the  results  of  Greek  life  and  thought. 

There  has  come  another  awakening.  It  was  Greek  methods  of  educa- 
tion that  enabled  Greece  to  do  things  in  philosophy,  in  art,  in  literature, 
in  architectiu'e,  that  men  have  been  content  to  imitate  as  models  for  a 
thousand  years.  Those  methods  of  education  are  well  known  ;  what  is 
the  reason  that  their  application,  say  in  America,  will  not  produce  similar 
results  ?  Superficial  observation  and  superficial  effort  of  course  led  to 
imitation.  We  have  done  with  superficial  observation  and  effort !  Our 
modern  education  has  begun  to  seek  definitely  and  persistently  to  edu- 
cate, to  develop,  it  strives  more  and  more  zealously  and  more  and  more 
intelligently  to  make  men,  all  round,  well  developed,  complete  men.  In 
this  it  is  more  or  less  consciously  returning  to  Greek  methods  of  educa- 
tion, for  what  Greece  left  us  was  only  the  natural  result  of  its  education. 

Last  year  two  of  Americans  great  universities  allowed  some  of  their 
students  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Athens  to  participate  in  the  revival  of 
the  Olympian  games.  Last  week  there  were  branches  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  at  Poughkeepsie  to  enable  the  members  of  the  crews  to  keep  up 
their  rowing  practice  and  their  studies  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
Similar  leaves  of  absence  and  favors  for  athletics  have  not  been  uncom- 
mon on  the  part  of  American  universities  and  colleges  during  the  past 
few  years.  Such  things  would  have  been  deemed  preposterous  a  few 
years  ago.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  change  ?  Why  do  college  facul- 
ties and  college  presidents  do  these  things  ?  It  is  an  interesting  history 
and  it  is  all  within  the  memory  of  each  of  us. 

The  growth  of  competitive  athletics  in  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities during  the  past  20  years  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  education.  At  first,  attempts  to  check  the  growth  were 
made  by  some  of  the  college  faculties.  Such  enormous  increase  in  the 
interest  in  athletics  was  bad,  must  be  bad,  said  they.  Their  efforts  were 
ludicfously  vain.     A  great  change  has  come  over  those  who  control  the 
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policy  of  the  universities.  They  have  come  to  recognize  that  as  the  interest 
in  athletics  has  increased  disturbances  and  rioting  have  diminished ;  that 
the  men  who  are  most  prominent  in  athletics  are  apt  to  do  the  most 
satisfactory  work  in  the  classroom;  that  they  arc  the  men  whom  the 
faculty  can  count  on  to  prevent  anything  that  would  hurt  the  institution's 
good  name ;  that  they  are  fellows  of  clean  lives  and  good  influence  (a 
taste  for  football  and  a  taste  for  beer  do  not  go  together) ;  they  realize 
that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  college  has  grown  cleaner  and  more 
bracing  since  athletics  took  such  a  hold  on  the  life  of  students;  that  men 
who  struggle  for  the  university's  honor  in  a  boat  or  on  an  athletic  field 
are  apt  to  cherish  that  honor  devotedly  everywhere ;  that  the  money 
whicli  students  put  into  the  treasuries  of  the  athletic  teams  is  apl  to  hurt 
the  business  of  ihe  saloon  to  just  that  amount;  that  the  discipline  of  the 
university  has  been  assumed  by  the  students  as  a  privilege  and  that 
instead  of  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  men  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  control  they  meet  with  cheerful  and  intelHgent  cooperation.  The 
results  are  well  known.  There  is  no  longer  any  thought  of  crushing 
athletics  anywhere.  Money  that  used  to  go  into  police  organization  and 
the  various  mechanism  of  discipline  is  going  into  gymnasiums  and  athletic 
fields.  The  average  hight,  chest  measure,  and  weight  of  the  college 
man  is  increasing.  Young  men  spend  their  surplus  physical  energy 
(and  incidentally  get  more  of  it)  in  carefully  regulated  and  supervised 
sports,  instead  of  wasting  them  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  that  were  not 
'  good.'  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  newspaper  eagerness  for  sensations 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  of  the  reports  of  disorder  of  all  kinds  in 
the  colleges.  The  ideals  of  the  college  man  have  grown  more  manly 
and  their  scholarship,  in  spite  of  these  diversions  toward  better  things, 
has  strangely  enough  improved  to  a  marked  degree.  Germany  is  find- 
ing American  students  a  poorer .  and  poorer  market  for  spectacles. 
College  men  arc  going  into  business  better  fitted  to  stand  hard  work 
than  ever  before,  and  boys  are  being  fitted  on  our  play  fields  and  rowing 
courses  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  republic,  should  battles  come,  as  the 
boys  from  the  fields  of  Eton  and  Harrow  fought  England's  fight  at 
Waterloo. 

The  man  who  grieves  in  the  columns  of  his  newspaper  that  his  old 
college  has  gone  daft  on  baseball,  football  and  the  rest  has  only  to 
return  to  the  town  where  he  spent  the  best  four  years  of  his  life  to  notice 
how  the  introduction  of  long  hair  and  sweaters  has  been  attended  with  a 
broadening  of  shoulders,  an  erectness  of  carriage,  a  crowding-out  of 
di inking  and  uncleanness  of  living  among  college  men,  and  to  thSink 
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God  that  there  are  some  things  he  had  to  live  a  long  time  to  find  out. 
Such  a  man  will  return  home  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  alumni 
athletic  fund. 

It  was  natural  that  with  the  keenness  of  competition  between  institu- 
tions there  should  appear  a  need  of  careful  regulation  and  control  of 
intercollegiate  athletics.  Such  regulation  and  control  has  come.  Those 
who  know  most  about  the  subject  understand  best  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  of  late  by  these  governing  bodies.  The  need  of  older 
heads  has  been  felt  and  learned ;  members  of  faculties  have  not  refused 
to  lend  their  ready  aid  and  sympathy  in  dealing  with  the  problems  that 
have  arisen. 

Competitive  athletics  for  the  control  of  one's  self,  for  the  concentration 
of  one's  self  and  for  the  development  of  one's  self  is  good ;  competitive 
athletics,  for  the  development  of  patriotism  and  devoted,  complete  self 
abnegation  and  effort  for  the  sake  of  a  great  and  beloved  institution  is 
good  ;  but  competitive  athletics  for  *  what  there  is  in  it '  must  be  killed  ! 
The  governing  bodies  in  the  colleges  are  working  constantly  to  remove 
this,  the  only  evil  of  college  athletics;  an  evil,  by  the  way,  for  which 
college  athletics  is  not  to  blame.  The  college  or  university  which  per- 
mits men  to  come  to  or  to  stay  on  its  rolls  for  the  sake  of  athletics  is 
dealing  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  thing  which  has  done  more  to  elevate 
and  purify  college  life  than  all  other  influences  together.  The  institution 
which  is  not  sure  that  not  one  of  its  athletes  received  an  inducement  to 
come  and  that  not  one  of  them  is  induced  to  stay,  deserves  the  greatest 
condemnation  from  every  fair-minded  man  and  woman.  I  have  had 
more  or  less  to  do  with  college  athletics  for  the  past  six  years.  I  know 
the  ins  and  outs  of  it  all  thoroughly,  and  if  I  had  a  boy  and  he  went  to 
college  and  did  not  get  into  athletics  I  should  be  tempted  to  take  him 
home.  On  the  other  hand  I  know  the  necessity  of  supervision.  I  have 
seen,  myself,  letters  from  the  baseball  manager  and  from  the  football 
manager  of  a  prominent  institution  of  this  state  offering  men  scholarships 
and  board,  yes  even  money,  to  come  and  play  on  the  teams.  I  know  a 
boy  now  who  is  at  this  moment  considering  such  an  offer  from  that  insti- 
tution. Such  a  thing  is  contemptible  of  course,  but  the  authorities  of 
that  institution  would  deny  any  knowledge  of  it  or  part  in  it,  were  the 
matter  called  to  their  attention.  Intercollegiate  athletics  is  a  fact  and  it 
is  their  business  to  know.  How  scholarships  can  be  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  athletic  ability  without  their  knowledge  is  past  my  compre- 
hension. 

Fortunately,  however,  such  institutions  are  rare  now.  Colleges  are 
realizing  that  the  integrity  and  the  consequent  existence  of  a  thing  of 
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such  inestimable  value  as  college  athletics  is  a  matter  for  most  careful 
attention,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  this  single  element  of  mis- 
chief will  be  impossible  and  unheard  of  Mercenary  soldiers  never  did 
any  nation  any  good  and  mercenary  athletes  are  making  the  institutions 
which  permit  them  great  injury.     May  they  realize  it  very  soon ! 

It  was  most  natural  for  the  schools  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  colleges. 
Baseball,  football  and  track  athletics  met  in  many  cases  with  the  same 
opposition  from  the  principals  of  high  schools  that  they  had  to  live  down 
in  the  colleges.  But  now  it  is  being  recognized  that  they  have  their  place 
in  schools  and  their  good  work  to  do  there  just  as  certainly  as  in  the 
colleges. 

Numerous  interscholastic  athletic  leagues  are  the  result.  I  have  had 
charge  of  the  league  of  the  schools  of  central  and  western  New  York  for 
the  past  year.  I  have  been  glad  to  accept  the  chance  to  tell  you  the 
results  of  my  year's  work  and  observation. 

Of  course  some  sort  of  an  organization  is  necessary  to  help  the  schools 
to  arrange  games  with  one  another  and  to  control  those  games,  but  such 
an  organization  is  almost  powerless  without  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools.  It  does  a  boy  no  hurt  to  be 
exceedingly  proud  of  his  school,  fond  of  its  yell  and  jealous  of  its  honor. 
Clean  sport  and  keen  competition  can  not  but  do  the  boys  and  the 
schools  good.  Many  encouraging  words  have  come  to  me  in  my  short 
experience  from  principals  and  teachers.  But,  boys  can  not  be  left  to 
manage  affairs  alone.  Let  me  tell  you  two  or  three  of  the  things  that 
happened  this  year. 

1  The  manager  and  captain  of  the  athletic  team  of  one  of  the  schools 
entered  a  man  for  the  games  who  had  only  recently  entered  the  school 
and  was  taking  drawing  only,  The  man  was  protested  and  the  principal 
of  the  school  on  inquiry  said  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  man  had 
entered  the  school  only  to  gain  entrance  to  the  games.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  accompany  the  team  when  it  came  to  Ithaca. 

2  \  man  who  was  entered  from  one  of  the  schools  was  protested. 
His  name  appeared  on  the  entry  blank,  signed  by  both  the  manager  and 
the  principal ;  the  principal's  signature  being  affixed  to  a  statement  that 
all  the  men  whose  names  appeared  below  were  regular  students  of  the 
school.  On  inquir)'  of  the  principal  he  said  the  boy  had  never  been  in 
the  school.  Examination  of  the  entry  blank  shows  that  the  name  in 
question  had  been  inserted  m  the  list  of  names  at  a  different  time  from 
that  at  whii  h  the  other  names  were  written  and  the  ink  had  been  blotted 
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before  it  set.     Of  course  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  name 
was  inserted  after  the  principal  had  signed  the  blank. 

3  A  boy  from  another  school  was  protested.  Investigation  showed 
that  he  had  graduated  from  the  school  two  years  before  and  that  he  was 
taking  his  second,  spring,  high  school  post-graduate  course.  He  is  a 
magnificent  athlete  and  had  competed  for  the  school  at  the  games  held 
during  his  first  post-graduate  course.  He  had  planned  to  enter  a  certain 
university.  He  gave  out  publicly  that  he  was  to  receive  a  scholarship  in 
that  university  for  his  athletics.  Thereupon  he  was  dropped  by  the 
university  men  who  were  interested  in  having  him  enter  the  institution. 
(He  is  not  a  boy  who  impresses  one  as  of  a  scholarly  bent.)  He  did  not 
enter  the  university  therefore,  but  in  the  fall  entered  a  business  college  of 
the  city  and  played  on  their  football  team.  The  next  April,  in  the  middle 
of  the  spring  term,  he  reentered  the  high  school,  as  his  friends  frankly 
declare,  so  as  to  get  into  the  interscholastic  games  the  last  of  May.  Be- 
tween April  first  and  June  first  he  was  absent  from  school  14  days  out  of 
a  possible  38.  The  subjects  he  took  were  two,  civics  and  advanced 
English.  He  had  passed  each  of  them  during  his  regular  course  in  the 
school.  He  professed  to  be  taking  them  to  prepare  himself  for  entrancp 
to  a  law  school  in  the  city,  although  he  had  made  no  inquiries  as  to 
whether  these  subjects  would  be  required  on  the  entrance  examinations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  inquiry  showed  that  his  high  school  diploma  would 
admit  him  to  the  law  school  in  question  without  examination.  However, 
he  brought  a  letter  firom  the  principal  of  the  school  certifying  that  he  was 
a  student  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  school  and  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  high  school  pupil  as  much  as  any  student  in  school. 

These  are  specimen  cases. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remark : 

1  Interscholastic,  like  intercollegiate  athletics  has  come  to  stay; 

2  Interscholastic  leagues  are  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
games ; 

3  Interest  in  athletics  in  schools  and  participation  in  the  games  by 
scholars  will  help  the  boys  and  help  the  schools  1/ the  sports  are  kept 
clean ; 

4  They  can  be  kept  clean  if  the  principals  and  teachers  will  cooperate 
with  the  league  authorities ; 

5  Such  cooperation  should  consist  in : 

a  Participation  in  the  interests  of  the  boys  by  their  teachers 


^  Ri^  excluai/^n  of  poM-gra/iuati  aiui  other  qjesconabtc  candi- 
<'Iati;^  (or  te:km% 

c  fVulty  mana;^^%  t/-*  fy:  appoir.t«<l  to  control  the  ftnancial 
int^e^ti  of  th<^  Mihrt^-A  afhUtiici  and  to  sapcrrise  the  teams  and  ail 
t^rfHTi'^eTMrit  of  ^zmts  and  meets.  Some  of  the  schoois  already 
bav<^  ^u/.h  mana^er^,  IVjy*  can  not  be  rdiei  upon  to  coadnct  such 
thiTi'^  aUtftt  in  a  businesslike  way 

//  The  mailing  of  entry  blanks  by  the  principal  himseif  or  by  the 

e  The  \fft%Kt%ijt  at  the  games  of  faculty  representatives  to  encoor- 
%%t  the  \9<fy%  and  to  make  the  work  of  the  officials  easier. 

Pfin/jpaK  of  i^;hools  have  told  me  that  they  have  noticed  a  marked 
fmpf/xvement  in  the  attitude  of  their  scholars  toward  the  school  since  this 
Jnterc*t  in  athletics  began.  They  have  found  dull  pupils  waked  to  ambi- 
tion ^r\i\  troublesome  pupils  anxious  to  work  off  their  extra  liveliness 
in  the  %\Hiit\%  and  careful  not  to  do  things  which  might  lead  to  deten- 
tion 'AT\(\  consequent  inability  to  join  the  game.  TTiey  have  remarked  an 
improvement  in  morals  and  a  raising  of  ideals.  The  boys  sit  straighier, 
walk  more  erect  and  have  less  inclination  toward  cigarettes.  They  are 
afilc  to  do  more  and  better  school  work. 

The  r:ollcges  have  almost  passed  through  the  period  of  danger ;  the 
funguH  which  must  attach  itself  to  the  young  plant  just  appearing  above 
the  %Xin\x\i\  has  been  well  nigh  shaken  off,  and  we  are  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  the  great  growth  of  manliness  and  manly  sport.  The 
«M:hoolH  arc  yet  in  the  dangerous  days  of  athletic  beginning.  The  move- 
ment ran  not  be  checked  without  danger,  it  can  not  be  allowed  to  run 
by  itHcIf  without  danger;  it  has  great  promise  of  good  ;  just  now  it  needs 
wi»c  direction,  and  it  may  be  pruning.  Help  us  who  are  trying  to  make 
in IcTHchol antic  sport  what  it  should  be,  for  we  are  trying  to  help  you. 
Help  UH,  teachers,  with  your  advice  and  your  cooperation,  for  in  helping 
UN  you  are  helping  yourselves. 

Chancellor  Anson  Judd  Upson  —  I  am  tempted  to  say  a  single 
w«ird  with  reference  to  some  remarks  made  by  these  last  two  readers 
which  hsive  impressed  me  and  which  1  believe  to  be  true.  The  readers 
referred  to  the  moral  effect  of  these  contests  upon  the  institutions  and 
perst>ns  engaged  in  them  —  an  etTect  which  we  believe  to  be  benefi- 
cial K\\\  the  whole.  I  think  we  have  had  an  example  of  this  moral  effect, 
at  I'ouKhkecpsie.  within  the  last  week.  A  rebuke  was  there  given  in 
which  we  all  sympathi/cd,  specially  those  of  us  who  are  under  the  banner 
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'Excelsior/  a  rebuke  to  exclusiveness.  We  all  sympathize  with  this. 
For  myself,  it  gave  pungency  and  vigor  to  the  thrill  which  ran  up  and 
down  my  spine  when  I  heard  that  Cornell  had  won  the  victory.  It  was 
a  rebuke  to  exclusiveness ;  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  here,  being  the  only 
representative  present,  as  I  think,  of  the  dear  old  college  of  which  I  am  a 
graduate,  I  repeat  an  historical  incident  of  a  similar  sort,  connected  with 
that  college.  There  was  in  the  city  of  New  York,  years  ago,  an  inter- 
collegiate contest  in  oratory.  The  city  was  placarded,  thoroughly 
placarded,  with  very  large  placards.  The  names  of  the  great  colleges 
were  out  in  big  letters.  There  was  to  be  a  contest,  in  the  Academy  of 
music,  between  these  and  other  colleges;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
placard,  in  small  letters,  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  were  the  words 
*  and  Hamilton.'  The  contest  came  off.  The  Academy  of  music  was 
crowded.  The  great  colleges  appeared  in  all  their  power.  A  committee 
of  award  had  been  organized,  headed  by  President  McCosh  of  Princeton. 
A  young  speaker  appeared  from  *  and  Hamilton.'  He  won  the  victory, 
immensely  to  the  surprise  and  mortification,  I  might  say,  of  the  great 
universities.  But,  none  the  less,  he  won  the  victory.  There  happened 
to  be  present  20  or  30  graduates  of  Hamilton  who  had  won  victories  of 
their  own  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  they  took  the  young  victor  up 
on  their  shoulders  and  carried  him  out  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
music,  shouting  *  and  Hamilton!'  That  was  a  triumph  worthy  to  be 
won,  largely  because  it  was  a  rebuke  of  exclusiveness,  and  the  same 
rebuke  was  repeated  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  glory  in  it. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  —  I  am  in  so  hearty  sympathy  with 
what  has  been  so  well  said  from  so  many  different  points  of  view  that  I 
do  not  know  where  I  should  begin.  I  recognize  the  thorough  truth  of 
what  the  last  speaker  said  in  the  introduction  of  his  paper  —  that  we  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  renaissance.  Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Olympic  games  in  Athens  and  there  saw 
the  new  movement  of  the  renaissance  brought  back  to  the  shores  of  the 
Ilissus  to  receive  its  baptism.  It  was  a  great  lime  and  there  was 
assembled  together  in  the  stadion,  built  after  the  style  and  dimension^  of 
the  old  structure  of  Herodes  Atlicus,  the  nations  of  the  world  to  see  this 
act  performed.  There  was  present,  first  of  all,  France  —  France  per- 
meated with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  renaissance.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
10  years,  indeed,  almost  in  the  last  five,  that  France  has  awakened  to 
the  idea  that  in  the  English  system  of  athletics  there  inhere  the  possibili- 
ties of  one  of  an  important  department  of  education.  They  have  taken  it 
up,  English  phrases  and  all,  but  they  are  wild  about  it,  they  are  crazy 
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over  it,  and  in  the  short  time  they  have  been  trying  it,  it  has  wrought 
almost  a  moral  revolution  in  the  rising  generation  of  France.  Wonder 
it  is  to  me,  and  the  wonder  will  not  stop,  that  we  have  been  going  on 
these  years  lecturing  about  educational  methods,  supporting  normal  schools 
and  professors  of  pedagogy,  reading  Plato  and  Aristotle  about  education, 
and  have  omitted  to  learn  what  the  great  masters  in  the  early  days  taught 
as  all  essential,  the  education  of  the  full  man.  And  yet  when  we 
have  talked  about  the  full  man,  as  the  clergymen  always  do,  as  made  up 
of  three  parts,  mind,  spirit  and  body,  we  have  missed  the  point  altogether, 
for  we  have  tried  to  develop  them  separately.  Everybody  has  been  recog- 
nizing that  there  was  a  lack  somewhere  in  the  average  college  graduate. 
There  have  been  discussions  as  to  whether  the  average  college  graduate 
after  all  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  ordinary  life.  There  is  something  about 
him  that  is  in  lack.  Is  it  that  he  is  stoop -shouldered  and  pale  faced  ? 
That  is  a  part  of  it.  But  that  is  not  all.  He  has  been  relatively  less 
capable  in  bringing  the  will  to  act,  than  in  thinking  out  schemes  of  action 
and  in  criticizing  action.  Our  education  has  been  fine  enough  in  the 
training  of  the  mind,  reasonably  competent  in  the  training  of  the  soul, 
but  we  have  not  provided  for  that  in  man  which  acts.  We  have  provided 
for  that  which  knows,  and  for  that  which  is,  but  not  for  that  which  does. 
But  we  are  now  putting  into  our  educational  system  (and  it  is  education, 
mind  you)  we  are  putting  in,  perforce,  because  the  boys  forced  it  upon 
us,  training  in  that  which  acts ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  brings  a  man 
to  act  more  naturally  and  better  than  the  good  old  honest  Anglo-Saxon 
game  of  football  which  brings  men  into  action  in  cooperation  with  their 
neighbors  and  brings  them  into  action  as  whole  men  under  the  stimulus 
and  zest  of  competition.  *  Physical  culture  ^  looks  to  training  of  the  body 
as  a  separate  part  of  the  man,  athletics  deals  with  it  as  an  inseparable 
part  of  a  whole.  I  mark  it  here  this  aft-ernoon,  in  this  hall  and  in  this 
presence,  that  we  have  made  a  great  step  forward,  in  that  we  have  in  this 
latter  day  created  a  new  department  in  our  educational  li(e,  that  we  have 
created  a  department  of  athletics  and  have  set  it  right  into  the  heart  of 
oijf  educational  institutions,  and  thank  God  the  American  teachers,  the 
American  institutions,  have  had  good  sense  enough  to  recognize  that  it 
is  here  as  a  factor  in  our  educational  life  and  have  undertaken  to  utilize 
it  and  direct  it. 


i 
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RHETORICAIi  £XEBCISES  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

Prof.  E  :  E.  Hale  jr  —  At  just  this  season  of  the  year  public  attention  is 
always  turned  to  athletic  contests  and  rhetorical  exhibitions.  On  one  day 
we  are  present  at  a  prize  speaking  or  a  commencement ;  on  the  next  at 
a  baseball  game  or  a  boat  race.  Probably  everyone  has  noticed  :  i)  that 
(by  the  public  at  large)  these  latter  are  considered  the  really  represen- 
tative college  contests;  and  2)  that  they  are  actually  the  more  interesting 
and  genuine  proceedings.  To  illustrate  the  first  point  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  newspaper  statements  that  last  Friday's  event  at 
Poughkeepsie  was  no  *mere  boat  race*  but  *  a  battle  for  the  right  of  Cornell 
to  call  herself  a  real  university.'  The  outcome  being  what  it  was,  I  read, 
that  *  hereafter  Cornell  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  leading  American 
universities ;  *  we  who  have  for  some  years  held  such  an  opinion  will  be 
glad  to  be  confirmed.  As  to  the  second  point  I  content  myself  with 
noting  that  most  college  professors  that  I  have  known  looked  on 
athletic  games  with  pleasure  and  considered  commencement  orations  an 
infliction. 

These  two  points  suggest  the  matters  I  would  discuss:  i)  are 
rhetorical  exhibitions  more  truly  representative  college  events  than 
athletic  contests?  and  2)  why  are  they  not  more  genuinely  interesting 
than  they  are?  and  first  let  us  note  shortly  the  'exercises  and  exhibitions 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

First  let  us  say  we  have  *  orations/  according  to  the  technical  name, 
which  may  be  described  as  utterances  of  from  five  to  15  minutes  in 
length  of  material  previously  written  out  and  committed  to  memory. 
Such  orations  are  pronounced  upon  college  commencements,  in  contests 
of  prize  speaking,  in  intercollegiate  and  intersociety  oratorical  contests 
and  on  many  other  such  occasions  as  well  as  at  the  regular  meetings  of 
literary  and  other  societies  and  of  course  also  as  college  exercises.  Next 
we  may  mention  declamations  to  some  extent  holding  the  place  in  high 
schools  that  oratory  holds  in  colleges,  but  also  to  be  found  in  colleges 
as  for  instance  in  the  contests  for  the  Boylston  prize  at  Harvard  and 
so  on.  Declamation  is  just  like  oratory  except  that  the  material  is  not 
original.  Almost  anything  may  be  declaimed  just  as  almost  anything  may 
may  be  orated.  Thirdly  may  be  mentioned  debates.  Debates  have  lately 
come  into  great  prominence,  and  indeed  have  rather  put  the  old- 
fashioned  orations  to  the  wall.  The  intercollegiate  debates  now  are  im- 
portant events.  The  collegiate  debate  consists  in  an  interchange  of 
speeches  between  opposing  sides  upon  some  question;  judgment  being 
pronounced  by  a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose.     A  debate  is  theor- 
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etically  at  least  in  part  extempore :  practically  debating  speeches  are  very 
often  committed  beforehand.  Lately  there  are  extempore  speeches,  so- 
called.  A  subject  is  announced  on  which  after  a  few  minutes  preparation 
the  contestants  may  speak.  A  contest  in  extempore  speaking  resembles  a 
debate  somewhat,  and  is  often  called  a  debate,  for  an  argumentative  topic 
is  commonly  selected,  and  the  speakers  take  affirmative  and  negative. 
It  differs  from  a  debate  in  that  chance  decides  what  shall  be  the 
constitution  of  the  sides. 

Such  are  the  chief  types  of  rhetorical  exercise  in  which  a  college  appears 
publicly.  Are  they  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  scholarship  of 
the  college  as  baseball  games  and  boat  races  are  taken  as  representative 
of  her  athletic  power  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  people  so  regard 
them.  Commencement  exercises,  for  instance,  are  by  some  regarded  as 
exhibitions  of  the  scholarly  ability  of  the  graduating  class.  Some 
faculties  appear  to  hold  this  opinion :  it  is  an  old  usage  to  select  the  best 
students  as  commencement  orators  without  regard  to  their  gifts  in  public 
speaking ;  and  historically  this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  origin  of  such 
orations..  The  candidate  for  a  degree  proved  his  fitness  by  defending  a 
thesis.  Now  the  public  defense  of  a  thesis  has  degenerated  in  Germany 
to  one  sort  of  conventionality,  in  our  own  country  to  another.  But 
although  such  may  be  the  historical  cause  of  commencement  (and  hence 
of  other)  orations  it  does  not  follow  that  oratorical  contests  and  inter- 
collegiate debates  are  now  to  any  great  extent  real  evidence  of  the 
scholarship  of  an  institution.  To  tell  the  truth  the  scholarship  of  an  insti- 
tution does  not  readily  evidence  itself  in  any  public  exhibition  whatsoever. 

The  scholar  as  such,  is  not  wholly  at  home  in  public.  Some  public 
exhibitions  have  more  or  less  of  a  scholarly  character;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  best  indications  of  scholarship,  so  far  as  public  exhibitions  are 
concerned,  may  be  found  in  the  dramatic  presentations  of  which  there 
have  been  many  of  late;  Greek  plays  and  Latin  plays,  French  or  German 
plays,  even  English  plays  as  in  the  annual  Shakspere  comedy  at  Smith 
college.  No,  our  oratory  and  debates  do  not  exist  because  our  scholar, 
ship  demands  manifestation  ;  they  exist  for  another  reason,  because  we 
Americans  are  fond  of  public  speaking.  We  are  fond  of  athletics  and 
athletics  demand  contests.  We  are  fond  of  public  speaking  and  so  we 
have  declamations  and  debates.  Neither  can  be  fairly  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting scholarship.  They  are  each  the  manifestation  of  a  particular 
form  of  student  energy. 

To  be  an  athlete  and  orator,  that  is  a  fine  ambition;  it  is  the  ambition, 
aside  from  scholarship,  of  the  typical  college  man. 
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If,  DOW,  we  ask  ourselves  how  far  our  rhetorical  exhibitions  accomplish 
their  real  end,  how  far  they  are  adequately  representative  of  the  form  of 
student  energy  which  gives  them  rise,  we  may  hear  different  answers.  First 
as  to  orations,  we  may  be  told  on  the  one  hand  that  college  orations  are  the 
purest  farces  imaginable ;  that  the  faculties  which  appoint  ihem  regard  them 
with  aversion,  that  the  students  who  deliver  them  look  on  them  solely  as 
conventionalities,  that  the  audiences  which  hear  them  are  intolerably 
bored,  and  farther  that  as  soon  as  a  student  is  out  of  college  he  finds  his 
oratory  of  no  use  to  him  at  all  and  has  to  forget  all  his  well-rounded 
phrases  and  delicate  modulations  and  try  to  talk  sense  to  plain  people. 
All  of  which  allegations  I  content  myself  with  denying  in  a  general 
way,  for  the  moment,  and  turn  to  the  other  forms  we  have  considered. 
Declamations  are  generally  more  condemned  than  orations;  they  cer- 
tainly are  prolific  of  atrocities.  Debates  and  extempore  speeches,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  commonly  regarded  as  oflfering  really  useful  practice  for 
subsequent  public  speaking. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  about  college  orations  and  debates :  the  first 
we  may  say  are  purely  ornamental ;  the  speaker  has  no  real  object 
except  to  exhibit  himself.  He  just  goes  through  his  paces  to  show  how 
well  he  can  do  it.  Now  in  so  far  as  a  debater  exhibits  himself  he  ceases  to 
be  a  debater,  ttence  a  public  debate  which  has  any  other  aim  than 
convincing  a  public  audience  of  some  matter  is  on  false  ground.  The 
Lincoln- Douglas  debates  were  on  true  ground :  the  speakers  were  not 
exhibiting  themselves  they  were  fighting  for  votes,  they  wanted  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  the  audience.  In  a  debating  contest  the  *  mind  of 
the  audience '  has  to  be  simulated  by  a  board  of  judges  who  will  render 
a  decision ;  and  as  they  usually  give  a  decision  not  as  a  result  of  their 
opinion  on  the  case  argued  but  on  the  debate  which  argued  it,  there  is 
danger  of  the  debate  becoming  an  exhibition. 

Here  we  have  an  evil  in  rhetorical  contests,  more  in  oratory  than  in 
these  two  later  mentioned  ;  they  are  exhibitions  as  mentioned  in  the  name 
of  our  topic.  Now  exhibitions  are  not  good  things,  at  least  for  scholars; 
contests  are  good  things  for  anybody ;  but  exhibitions  as  such  are  not. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  scholarship  anyway  exhibition  is  not  the  true  aim 
of  oratory.  Where  there  is  no  other  object,  you  have  no  orator.  The 
orator  wishes  to  convince  or  to  persuade,  to  make  people  believe  or  act. 
He  judges  success  or  failure  according  as  he  does  make  them  believe  or 
act.  It  IS  true  that  great  oratory  does  not  always  succeed  practically. 
Burke's  speech  on  conciliation  did  not  succeed  in  swaying  the  house. 
But  did  Burke  console  himself  with  the  excellence  of  his  oratory  ?     Was 
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he  satisfied  ?  I  fancy  he  was  as  well  satisfied  as  a  defeated  crew  is  when 
it  is  said  to  have  rowed  in  the  best  form.  The  tendency  to  exhibit  is  a 
fault  in  our  college  speaking.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  real  object  in 
speaking  is  certainly  a  difficulty. 

There  are  other  difficulties.  First  by  the  nature  of  the  case  college 
orations  must  be  short.     At  Union  we  emphasize  this  point. 

To  this  difficulty  must  be  added  the  tendency  of  most  college  orations 
to  an  inordinate  subject,  a  florid  style  and  a  flamboyant  delivery,  but  of 
course  these  are  but  minor  matters.  One  might  teach  better  things  if  one 
knew  what  else  to  teach,  and  so  I  pass  them  by,  and  reverting  to  our  main 
point  namely,  that  of  exhibition,  I  should  say  that  there  was  the  root  of 
the  evil.  Athletic  contests  are  not  exhibitions ;  or  at  least  when  they 
are,  as  with  gymnastic  apparatus,  they  are  not  of  such  widespread  in- 
terest. Public  speaking  does  not  lend  itself  to  exhibition;  with  exhibi- 
tion have  come  always  all  manner  of  evils  into  public  speaking.  Nor 
does  scholarship  readily  lend  itself  to  pubhc  exhibition,  if  it  comes  to  that. 
Therefore,  in  so  far  as  debates  and  extemporaneous  speeches  are  rhetori 
cal  exhibitions  they  have  a  difficulty  to  overcome,  and  in  so  far  as  college 
orations  must  be  exhibitions  they  have  a  difficulty  to  overcome,  a  diffi- 
culty to  which,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  traced  almost  all  the  bombast,  the 
flamboyancy  and  the  rant  which  usually  accompanies  them. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  even  the  oration  has 
considerable  advantages.  I  regard  it  for  instance  as  an  admirable  means 
for  training  in  the  mechanical  part  of  delivery.  A  fellow  must  speak  if  he 
is  to  learn  to  speak.  You  can  not  make  him  provide  his  subject  matter 
as  he  goes  along;  he  would  be  too  much  bothered  at  first,  at  least,  with 
his  ideas,  to  take  any  pains  in  the  way  he  will  express  those  ideas.  If  he 
has  his  subject  matter  provided  he  can  practise  enunciation,  diction, 
position  and  various  technical  matters  which  will  always  be  useful  to  him  ; 
and  if  the  subject  matter  is  to  be  provided,  he  might  as  well  provide  it 
himself  and  so  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  So  even  the  oration  has  its 
advantages,  could  we  take  away  its  great  disadvantage. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  debate  and  the  extemporaneous  speech 
is  that  they  are  liable  to  become  series  of  orations.  Where  they  are  really 
extempore,  really  debates,  they  are  excellent  practice,  and  excellently 
representative  of  the  desire  for  public  speaking.  They  excite  feeling  and 
interest.  True  they  are  a  bit  artificial,  but  even  this  difficulty  can  often 
be  overcome,  is  more  often  overcome  in  a  debating  society  than  in  a  pub- 
lic contest. 
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To  come  to  an  end.  This  boat  race  at  Poughkeepsie  was  a  very  genu- 
ine affair.  Three  crews  started  to  see  which  would  get  first  to  a  given 
point.  That  they  did,  in  the  course  of  getting  there  give  exhibitions  of 
rowing  was  on  the  whole  a  secondary  matter.  No  college  would  have 
been  satisfied  if  the  crew  had  rowed  in  the  best  form  and  come  in 
behind. 

Now  if  we  can,  let  us  make  our  rhetorical  exhibitions  genuine  also; 
in  other  words,  let  us  have  them  no  longer  exhibitions.  If  possible  they 
should  be  genuine  contests.  At  any  rate  they  should  be  genuine  8ome- 
thing.  Then  they  may  be  as  well  representative  of  one  form  of  student 
energy,  the  desire  for  public  speaking,  as  athletic  contests  are  of  another. 
They  are  not  very  directly  representative  of  scholarship,  and  probably 
can  never  be  made  so.  But  if  that  matter  be  once  understood  it  is  of  very 
little  consequence. 

Prin.  W:  E.  Bunten  —  The  paper  which  has  been  so  interesting 
and  to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  pleasure,  has  discussed  this 
question  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college.  Most  of  us  arc 
engaged  in  secondary  school  work  and  our  students  have  not  the 
maturity  to  engage  in  such  contests  as  college  students  do.  As  I  under- 
stand the  paper,  it  condemns  school  exhibitions,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  .speaker  if  he  condemns  exhibitions  as  such  in  the  secondary  schools, 
or  shall  we,  as  we  have  been  doing  so  many  years,  still  conduct  these  ex- 
hibitions in  the  secondary  schools,  simply  to  give  the  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  how  well  they  can  do  something,  though  it  is  not  the 
expression  of  their  own  thoughts.  I  for  one  believe  that  exhibitions  in 
schools  are  a  valuable  part  of  our  work.  There  we  teach  the  boys  and 
the  girls  to  express  in  public  the  thoughts  of  others  in  the  best,  most 
expressive  and  most  earnest  way  they  can.  Are  we  to  condemn  those 
exhibitions  ? 

Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale  jr  —  I  regret  that  I  can  not  say 
whether  we  are  to  condemn  school  declamations  or  not.  I  do  not  feel 
well  enough  informed  as  to  just  the  nature  of  school  declamations  at 
present,  so  I  could  really  give  no  answer  to  such  a  question.  What  I 
had  to  say  tended  toward  showing  that  exhibitions,  as  such,  were  in 
themselves  prejudicial  to  good  and  genuine  speaking.  If  public  school 
declamations  are  exhibitions,  I  should  think  the  question  would  answer 
itself.  If  they  are  not  exhibitions,  then  the  matter  is  a  little  different. 
What  I  mean  is  that  speaking  as  an  exhibition,  not  because  you  have 
something  to  say,  is  not  good  practice.     That  is  my  opinion. 
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Prin.  Beoson  H.  Roberts —  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  secondary 
school  exhibition  a  scholar  learns  a  ver>'  valuable  lesson,  when  for  the 
time  being  he  is  making  the  thought  of  the  writer  whose  utterance  he  is 
declaiming  his  own,  and  that  by  thus  putting  himself  for  the  time  in  the 
place  of  Webster,  his  imagination  is  touched  and  his  powers  enlarged  and 
to  him  it  ceases  to  be  an  exhibition  and  becomes  a  genuine  utterance  ? 

Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle —  I  would  like  to  ask  just  two  questions.  What 
is  the  use  of  bullets  without  powder,  and  what  is  the  use  of  scholarship 
without  ability  to  apply  it  ? 

Chancellor  Upson  —  I  would  like  to  ask  a  single  question  that  has 
been  on  my  mind  for  some  time.  It  occurred  to  me  during  the  reading 
of  the  excellent  paper,  which  was  full  of  suggestive  thought,  what  is  an 
examination  but  an  exhibition  ? 

Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith  —  I  have  just  come  from  Philadelphia 
where  I  have  been  attending  a  library  conference  composed  of  nearly  300 
librarians,  library  trustees  and  other  library  officials.  We  had  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  meeting.  It  was  held  in  a  fine  hall,  its  acoustic  prop- 
erties excellent,  but  the  interest  on  that  occasion  would  have  been  very 
much  increased  if  the  president,  secretary  and  a  half  dozen  of  the  speakers 
had  known  how  to  talk.  •  We  saw  ladies  and  gentlemen  craning  their 
necks  and  holding  up  their  hands  to  their  ears  trying  to  catch  good 
thoughts  which  no  one  could  hear  distinctly.  It  was  refreshing,  like  a 
breeze  on  a  hot  day,  when  some  young  lady  got  up  and  talked  so  we 
could  hear  her.  And  if  these  trainings  in  the  lower  schools  will  teach 
the  boys  and  girls  how  to  open  their  mouths  and  to  let  something 
come  out,  if  they  have  anything  to  say,  whether  it  is  an  exhibition  or 
not,  by  all  means  let  us  go  on  with  it.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  large  number  of  people  who  attended  that 
meeting  had  ever  been  to  college  or  were  college  graduates.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  this  statement,  but  that  is  my  opinion.  If  they  ever  had  any 
opportunity  of  training  it  would  have  been  in  those  very  schools  which 
the  gentleman  from  Rondout  alluded  to.  This  young  lady  who  did 
relieve  us —  I  don't  know  where  she  was  educated  or  anything  about  her 
—  gave  a  review  of  current  fiction  of  last  year  in  a  way  that  awakened 
every  one  in  that  room  and  every  one  listened.  Her  voice  was  not 
strong,  but  it  was  sweet  and  pure  and  could  be  heard,  and  everybody 
straightened  and  put  both  ears  right  forward  and  listened. 

Prin.  G :  H.  Ottaway  —  At  this  point  in  the  discussion,  perhaps  the 
safest  thing  to  add  would  be  l)r  E.  E.  Hale*s  formula  *  So  much  has 
been  said,  and  on  the  whole  so  well  said,  that  I  will  not  take  your  time. 
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I  will  venture  to  say  only  an  additional  word.  If  there  be  danger  that 
in  these  so-called  exhibitions  the  pupils  will  be  tempted  to  exhibit  them- 
selves instead  of  the  beauties  of  some  choice  bit  of  literature,  let  the 
teacher  take  care  to  inspire  a  better  motive. 

When  they  make  a  selection,  let  it  be  their  business  and  ours  to  see  to 
it  that  they  use  something  worth  repeating,  something  that  many  in  the 
audience  may  have  forgotten  or  never  seen,  and  some  good  may  be 
done. 

Miss  Martha  Winne  — The  paper  suggests  that  eloquence  demands 
a  theme.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  well  known  to  us  all  that  great  occa- 
sions have  produced  the  orator :  Webster,  Wendell  Phillips  and  others 
are  examples.  Vitality  is  vested  in  the  thought.  Herder,  a  great  divin- 
ity of  the  German  literary  Olympus,  said  when  dying,  *  O,  if  some  grand 
new  thought  would  come  and  pierce  my  soul  through  and  through  I 
should  be  well  in  a  moment.'  It  is  a  timely  and  valuable  suggestion 
that  exhibition  for  the  sake  of  exhibition  be  omitted.  I  would  add, 
whether  it  be  in  the  college,  the  secondary  schools,  or  even  in  the  family, 
let  us  omit  it. 

Prof.  Sidney  G.  Ashmore  —  I  remarked  to  Prof.  Hale  just  now  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rondout  misunderstood  him.  I  do  not  think  Prof. 
Hale,  as  I  understand  him,  intended  to  condemn  in  the  slightest  degree 
any  form  of  teaching  that  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  student's  voice, 
assist  him  in  pronouncing  correctly  and  clearly,  and  give  him  a  little  con- 
fidence when  he  stands  up  to  say  a  word  of  importance.  I  am  not 
making  an  apology  for  Prof.  Hale,  but  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing somewhere.  As  I  understood  what  he  said,  it  was  that  an  exhibition, 
whether  in  a  school  or  college,  or  in  an  athletic  contest,  if  conducted 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  exhibition,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
good  to  be  obtained  from  it,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired.  That  is  what 
he  condemned,  I  think,  if  he  condemned  anything.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  oratorical  contest  or  an  oratorical  performance  of  any  sort  should 
not  have  a  distinct  and  definite  end  in  view,  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  as  to  how  many  people  are  looking  on  when  the  performance 
takes  place. 

Prin.  W:  E.  Bunten  —  I  did  not  mean  of  course  to  intimate  that  the 
principals  of  the  secondary  schools  prepare  these  exhibitions  simply  for 
exhibiting  their  students.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  principal  in  the 
state  of  New  York  that  does  it.  I  believe  that  they  prepare  their  stu- 
dents for  this  exhibition  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  in  those  boys  and 
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girls  the  ability  to  stand  before  an  audience  and  utter  a  thought.  I 
believe  that  every  principal  in  the  state  of  New  York  desires  and  does 
exercise  a  supervision  over  the  pieces  which  he  gives  his  boys  and  girls 
to  recite,  and  he  gives  them  such  selections  as  represent  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  authors  in  our  language. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr  —  I  was  delighted  with  Prof.  Hale's  paper  and  the 
position  he  took.     I  for  one  do  not  think  that  what  is  called  oratorical 
display  is  altogether  an  unmixed  good.     Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
who  the  persons  are  that  are  brought  forward,  and  when  it  is  done.     If 
the  ambitious  teacher  has  a  very  precocious  child,  the  boy  as  vain  as 
you  please,  or  the  girl  a  little  Miss  McFlimsy,  he  or  she  is  set  forth  as 
the  representative  of  the  school.     We  know  that  that  is  too  often  the 
case.     We  know  that  infinite  harm  and  mischief  are  done  in  that  way. 
Instead  of  training  the  boys  and  the  girls  to  think,  to  have  material  of 
their  own,  ambitious  teachers  are  in  too  many  instances  training  them  to 
be  artificial,  to  be  false  to  the  very  center  of  their  being,  and  I  for  one 
object  to  such  exhibitions.     I  approve  most  heartily  of  the  honest  ex- 
pression of  honest  thought;   but  these  exhibitions  —  it   would  not  be 
idolatry  to  worship  them.     There  is  nothing  like  them  in  heaven  above 
or  in  the  earth  beneath  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.     The  so-called 
elocutionary  drill,  it  seems  to   me,  is  an  abomination.     What  we  want 
is  good,  plain,  sohd  common  sense   and  clear   comprehension   of   the 
subject,  and  an  intelligent  master,  not  a  professional,  so-called,  elocu- 
tionist, to  tell  the  individual  how  to  express  himself;  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  Daniel  Webster  never  was  trained  by  a  professional  instructor.     I 
will  venture  to  say  that  Rufus  Choate  was  never  thus  trained,  or  Wendell 
Phillips,  but  they  interpreted  thought  naturally  and  forcefully  and  that 
is  what  we  want  to  emphasize  in  our  day  and  generation.     Away  with 
these  exhibitions  of  artificiality.     I  am  thankful  for  what  Prof.  Hale  said 
on  this  subject,  and  I  think  we  can  all  go  home  thanking  him  that  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  such  honest,  manly,  courageous  advice 
on  this  subject;  and  if  we  have  got  a  person  that  needs  to  be  brought 
out,  let  it  be  the  one  that  shrinks  rather  than  the  one  who  is  anxious  for 
every  opportunity  to  show  himself.     We  don't  want  the  vanity  of  our 
children  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent  more  than    is  done  by 
parents  at  home. 

Prin.  C.  C.Gove  —  It  seems  to  me  that  this  debate  is  hinging  upon 
a  misconception.  Wc  should  probably  all  agree  that  mere  exhibition  for 
the  sake  of  display  should  be  decried  on  all  occasions,  but  I  believe  that 
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it  is  important  that  our  children  in  school  should  be  taught  how  to  speak. 
I  do  not  believe  it  safe  to  let  our  young  men  grow  up  and  go  up  through 
the  various  courses  of  study  without  any  specific,  definite,  positive  train- 
ing in  public  speaking,  and  I  know  no  better  way  to  secure  good  results 
in  this  line  than  to  train  them  to  speak  distinctly,  clearly,  intelligently 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  English  language,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  impress  the  thought  of  the  speaker  upon  the  hearer.  It  is  not  a  gift 
that  comes  spontaneously ;  it  is  not  the  outgrowth  of  education  merely, 
but  it  is  an  acquirement  that  comes  by  practice,  long,  arduous,  and 
tedious  practice.  Some  of  the  best  men  to-day  in  the  learned  professions, 
in  the  ministry,  in  law,  and  wherever  men  are  called  on  to  speak  with 
the  purpose  of  moving  their  hearers,  have  signally  failed  in  many  of  their 
early  attempts.  They  have  broken  down  in  many  instances,  and  found 
themselves  unable  to  proceed.  But  practice,  thought,  attention  in  this 
direction,  have  given  them  the  power  which  they  use  to  good  effect. 
We  all  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  types  of  speakers. 
There  is  an  individuality  of  style,  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral underlying  principle  which  must  govern  all  good  speaking,  and  it 
should  be  the  business  of  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  to  bring 
their  pupils  so  far  as  possible  to  the  comprehension  of  this  principle  and 
to  the  application  of  it,  and  it  should  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  when  they 
are  comparatively  young.  They  should  be  brought  to  the  study  and 
expression  of  thought  not  their  own,  at  first,  because  they  have  not  yet 
obtained  sufficient  material  of  their  own,  either  by  reading  or  by  observa- 
tion. They  have  not  yet  supplied  themselves  with  what  is  necessary  for 
speaking  from  experience.  Therefore  I  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a 
matter  of  vast  importance  that  our  youth  should  be  trained  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  is  it  not  a  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  best  schools  in 
this  state  and  elsewhere,  are  doing  just  that  work?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  have  been  organized  in  different  sections  of  this  state,  at  different 
times,  interacademic  contests  where  speakers  trained  by  their  principals 
have  spoken  thoughts  of  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  merited  appro- 
val ?  In  my  judgment,  such  contests  are  of  as  much  value  as  tugging  at 
the  oar  on  the  Hudson.  We  should  train  the  speaker,  and  also  the 
rower;  and  I  do  not  think,  my  friends,  that  you  are  going  to  make 
men  of  power  as  speakers  unless  they  have  the  training.  These 
young  men  who  rowed  on  the  Hudson,  I  take  it,  had  considerable 
laborious  training.  I  take  it  that  they  spent  a  whole  year,  and  some  of 
them  more  than  a  year,  at  times,  in  attempting  to  learn  how  to  row,  and 
I  consider  it  much  more  necessary  that  those  who  are  to  stand  before 
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men  and  women  and  influence  them  by  their  own  thought,  also  have  long 
training  in  methods  of  expression.  Our  schools  ought  to  help  us  in  this 
direction,  and  I  believe  they  are  helping  us.  We  all  decry  mere  ostenta- 
tion. We  have  too  much  of  it  everywhere,  but  we  need,  and  must  have, 
in  my  opinion,  to  secure  the  best  results,  training  in  these  lines.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  of  these  gentlemen,  who  have  spoken  in  opposition, 
really  mean  that  they  would  not  train  young  men,  and  young  women  too, 
in  the  art  of  expression.  How  shall  a  thing  be  said  ?  How  shall  we 
present  a  thought  with  the  purpose  of  driving  that  thought  home  to  influ- 
ence the  hearer  ?  These  are  matters,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  I  speak  the  judgment  of  many  here  and  elsewhere,  that  ought  to 
receive,  and  are  receiving  the  attention  of  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  of  professors  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Miss  Martha  Winne — The  gentleman  says  he  would  train  quite 
young  and  train  on  masterpieces,  not  on  original  thought.  If  the  student 
be  young  and  be  trained  on  masterpieces,  there  is  great  danger  in  a  want 
of  power  to  compass  the  thought.  That  soul  that  utters  a  thought  not 
his  own  is  demoralized  by  it.  But  there  is  no  monopoly  on  thought. 
When  he  makes  another's  thought  his  own,  then  it  is  his  own.  I  did  not 
mean  that  there  should  be  no  study  of  rhetoric  or  oratory,  I  simply 
wished  to  call  attention  to  a  vital  point  in  the  paper :  exhibition  for  the 
sake  of  exhibition.  Give  us  the  thought  and  we  shall  live,  and  if  we  be 
alive  in  the  thought  we  shall  make  ourselves  heard,  and  understood. 

Prof.  E:  E,  Hale  jr  —  The  chancellor  asked  whether  or  not  an  exam- 
ination was  an  exhibition.  In  so  asking  the  chancellor  pointed  out  a  diffi- 
culty which  I  confess  appears  to  me  rather  more  logical  or  technical  than 
otherwise.  Doubtless  an  examination  is  an  exhibition,  just  as  a  great 
many  other  things  are  exhibitions.  Still  we  can  easily,  I  think,  see  the 
difference  even  if  we  can  not  at  once  define  the  difference,  between  a 
written,  or  even  an  oral  examination  in  which  the  student's  purpose  is  to 
answer  the  question,  and  a  good  many  oratorical  displays.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly a  personal  exhibition  such  as  those  that  I  was  speaking  of. 

Merely  a  word  in  regard  to  some  of  the  points  which  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  last  two  or  three  remarks.  I  was  speaking  entirely  of 
college  exercises.  I  would  certainly  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  offer 
anything  except  in  the  way  of  suggestion  to  those  who  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  secondary  school,  but  I  would  say  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  a  great  number  of  the  secrets  of  diction,  enunciation,  emphasis, 
some  of  the  most  important  things  in  speech,  may  be  taught  by  means 
other  than  declamation ;  as,  for  instance,  reading  aloud.    Reading  aloud 
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is  not  taught  in  this  state,  I  believe.  I  always  find,  in  the  students  who 
come  to  me  at  least,  absolute  inability  to  read  aloud  so  as  to  be  under 
stood.  Reading  aloud  may  teach  a  great  deal  in  the  first  place,  and  in 
the  second  place,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  more  genuine  contests  of  de- 
bate  and  extempore  speech  should  be  confined  to  the  colleges.  I  know 
myself,  not  in  school  experience,  but  in  the  other  professional  experience, 
of  debating  clubs  of  boys  of  eight  or  lo  years  of  age  in  which  momen- 
tous and  important  questions  are  argued  impassionately.  I  see  no  reason 
at  all  why  debates  and  extempore  speeches  should  be  confined  to  the 
colleges. 

Thirdly,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  declamation,  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  the  fact  that  I  think  that  most  of  the  secondary  school  decla- 
mation is  rather  poor  stuff,  in  regard  to  the  *  choice  masterpieces  of  litera^ 
ture '  which  are  presented.  I  have  never  been  to  a  high  school  exhibition 
in  which  the  extracts  presented  were  choice  literature.  They  are  more 
apt  to  represent  stuff.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  to  one  where 
there  were  not  presented  out  of  a  dozen  pieces  at  least  six  of  authors  of 
whom  I  had  never  heard,  pieces  which  I  take  it  came  from  loo  choice 
selections^  pieces  which  were  not  by  the  masters  of  English  literature. 
I  do  not  think  the  declamations,  to  tell  the  truth  —  I  am  not  familiar 
with  them  in  this  state,  but  we  will  say  in  the  state  of  Iowa  where  I  am 
more  familiar  with  them  —  I  do  not  think  high  school  declamations 
represent  good  literature. 

Prin.  C.  C.  Gove  —  I  should  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one  or  two  out  of  loo  of  those  so-called  choice  selec- 
tions are  really  choice,  but  I  still  feel  like  maintaining  the  position — and 
I  have  had  some  experience  —  that  declamation  properly  managed  with 
students  judiciously  instructed  in  those  lines,  is  of  great  value.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  teaching  in  this  state  for  13  years,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont  about  eight  years  besides.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this 
state  20  years  ago  there  was  an  interacademic  league.  It  was  maintained 
for  some  years  and  students  were  trained,  and  from  time  to  time  they 
came  together  in  a  contest.  Prizes  were  awarded,  and  I  feel  now,  as  I 
felt  then,  that  the  work  was  important,  that  it  was  valuable,  and  that 
much  good  came  from  it.  I  have  heard  perhaps  as  much  poor  speaking 
arid  as  much  presentation  of  that  which  was  not  classical,  or  choice,  as 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  It  should  be  decried.  But  the 
whole  matter  will  lie  very  largely,  of  course,  with  the  instructor.  It  is 
true  that  not  all  can  do  that  work  equally  well.  It  is  true  that  many  do 
not  do  anything  with  it.     They  simply  insist  that  the  pupils  shall  speak,  but 
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leave  them  to  make  their  own  selections  and  to  speak  without  the  slightest 
training  or  suggestion.  That  is  all  too  common.  If  however  the  teacher 
is  competent  to  give  the  direction  and  the  suggestion  and  the  help  that 
ought  to  be  given,  under  the  conditions,  I  am  sure  the  results  will  be 
good. 

Prin.  Elisha  Curtiss  —  Of  course  it  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  learn 
standard  pieces  and  speak  them.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  school  we  were 
obliged  to  do  it  about  once  in  two  or  three  weeks.  When  I  went  through 
the  state  a  few  years  ago  it  was  always  my  pleasure  to  be  present  if  pos- 
sible at  declaiming  contests,  and  to  note  carefully  the  choice  selections, 
(so-called)  that  were  learned.  But  I  found  one  thing,  that  the  principals 
throughout  the  state  were  compelling  their  students  less  and  less  to  learn 
these  choice  selections.  These  occasions  for  speaking  or  exhibiting  were 
fewer,  and  though  I  may  regret  it  very  much,  I  notice  that  these  exercises 
are  less  frequent,  and  less  thoroughly  enforced,  and  I  have  been  surprised 
to-day  to  find  so  few  people  mourning  about  it,  but  instead  actually  sym- 
pathizing with  my  friend  Mr  Hale  that  they  were  going  out  of  date. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Verrill  —  Is  it  not  true  that  these  things  should  go 
together?  The  declamation  should  be  accompanied  by  the  debate; 
either  alone  is  ruinous.  Declamation  alone  becomes  artificial ;  debate 
alone  becomes  careless ;  together  they  develop  in  the  man  the  power  of 
expression,  individual  expression.  It  seems  to  me  that  written  essays 
read  aloud,  declamation,  prepared  discussions,  prepared  orations,  extem- 
pore debates,  extempore  speaking,  follow  one  after  another  naturally,  but 
the  original  expression  must  be  accompanied  by  the  declaimed  expres- 
sion. The  two  must  go  together.  The  original  individual  expression  of 
the  student  must  be  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  the  teacher's  drill 
on  declamation  and  prepared  exercises  to  secure  the  best  success. 

Secretary  Dewey  —  To  show  my  loyalty  to  the  chancellor,  in  order 
to  answer  his  question  as  to  whether  or  not  examinations  were  an  exhi- 
bition, I  sent  up  stairs  for  the  following  answers  to  questions  asked  in  a 
recent  examination.  The  meaning  of  the  abbreviations  was  asked  and 
these  answers  were  received : 

B.  A.,  back  action,  before  Adam;  M.  C,  married  couple,  Messiah 
coming;  N.  B.,  no  business,  news  boy;  C.  E.,  Christian  Endeavor, 
Christian  Entemperance ;  A.  D.,  after  death;  Ph.  D.,  Pharoah's  daughter. 

Prin.  B.  H.  Roberts  —  I  was  going  to  ask  if  in  exhibitions  of  that 
character  danger  did  not  lie  in  the  insincerity  of  the  one  uttering  the  de- 
clamation     Would  the  one  who  utters  the  declamation  necessarily  be 
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insincere  ?  The  speaker  who  quotes  from  the  poets  or  from  the  legal  au- 
thorities is  not  necessarily  insincere,  he  simply  quotes.  Declamation  is 
simply  an  extended  quotation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  point  could 
be  abundantly  guarded  against  by  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  supervision  of  the  so-called  exhibition.  By  the  way,  is  not  the  term 
an  indefinite  one  ? 

Prof.  B  :  I.  Wheeler —  In  connection  with  the  remarks  just  made  I 
can  express  my  faith  in  terms  of  an  occurrence  of  some  years  ago  at  an 
oratorical  exhibition  at  which  I  was  present.  A  young  man  had  spoken 
with  great  fervor  a  piece  addressed  against  the  importation  of  rum  into 
the  Congo  region.  At  the  end  of  the  exhibition  the  dear  fellow,  over- 
looking entirely  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  award  him 
a  prize,  went  up  to  the  desk  of  the  presiding  officer  and  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  think  the  time  was  opportune  for  starting  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  repressing  this  traffic. 
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Sec.  Melvil  Dewey — The  theory  on  which  the  regents  are  acting 
is  in  the  line  that  you  have  heard  me  so  often  urge  :  that  as  we  use  books 
to  reach  our  students,  we  may  use  even  better  the  natural  language 
which  they  read  from  the  picture,  the  purpose  being  to  rouse  interest,  or 
impart  information,  or  give  inspiration,  and  that  it  can  be  done  more  easily 
and  quickly  through  the  picture  than  by  the  printed  page.  I  remember 
when  a  mere  boy  that  the  suggestion  of  the  use  of  the  ^  magic  lantern ' 
in  the  classroom  was  thought  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  college  or 
university  teacher.  Now,  no  well- equipped  college  or  university  thinks 
of  being  unsupplied  with  lanterns  and  slides.  The  picture  has  thus  won 
its  place  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  educational  machinery. 

We  began  this  work  first  by  furnishing  pictures  to  go  with  our  traveling 
libraries  for  clubs  and  similar  use.  Next  we  sent  some  selections  on  a 
single  subject  bound  together ;  e.  g.  if  a  club  was  studying  the  Rhine,  we 
would  send  them  all  the  available  pictures  illustrating  the  Rhine.  It  was 
found  so  exceedingly  helpful,  and  did  so  much  more  than  could  have 
been  done  in  any  other  way,  that  the  practice  grew.  We  already  have 
several  thousand  lantern  slides.  These  are  classified  by  subjects  and  the 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Teachers  are  sending  in  from  the  schools  and 
study  clubs  saying,  *We  are  taking  up  such-and-such  a  subject;  what 
pictures  can  you  give  us  to  illustrate  it  'We  are  working  constantly,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  entertainment,  or  directly  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing art,  but  of  giving  direct  assistance  in  educational  work,  not  only  in 
the  classroom  but  in  study  clubs  and  in  with  connection  our  libraries. 
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The  demand  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  we  are  about  to  order  some  very 
expensive  slides  that  few  schools  can  afford  to  buy,  but  which  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  illustrating  certain  work  in  science. 

The  last  step  is  to  provide  the  large  wall  pictures,  spoken  of  by  the 
chancellor  last  night,  when  he  said  that  our  plan  was  to  lend  to  any 
school  requesting  it  four  large  photographs  at  a  time  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  The  slate  will  lend  these  pictures  without  charge,  like  the  travel- 
ing library,  the  fee  being  enough  to  cover  the  average  cost  of  boxing  and 
sending  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  We  charge  just  as  much  to 
the  Albany  high  school  across  the  street  as  we  do  to  a  high  school  in 
Chautauqua  or  St  Lawrence  counties.  We  shall  try  a  uniform  fee  of  $3  to 
cover  boxing  and  transportation  both  ways  for  four  large  pictures,  though 
that  may  be  modified  later.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  be  able  to  send  six  or 
eight  of  the  smaller  pictures,  for  the  same  fee.  We  are  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  as  to  how  to  do  this  best.  Our  judgment,  after  consultation  with 
the  publishers  is  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  schools  to  own  their  own 
frames,  of  three  standard  sizes.  A  school  may  have  its  own  frame  of 
cheap  pine  if  necessary ;  the  only  thing  we  insist  on  is  that  the  picture  be 
kept  under  glass.  Unframed  photographs  can  be  sent  by  express  more 
cheaply.  For  schools  having  no  provision  of  this  kind,  we  shall  send 
pictures  with  frames.  We  shall  label  them  all  plainly,  not  only  with  the 
name  of  the  picture,  but  with  what  might  be  called  an  annotated  label. 
If  it  is  a  copy  of  a  painting,  not  only  the  title  but  the  name  of  the  artist, 
his  residence  and  date  and  the  gallery  where  it  may  be  found,  will  be 
placed  on  the  label,  with  any  needed  notes.  It  is  a  sound  principle  in 
education  to  do  as  the  mother  Robin  did,  the  time  to  let  go  the  worm  is 
when  the  young  robin  has  its  mouth  open,  and  the  time  to  impart  infor- 
mation is  when  the  child  is  interested. 

Etivironment  libraries.  When  a  subject  is  specially  before  a  school 
we  will  send  it  the  best  books  that  would  most  likely  be  read  at  that 
time  because  of  unusual  interest  then  kindled.  In  the  Hiawatha  course 
we  could  send  books  and  publications,  and  perhaps  illustrative  matter 
from  the  museum,  about  the  Sacs  and  Fox  indians  and  the  country 
about  the  falls  of  Minnehaha  ;  also  books  about  Longfellow.  At  the  time 
they  are  reading  that  poem  they  will  examine  all  these  things  and  get  a 
double  value  from  them.  We  believe  we  can  thus  tempt  them  to  read  a 
series  of  the  best  books.  We  have  asked  two  or  three  of  the  publishers 
and  they  all  promise  to  cooperate  and  prepare  annotated  and  illustrated 
lists  of  the  pictures  available,  with  small  reproductions,  including  notes 
on  the  label,  which  will  show  juit  what  the  picture  is.    They  promise  to 
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furnish  these  so  that  they  can  be  distributed,  some  free  and  others  at  a 
nominal  cost,  just  as  you  get  for  a  penny  or  two  in  many  of  the  great 
museums  a  guide  that  will  give  the  necessary  information  more  fully  and 
conveniently  than  elaborate  notes  which  the  student  has  no  time  to  make. 
We  will  send  these  lists  not  only  for  the  teacher  to  use  in  ordering,  but 
for  informing  the  pupils  about  these  pictures.  These  traveling  pictures 
are  to  be  lent  for  half  a  year,  changing  in  examination  week  in  January 
and  passed  on  like  a  traveling  library  horn  school  to  school. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  what  can  be  done  about  buying  the  pic- 
tures by  the  schools.  Of  course  we  shall  all  be  gratified  if  the  schools 
add  to  their  permanent  equipment  pictures  of  the  highest  class,  and  the 
regents  have  so  altered  their  ordinances  that  the  academic  funds  for  books 
and  apparatus  is  now  available  for  this  purpose.  The  smaller  photo- 
graphs, the  first  ones  you  come  to  in  the  exhibit  up  stairs,  sell  at  $5  each. 
The  large  carbon  photographs  sell  at  $10  to  $30  or  more  each.  The 
publishers  give  on  $50  worth  of  pictures  20%  discount.  They  sell  to  the 
state  in  large  quantities  at  two- thirds  price,  and  our  arrangement  is  that 
if  any  school  having  these  pictures  wishes  to  retain  them,  instead  of  return- 
ing them,  they  may  do  so  by  pacing  this  two-thirds  price.  Thus  any  institu- 
tion in  the  University  is  really  entitled  to  the  wholesale  rate  that  we  re- 
ceive, so  that  a  school  may  obtain  the  photographs  at  two-thirds  price. 

A  word  as  to  the  quality,  and  the  anxiety  that  we  have  for  suggestions 
as  to  where  better  pictures  or  lower  prices  can  be  had.  The  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  get  the  best  possible  pictures  and  the  best  possible  service  for 
our  money.  We  would  like  your  testimony  as  to  the  pictures  you  would 
prefer.  The  Braun  publishing  company  alone  have  300,000  subjects,  so 
that  we  have  a  pretty  large  field  from  which  to  select.  Among  the  pic- 
tures shown  up  stairs  are  selections  from  the  Elson  Co.  of  Boston, 
beautifully  done  and  made  according  to  a  system  which  promises  to  be 
of  great  practical  advantage.  Instead  of  a  pretty  picture  here  and 
there,  they  are  publishing  in  a  distinct  series  with  a  distinct  educational 
purpose.  Their  plan  is  to  publish  first  a  history  of  the  art  of  the  world 
beginning  with  the  Greek  and  Roman.  They  have  taken  that  up  first 
on  account  of  its  important  influence  on  modern  art.  Next  is  to  be  a 
history  of  the  renaissance  in  Italy  with  the  works  of  those  who  made 
the  period  great  in  its  influence.  Then  the  English  and  the  French  cathe- 
drals form  a  well-established  series.  They  expect  to  publish  a  selection 
of  about  1 000  pictures  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes.  There  are  three 
or  four  other  publishers  recognizing  this  need  and  working  in  the  same 
lines,  and  I  hope  that  this  competition  will  result  in  producing  the  best 
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pictures  at  still  lower  prices.  We  ask  all  publishers  to  submit  pictures 
and  prices,  and  we  ask  you  all  to  give  us  any  information  you  may  have. 
We  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  pictures  that  we  supposed  of  simi- 
lar quality,  and  that  nine  tenths  of  us  would  probably  pass  as  the  same, 
when  put  side  by  side  and  under  magnifiers  are  very  different.  One 
would  show  every  detail  of  the  carving  while  the  other  was  blurred  and 
indistinct.  The  purpose  of  the  regents  will  be  to  have  only  the  highest 
quality.  If  the  schools  choose  to  buy  cheaper  pictures  from  their  own 
funds,  there  will  be  no  objection,  but  the  pictures  that  we  select  for  lend- 
ing will  be  the  best,  regardless  of  the  publisher. 

At  first  thought  many  may  not  see  the  object  of  the  regents  in  taking 
this  up  in  this  form.  The  use  of  these  pictures  is  increasing  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  Many  schools  find  it  impossible  to  buy  the  expensive 
pictures  with  money  raised  from  local  sources.  In  the  state  library  we 
buy  a  costly  set  of  books  needed  only  occasionally  and  make  it  useful 
for  the  whole  state.  There  are  now  almost  looo  institutions  in  the 
University,  any  one  of  which  is  entitled  to  send  here  and  borrow 
that  costly  set  for  temporary  use  and  then  send  it  back  for  others. 
In  the  same  way  with  the  lantern  slides,  wanted  perhaps  once  a 
year  for  two  or  three  days.  We  send  those  out  at  a  charge  to 
cover  the  incidental  expenses  of  one  dollar  per  loo,  and  they 
may  be  kept  for  a  month  if  wanted.  This  little  charge  is  made  on  the 
theory  that  the  school  that  wishes  them  can  pay  enough  to  cover  trans- 
portation. We  have  found  from  practical  experience  that  we  can  ac- 
complish more  with  the  money  in  that  way  than  by  any  other  plan. 
There  are,  I  think,  i6  states  that  are  now  copying  from  our  traveling  li- 
brary system  and  recognizing  it  as  a  distinct  discovery  in  money  saving 
in  this  educational  work. 

We  have  made  this  little  tentative  exhibit  for  you  to  look  over  and  to 
leave  your  requests  for  loans.  We  are  particularly  anxious  that  the  pic- 
tures shall  go  in  some  sequence,  just  as  we  are  anxious  for  people  to  read 
with  something  definite  in  mind  instead  of  taking  helter  skelter  a  series  of 
good  books.  We  propose  therefore  that  schools  that  will  put  up  say  20 
or  possibly  a  dozen  panels  under  glass  in  an  accessible  place  may  re- 
ceive from  time  to  time  special  exhibitions,  to  be  kept  for  two  weeks  or  a 
month ;  e.  g.  a  collection  of  the  great  educational  buildings  of  the  world. 
With  these  traveling  exhibits,  with  the  pictures  for  the  walls  and  with 
lantern  slides,  we  believe  we  are  going  to  increase  immensely  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  libraries  and  the  help  we  can  gi/eour  schools,  No  teacher 
here  will  question  the  ground  we  take,  that  the  boy   and   the    girl    who 
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every  time  he  raises  his  eyes  during  his  four  years'  course  lets  them  rest 
on  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world,  has  it  photographed  on  his 
brain  and  ultimately  becomes  acquainted  with  it  and  gets  something  that 
will  last  him  all  his  life  and  be  a  valuable  element  in  a  practical  education. 

Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle  —  When  Mr  Dewey  first  appointed  me  to  dis- 
cuss this  topic,  I  wrote  him  that  he  could  not  have  made  a  poorer  choice. 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  since.  I  have  never  studied  art  and  do 
not  know  its  first  principles.  It  occurred  to  me  afterward,  however, 
that  our  secretary  might  wish  to  disclose  my  ignorance,  to  show  some 
who  are  wise,  how  little  some  of  us  teachers  know  of  a  subject  about 
whicl^  we  ought  to  know  much.    Therefore  I  made  ready  for  martyrdom. 

I  was  walking  down  Fifth  avenue  in  New  York  one  day  with  a  college 
acquaintance.  As  we  passed  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  I  chanced  to  say 
'That  building  is  worth  the  most  to  me  of  any  in  the  city.  I  never  pass 
it  without  a  desire  to  stop  and  worship.'  *  Yes,'  sneered  my  companion, 
*  it  was  built  with  the  hard-earned  quarters  coaxed  from  the  very  poor.' 
I  replied,  *  That  may  be  so.  I  do  not  know.  But  if  it  is  true,  I  am  glad 
of  it,  glad  that  the  poor  can  praise  God  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  in  this 
case,  they  seem  to  have  done  so  to  better  purpose  than  some  rich  men 
we  might  name.'  To  myself  I  said,  *  I  pity  you,  sir;  I  pity  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Some  poor,  narrow-minded,  one-eyed  puritan  an- 
cestor who  could  see  beauty  only  in  the  imaginary  fires  that  scorch  the 
damned,  has  left  you  the  inheritance  of  an  enlarged  spleen.  To  what 
purpose  did  you  study  Greek  for  six  or  seven  years,  if  you  failed  to  learn 
the  best  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Greek  life,  to 'find  the  good  and  true 
in  the  beautiful  ? ' 

We  in  the  schools  must  train  up  a  generation  of  men,  who,  when  they 
look  upon  this  stately  capitol,  will  not  think  of  it,  first,  as  a  stupendous 
monument  of  political  jobbery  and  corruption;  but  who,  first  of  all,  will 
find  something  better  in  it;  who  will  feel  something  of  the  emotions  of 
the  minds  which  planned  and  will  admire  the  skill  that  executed  the 
plans.  We  must  train  a  generation  of  men  who,  if  ever  they  look  upon 
St  Peter's  in  Rome,  will  not  think  first  of  the  bitterness  of  the  reforma- 
tion but  will  catch  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  great 
architect. 

The  point  is  this :  we,  in  the  schools,  have  cultivated  the  head  too 
much  and  the  heart  too  little.  We  have  trained  the  intellect  to  the 
neglect  of  the  emotions  and  the  esthetic  sensibilities.  We  have  not 
studied  Greek  too  long,  but  we  have  studied  it  in  the  wrong  way,  if  we 
have  not  learned  to  despise  gingerbread   architecture  and  disfiguring 
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fashions.  We  simply  stamp  ourselves  as  barbarians  when  we  wear  hats 
and  clothing  that  are  unbecoming,  because  —  why,  because  his  highness, 
prince  somebody  wears  such.  Are  we  not  barbarians  ?  Visit  the  homes 
of  people  educated  in  our  high  schools  and  academies,  yes  the  homes  of 
many  college  graduates.  Behold  the  furniture,  the  pictures,  the  wall- 
paper, the  carpets.  Costly  ?  Yes,  far  too  costly,  often ;  but  the  home 
shows  almost  no  sign  of  culture  save  such  as  may  be  purchased  ready- 
made  of  the  furniture  dealer. 

Go  into  our  churches.  Were  I  a  pagan  and  attended  service  in  the 
average  church  for  the  first  time,  I  should  naturally  ask  the  first  Christian 
I  met  *  Does  your  God  hate  beauty  ?*  It  is  easy  to  multiply  examples. 
The  ungainly  telegraph  poles  in  our  streets,  the  dreary  blank  walls  or 
the  gaudy  decorations  of  our  public  buildings,  even  the  very  stoves  in 
our  kitchens,  betray  our  lack  of  esthetic  culture.  Our  puritan  and 
quaker  ancestry,  good  people  though  they  were,  were  not  perfect. 
Wherein  they  hated  beautiful  things,  they  were  at  war  with  God,  the 
maker  of  this  beautiful  world.  So  far  as  we  have  inherited  their  disre- 
gard for  beauty,  just  so  far  are  we  deficient  as  a  people.  And  the  re- 
cognition of  these  facts  is  necessary,  if  we  would  do  our  best  for  the 
coming  generation. 

I  hope  that  those  who  know  something  about  this  subject  will  tell 
some  of  the  ways  by  which  children  may  receive  a  better  esthetic  train- 
ing. I  can  speak  of  only  two  or  three  particulars  in  which  we  lament- 
ably fail. 

If  we  would  cultivate  an  appreciation  for  art  among  our  pupils,  we 
must  have  teachers  of  drawing  who  can  draw,  and  if  we  wish  pupils  to 
love  and  appreciate  music,  we  must  have  music  teachers  who  know  how 
to  smg.  We  do  not  want  teachers  of  music  who  can  simply  find  g  with 
the  pitch-pipe  and  then  crawl  io  a  b  and  c.  We  want  teachers  who  can 
read  difficult  music  with  as  much  readiness  as  they  can  read  Shakspere, 
teachers  who  can  sing  with  expression  and  are  not  afraid  to  sing,  teachers 
who  can  sing  much  better  than  the  average  scholar.  We  want  teachers 
of  drawing  who  can  draw,  draw  as  readily  with  chalk  on  a  blackboard  as 
with  charcoal  on  a  white  board.  And  yet,  last  summer,  when  I  inquired 
where  I  could  find  a  teacher  to  instruct  a  class  in  blackboard  sketching 
I  was  told  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  one. 

Now  it  may  be  rank  heresy  in  art;  but  I  maintain  that  the  teacher  of 
drawing  should  be  able  to  work  readily  and  accurately  with  the  tools 
commonly  at  a  teacher's  command.  Without  teachers  of  drawing  who 
can  draw,  and  without  teachers  of  music  who  can  sing,  we  are  making 
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art  and  music,  or  at  least  the  study  of  art  and  music  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  our  pupils.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  our  normal  schools 
and  our  schools  of  art  and  music  furnish  us  with  such  teachers,  and  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  may  the  public  be  willing  to  pay  for  them. 

One  more  point  I  would  emphasize.  I  would  have  our  churches  sim- 
ply and  grandly  beautiful.  They  should  point  to  heaven  with  graceful 
spires  to  tell  us  that  our  God  is  God  of  love  and  beauty ;  and  not  simply 
to  remind  us,  as  they  so  often  do,  of  his  mercy  and  long-suffering.  But 
there  is  one  class  of  buildings  in  every  town  that  should  surpass  the 
churches  in  architectural  perfection.  And  those  buildings,  I  beg  pardon 
of  the  clergy,  those  buildings  are  the  schoolhouses. 

Mr  X  had  advertised  for  an  office  boy.  Johnny,  a  bright-faced  lad, 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  advertisement.  He  had  letters  from  his  pas- 
tor, his  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  his  Sunday  school  superintendent. 
Mr  X  read  the  letters  carefully  and  then  turning  to  Johnny,  said  *Well, 
my  little  man,  these  are  very  good,  but  now  bring  me  letters  from  some 
one  who  knows  you  on  week-days.'  We  teachers  can  appreciate  that 
story  and  some  of  us  admire  the  common  sense  of  Mr  X.  Too  often 
have  we  known  boys  who  were  good  enough  on  Sundays,  but  on  week 
days,  the  less  said,  the  better.  Think  of  it.  The  church  influences  the 
child  two  or  three  hours  a  week.  The  school  directs  his  growth  for 
from  25  to  30  hours.  Habits  of  life  and  thought,  the  church  has  little 
chance  to  establish.  Habits  of  life  and  thought,  the  school  must  estab- 
lish whether  these  be  evil  or  good.  The  church  prepares  for  the  other 
world,  the  school  prepares  for  this  world.  And  I  leave  it  to  the  theo- 
logian to  gainsay,  if  he  can,  that  the  child  who  is  properly  prepared  to 
live  is  best  prepared  to  die. 

While  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  making  our  churches  as  beautiful 
as  the  skill  of  the  architect  and  the  devotion  of  the  worshiper  can  compass, 
there  are  lo  times  as  strong  reasons  for  making  the  schoolhouse  the 
grandest,  the  most  beautiful  building  in  any  city  or  town ;  for  the  school- 
house  is  the  home  and  the  hope  of  the  future. 
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Tuesday,  8.25  p.  m. 
THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION 

BY  PRES.  J.  H.  CANFIELD,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Pres.  CanBeld  sketched  hastily  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  public  school 
system,  with  brief  reference  to  the  more  notable  legislation,  and  then  spoke  as  follows  : 

It  may  as  well  be  understood  at  the  very  outset,  that  our  entire  public 
school  system,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  graduation  by  the  univer- 
sity, rests  back  upon  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state ;  and  it  will 
take  a  Samson  stronger  than  the  hero  of  Gaza  and  the  master  of  the 
lion,  and  blinder  than  some  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  blind,  to  pull 
down  these  pillars  upon  which  our  fathers  and  our  fathers'  fathers 
erected  the  scheme  of  general  advancement  and  enlightenment  which 
has  $0  grandly  fulfilled  their  early  hopes.  No  one  can  tell  just  what 
will  happen  in  such  a  period  of  unrest  as  our  own ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  occasional  complaints  that  we  hear  to-day — from  the  cry  of  *  god- 
less schools'  and  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  public  school  money 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  sneer  of  a  *  rich  man's  college '  and  a  *  useless 
university'  on  the  other  —  it  may  be  that  these  will  be  carefully  nursed 
and  manipulated  till  some  men  with  more  courage  than  judgment  will 
fancy  that  they  can  see  in  the  organization  of  this  feeble  discontent  into 
a  tatterdemalion  body-guard  an  opportunity  for  their  own  personal  and 
political  preferment;  but  if  that  ever  should  happen  in  the  political 
world  of  this  country,  let  me  assure  you  —  something  else  will  happen ! 

Whence  came  these  educational  clauses  in  our  constitutions,  and  what 
prompted  this  educational  legislation  ?  How  happened  it  that  men  who 
were  young  and  largely  inexperienced  in  statecraft  laid  foundations  so 
broad  and  deep  and  strong  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  sought  in  our  past. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  we  may  well  make  that  past  coextensive 
with  American  history.  Yet  we  need  go  no  further  back  than  colonial 
days,  because  the  American  free  school  is  unique  in  its  way,  because  it 
was  the  first  public  school  (in  the  sense  of  being  a  public  institution)  that 
the  world  ever  knew,  because  it  sprang  .into  existence  with  the  idea  of 
self-government  and  has  been  its  trusty  handmaid  from  the  very 
beginning. 

'  It  was  the  puritan  theory  of  life,'  says  John  Fiske,  '  that  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  system  of  popular  education  in  New  P2ngland :  '  and 
this  theory  was  not  confined  to  New  England.  Crude  indeed  as  was 
their  thought  of  individual  responsibility,  which  always  calls  for  individual 
intelligence;  hampered  as  they  were  by  custom  and  prejudice  in  follow- 
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ing  even  their  own  ideals;  yet  they  broke  new  ground  and  sowed  new 
seed  and  under  God  the  increase  is  our  own.  These  colonial  fathers  of 
ours  planted  the  church  and  the  schoolhouse  side  by  side;  and  though 
they  were  narrow  and  hard  and  shori-sighted  enough,  God  willed  that 
their  intolerance  and  their  bigotry  should  be  in  their  left  hand,  while  in 
their  right  they  held  the  torch  which  should  finally  light  the  way  for  the 
humblest  and  weakest  child  in  the  state  to  find  the  truth  that  alone  could 
make  him  free.  That  beacon-light  was  the  public  school.  Knowledge 
and  fakh  were  the  banner  words  of  our  ancestors  in  the  then  new  world. 
These  expressed  the  central  idea  of  the  new  civilization,  and  were  the 
brief  summary  of  all  that  was  sought  through  those  years  of  hardship  and 
suffering  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  race.  This  it  was  that 
in  Massachusetts  called  forth  as  early  as  1647  the  statute,  *  When 
any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  100  families  or  house- 
holders they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able 
to  instruct  the  youth  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university.*  This 
was  the  keynote,  so  wisely  chosen  and  so  firmly  struck  that  men  and 
women  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  250  years  later  find 
it  still  ringing  in  their  ears. 

I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  growth  of  this  idea ;  of  its 
swift  advance  during  the  present  century ;  of  the  hold  it  has  taken  upon 
our  people,  and  especially  and  with  very  good  reason  since  the  civil  war ; 
of  the  success  it  has  achieved  in  attracting  the  best  talent  of  the  country 
to  its  supervision  and  management  and  to  the  work  of  instruction.  I 
desire  simply  to  advance  in  a  very  general  way  some  of  the  reasons  for 
our  present  loyalty  to  the  system,  and  thus  indirectly  to  inquire  by  what 
right  some  are  still  presuming  to  challenge  our  position. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  public  American  school  as  unique,  and  it 
is  peculiarly  so  in  its  originality.  Whatever  else  of  custom  and  prece- 
dent came  with  the  early  settlers  to  the  western  world,  the  common 
schools  are  indigenous  to  our  soil.  We  could  not  have  grafted  this  edu- 
cational provision  on  our  common  or  statutory  law,  because  there  was 
no  recognition  of  such  a  system  in  the  laws  of  any  fatherland.  It  was  a 
sort  of  instinct  of  the  race,  that  quick  insight  which  has  marked  the 
American  people  at  every  stage  of  their  progress,  that  ready  grasp  of  the 
necessary  details  of  a  practical  movement  which  is  so  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  us  —  it  was  this  temperament  that  early  saw  the  necessity  of 
general  education  under  public  control  and  supervision  if  we  were  to  be 
successful  in  building  a  free  state  in  the  wilderness.  There  was  no 
theorizing  whatever;  there  was  no  time  for  that.     The  movement  was 
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eminently  practical  from  the  start,  and  it  has  been  continued  such  in 
every  department  from  that  day  to  this. 

Our  school  system  is  not  something  that  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by  a 
few  designing  men ;  it  is  not  a  hobby  on  which  some  small  segment  of 
the  public  may  ride;  it  is  the  magnificent  result  of  steady  growth  under 
steady  and  intelligent  demand.  No  longer  an  experiment,  it  stands 
upon  the  same  ground  as  that  occupied  by  all  other  institutions  which 
are  not  in  existence  merely  by  express  statute,  but  have  arisen  out  of 
conditions  and  circumstances  and  to  serve  these.  It  has  reached  its 
present  status  by  a  gradual  process  of  natural  development ;  and  it  has 
come  to  stay !  No  one  claims  that  it  is  perfect.  It  will  always  be  sub- 
ject to  modifications  and  changes.  It  will  grow  with  our  growth.  But 
as  a  public  system,  contradistinguished  from  any  and  every  form  of  pri- 
vate instruction;  as  a  system  organized  by  the  state,  maintained  by  the 
state,  supervised  by  the  state,  and  the  wisest  and  surest  means  of  self- 
preservation  possessed  by  the  state,  it  will  remain.  All  its  forms  have 
such  a  thorough  hold  upon  our  people,  are  so  well  understood  in  all  their 
details,  have  become  such  a  part  of  our  public  life,  have  been  supported 
so  long  and  so  liberally  by  public  taxation,  have  been  sustained  so 
triumphantly  in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  in  their  results  have 
proved  in  every  respect  such  a  good  investment,  that  they  pass  un- 
challenged to  a  permanent  place  in  our  public  policy.  Whatever  else 
may  befall  us  in  the  uncertainties  of  our  social  and  political  life,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  reconsidered — there  will  never  be  a  resubmission 
of  the  public  school  question ! 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  state  does  not  accept  and  maintain  the 
public  school  system  so  much  through  choice  as  through  necessity.  It 
is  quite  generally  true  that  states  do  only  that  which  they  feel  compelled 
to  do  —  and  the  work  of  the  state  in  public  education  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  A  free  republic  without  the  common  public  schools  would  be 
short-lived  indeed.  The  intelligence  and  morality  of  its  citizens  are  its 
only  safeguard,  its  only  promises  of  perpetuity,  its  only  principles  of  endur- 
ance. All  history  proves  that  of  all  the  elements  that  work  social,  political 
or  financial  disorder,  ruin  and  decay,  the  most  alarming,  the  most  danger- 
ous, the  most  terribly  swift  and  effective,  is  that  tool  of  every  demagogue 
and  partizan  through  all  time  and  in  every  country,  an  ignorant  and 
a  factious  populace.  This  statement  needs  no  defense.  That  which 
comes  to  our  senses  and  appeals  to  our  own  observation  need  not  be 
maintained  by  extended  argument.  Surely  if  the  state  may  and  ought 
to  protect  its  public  buildings  and  archives  against  pillage  or  fire,  or  insure 
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its  peace  by  its  police  or  militia,  or  increase  its  prosperity  by  well  directed 
efforts  to  protect  industry  and  to  promote  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  it 
may  and  ought  to  take  that  other  step  which  is  more  direct,  more  sure  in 
its  results,  and  far  wider  and  more  lasting  in  its  effects,  than  any  or  all  of 
these,  and  provide  an  education  for  every  child  within  its  borders.  But 
the  state  does  not  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  The  educational  tax 
is  not  levied  to  be  returned  through  the  education  of  his  children  directly 
to  the  man  who  pays  it.  The  benefits  of  the  tax  are  not  redistributed 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tax  receipts.  This  educational  tax  is  not 
levied  because  the  payer  wants  something ;  but  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  upon  which  every  other  tax  is  levied —  because  the  public  wants 
something.  Public  education  is  not  a  great  and  generous  gift  upon  the 
part  of  the  state.  It  is  not  an  act  prompted  by  a  profound  interest  in 
John  and  Peter  and  Louisa.  Of  these  as  individuals  the  state  knows 
little  and  cares  little  if  at  all.  It  does  not  make  a  spontaneous  free-will 
offering  of  certain  educational  privileges  to  these  and  to  others  because 
education  is  a  good  thing  for  them  individually,  and  because  they  might 
not  otherwise  secure  it.  The  state  thinks  with  Chancellor  Kent  that  to 
send  a  boy  into  the  world  uneducated  is  to  defraud  the  community  of  a 
lawful  citizen,  and  to  bequeath  to  it  a  nuisance.  The  state  simply  has 
the  welfare  of  the  community  in  mind.  The  act  of  the  state  in  educating 
is  really  a  selfish  act ;  an  act  grounded  in  enlightened  selfishness,  it  may 
be ;  nevertheless  grounded  in  selfishness  in  the  very  best  sense  of  this 
much  abused  word.     It  is  simply  an  act  of  self-protection. 

*In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion'  said  Washington  in  the  Farewell  address^  *it  is  essential  that 
public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.*  This  state  education,  therefore, 
is  not  only  by  the  public  but  it  is  of  the  public.  It  must  be  an  education 
of  the  whole  people  because  a  free  government  rests  back  upon  the 
whole  people.  This  is  a  truth  which  we  all  repeat  —  somewhat  pomp- 
ously at  times  —  but  which  we  all  at  times  forget,  and  which  few  of  us 
seem  to  more  than  half  appreciate.  We  need  an  occasional  reminder 
that  we  know  no  kings  in  America  except  that  American  sovereign  who 
puts  a  man  under  his  hat  whenever  he  leaves  home  and  rarely  uncovers 
unless  he  speaks  to  himself!  We  have  no  elite  of  the  race  in  the  sense 
of  some  class  specially  designed  to  govern  others.  Our  registered  stock 
is  scattered  all  through  society,  and  is  found  in  every  stratum.  Pedigree 
counts,  as  it  ought  to  count,  when  it  gives  men  brain  of  finer  fiber  and 
clearer  eyes  and  cleaner  hands  and  warmer  hearts,  and  feet  that  are 
swifter  in  the  service  of  their  fellow  men.     But  pedigree  counts  but  little 
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because  it  appears  in  some  human  herd  book ;  and  for  even  less  when 
it  is  simply  on  the  muster  roll  of  state  or  national  officials. 

Self-government  and  free  government  are  with  us  synonymous  terms. 
But  self-government  as  we  know  it  in  America  —  and  that  is  the  only 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  it  is  worth  knowing !  —  self- 
government  as  an  experiment  in  the  United  States  is  little  more  than  a 
gigantic  cooperative  scheme,  some  huge  corporation  or  stock  company 
We  all  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  common  treasury,  and  con- 
tribute with  due  regard  to  our  respective  abilities,  or  something  is  wrong. 
We  all  share  in  the  benefits  secured  by  the  disbursement  of  this  com- 
mon fund,  and  share  with  the  greatest  practical  equaHty,  or  something 
is  wrong.  We  all  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  chief  executive, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  company.  We  determine  who  shall  be  our 
legislators,  that  is,  who  shall  frame  our  rules  of  order  or  our  laws  — 
which  if  valid  are  always  the  reflection  of  public  sentiment,  and  which 
are  really  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  any  four-corners  debating  club.  We  all  join  in  the  selection 
of  referees,  who  shall  have  power  to  settle  all  disputes  and  misunder- 
standings—  that  is  our  judiciary.  And  we  are  all  responsible  for  the 
due  enforcement  of  law  and  the  preservation  of  order;  as  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  every  capable  citizen  may  be  ordered  at  once  into  the  sherifl^s 
posse,  or  drafted  into  the  army.  The  national  capital  is  nothing  more 
than  the  general  office  of  the  company  —  the  place  where  the  directors 
meet.  The  only  real  flaw  in  my  illustration  is  that  in  ordinary  corpora- 
tions the  directors  practically  own  the  stockholders,  while  in  this  great 
company  devoted  to  government  the  stockholders  own  the  directors  — 
and  the  sooner  the  directors  find  that  out  the  better  for  all  concerned ! 
The  states  are  special  workshops,  each  under  its  own  local  management, 
though  wisely  and  properly  subordinated  to  the  general  control. 

Our  people,  therefore,  are  their  own  masters,  for  good  or  for  ill,  for 
freedom  means  freedom  for  self- injury,  and  can  not  well  mean  less.  That 
it  may  be  a  mastery  for  good  and  not  for  ill  there  comes  this  general  and 
public  and  imperative  demand  for  public  intelligence.  It  is  entirely  true 
that  the  great  mass  of  our  people  are  and  always  will  be  a  simple  folk : 
and  let  us  be  thankful  for  this.  They  are  still  the  common  people  —  the 
most  uncommon  common  people  this  world  has  ever  seen  !  Toiling 
continually,  the  mass  of  them  even  painfully,  for  daily  bread,  they  rarely 
have  time  for  careful  mental  training  in  its  highest  forms,  nor  for  very 
elaborate  processes  of  thought.  It  always  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
that  our  civil  polity  be  made  as  simple  as  possible  ;  that  it  may  be  easily 
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understood  by  those  charged  with  its  enforcement  as  well  as  by  those 
upon  whom  its  provisions  may  fall.  But  that  will  be  a  weak  and  un- 
stable government  that  must  in  all  respects  be  kept  within  the  easy  reach 
and  ready  touch  of  an  ignorant  people.  *  That  which  makes  a  good  con- 
stitution/ said  William  Penn,  *  must  also  keep  it :  men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  —  qualities  which,  because  they  descend  not  with  inheritance, 
must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth.*  The 
proposition  that  only  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  people  can  make 
self-government  a  success  is  so  self-evident  as  to  make  argument  but  a 
vain  repetition  of  empty  words. 

In  securing  this  necessary  enlightenment,  this  wide  outlook,  certainly 
education  plays  an  important  part,  though  not  the  only  part.  I  say  not 
the  only  part  because  it  is  not  difficult  to  confuse  one's  ideas  of  informa- 
tion and  erudition  and  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  to  fancy  that  learning 
and  general  intellectual  acquirements  must  necessarily  mean  greater 
shrewdness,  insight  and  power.  This  is  why  on  the  one  side  there  are 
many  learned  people,  very  scholarly  people,  some  of  them  even  writing 
histories  and  treatises  on  government,  who  can  not  understand  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  men  even  to  found  a  state  though  they  may  have  little 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  even  less  skill  in  rhetoric.  Yet  if  even  New 
York  had  delayed  its  foundation-building  and  deferred  its  start  for  im- 
mortality till  it  could  have  secured  the  services  of  scintillating  genius  and 
of  varied  scholarship  and  of  glittering  phraseology,  it  would  not  be  the 
imperial  commonwealth  of  to-day.  On  the  other  side  this  lack  of  clear 
differentiation  is  the  cause  of  such  easy  and  constant  over-rating  by  the 
multitude  of  men  of  ready  tongue  and  pen,  men  often  the  least  wise 
counselors  and  the  most  dangerous  and  impracticable  leaders. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  it  still  remains  true  that  wisdom  without 
knowledge  is  impossible ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  helpful  in  quickening 
and  clarifying  the  perceptions,  and  in  strengthening  and  informing  the 
whole  man  in  his  search  after  wisdom,  and  in  his  proper  use  of  it  when 
found,  than  an  honest  education.  I  use  the  qualifying  word  advisedly. 
An  education  which  makes  pedants  rather  than  wise  men,  pettifoggers 
rather  than  men  versed  in  the  law,  pedagogues  rather  than  teachers, 
and  petulant  malcontents  (of  whatever  rank,  title  or  station)  rather  than 
well-poised  and  helpful  men  and  women;  this  is  a  dishonest  education 
and  defrauds  the  people  who  bear  its  expense.  This  is  merely  acquiring 
the  petty  arts  and  artifices,  the  thin  veneer  of  what  are  simply  accomplish- 
ments ;  rather  than  that  broadening  and  deepening  and  enriching  of  the 
whole  nature  by  contact  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best  and  most  hope- 
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ful  in  the  whole  history  of  man.  It  is  education  of  this  latter  sort,  and 
only  this,  that  means  sweetness  and  light  in  everything  coming  under  its 
influence.  It  is  this  that  makes  most  surely  for  righteousness  in  every 
man  and  in  every  community. 

It  is  because  this  education  is  just  as  possible  to  the  son  of  the  peas- 
ant as  to  the  son  of  the  president,  is  just  as  helpful  to  the  blacksmith  as 
to  the  barrister,  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  philosopher;  and  in  its  possibili- 
ties and  in  its  helpfulness  is  a  constant  blessing  to  all  and  through  all,  and  is 
needed  by  all  alike,  that  we  assert  that  this  can  not  wisely  nor  safely  wait 
upon  individual  resources  and  individual  willingness  and  individual 
generosity  —  nor  be  limited  by  these ;  but  must  be  by  the  public  and  of 
the  public.  That  it  is  for  the  public,  that  is,  that  its  results  are  not  to 
tarry  with  the  individual,  goes  without  saying.  Self-preservation  as  has 
been  shown,  calls  upon  the  state  to  make  the  path  of  every  child  within 
its  borders  clear  and  plain,  to  lift  it  out  of  the  morass  of  ignorance  and 
consequent  weakness  and  place  its  feet  in  the  broad  and  sure  highway  of 
intelligent  life.  By  what  may  be  termed  an  instinct  of  humanity,  all 
governments  from  the  very  earliest  day,  even  before  the  coming  of  modern 
civilization,  have  recognized  that  great  men  are  more  to  be  desired  than 
great  cities,  and  that  to  place  wisdom  in  the  service  of  the  state  is  better 
than  to  gather  silver  and  gold.  No  nation  has  forgotten  this  and  escaped 
destruction.  No  nation  is  in  existence  to-day  that  does  not  owe  its 
present  vitality  to  a  wise  observation  of  this  natural  law.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  wisely  conducted  public  education  the  state  finds  large  and  direct 
returns  for  all  expenditures.  It  sows  but  a  trifling  seed  at  the  best,  but  a 
few  mills  upon  the  dollar :  but  it  reaps  a  rich  harvest  of  men ! 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  devotion  of  the  state  to  public  educa- 
tion which  may  be  mentioned  just  here.  If  there  is  a  purely  democratic 
institution  in  this  land  it  is  the  public  school,  from  the  lowest  grade  to 
the  last  class  in  the  university.  It  always  has  been  true,  and  it  always 
will  be  true,  that  education  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  doors  of 
the  schoolroom  thrown  open  to  all  alike,  is  the  very  best  means  of  pre- 
serving republican  equality.*  In  these  rooms  are  educated  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  natives  and  foreigners,  blacks  and  whites,  protestants  and  cath- 
olics, Christians  and  infidels.  The  school,  like  the  world  in  which  it 
exists  and  for  which  it  prepares  and  labors,  is  free  to  all.  The  only  dis- 
tinction is  that  of  classes,  necessary  because  there  can  not  be  as  many 
teachers  as  pupils  and  because  of  the  necessities  of  orderly  work.  All 
are  on  the  same  footing,  except  as  deportment  or  scholarship  makes  one 
more  prominent  than  another;  and  this  distinction  of  merit  is  open  to  all. 
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The  State  has  the  good  sense  to  see  that  in  this  country  of  democratic 
institutions  all  classes  compete  in  the  race  of  life,  and  that  the  sooner 
the  competition  is  begun  and  the  more  continuous  it  is,  and  the  greater 
the  equality  in  right  of  way  on  the  course,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
This  brings  all  classes  into  understanding  of  each  other.  The  state  can 
not  afford  to  recognize,  much  less  encourage  or  support,  any  other 
course.  Insulation  and  seclusion  are  unwholesome  and  are  unworthy  of 
true  American  manhood.  The  most  worthy  mind,  that  which  is  of  most 
value  to  the  world,  is  the  mind  that  is  public  and  large.  Such  can,  with 
difficulty  at  least,  be  created  or  expanded  within  the  limits  of  any  system 
of  education  less  restricted  than  the  state  itself.  If  to  be  truly  educated 
is  to  be  able  to  stand  outside  of  ourselves  and  get  a  glimpse  of  ourselves 
in  true  perspective,  then  the  publicity,  the  catholicity,  the  largeness  of  the 
state  school  is  to  be  commended ;  and  the  state  is  wise  in  determining 
that  such  education  can  not  be  left  to  chance  provision  but  must  be 
regarded  as  its  most  solemn  trust.  In  the  schools  of  the  whole  people 
and  only  in  these,  is  the  state  sure  to  find  wholesomeness  and  strength. 
The  state  accepts  public  education  as  its  most  sacred  trust  because  it 
sees  in  the  public  school  system,  when  properly  administered,  great  con- 
structive power  that  can  not  be  safely  ignored. 

The  state  has  no  resources  at  all  comparable  with  its  citizens.  Rich- 
ness of  soil,  favor  of  climate,  vast  deposits  of  the  ores  of  commerce,  miles 
of  densest  forest — what  are  all  these  when  placed  in  the  scales  over  and 
against  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  industrious  people  ?  What  are  all  these 
but  means  that  minister  to  the  weil-being  and  happiness  of  such  a  people  ? 
No  development  of  material  resources  can  be  for  an  instant  weighed 
against  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  state  as  expressed  in  the 
capacities  and  powers  of  its  citizens.  How  will  you  measure  a  man? 
By  his  use  of  tools,  by  his  financial  shrewdness,  by  his  knowledge  of 
soils?  These  are  all  but  means,  not  ends;  they  are  never  true  standards. 
They  are  no  more  the  test  of  the  stature  of  a  man,  of  his  real  place  among 
men,  than  is  the  weight  of  the  food  which  he  eats  a  sure  index  of  the 
strength  of  his  arm  or  of  the  keenness  of  his  eyesight.  You  will  measure 
a  man  not  by  what  he  gets  out  of  thecommunity,  but  by  what  the  commun- 
ity gets  out  of  him.  It  is  not  true  that  because  worth  makes  the  man, 
therefore  the  more  he  is  worth  the  more  of  a  man  he  is  !  A  man  is  worth 
to  himself  just  what  he  is  capable  of  enjoying,  and  he  is  worth  to  the 
state  just  what  he  is  capable  of  imparting.  These  form  the  exact  and  true 
measure  of  every  man.  The  greatest  positive  strength  and  value,  there- 
fore, must  always  be  associated  with  the  greatest  positive  and  practical 
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development  of  every  faculty  and  power.  Without  this  a  man  wrongs  not 
only  himself  but  the  state.  He  withdraws  himself  from  the  very  highest 
and  purest  pleasures.  Finding  contentment  in  lower  and  more  material 
things,  he  may  not  recognize  the  loss,  but  the  sad  fact  of  loss  still  remains. 
In  this  way  the  state  and  society  are  deprived  of  valuable  thought-life 
and  work.  Men  cease  to  get  hfe,  and  think  only  of  getting  a  living. 
And  men  who  from  choice  fall  to  that  point,  are  a  constant  menace  to 
all  forms  of  social  and  political  existence. 

The  American  public  school  is  a  great  divining  rod.  It  is  waved  over 
all  American  society ;  and  just  as  the  particles  of  steel  leap  from  the  dust 
to  kiss  the  face  of  the  magnet  that  passes  above  them,  so,  responding  to 
the  magic  power  of  this  divining  rod,  the  likeliest  of  American  society 
comes  to  the  top  —  and  thank  God  the  likeliest  of  American  society  is 
still  found  in  the  unlikeliest  spots !  All  human  beings  begin  the  race  of 
life  hampered  by  ignorance.  The  public  school  is  the  great  emancipator, 
and  it  strikes  off  the  fetters  of  all  ahke  !  Hence  come  the  Bankses  from 
bobbin  boys,  the  Chases  from  following  the  cows,  the  Shermans  from 
shoemakers,  the  Beechers  and  Colliers  from  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  the 
Bowditches  and  Franklins  from  the  ship-chandlers'  and  tallow-chandlers' 
shops.  These  are  facts  that  uneducated  nations  and  uneducated  people 
do  not  know ;  and  they  are  facts  that  men  of  caste  of  birth  or  wealth  do 
not  wish  the  people  to  know.  Yet  intellectual  activity  and  mental  vigor 
in  the  mass  of  the  people  —  this  and  this  only  means  national  growth  and 
strength.  This  general  growth  of  the  nation,  by  which  we  always  should 
mean  the  whole  people,  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  the  advance- 
ment of  some  preferred  class,  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  extreme 
scholarship  of  a  few  individuals  or  the  rapid  rise  of  specialists  in  any 
profession  or  calling  —  if  we  must  choose  between  these.  The  progress 
of  the  people  is  of  more  interest  than  the  pedigree  of  kings :  and  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  aristocracy  of  culture  and  erudition  against 
which  the  masses  would  beat  in  vain,  asking  either  sympathy  or 
support,  were  it  not  for  the  weapons  forged  in  that  great  armory,  the 
common  school.  Knowledge  may  very  easily  become  a  force  that  shall 
divide  rather  than  unite  society,  as  the  history  of  education  in  some 
portions  of  the  world  will  testify.  There  are  always  men  who  prefer  to 
sit  in  the  shade  by  the  full  fountain  which  they  appropriate  to  themselves 
or  to  their  class,  rather  than  let  water  be  poured  out  freely  by  the  road- 
side. A  state  system  of  education  wins  its  place  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  shows  its  power  by  its  mastery  not  along  some  special  and  limited 
line  but  of  the  general  movement,  and  by  its  full  and  free  ministry  to  the 
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common  life  of  all;  by  the  way  in  which,  in  the  forcible  phrase  of  the 
multitude,  it  *  helps  all  men  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.*  Useful 
knowledge,  sound  thought,  and  well-ordered  action  when  found  along 
the  great  average  middle  line  of  American  life,  make  our  growth  cohe- 
rent, fruitful  and  national.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  these  characteristics 
can  be  as  well  developed  and  as  universally  developed  as  by  the  public 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  state  itself.  Again  we  are  led,  though  by 
a  different  path,  to  the  democratic  tendency  and  value  of  the  public 
system. 

The  state  may  very  justly  claim,  also,  that  this  enhghtenment  of  the 
mass  is  not  only  a  wise  and  just  and  sufficient  and  proper  protection 
against  the  few  who  are  willing  to  be  highly  cultured  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  training  of  the  many,  but  a  protection  which  the  state  is 
bound  to  furnish  in  its  own  behalf  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  its  people, 
against  the  vagaries  and  whimsicalities  and  petty  though  often  too 
successful  wiles  of  those  forever  anxious  to  reorganize  or  reconstruct 
something  or  somebody ;  generally  that  vague  thing  which  men  call 
society  —  or  who  have  some  new  theory  to  propose  which  in  the  minds  of 
the  originators  seems  to  be  sure  of  success  in  proportion  to  its  admitted 
disregard  of  all  well-established  facts  and  principles — or,  seeking  self- 
aggrandizement,  always  follow  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  time-server  and 
the  demagogue.  With  all  our  close  and  hard  calculating,  we  are  an  im- 
pulsive people ;  and  more  than  once  in  later  years,  under  one  or  all  of 
these  influences,  has  some  community  or  even  the  nation  itself  swept 
most  dangerously  near  the  brink  of  social  disintegration  and  absolute 
anarchy.  Sound  sense  is  the  safety  of  the  nation  in  these  matters,  and 
sound  sense  and  the  means  of  adding  to  it  from  year  to  year  are  precisely 
what  the  common  schools  aim  to  secure  for  all.  For  while  common  sense 
is  the  most  uncommon  of  senses,  and  may  be  largely  an  inheritance,  all 
knowledge  ministers  to  it  and  all  wise  and  effective  training  gives  it 
breadth  and  vigor.  If  general  public  schooling  even  tends  to  indepen- 
dent thought,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  demagogue  and  to 
break  the  spirit  of  the  commune,  the  state  has  in  this  fact  alone  full 
warrant  for  all  that  it  is  doing  and  far  more.  The  true  freeman  is  he  who 
can  think  clearly  and  reason  closely,  who  is  not  blown  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  who  is  not  dependent  upon  his  synod  nor  upon  his 
pastor  for  his  theology,  nor  upon  party  managers  for  his  politics,  nor  upon 
his  next  door  neighbor  or  a  borrowed  newspaper  for  the  information  and 
the  few  ideas  that  are  floating  round  in  a  confused  and  misty  way  in  that 
mass  of  matter  which  his  friends  and  family  kindly  call  his  brains.     The 
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true  freeman  never  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  fellows  who  spend  a  hfetime 
on  the  street  corners  either  explaining  a  new  system  of  perpetual  motion, 
or  becoming  the  frightful  example  by  perpetually  holding  out  their  political 
plates  to  be  filled,  whether  it  rain  pearls  or  paving  stones,  pound-masters 
or  presidents. 

The  state  favors  the  public  school  system  because  of  its  social  influence. 
It  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  in  the  natural  order  of  develop- 
ment society  precedes  the  state.  It  is  therefore  at  least  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  state  existence.  The  continuance  of  the  latter  depends  upon 
the  stability  of  the  former.  Now  the  conditions  of  a  free  and  stable  gov- 
ernment are  only  to  be  found  in  a  social  life  that  is  full  and  harmonious. 
Free  governments  have  peculiar  need  of  broad  foundations  as  well  as 
sure.  You  can  erect  a  despotism  upon  a  single  family,  or  even  build  it 
upon  no  surer  ground  than  the  shifting  sands  of  an  individual  life.  You 
can  break  this  down  to  an  oligarchy,  or  make  it  a  plutocracy,  or  broaden 
it  to  an  aristocracy  without  greatly  enlarging  or  strengthening  the  lower 
walls.  But  a  true  and  extended  nationality  is  only  safe,  as  I  have 
already  said,  when  it  rests  back  upon  the  whole  people.  Democracy  is 
no  mere  theory,  but  is  most  profoundly  philosophic.  The  world  has  as 
yet  grasped  but  a  fraction  of  the  true  democratic  purpose  and  plan,  has 
seen  but  a  mere  outline  of  the  vision.  No  grander  sight  than  that,  when 
fully  realized,  will  ever  dawn  upon  human  eyes.  With  the  stupid  blind- 
ness and  bitterness  of  class  feeling  no  longer  known,  with  faction  and  riot 
and  war  things  of  the  past,  with  all  classes  and  callings  watching  and 
sharing  public  prosperity,  with  every  citizen  a  blessing  to  every  other  — 
what  is  this  but  a  social  and  political  millennium?  No  nation  has  ap- 
proached nearer  this  than  has  our  own,  no  nation  has  by  such  general 
consent  such  vast  possibilities  and  opportunities  in  this  direction,  and 
back  of  these  and  under  them  all  lies  the  public  school.  General  popular 
instruction  has  given  us  at  least  a  larger  measure  of  popular  wisdom ;  and 
this  popular  wisdom  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  all  effective  social  har- 
mony and  popular  life. 

Public  education,  in  the  union  of  all,  with  a  common  opportunity, 
with  perfect  equality  in  right  of  way,  and  with  a  common  purpose  and 
hope,  expresses  most  powerfully  and  during  the  most  impressive  years 
of  child-life,  this  social  union.  Its  results  clearly  prove  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  such  a  combination  of  all  human  forces.  It  is  no 
small  gain  to  secure  even  a  fair  common  understanding  of  the  common 
conditions  of  local  well-being  and  national  prosperity,  a  general  and 
generous  admission  of  the  rights  of  all,  and  of  the  value  of  all  in  the 
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State  and  to  the  state;  respect  and  esteem  for  all  knowledge,  and  for  all 
honest  conviction  and  faith  rather  than  only  for  that  which  is  for  any 
reason  or  in  any  sense  peculiarly  our  own  knowledge  and  belief;  the 
common  thought  and  common  sentiment  which  come  from  this  early 
and  complete  and  continuous  commingling  of  the  children  of  all  classes, 
rather  than  the  pecuHarities  and  special  marks  and  brands  that  so  often 
characterize  a  more  restricted  system  of  education  and  training.  It  is 
well  to  have  respect  mingled  with  power,  and  this  is  pretty  thoroughly 
done  in  the  public  schools.  He  whose  hfe  is  part  of  the  common  life 
from  the  start  will  rarely  exhibit  the  austerity,  the  pride,  the  insolence, 
the  scorn,  the  indifference,  the  attempt  at  aloofness,  which  only  too  often 
characterize  those  who  have  always  known  that  educational  retirement 
and  scholastic  seclusion  in  which  the  tutor  or  the  governess  is 
the  central  figure  till  the  private  school  can  be  reached.  A  public 
system  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  polity  of  the  state,  to  maintain 
and  supervise  which  the  government  exercises  its  powers,  to  support 
which  all  the  people  are  taxed,  which  is  deemed  of  such  importance 
that  a  worthy  school  with  open  doors  is  guaranteed  within  walking 
distance  of  every  home  of  the  nation  ;  this  system  rises  to  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  a  governmental  institution,  and  results  in  a  certain  unity  of 
life  pervading  all  classes  which  makes  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  man  to 
forget  the  lesson  of  equality  which  he  learned  in  earlier  days.  Anything 
short  of  this  system  and  this  complete  recognition  is  to  make  of  the  public 
school,  as  some  one  has  well  said,  *a  barley  loaf,  baked  in  the  public  oven 
and  thrown  to  the  deserving  poor.'  This  is  to  make  paupers  and  not 
citizens.  With  this  spirit  a  thorough  American  can  have  no  patience 
whatever. 

The  state  has  accepted  the  public  school  system  and  will  stand  by  it 
because  the  state  believes  that  intelligence  is  the  true  and  only  basis  of  all 
industry.  Of  the  place  and  value  of  all  well-regulated  industry  not  a  word 
need  be  said  hei'e.  More  than  almost  any  other  one  characteristic  does  it 
differentiate  the  savage  and  the  civilized  condition.  Industry  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  wants  of  man  and  upon  the  possibility  of  satisfying 
those  wants.  In  the  savage  state  wants  are  few  and  are  wholly  and 
coarsely  material.  Food  and  shelter,  and  these  about  as  furnished  by 
nature,  supply  nearly  every  demand.  A  few  roots  and  herbs,  the  fi*uits 
of  the  forest  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  a  cleft  in  the  rock  or 
some  hastily  intertwined  twigs  and  branches,  these  are  enough. 
If  nature  is  bountiful,  man  is  surfeited  and  indolent.  If  scarcity 
comes,     he    starves.      But     with     the     advance    of    intelligence     all 
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this  is  changed.  Man  begins  to  understand  the  laws  of  nature  and  to 
grasp  the  conditions  under  which  nature  may  be  induced  to  minister  in  a 
larger  and  surer  way  to  his  rapidly  increasing  desires.  With  every  ad- 
vance in  intelligence  have  come  new  desires,  calling  for  increased  activity 
and  industry.  These  indeed  always  outrun  the  present  power  of  man  to 
satisfy,  and  thus  furnish  the  most  powerful  motive  for  further  advance- 
ment. 

All  this  has  been  and  is  very  natural  in  its  form.  First  come  the  neces- 
sities, which  can  scarcely  be  called  desires,  but  which  merely  sustain  life. 
Necessities  are  those  things  without  which  man  would  die.  Following 
these  are  what  have  been  termed  the  decencies:  those  things  which 
make  man  presentable  in  the  society  of  his  fellowmen,  which  give  him 
social  position  and  recognition,  without  which  he  shuns  companionship 
and  seeks  retirement  —  without  which  he  would  about  as  soon  die ! 
Then  come  what  Roscher  calls  the  delicacies,  those  things  which  are 
called  into  existence  by  refined  tastes  and  which  in  turn  minister  to  these 
—  all  phases  of  artistic  and  esthetic  life,  all  gratuitous  public  services 
(which  are  the  best  and  highest  form  of  public  service),  all  action  that 
springs  from  high  moral  purpose  and  satisfies  our  better  selves.  Then 
arise  the  superfluities,  those  things  demanded  by  a  simple  love  of  excess 
and  by  a  mere  sensual  pleasure  in  quantity  and  quality.  These  are 
quickly  followed  by  magnificences,  the  spectacular  and  public  side  of 
individual  life,  that  which  is  taken  on  for  the  express  purpose  of  attract- 
ing attention  and  winning  the  deference  or  exciting  the  envy  of  others. 
Every  civilized  state  recognizes  that  non-intelligence  stops  with  the  first, 
the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  that  if  men  are  to  be  the  happy  and  pros- 
perous citizens  of  a  strong  and  enduring  state,  intelligence  (which  is 
enlightenment)  must  have  full  play.  It  must  operate  in  two  ways:  spur- 
ring every  man  along  the  course  until  he  is  fairly  within  the  circle  of 
refined  tastes  and  high  moral  purpose,  yet  withdrawing  him  fi*om  the 
superfluous  expenditures  which  are  wasteful  to  the  state  and  directly 
harmful  to  himself. 

There  has  never  been  such  general  intelligence  and  such  wide-spread 
industry  as  to-day.  The  treasure  house  of  the  world  has  been  unlocked 
by  man,  all  natural  forces  are  at  his  command,  every  zone  ministers  to 
his  comfort,  he  hastens  travel  by  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  air,  his  words 
pass  with  lightning  rapidity  between  the  most  distant  points,  the  world 
of  thought  and  action  is  his  to  command.  You  sometimes  hear  it  said 
that  education  begets  indolence,  that  men  study  to  escape  labor,  and 
that  many  are  educated  to  the  point  of  idle  worthlessness  and  worthless 
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idleness.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  world  was  never  so  busy,  so  restlessly 
industrious,  so  intensely  active  as  at  this  moment  of  the  most  general  in- 
telligence and  of  the  schoolhouse  at  every  door.  The  further  fact  is  that 
an  ignorant  people  could  neither  have  produced  these  present  conditions 
nor  have  mastered  them  if  encountered.  Contrast  the  present  condition 
of  this  state  or  of  any  community  in  it,  with  the  condition  of  either  but  a 
half  century  ago,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  education  and  intelli- 
gence and  industry  have  kept  pace  each  with  the  other  and  with  wonder- 
fully even  tread.  Wisdom  has  never  had  a  more  fair  or  more  insepar- 
able companion  than  industry,  and  together  they  bring  peace  and  plenty 
and  justice  and  truth  and  law  and  order  to  every  community  that  will 
bid  them  welcome. 

In  the  industrial  world  there  is  another  and  even  stronger  demand  for 
intelligence  just  now.  Man  is  only  willing  to  labor  as  he  can  appropriate 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  But  in  the  modem  world  of  produc- 
tion, where  all  processes  are  intricate,  and  where  he  who  takes  the  first 
step  in  transmutation  is  a  long  way  removed  from  him  who  places  the 
finished  product  upon  the  market,  it  requires  far  more  intelligence  than 
was  once  needed  to  protect  the  workingman  against  actual  fraud  or  to 
enable  him  to  see  clearly  that  his  rights  have  been  duly  respected  and 
guarded  and  that  he  is  receiving  all  that  he  earns.  When  master  and 
man  worked  side  by  side  at  the  same  bench,  using  the  same  tools,  each 
with  the  same  general  knowledge  of  the  work  performed  and  of  the 
results,  there  was  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  hearty  good  will,  and  a  hopeful- 
ness in  the  labor  world,  that  are  at  least  endangered  to-day.  The  stale 
seeks  to  revive  and  to  perpetuate  the  kindlier  feeling  and  the  more  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  earlier  day  by  quickening  in  all  men  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  their  true  place  and  relations  in  the  world,  and  by 
developing  that  wise  foresight  and  that  keen  perception  which  form  both  a 
protection  and  a  guide  to  all  effective  action  —  in  either  master  or  man. 

The  state  desires  this  educational  benefit  for  those  who  are  to  become 
the  captains  of  industry  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  to  remain  in  the 
ranks.  There  is  no  harder  taskmaster  than  he  who  has  fought  his  way 
up  inch  by  inch,  with  his  head  ever  in  the  dust  and  fog  of  everyday  life, 
wilh  no  broad  outlook  upon  the  world  at  large,  with  no  just  sense  of 
either  the  importance  or  the  lack  of  importance  of  his  own  particular 
trade  or  calling,  with  no  idea  of  tho  flexibility  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
smooth-running  of  our  industrial  and  social  machine;  the  master  who 
would  mash  men  into  their  places  with  the  same  iron  exactness  that 
marks  the  action  of  the  cog-wheels.     It  has  been  well  said  that  such  men 
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form  the  most  dangerous  class  in  any  community.  They  do  more  to 
force  an  unnatural  struggle,  a  savage  conflict,  between  capital  and  labor 
than  do  all  other  causes  combined.  They  are  never  mistaken  in  choice 
of  end  or  means  —  no  thoroughly  ignorant  man  is  ever  mistaken  in  any- 
thing. Forgetting,  as  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the  grand  principles  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  industry  can  never  be  rightly  viewed  by  minds 
exactly  level  with  trade,  they  sneer  at  all  students  and  careful,  thoughtful, 
painstaking  men  as  theorists  and  sentimentalists,  and  go  at  a  speed  that 
trusts  to  hick  and  never  has  clear  discernment  of  the  goal.  These  are  the 
men  who  exhaust  fortunes  and  make  thousands  of  workmen  wretched  in 
their  endeavors  to  avoid  or  annul  the  simplest  laws  of  supply  and  demand ; 
who  play  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  development  of  national  or 
local  resources  until  they  bankrupt  entire  communities  and  wreck  whole 
states.  It  is  essential  to  our  future  well-being  as  a  nation,  even  to  our 
continued  national  existence,  that  we  bar  the  approaches  to  all  such 
ignorant  and  short-sighted  mastership  of  labor,  such  dull- wilted  lordship 
of  industry,  with  an  education  that  will  secure  humility,  integrity,  and  a 
larger  measure  of  unselfishness  than  this  country  has  yet  seen. 

It  will  be  noticed  perhaps  that  with  all  that  has  been  said  no  limita- 
tions have  been  placed  upon  the  work  of  this  public  system.  I  know 
of  none.  It  is  full,  rounded  and  complete,  or  it  is  no  system  at  all.  If 
it  tarries  upon  *  the  three  R*s,'  and  believes  that  all  the  education  that  the 
stite  need  offer  is  that  which  *  learns  a  man  to  figger,'  it  might  about  as 
well  cease  to  be.  If  it  teaches  the  boys  and  girls  that  to  graduate  from 
the  high  school  is  to  reach  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  educational  and 
intellectual  greatness,  we  shall  soon  be  a  nation  of  smatterers,  and  shall 
be  covered  with  confusion  whenever'  we  face  the  great  outside  world. 
A  state  system  must  freely  offer  every  opportunity  and  inducement  to  its 
entire  school  population,  to  pass  by  systematic  methods,  easily  appre- 
hended by  those  who  are  to  receive  its  benefits,  in  schools  under  popular 
control,  from  the  lowest  seat  in  the  primary  to  graduation  by  a  university 
of  high  standing.  When  it  has  done  this  it  must  say  to  the  recipients  of 
its  bounty  and  wise  provision :  *  You  who  have  come  from  the  people 
have  been  educated  by  the  people  not  for  yourselves  but  for  the  well- 
being  and  advancement  of  the  people.  The  state  has  given  you  right  of 
way,  and  has  removed  the  burdens  and  limitations  which  ignorance 
imposes  upon  its  victims.  Now  run  well  the  race  that  is  set  before  you, 
and  find  your  crowning  blessing  in  the  public  good.' 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.     From  the  days  of 
Socrates  to  the  present,  all  wise  men  have  known  and  felt  the  terrible  and 
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blighting  power  of  ignorance.  In  all  modern  life  the  path  of  escape  from 
this  has  been  crowded.  By  what  might  be  called  an  instinct  of  civiliza- 
tion all  governments  have  been  in  some  form  or  other  the  patrons  of 
knowledge.  Wherever  government  has  been  despotic,  monarchic,  aristo- 
cratic or  plutocratic,  this  knowledge  has  been  for  the  few  and  not  for  the 
many;  education  has  been  considered  a  personal  and  private  affair;  the 
gates  Qf  wisdom  have  been  barred  with  locks  that  responded  only  to 
golden  keys.  Whenever  and  wherever  government  has  become  demo- 
cratic, education  has  become  a  function  of  the  state;  science  and  art, 
history  and  philosophy,  all  economic  wisdom  and  all  administrative  exper- 
ience and  power  have  become  a  common  inheritance.  As  the  tendency 
of  all  forms  of  civilization  is  toward  free  government,  the  general  and 
assured  tendency  is  toward  universal  education,  provided  by  the  state  and 
supervised  and  controlled  by  legislation.  This  is  daily  and  hourly  taking 
firmer  hold  upon  our  people.  The  public  schools  are  walking  with  even 
tread  beside  all  our  progress.  They  are  both  the  cause  and  the  result  of 
that  progress.  More  than  any  other  one  factor  have  they  made  us  a 
democratic  state.  More  than  any  other  one  power  do  they  preserve 
republican  equality.  It  is  this  inspiring,  uplifting,  energizing,  unifying 
system  of  public  education  that  is  quickening  all  into  new  life;  and  that 
is  to-day  the  surest  promise  that  a  *  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.* 


Wednesday  morning,  June  30 

SCHOOL-ROOM  DECORATION 

Sec  Melvil  Dewey  —  Some  people  still  seem  to  misapprehend  our 
traveling  picture  idea.  We  are  not  trying  to  make  artists  or  to  teach 
art.  It  is  a  question  of  art  appreciation  and  of  using  art  as  an  essential 
part  of  our  educational  machinery.  It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  make 
musicians  and  painters  and  sculptors,  but  that  we  wish  the  school 
children  to  appreciate  and  understand  art. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  made  sufficiently  plain  yesterday  in  speaking  of 
annotated  catalogues,  that  besides  giving  the  facts  of  the  picture-subject, 
artist,  etc.,  there  will  be  valuable  notes ;  e.  g.  with  the  portraits  of  the 
great  Americans  will  be  given  a  very  brief  biography  boiled  into  a  few 
words  so  that  all  will  be  reminded  then  and  there  of  the  great  influence 
of  that  man's  life.  We  should  also  add  what  we  call  the  bibliography 
of  the  subject ;    i.  e.   references   to   the  best  books  and   best  articles 
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on  these  works.  It  is  not  a  question  of  decorating  the  wall  of  the 
schoolroom,  though  it  accomplishes  that,  but  of  using  the  pictures 
as  a  means  of  developing  art  appreciation.  We  are  interested  in  deco- 
ration, but  decoration  is  not  the  regents'  purpose  in  this  expenditure  of 
part  of  the  academic  fund.  They  would  not  give  money  to  carve  on  the 
schoolhouse  walls  beautiful  figures  ;  though  decorative  purposes  are  also 
served  by  what  we  believe  one  of  the  most  practical  influences  in  educa- 
tion. We  shall  have  this  fall  these  catalogues  and  circulars  and  will  send 
them  to  the  schools  in  convenient  form  for  checking  on  them  the  pictures 
that  are  wished ;  e.  g.  in  the  series  on  Greek  and  Roman  art,  there  will 
be  50  pictures  of  the  sort  we  would  lend  to  a  school  that  has  the  space 
for  exhibiting.  While  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  begin  with  the  earliest 
period  of  art,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  manage  that  for  all  the 
early  applicants.  We  shall  be  glad  of  your  suggestions  and  experience, 
but  when  we  send  you  a  collective  exhibit  it  will  be  organized  and  ar- 
ranged by  experts  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  and  will 
not  consist  merely  of  interesting  scattered  pictures. 

Prin.  Solomon  Sias — 1  am  not  here  as  the  representative  of  a  col- 
lege with  its  technical  departments,  its  art  galleries,  nor  of  the  great 
schools  of  the  state  with  their  endowments  or  funds  which  they  can  use 
for  decorative  purposes  and  art  development  of  their  children  or  students, 
but  limply  as  a  teacher  in  a  small  union  school  that  fortunately  is  under 
the  care  of  the  regents.  Therefore  I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
look  at  these  things  from  a  small  point  of  view. 

Decorative  work  for  our  schools  may  be  classed  first  as  purely  decora- 
tive, the  ornament  on  the  wall  or  elsewhere  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  room  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  more  pleasing  to  the 
children,  more  inspiring  in  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  them  into  higher  in- 
tellectual paths.  Second,  illustrative  material,  placed  upon  the  walls,  on 
a  table  or  in  a  convenient  room,  to  help  pupils  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
history,  of  the  author  they  are  reading  and  studying,  or  of  some  other 
subject  taught,  and  to  inspire  them  to  higher  work  and  nobler  efforts. 
Third,  the  educational  use,  utterly  irrespective  of  decoration  or  illustra- 
tion, and  this  would  bring  before  the  children  the  higher  decorative 
works  such  as  are  exhibited  on  another  floor  in  this  building ;  such  as 
we  from  time  to  time  see  when  we  visit  other  places  and  larger  and  more 
convenient  galleries. 

The  material  for  this  decorative  work  in  our  schools  may  also  be  classed 
under  home  work,  either  individual  or  class  work,  holding  out  before  the 
children  the  hope  that  their  work  shall  be  so  well  executed  and  received 
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with  SO  much  approval  that  it  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  what 
may  be  called  a  school  bulletin  of  art,  placed  upon  the  walls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  children's  work  and  showing  what  has  been  done 
and  may  be  done ;  on  the  principle  that  what  one  has  accomplished, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  class  might  if  they  applied  themselves  with 
proper  energy  to  the  work.  What  school  boards  may  provide  is 
necessarily  limited  financially.  There  are  so  many  other  demands  that 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  anything  can  be  appropriated  for  educational 
decorative  work,  though  something  might  be  granted  for  illustrative 
decoration.  The  third  source  of  material  will  be  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  regents  work  in  assisting  the  schools  to  procure  this  educational 
material. 

But  I  question  the  propriety  of  placing  before  the  smaller  children 
those  highly-finished  illustrative  masterpieces  now  on  exhibition.  It  fails 
to  inspire  them.  They  realize  that  there  is  a  vast  chasm  between  them 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  things  of  which  the  teachers  talk  to  them.  I 
I  would  say  rather  give  us  something  of  a  lower  grade  which  shall  be 
educational,  which  shall  be  illustrative  of  the  work  done  or  to  be  done  by 
the  teachers  in  the  different  classes  in  the  schools,  and  that  will  do  away 
with  all  attempt  at  home  work.  But  if  we  can  not  have  that,  then  let  us 
have  home  work.  Let  the  students  gather  from  magazines  and  the  better 
class  of  illustrated  papers  the  best  they  can  find  there  and  they  will  find 
a  great  deal,  because  it  will  be  suggested  by  their  studies.  Let  the  results 
of  the  home  work  be  brought  to  the  school  and  have  it  tastefully  placed 
upon  the  bulletin  sheet  or  in  a  frame  and  put  upon  the  wall.  It  will  then 
be  an  incentive  to  them ;  it  will  lead  them  to  examine  more  carefully, 
more  critically  and  more  wisely  the  magazines  of  the  day,  and  finding 
something  and  bringing  it  for  the  teacher's  approval,  and  talking  over 
with  the  teacher  what  has  been  brought,  its  defects  shown,  its  excellen- 
cies pointed  out,  they  are  led  to  seek  for  better  things.  They  will  try  to 
find  them,  and  soon  the  schoolrooms  will  be  blossoming. 


CORRELATION  OF  ENGLISH  WITH  OTHER  SUBJECTS  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK 

Prin.  Charles  E.  Hesselgjave —  in  attempting  to  open  a  discus- 
sion on  this  subject,  I  am  fully  aware  that  1  have  undertaken  a  difficult 
task.  In  recent  years  the  subject  of  English  has  received  much  atten- 
tion, yet  little  advance  has  been  made  toward  a  fixed   and   definite 
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Standard  of  excellence,  while  almost  as  many  methods  are  employed  in 
teaching  it  as  there  are  teachers.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  efficiency  of 
the  English  teaching  in  college  has  rarely  been  called  in  question ;  the 
elementary  schools  give  little  heed  to  the  common  cry  for  more  EngHsh ; 
and  thus  the  high  school  seems  the  battle  ground  on  which  is  to  be 
fought  out  the  struggle  for  methods  and  standards.  The  colleges,  so 
far,  have  vouchsafed  little  assistance  in  solving  the  problems  which  have 
arisen.  They  have  made  us  feel  our  weakness  but  have  given  us  no 
remedy.  We  have  asked  for  bread  and  they  have  given  us  stones,  some- 
times hurled,  at  that.     With  a  slight  change  we  might  read 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  way  to  go. 
Who  can  direct  when  none  pretend  to  know? 

It  is  because  of  this  unsettled  condition  and  evident  desire  for  something 
better,  that  I  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions  here  to-day,  confident 
that  whatever  merit  they  may  have,  the  interest  already  felt  in  this  sub- 
ject, will  gain  for  them  at  least  consideration. 

The  ends  to  be  attained  in  teaching  English  are,  I  take  it,  twofold : 
i)  thought  expression;  2)  art  appreciation.  By  the  first  I  mean  the  in- 
telligent, accurate  expression  of  thought  equally  clear  and  well  defined. 
Upon  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  lies  the  burden  of  preparing 
the  majority  of  our  people  for  the  intelligent  interchange  of  thought 
necessary  in  the  commercial,  political,  and  social  life  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

One  great,  but  generally  unrealized,  difficulty  in  giving  pupils  this 
necessary  equipment,  is  their  lack  of  thoughts  to  express,  and  too  great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teacher  to  acquire  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  form.  Pupils  at  the  age  of  12  or  14  are  taught  to  write  in 
proper  form  the  business  letter  and  essay  which  can  concern  only  the 
adult  of  large  experience.  They  are  thus  made  to  ape  the  work  of  their 
elders  in  a  pretentious  and  over  wrought  style  whose  lack  of  interest  is 
measured  only  by  its  barrenness  of  result.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  little 
Davids  parading  in  Saul's  armor,  and  what  wonder  if  they  soon  forget 
the  management  of  its  trappings,  and  even  dread  to  put  it  on.  Every 
period  of  the  child's  development  has  its  own  proper  food  for  mental  and 
intellectual  growth,  and  every  subject  which  is  notably  one  of  content 
has  been  properly  taught  only  when  it  has  carried  with  it  the  acquisition 
which  makes  it  practically  most  available,  the  power  of  expression  in 
spoken  and  written  language.  Let  the  pupil  first  acquire  thought  and 
express  it  as  he  will,  then  assist  him  in  molding  the  expression  into  a  form 
most  accurate  and  intelligible  to  others.     In  other  words,  every  subject, 
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whether  physics  or  geography,  history  or  geometry,  should  have  com- 
bined with  it  lessons  in  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  Enghsh;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  generally  recognized  aid  which  English  should  always  re- 
ceive in  translating  a  foreign  tongue.  Putting  the  matter  in  another 
form,  English  should  be  taught  indirectly  rather  than  directly.  Let  the 
pupil  be  filled  with,  and  inspired  by  his  subject  rather  than  worried  and 
hampered  by  the  form  of  expression.  Not  that  form  should  be  lost  sight 
of;  it  is  essential,  but  it  should  be  subordinate  to  thought. 

The  other  objective  point  in  teaching  English,  art  appreciation,  is  not 
so  readily  defined,  and  the  road  to  its  attainment  is  shrouded  in  a  hazy 
darkness  which  is  scarcely  broken  by  the  faint  glimmer  here  and  there  of 
conjectures  and  suggestions.  However  much  one  may  admire  the  senti- 
ment of  *  Art  for  art's  sake,'  he  must  nevertheless  conclude  that  the 
business  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  instruct  pupils  how  to  write  for  the  sake 
of  writing  artistically.  The  number  of  artistic  writers  the  world  produces 
is  on  the  whole  very  small,  and  by  these  few  the  instructions  of  the 
pedagogue  are  neither  needed  nor  heeded.  In  fact,  many  hold  that  the 
artistic  genius  in  literature  is  hindered  rather  than  helped  by  the  training 
of  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  many  believe,  and  some  have  sought 
to  prove,  that  all  minds  of  ordinary  capacity  may,  by  judicious  assist- 
ance and  constant  effort,  be  led  to  appreciate  literary  art  and  catch 
something  of  the  inspiration  of  the  great  masters  of  literature.  One 
may  hope  to  enjoy  his  Shakspere,  and  gain  fresh  inspiration  for  his  life 
work  by  every  renewed  effort  for  the  comprehension  of  that  master 
of  art,  while  he  may  not,  even  in  his  wildest  spring  dreams,  contemplate 
writing  a  single  line  in  the  vein  of  the  great  poet.  Coupled  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  appreciation  of  literature,  there  must  ever  be  an  in- 
creased power  in  thought  expression.  Not  only  is  the  mind  enriched 
by  the  mental  furnishing  it  thus  acquires  but  the  channel  for  expres- 
sion is  broadened,  smoothed  and  directed.  Just  a  suggestion  as 
to  how  this  may  be  accomplished.  A  well  chosen  library  is  an 
indispensable  requisite.  Let  the  pupils  of  the  school  be  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  attainments,  a  list  of  books  placed  before  them 
containing  masterpieces  of  English,  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
pupils*  previous  reading,  tastes,  and  subjects  pursued  in  school ;  let  each 
pupil  be  required  to  read  lo  or  more  of  these  books  or  selections  during 
the  school  year,  and  report  on  their  contents,  giving  his  own  judgment  of 
the  authors  read.  In  a  word,  bring  the  pupil  into  contact  with  the  style 
and  thought  of  the  great  masters  in  English,  in  a  way  which  to  him  seems 
indispensable  to  his  progress  in  other  branches,  and  sooner  or  later  he 
will  imbibe  their  spirit  and  make  their  thoughts  his  thoughts. 
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In  conclusion :  the  proper  correlation  of  English  with  other  subjects  in 
the  high  school  requires  a  persistent  interweaving  of  English  with  those 
subjects,  and  over  and  above  them,  infusing  new  life  and  vigor  into  the 
whole  course,  a  constant,  well  directed,  appreciative  study  of  English  at 
its  source,  in  the  great  masters  of  human  thought  and  feeling. 

Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson  —  I  can  but  recall  an  experience  in 
English  composition  which  I  had  as  a  boy  in  the  Utica  academy.  The 
teacher  gave  us  abstract  subjects — an  excellent  teacher  in  the  classics,  but 
not  exactly  a  modem  teacher  of  English  composition.  He  gave  to  your 
humble  servant  the  subject  of  *  gratitude.^  The  boy  rubbed  his  forehead 
and  looked  everywhere  in  heaven  and  earth  for  some  ideas  on  gratitude, 
but  could  do  no  better  than  go  to  a  dictionary.  He  found  in  three  or 
four  dictionaries  slightly  different  definitions  of  gratitude,  and  he  hitched 
them  together,  repeating  and  rerepeating  the  word  and  closing  the  essay 
with  this  remarkable  incident  which  I  recall :  *  If  a  boy  should  fall  into 
the  water  and  be  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  a  dog  should  rescue  that 
boy,  and  then  the  boy  should  kick  the  dog,  that  would  not  be  gratitude.' 
The  excellent  criticism  made  by  my  comrades  in  the  school  was  that 
Upson's  was  a  good  composition  but  it  had  rather  too  much  gratitude 
in  it. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ETHICS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

AND  COLLEGES 

Prin.  Carlton  C.  Wilbor  —  I  have  not  given  so  much  thought  to 
the  subject  with  regard  to  colleges  as  to  secondary  schools  in  which  I 
am  personally  interested.  In  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  of  the 
types  and  methods  of  conducting  education,  we  have  at  this  time  swung 
over  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  I  think  we  are 
altogether  too  far  away  in  our  teaching  of  this  subject.  I  find  that  it  is 
put  among  the  electives  even  in  our  secondary  schools,  and  that  most 
commonly  it  is  not  elected.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  little  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  system,  in  most  respects  so'  complete  and  perfect, 
which  we  have  in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  subject  of  ethics,  I 
imagine  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  the  system  seems  largely 
to  leave  it  out  of  subjects  required  for  passing  into  the  upper  schools. 

There  have  been  three  general  thoughts  or  divisions  in  the  subject 
matter  of  general  education.  One  has  been  the  old  idea  of  discipline, 
that  the  whole  trend  of  educational  work  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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mental  discipline,  so  that  a  student  should  go  out  from  his  school  fitted 
to  pursue  any  branch  of  activity. 

Another  and  more  recent  one  has  been  in  the  line  of  what  we  might 
call  knowledge,  or  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  certain  scientific  facts 
that  are  necessary  to  fit  a  person  for  life  and  Hfe*s  work.  1  he  third  is 
that  which  swung  like  a  pendulum  between  these  two,  sometimes  farther 
to  ono  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  formation  of  character.  While  the 
formation  of  character  is  the  ultimate  aim,  while  the  one  thing  that  we 
purpose  and  desire  is  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  students  all  those  high 
qualities  of  true  manhood  or  womanhood  which  they  ought  to  possess, 
yet  the  query  has  been  as  to  how  we  may  attain  this  result.  In  the 
study  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  moral  relations,  I 
have  thought — whether  correctly  or  not  I  leave  you  to  judge — that  there 
has  been  too  much  elimination  of  the  subject  of  morals  as  such ;  moral 
life,  moral  principle,  moral  philosophy.  I  look  upon  the  subject  of  ethics 
as  really  the  foundations  of  sociology.  We  must  teach  ethics  before'  we 
can  teach  sociology,  or  we  must  teach  ethics  in  connection  with  sociology, 
because  it  is  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  relation  to 
God.  I  am  not  speaking  of  religion,  but  of  the  relation  which  man  holds 
to  man.  Now,  a  youth  that  is  put  into  our  hands  in  the  plastic  period  when 
he  can  be  molded  and  fitted  and  influenced  by  us,  ought  to  be  taught  the 
great  basal  principles  of  moral  philosophy  before  he  gets  to  the  university. 
Indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  subject  ought  to  be  begun 
in  the  graded  schools,  of  course  in  an  elementar)  manner.  But  we  ought 
not  to  leave  to  the  colleges  this  great  subject  of  moral  philosophy,  cog- 
nizant as  we  are  that  multitudes  get  all  their  education  in  the  secondary 
schools,  represented  by  our  academies,  high  schools  and  seminaries. 
They  go  out  into  active  life  with  such  notions  and  ideas  as  they  have 
obtained  in  these  schools,  and  in  leaving  out  this  great  branch  of  study 
we  assume  a  responsibility  that  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  share.  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  impress  upon  these  minds  while  we  can  mold  them 
the  great  truths  that  relate  to  the  conditions  of  man  in  society. 

1  only  wish  to  advocate  here  and  emphasize  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
duty  of  the  secondary  schools,  that  this  study  should  be  put,  not  merely 
among  the  electives,  but  if  possible  among  those  required.  I  can  only 
touch  upon  these  things  in  a  general  way  in  these  few  minutes,  but  I  do 
believe  that  there  is  a  certain  bent  of  mind  obtained  frequently  in  the 
schools  either  toward  or  from  the  h'nes  of  moral  action,  moral  principle, 
that  go  through  life.  To  illustrate  by  something  which  came  to  my 
mind  while  you  were  discussing  the   study   of  geography   yesterday,    in 
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llir  Niudy  ni  geography  1  believe  that  the  location  of  the  students  as  to 
ihr  |M»inti  of  compa.sN  means  a  great  deal.  We  are  now  coming  to  see 
that  Momrwhat,  though  not  half  enough.  I  studied  geography  in  an  old 
tiinr  (liHtrict  Hchool  with  the  desk  so  situated  that  I  faced  the  east.  North 
t>n  the*  map  wan  therefore  cast,  and  such  is  the  constitution  of  my  mind 
that  I  hxatrtl  the  ditVorcnt  countries  and  places  in  my  own  thought  with 
tvlcrvnrr  to  the  points  of  compass  which  I  had  in  mind  at  the  time. 
Now  that  impression  has  stayed  with  me  and  it  has  been  an  everlasting 
bother  to  u\e  U\  locating  things  geographically.  For  instance,  I  had  my 
dintrirt  .schooling  in  western  New  York,  and  to  me  Lake  Ontario  has 
ttlwayn  boen  running  north  and  south,  and  it  has  been  an  annoyance. 
Svu'h  intluct\ce  that  comes  upon  the  young  mind  is  enduring,  and  all  the 
nuMV  largely  »o  in  the  moral  life.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  teach 
ethu  s  in  the  schools*  not  merely  by  example,  not  merely  through  the 
exhibit ioi>  of  high  moral  characteristics  by  the  teachers  in  every  act  and 
twnv  N\vM\l  *v*  that  their  ^H^^^onal  influence  will  make  itself  felt  on  every 
ch\Ul  or  youi\g  ^H^rson.  rhal  1  Mieve  in,  and  that  for  this  reason  every 
Itwv'hei  vHVght  to  jHVNsess  hi^h  moral  character.  No  one  that  is  lacking 
in  nUv  h  jvunv  iplcs  of  morsiUlv.  of  truth,  of  purity,  has  any  business  in  an 
rvUuatuMul  institutun^  of  any  kind,  and  we  l>elieve  our  teachers  arc  gen- 
ctalK  vvf  bt^h  ^tavle  m  ihiji  r<«j>ect.  We  ought  to  teach  ethics  by  practi- 
v\tt  vlcivK*i>^t^auv>iu  bv  what  we  may  call  applied  ethics,  by  the  indi\'idaal 
Nuuxc't  e\c«Vj*>»t\ini;  the  principles  of  morality  before  his  pupils,  so  that 
n  iNcic  ^s>  a«\  :N^*^^  ow  %  hurh  he  ituy  j^ride  himself  it  shall  be  on  his  justice 
u^\*,iivi  N  >  nu:v*c«:^  .  :^*  that  it  can  be  saivi  of  him  that  he  has  no  prdfer- 
vHsw  re  iwr^vlxx^Sv  utv^  i\jirtT.jiiUiess  but  that  he  is  just.  That  great  man 
iVi'.  "^^tN  -,:x;  vi  vv  a:  >\ja\u;^.  th.u  Cvvble.  s^neuviivi  chjtracter,  dean  of  the 
S^?-wu^c  ^^-^^ccn::^.  ?v.^^u  R.  KreiKb^  was  a  mjiR  ox' such  cQAnctcr.  His 
>^uxv<*t>  ,\tv?t  vw  ;->.i:  >e  %a>  ^>efe.  even  bjirvi  sooBecimes;  bat  thcr 
<rv*»  ;  M.  V  »cu.\i  a.%avs  Nr  »usi;,  •.x*  tuatter  wha:  hjircesed*  tor  rfier 
vVviAi  't^>l  .St  '^rs  vXm'v*^  %r:h  ojie  stycdent  exactly  as  he  vcnid  with 
^>o  ^  ,  V  '^C'  '.  S.^v  >*aai^  vktrJ^.*:^>tra^^v:  ccbx^v  if  ycu  piexse.  Jji<i  ^t^  we 
s^u,^>:  .V  >a^v*  :^  ;?«»c'^  :e.iv'Vc  Su:  a:  :he  smre  ::«<  I  zhmk  diar  we 
,i  .  ti..  <  ;?^  I  •«.>;>iv>*  :r  ev.  .r^  ;''"  >  ^rea:  j^bfect.  rrifis.  aiCkCra^  izriitcexEce 
.>.i  \'„x  v.-  ttav^  -V  -o  >♦  i^  :^  :uc,:r^  ,--'e  ci  scuvieacs^  5C  :slx2i  ct  whom 
K■t^    vo^     V  hX'»'c>lc.  a^^j^   -^^  ^"<^*    vvmjtrctt  $c;icois^  xjjc  >ceciaIlT  car 

•  .*    ,^v.'>c   :  K^v»^.>.N^    :-K*u^'i{    '.   a:u  4r?A>»e  r."  7r-*»[ic  rKtn  w.m  alL 
^•K-.     -vtt  Tv  iioirss  *    c-i>e  - 1^>  Nu>icc..  a:rv:   1  V^e  :;Ta:  -we  iraT  rj.ve  a 
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in  the  schools.  That  is  another  thing;  as  Rudyard  Kipling  says, 
*  another  story.'  To  this  great  business  of  moral  influence,  moral  teaching, 
practical  ethics,  taught  in  the  text-books,  in  the  classes  and  by  example, 
we  ought  to  give  full  weight  in  all  our  discussions  and  contemplations  in 
the  matter  of  school  education. 

Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson  —  I  have  been  depressed  by  noticing 
in  the  returns  of  the  examination  department  that  the  study  of  ethics  in 
our  schools  is  very  much  declining.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  re- 
port of  the  director  of  examinations  we  have  parallel  lists  of  subjects 
increasing  and  declining.  To  me  it  has  been  a  matter  of  sincere 
sorrow. 

Prof.  F.  C.  French — As  I  understand  the  problem  before  us,  it  is 
this :  What  is  the  relation  of  instruction  in  ethics  in  our  secondary 
schools  to  the  moral  life  of  the  pupils  and  their  training  for  noble  man- 
hood and  womanhood  and  good  citizenship  in  the  future.  If  I  have  un- 
derstood rightly  the  opinions  just  expressed,  I  fear  that  I  shall  have  to 
differ  from  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to  obtain  those  re- 
sults by  teaching  ethics.  Ethics  is  the  science  or  philosophy  of  morals. 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  do  any  marked  service  for  the 
moral  life  of  our  pupils  by  teaching  moral  philosophy  in  the  secondary 
schools.  What  we  want  is  moral  culture.  Formal  instruction  in  the 
classroom,  it  seems  to  me,  can  accomplish  ahnost  nothing  for  the  average 
student,  though  occasionally  of  course  there  will  be  a  reflective  mind  that 
is  open  to  reason  on  the  great  moral  problems  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
duty  and  conscience  which  will  be  really  helped  by  a  reflective  study  of 
moral  philosophy.  But  that  is  not  the  state  of  mind  of  the  average  or 
of  the  great  majority  of  pupils  in  our  secondary  schools.  What  they 
want  and  what  they  need  is  not  moral  philosophy,  but  moral  culture.  It 
we  are  not  to  obtain  moral  culture  by  teaching  ethics,  how  can  we 
obtain  it  in  our  secondary  schools?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  methods 
by  which  we  can  obtain  it  are  substantially  two.  The  first  means 
and  method  of  moral  training  is  in  the  actual  discipline  and  order  of 
the  school  life.  The  pupil  is  brought  under  law  and  order,  he  is 
required  to  submit  himself  to  restraints,  some  of  which  are  irksome,  some 
of  which  he  sees  no  sufficient  ground  for,  but  yet  which  on  the  whole  he 
recognizes  are  for  the  good  order  of  the  school  and  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community  in  which  he  then  is.  This  moral  discipline 
in  actual  school  life,  it  seems  to  me,  is  extremely  important  and  may  have 
a  very  large  influence  in  training  young  persons  to  moral  habits. 
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That  merely  indicates  one  of  the  methods.  The  second  is  of  inci- 
dentally keeping  high  ideals  constantly  before  the  pupil's  mind.  That 
may  be  d  )ne  in  various  ways  in  any  of  our  secondary  schools.  Every 
exercise  in  hterature,  every  exercise  in  history,  every  exercise  in  civics, 
sociology,  study  of  constitution,  all  of  these  things  have  tlieir  moral 
values.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  be  always  moralizing, 
all  the  time  drawing  a  moral  and  stating  it  before  the  students,  but  the 
teacher  can  constantly  incidentally  in  all  the  school  work  keep  high 
moral  ideals  before  the  pupils.  These  are  the  two  things  that  are 
going  to  make  for  moral  culture,  the  discipline  of  the  schoolroom  itself 
and  the  constant  presence  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil  of  high  moral 
ideals.  All  those  who  have  studied  or  read  Aristotle  remember  well  that 
he  tells  us  that  it  is  only  those  who  have  already  established  a  moral 
character  who  are  fit  to  study  ethics,  and  I  believe  he  is  substantially 
correct.  Ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  is  not  a  study  for  immature  minds. 
The  pupil  should  have  his  training  in  moral  culture.  The  pupil  should 
have  established  his  moral  character  before  he  is  brought  to  the  study  of 
moral  philosophy. 

Pr in.  B.  H.  Roberts — We  invite  to  our  convocations  and  listen 
with  profit  to  such  men  as  Dr  Harris,  the  commissioner  of  education, 
and  when  he  tells  us  that  the  need  of  America  at  the  present  time  is 
'education  for  character'  we  applaud  his  sentiments.  We  invite  to  our 
assemblies  speakers,  such  as  the  distinguished  speaker  of  last  evening, 
and  he  tells  us  with  great  emphasis  that  *  the  safety  of  the  state  is  found 
in  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  citizens  ;  *  and  yet  in  this  state  of 
New  York,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  applaud  these  sentiments, 
I  believe  it  is  very  possible  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  go  through  the  whole 
course  of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  graduate 
with  a  degree  and  never  have  received  any  instruction  in  ethics.  Cer- 
tainly the  first  thing  that  a  child  ought  to  learn,  seeing  that  he  must  of 
necessity  Hve,  is  how  to  live  aright.  For  the  schools  utterly  to  relegate 
into  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten  all  instruction  in  right  living,  is  to  my 
mind  an  absurdity,  a  mistake,  if  we  are  going  to  see  the  state  continued 
in  justice  and  in  righteousness.  We  speak  about  the  culture  of  the 
schools,  but  I  dare  say  there  are  very  few  schools  in  this  state  in  which 
the  scholars  are  not  by  all  influences,  both  by  the  teachers  and  pupils 
alike,  taught  that  their  first  duty  is  not  loyalty  to  the  school,  not  loyalty 
to  the  commonwealth,  but  loyalty  to  one  another.  Let  some  misde- 
meanor that  is  of  some  greater  import  than  ordinary  take  place  in  the 
school,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  the  perpetrator.     The  sentiment 
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prevails  in  the  school  that  for  those  who  are  cognizant  of  the  event  to 
reveal  the  perpetrator  would  be  to  be  guilty  of  tattling  and  virtually  to 
ostracize  themselves  from  association  with  their  fellows.  This  sentiment 
prevailing  in  the  schools,  we  can  see  how  naturally  it  takes  place  that  in 
society  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  men  who  dare  to  go  before  the  grand 
juries  and  expose  even  flagrant  violators  of  the  law.  If  we  are  to  have 
good  citizens,  we  must  begin  in  boyhood  and  girlhood.  To  be  forever 
fashioning  the  frame  of  the  ship  and  never  putting  it  together  is  to  my 
mind  absurd.  You  say  we  teach  ethics  indirectly.  That  is  not  enough, 
it  should  be  directly  taught.  The  subject  is  worthy,  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  state  demands  it.  We  might  say  that  the  cattle 
grazing  in  Colorado  were  indirectly  engaged  in  the  art  of  shoemaking 
because  they  have  a  hide  upon  their  backs.  To  be  sure,  that  hide  will 
be  manufactured  into  boots  and  shoes  but  it  will  be  by  direct  not  indi- 
rect treatment.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  animal  will  be  slaughtered, 
the  hide  taken  off  and  made  up  into  shoes. 

On  inquiry  of  some  of  the  older  members  of  convocation  I  find  that  it 
is  true  as  I  suspected,  that  in  the  past,  say  50  years  ago,  instruction  in 
ethics  prevailed  in  almost  every  academy  of  respectability  throughout 
the  state.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  relegation  of  the  teaching  of  ethics  to 
the  things  of  the  past  has  been  due  to  an  intense  desire  to  separate 
religion  and  the  state.  If  we  separate  religion  and  the  state  rightly  in 
our  schools,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  we  must  separate  morality 
from  the  things  that  should  be  taught?  Not  to  teach  a  boy  or  girl  plainly 
what  his  duties  are  to  his  neighbors  and  to  the  state,  not  to  give  him 
directly  to  understand  that  he  as  a  citizen  has  certain  rights  and  that 
these  rights  should  be  respected,  and  that  it  is  right  for  every  man  to  do 
what  is  right,  to  my  mind  is  a  mistake.  I  trust  that  we  may  see  a 
revival  of  ethical  instruction  in  the  state  of  New  York,  You  remember 
Pres.  Garfield  said  that  if  he  could  have  a  log  cabin  somewhere  in  an 
Ohio  flat  with  a  pine  bench  and  Mark  Hopkins  at  the  end  of  the  bench, 
it  was  university  enough  for  him.  I  have  been  surprised  and  delighted 
to  see  the  effect  upon  young  minds  of  the  careful  study  of  such  a  book  as 
Mark  Hopkins'  Outline  study  of  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  edu- 
cators in  the  state  of  New  York  have  something  to  do  in  restoring  the 
study  of  ethics  in  secondary  schools. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr —  I  regret  that  ethics  is  not  as  generally  studied  as 
formerly,  and  I  would  like  to  hint  that  possibly  one  reason  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  examinations  which  are  now  given  by  the  University  in  this 
subject.     I  was  very  glad  that  the  honored  chancellor  expressed  himself 
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SO  earnestly  on  this  question,  and  therefore  1  think  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  iii  the  future  he  will  give  us  a  different  line  of  questions. 
You  who  saw  the  last  examination  paper  in  ethics  will  lemember  that  it 
was  not  in  any  sense  an  examination  for  secondary  schools,  but  for 
specialists  in  ethical  philosophy.  I  very  much  question  if  Aristotle  could 
have  passed  that  examination.  I  hope  that  the  powers  that  be  will  give 
us  an  examination  suited  to  the  wants  of  secondary  education,  and  then 
I  am  sure  the  schools  will  be  glad  to  take  it. 

Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle — It  is  news  to  me  that  Satan  is  such  a  bad 
fellow  because  he  does  not  know  any  better.  I  think  I  am  quite  in 
sympathy  with  all  the  ideas  expressed  here  as  to  the  ethical  training  of 
the  young,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  ethics  taught  in 
the  secondary  school  and  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  study  of  the 
pupils  in,  say,  the  senior  year  in  the  formal  study  of  this  topic  and  to 
gather  their  knowledge  into  definite  shape.  But  I  do  not  feel  as  some 
do,  the  necessity  for  the  formal  study  of  ethics  in  the  school.  I  beHeve 
that  ethics  should  be  taught  with  all  the  studies ;  that  history  should  be  a 
means  of  teaching  ethics ;  that  civics  should  be  a  means  of  teaching  ethics, 
that  all  our  English  work  should  be  a  means  of  teaching  ethics,  for  our  pupils 
need  to  have  ethical  feeling  cultivated  rather  than  to  acquire  formal  ethical 
knowledge.  We  fail  to  train  their  imaginations  as  we  ought  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  put  themselves  in  another's  place,  and  we  fail  to  teach  the 
right  ethical  feeling  in  our  schools  ;  there  is  where  we  can  do  our  pupils 
the  most  good.  Every  teacher,  as  has  been  well  said,  should  be  a 
teacher  of  ethics,  no  matter  if  it  be  in  the  study  of  geometry  or  in  any 
other  study  that  he  is  teaching. 

Vice-Pres.  J.  P.  Fag^an  —  It  is  very  difficult  for  one  of  my  profession 
to  speak  on  this  subject  without  bringing  in  a  very  dehcate  question,  that 
of  religion.  I  am  perfectly  in  .sympathy  with  what  Mr  Lyttle  has  just 
said.  He  says  that  everything  should  help  to  teach  ethics,  and  that  is 
precisely  our  contention  and  our  practice  in  teaching.  If  we  are  discuss- 
ing a  passage  of  Virgil  and  an  opportunity  arises  for  inculcating  an  ethical 
principle,  that  opportunity  is  never  lost.  In  the  same  way  if  we  are  teach- 
ing mathematics  or  algebra,  for  instance,  it  is  a  rare  thing  possibly  for  an 
opportunity  to  arise  there  for  inculcating  ethical  principles,  and  yet  even 
there  we  manage  to  give  to  our  boys  a  certain  amount  of  ethical  culture. 
This  question  of  ethics  is  a  question  that  does  not  give  us  one  particle  of 
anxiety,  for  the  reason  that  the  question  for  us  has  been  already  solved. 
Incidentally  we  teach  the  pupils  their  responsibilities  and  we  hold  them 
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to  their  responsibilities  when  the  children  grow  up  and  go  to  the  higher 
grades.  There  they  have  their  catechism,  and  in  that  way  they  are  taught 
very  carefully  their  duties  to  God  and  their  duties  to  the  body  politic,  to 
the  social  body,  to  the  family  and  their  duties  to  themselves,  and  as  they 
grow  up  at  each  step  in  their  education  we  are  there  with  them  insisting 
upon  these  tl;>ings.  Now,  it  has  been  said  here  by  the  gentleman  from 
Vassar,  I  think,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake,  or  rather  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  or  unpractical  to  use  a  text-book  of  ethics.  There  is  to  my 
mind  a  great  deal  of  force  in  that,  because  a  text -book  must  necessarily 
be  a  dead  book.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  children  their  duty ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  tell  them  that  they  must  be  good  and  they  will  be  happy;  it 
is  not  enough  to  tell  them  that  they  must  be  honest,  nor  enough  to  go  into 
speculations  upon  the  grounds  upon  which  they  must  be  good,  and  so  on, 
unless  you  have  something  to  back  that  up.  It  is  a  matter  of  law.  Sim- 
ply to  tell  them  that  they  must  do  this  or  that  is  not  sufficient ;  you  must 
tell  them  why.  I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  characteristic  of  our 
American  people  it  is  that  we  are  merciless  critics  of  our  government  and  our 
authority.  For  the  present  we  obey  because  we  are  good  natured ;  we  obey 
because  the  practical  side  of  our  characters  has  been  greatly  developed. 
But  there  are  growing  up  in  this  country — partly  because  of  importations 
into  the  country  and  partly  from  the  lack  of  ethical  teaching  in  our  col- 
leges—  there  are  growing  up  whole  generations  who  have  no  ethical  cul- 
ture, who  therefore  have  no  clear  notions  of  why  they  should  do  right  and 
why  they  should  avoid  doing  what  is  wrong.  They  have  no  sanction 
behind  them ;  they  have  nothing  that  impels  them  to  do  what  is  right, 
nothing  that  forces  them  or  puts  upon  them  a  moral  obligation.  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  a  man  his  duty,  you  must  furnish  means  which  will  enable 
him  in  the  face  of  strong  temptation  to  do  his  duty  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 
There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  where  we  must  part  company  with  the  gentlemen 
here  who  want  to  put  religion  out  of  this  matter.  The  mere  speculations 
of  philosophers  or  students  of  ethics  on  the  ground  of  moral  obligation 
will  have  no  binding  moral  influence.  We  want  something  beyond  and 
behind  that :  we  want  something  that  is  certain  and  absolute.  We  do  not 
want  the  theories  of  this  or  the  other  question,  however  maintained,  but 
we  want  something  that  can  not  be  gainsaid  by  anybody,  and  only  reli- 
gion can  give  you  that  It  is  only  the  moral  obligation  of  God's  law  im- 
planted in  every  man's  heart.  That  obligation  may  be  known  to  us  by 
the  voice  of  conscience.  It  is  only  that  that  can  force  a  man  to  be  good, 
and  if  you  eliminate  religion  from  teaching  you  are  simply  going  to  beat 
the  air.     You  can  teach  your  children ;  you  can  form  them,  because  there 
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again  is  a  distinction.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  ethics ;  you  have  to  put 
it  in  them  from  the  start.  It  must  grow  in  them  and  be  part  and  parcel 
of  their  being.  It  must  not  be  merely  an  impression  of  the  mind,  it  must 
be  something  that  is  distinctive,  and  after  a  while  we  have  something 
upon  which  they  will  act  without  stopping  to  question  or  to  calculate. 
That  effect  can  not  be  produced  except  where  religion  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  education.  We  are  intensely  interested  in  this  question.  We  arc 
not  worried  about  it  as  far  as  our  own  people  are  concerned.  We  see 
the  results  of  our  teaching.  We  see  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in 
this  line  at  least  we  should  be  dogmatic.  Whatever  bugbear  dogma  may 
be  in  other  lines,  at  least  in  this  we  must  accept  it.  You  can  not  give 
dogmatic  teaching  in  ethics  unless  you  have  authority  behind  you  which 
can  not  be  gainsaid.  In  the  schools  in  which  religion  has  no  influence, 
in  which  the  sanctions  of  God's  law  are  not  kept  carefully  before  the  pupils 
as  the  sanctions  of  God's  law,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
give  ethical  training  or  ethical  culture  at  all. 

Pres.  James  M.  Taylor  —  I  hardly  expected  to  speak  upon  this 
question,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  point  just  raised  requires  a  word  from 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  position.  I  certainly  believe  as  part  of  my 
own  ethical  philosophy,  that  ethics  must  lead  to  religion,  and  that  in  the 
last  analysis  ethical  philosophy  must  base  itself  upon  religion.  It  is  a 
very  different  question  whether  ethics  can  be  taught  without  teaching 
religion.  A  very  different  issue  is  raised  by  that  question.  I  think  ii 
may  fairly  be  said  here  or  anywhere  that  the  American  system  at  least 
does  not  permit  teaching  of  religion  in  its  pubhc  schools,  and  never  will. 
The  question  of  teaching  religion  raises  at  once  the  question  of  what 
religion  shall  be  taught.  The  state  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  state  is  not  a  religious  organization.  The  church  is.  The  state  has 
its  own  privileges,  its  own  duties;  it  is  an  organization  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  government,  in  matters  that  con- 
cern this  present  life  and  concern  our  relations  one  to  another  as  citizens. 
Beyond  that  the  state  has  absolutely  no  claim.  It  has  no  right  to  say 
what  religion  is ;  it  has  no  right  therefore  to  define  the  religion 
that  should  be  taught.  The  church  can  take  care  of  that  matter. 
It  has  shown  itself  perfectly  capable  of  doing  it  through  all  the 
centuries  of  its  existcHce,  and  it  is  no  less  able  than  it  was  in 
the  earliest  days  when  it  had  no  defense  from  the  state  and 
only  the  persecution  of  the  powers  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly possible  that  ethics  shall  be  taught,  and  taught  to  children  as  a 
practical  matter  without  involving  the  discussion  of  religion.     It  is  true, 
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as  the  last  speaker  has  just  said,  and  that  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  all  base  our  action,  that  we  believe  that  God's  law  is  implanted  in  our 
hearts.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary,  assuming  that  fact,  to  discuss 
with  children  the  nature  of  that  law,  nor  why  the  authority  of  that  law 
exists  and  in  what  it  exists.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  and  that  is  what  we  do 
assume,  that  that  law  exists  in  our  hearts.  Assuming  that,  it  is  fair  for 
us  to  appeal  to  any  child  with  what  we  know  is  an  expression  of  that 
law,  righteousness.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  teach  any 
moral  philosophy  to  young  children.  I  am  not  sure  but  that,  considering 
the  very  small  number  of  our  high  school  students  who  go  into  college, 
it  would  be  well  to  give  in  the  high  school  in  the  last  part  of  the  last  year 
some  very  general  instruction  regarding  conscience  and  the  moral  law 
and  the  theories  of  virtue.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  might  not  be  well  to 
give  them  some  little  insight  into  what  they  are  not  mature  enough  to 
fully  discuss,  just  as  it  may  be  well  to  give  all  such  children  in  the  last 
year  of  their  high  school  life  some  notion  of  the  laws  expressed  in  the 
science  of  psychology.  Beyond  that  I  should  say  that  the  great  purpose 
of  us  all  should  be  to  teach  morals  practically.  I  am  not  among  those 
who  despise  text-books.  I  do  not  care  for  text-books  for  the  live  teacher, 
but  who  shall  assume  that  every  teacher  is  a  live  teacher  or  that  every 
teacher  of  ethics  is  capable  of  putting  ethical  thought  into  the  hearts  of 
children  without  something  in  their  own  hands,  without  something  be- 
fore their  own  minds  to  awaken  them  and  hold  them  ?  I  was  called 
a  few  years  ago  to  look  over  a  number  of  text-books  prepared  for  the 
younger  children  of  our  schools,  on  simple  practical  ethics,  I  remember 
one  among  them,  that  of  Prof.  Everett  of  Harvard  college,  which  is  ad- 
mirable for  just  this  purpose,  a  manual  which  brings  out  all  these  varied 
lines  of  moral  strength  in  conduct,  all  that  makes  toward  righteousness, 
analyzed  and  defined  in  admirable  English,  which  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  use  of  a  small  text-book.  In  some  way  we  must  encourage  this 
moral  growth.  I  can  not  subscribe  to  what  seems  to  me  implied  in  the 
remarks  of  the  last  speaker  that  there  has  been  any  loss  to  our  American 
citizenship  through  the  lack  of  authority  in  the  teaching  of  morals  in  the 
school.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  been  true  of  our  schools 
through  and  through  that  moral  conduct  has  been  taught,  and  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  from  the  discussion  that  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  that  respect  in  New  York  state.  We  must  teach  morals 
directly,  practical  morals ;  we  must  teach  by  our  characters,  by  the  organ- 
ization of  our  schools,  by  all  our  disciplines  and  in  connection  with  all 
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our  studki).  We  must  leach  ihem,  I  believe,  not  only  indirectly,  but 
also  directly.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  young  students  are  rot 
subjected  merely  to  the  influences  of  the  discipline  of  the  public  schools. 
They  are  led  as  well  by  what  goes  on  in  the  villages,  towns  and  cities, 
in  all  their  social  life  and  id  every  political  canvass.  We  are  taught  con- 
tinually for  exam|ile  that  the  laws  of  righteousness  do  not  prevail  in 
politics.  We  are  shown  by  example  and  by  precept  that  conventional 
rules,  such  rules  as  creep  into  every  organization,  may  supplant  eternal 
principles.  We  are  taught,  in  other  words,  thai  lying  is  not  lying  and 
stealing  is  not  stealing  if  these  crimes  be  done  within  a  certain  realm. 
We  must  clarify  the  atmosphere,  and  lo  do  it  we  must  continually  keep 
before  the  minds  of  the  children  that  right  is  right  and  truth  is  truth, 
even  if  we  do  not  feel  compelled  to  go  back  of  that  and  discuss  with 
them  the  question  whether  (lod  is  God. 

Mrs  Susanna  Phelps  Gag'e  —  The  discussion  so  far  has  entirely 
left  out  of  account  the  child's  point  of  view.  I  have  heard  within  a  year 
or  two  a  child  of  eight,  a  little  girl,  ask  the  questions,  '  VVho  made  God, 
an<l  what  comes  after  the  end  of  time  ? '  Those  questions  neither 
Aristotle  nor  the  regents  could  have  answered,  and  I  think  the  discus- 
sion so  far  this  morning  has  entirely  underestimated  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  understand  deep  moral  and  ethical  questions. 

Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson  —  I  think  there  is  still  force  in  the  old 
maxim  '  Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept '  —  moral  instruction 
put  in  concrete  form  for  a  young  person.  If  I  may  judge  by  what  I 
have  observed  in  others  and  in  myself,  such  instruction  has  great  force 
through  life.  Let  precepts  be  taught  simply  on  the  ground  of 
authority.  I  heard  here,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  very  distinguished  edu- 
cat  .r  of  this  country  say,  while  he  pounded  the  desk,  '  Whatever  else  we 
avoid  anti  drive  out  from  our  schools,  let  us  drive  out  authority.'  With 
all  my  heart  I  believe  I  echo  your  feelings  when  I  say  '  No ;  let  us  keep 
authority  in  its  proper  place.'  Let  us  teach  precept  upon  precept,  the 
concrete  form  of  what  has  been  so  well  expressed  in  the  abstract  I 
believe,  by  Prcs,  Taylor  of  Vassar  college  just  now. 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  TOWARD  THE  RAPIDLY 

DEVELOPING  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

Prof.  James  R.  Truax  —  There  is  a  martial  ring,  a  note  of  belliger- 
ency about  this  question  as  one  should  say  *  What  should  be  the  attitude 
of  Venezuela  toward  the  rapidly  developing  British  empire  ?  *  I  do  not 
quite  know  whether  I  represent  the  college  or  the  rapidly  developing 
university.  If  I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  college,  I  desire  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  rapidly  developing  university  provided  it  be  present. 
But  I  may  represent  the  fleet  moving  university,  I  am  never  quite  sure 
that  I  don't  because  of  potentialities  that  may  suddenly  germinate  and 
grow  with  tropical  luxuriance,  and  to  cover  that  contingency  I  beg  lo 
offer  my  respects  to  the  colleges  whose  faithful  work  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  the  highest  education  and  made  the  university  possible.  It  is 
evident  that  I  look  upon  university  and  college  as  cooperative  forces  and 
not  as  antagonists.  The  university  succeeds  without  superseding. 
Indeed  it  succeeds  best  by  fostering  all  that  lies  below  it. 

We  are  familiar  with  a  figure  that  puts  the  college  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone  of  the  university  and  the  high  school  and  sug- 
gests that  it  is  to  be  ground  to  powder.  If  the  college  is  a  weak  thing, 
such  a  position  is  an  uncomfortable  one  truly,  yet  even  then,  the  faster 
the  stones  whirl  the  sooner  the  torment  will  be  over.  But  if  the  college 
is  a  strong  affair,  a  bit  of  adamant,  it  will  grind  too,  and  make  its  im- 
pression above  and  below,  and  in  that  case  the  faster  the  mill  revolves, 
the  sooner  will  its  appropriate  groove  be  cut.  The  college  holds  its  place 
and  deserves  to  hold  it  only  so  far  as  it  serves  a  genuine  need  in  educa- 
tion, and  he  would  show  little  of  the  elevation  of  mind  which  it  is  the 
business  of  education  to  develop  who  should  strive  to  retain  a  particular 
form  when  that  form  had  become  a  hindrance  to  the  cause  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  serve.  The  college  does  not  exist  for  itself,  and  its 
usefulness  is  not  lessened  by  the  appearance  of  an  institution  of  still  higher 
grade  that  will  carry  its  work  forward  by  methods  not  possible  in  the 
collegiate  stage,  to  results  far  more  resplendent  than  any  it  can  ever  hope 
to  accomplish.  A  desire  for  a  quicker  pace  may  be  created  by  the  rela- 
tive irksomeness  and  unshowiness  of  the  collegiate  training  but  the 
value  of  the  pre-university  work  is  not  thereby  lessened.  The  long 
result  of  time  must  be  garnered,  the  inter-relations  of  the  main  branches 
of  learning  must  be  grasped  before  specialization  and  original  research 
begin,  and  the  studious  habit  must  be  formed  under  conditions  of  close 
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supervision  before  the  freer  university  methods  can  be  safely  employed. 
1  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  university  despises  that  work,  or,  that  admit- 
ting its  value,  thinks  it  is  done  too  well.  Unless  I  grievously  mistake,  the 
university  says  to  the  college  more  frequently  than  anything  else  *  Be 
content  to  do  relatively  simple,  but  absolutely  indispensable  foundation 
work,  with  still  greater  thoroughness,  that  we  may  do  our  appropriate 
work  more  satisfactorily.^  It  does  not  say  *  Cease  to  do  your  work. 
Remove  yourself  from  the  lists  as  an  unworthy  competitor,*  but  *  Be  a 
better  college.  Do  your  work  with  greater  thoroughness  *  and  to  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  reply  *  Heaven  forbid  ! '  but  *  Heaven  grant  we  may.' 
Such  counsel  awakens  in  me  a  spirit  of  reciprocity.  The  tone  may  savor 
of  arrogance,  but  I  concede  something  to  the  spirit  engendered  by  size, 
wealth,  renown  for  dazzling  achievements.  I  pardon  even  the  unwel- 
come manner,  so  glad  am  I  to  hear  the  advice  of  the  sound  mind  in  the 
gruff  voice.  So  long  as  the  universities  speak  in  this  manner,  the 
colleges  can  resist  the  pressure  of  youthful  eagerness,  and  the  American 
spirit  of  haste  in  everything.  If  however  the  universities  in  their  anxiety 
to  secure  that  large  body  of  students  who  can  not  take  both  the  colle- 
giate and  the  university  work,  invite  entrance  into  their  courses  without 
the  intermediation  of  the  college,  it  will  be  a  proper  time  to  show  hostility, 
not  because  the  university  is  unfriendly  to  the  college  but  because  it  is  a 
foe  to  a  broad  education,  and  would  destroy  this  grand  benefit  of  a  lib- 
eral education  —  its  unifying  force  —  the  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
and  respect  and  helpfulness. 

If  the  university  must  increase  it  does  not  follow  that  the  college 
must  decrease.  It  becomes  second  instead  of  first,  but  the  change  is  dis- 
agreeable only  to  those  who  are  fonder  of  rank  and  commercial  advan- 
tage than  of  truth.  To  hold  second  place  in  a  movement  of  greater 
sweep  and  resplendence,  to  hold  that  place  by  essential  fitness,  is  to  have 
an  undeniably  larger  share  of  ultimate  honor.  If  second,  it  is  second 
only  in  point  of  maturity,  not  in  influence  over  the  character.  In  that 
respect  its  value  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  university  test,  a  demand 
for  power  in  the  application  of  knowledge,  is  felt  as  a  tonic  throughout 
the  entire  college  course,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  various  colleges  for  the 
honors  of  the  university  reacts  more  quickly  upon  the  college  standards 
for  their  improvement  than  do  the  more  widely  scattered  rivalries  of  life. 
The  college  offers  a  wide  survey  of  the  provinces  of  knowledge,  a  rigid 
training  in  the  effort  to  grasp  established  truths  by  means  of  the  ascer- 
tained laws  that  hold  them  in  unity  —  a  more  or  less  painful  process  of 
habituating  the  mind  to  do  its  work  with  ultimate  thoroughness,  ease  and 
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freedom.  It  insists  that  the  student  shall  learn  that  the  knowledge  which 
he  despises  contributes  to  that  which  he  likes,  it  insists  that  he  shall  test 
his  aptitudes  before  he  finally  chooses.  The  university  bids  him  concen- 
trate his  energies  according  to  his  taste,  and  extend  the  radius  of  some 
great  circle  of  learning  a  little  farther  into  the  unknown.  After  the  col- 
lege this  means  to  become  an  expert  without  ceasing  to  be  a  man.  Each 
has  its  appropriate  sphere.  Each  its  peculiar  method.  Antagonisms  have 
no  warrant  unless  the  interests  of  education  are  obscured  by  rivalry  for 
glory.  The  university  will  attract  the  greater  attention.  Its  size,  ampler 
resources,  discoveries,  closer  relation  with  mature  life  will  settle  that.  But 
for  the  collegiate  work,  the  very  simpHcity  and  quiet  will  be  a  plea.  The 
great  resources  of  the  university  can  not  then  be  utilized.  It  is  a  period 
of  outhnes  and  the  rich  variety  of  the  university  is  bewildering  rather 
than  helpful.  If  the  glamour  which  is  cast  about  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  the  renamed  university  by  the  reputation  derived  from  its  matur- 
est  work,  and  the  freer  hfe  of  the  graduate  and  the  more  restricted  life  of 
the  undergraduate  departments  could  be  kept  apart,  so  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  one  might  not  prove  the  distractions  of  the  other,  some- 
thing valuable,  I  fancy,  would  be  gained. 

There  is  something  also  to  be  said  against  the  attempt  of  the  college 
of  slender  resources  to  create  a  pseudo-university  by  the  establishment 
of  graduate  courses,  which,  compared  with  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  richly  equipped  genuine  university,  however  well  intentioned  they 
may  be,  or  however  helpful  in  special  instances  yet  on  the  whole  seem 
like  sins  against  youth,  and  aberrations  from  the  true  academic  sphere. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  something  ominous  in  a  current  movement  in 
the  direction  of  a  virtual  shortening  of  the  college  course  that  evokes  the 
inquiry,  *  When  this  movement  has  acquired  full  force,  how  will  it  fare 
with  the  college  ? '  A  broader,  and  for  educators,  a  more  suitable  ques- 
tion is,  *  How  will  it  then  fare  with  education  ?'  Let  us  not  be  illiberal 
even  in  the  interests  of  self-preservation.  If  the  appropriate  work  of  the 
college  can  be  compassed  in  a  shorter  time,  and  the  full  collegiate  and 
university  courses  can  thus  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  students  there  would  certainly  be  a  total  gain  at  which 
the  disinterested  philosopher  might  hugely  rejoice.  Grief  at  the  loss  of 
the  sophomore  year  for  instance  might  not  be  inconsolable  even  in  col- 
lege circles.  The  fact  that  specialization  is  permitted  within  the  quad- 
rennium  is  a  concession  that  the  entire  time  is  not  required  for  general 
training,  and  it  becomes  a  purely  practical  question  whether  the 
transition   to   the   university    shall    be   effected    within    the   college   or 
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within  the  university,  and  if  within  the  college  whether  by  its  native 
faculty,  or  by  an  imported  one.  But  after  making  even  such  a 
deduction  there  remains  a  residue  of  broad  outline  work  not  to  be 
accomplished  by  university  methods,  nor  by  men  engaged  chiefly  in 
university  work,  and  this  abides  as  the  independent  sphere  of  the  college. 
If  its  course  is  restricted  to  this  the  financial  problem  is  simplified.  If  it 
calls  in  the  university  professor  its  action  is  a  parallel  to  that  of  the 
academic  department  of  the  university —  or  the  college  within  the  univer- 
sity —  which  permits  the  senior  to  take  his  work  with  the  university 
faculty.  But  however  it  may  perform  its  elective  work,  prudence  would 
suggest  that  it  arrange  it  on  professional  lines  and  claim  full  credit  for 
what  it  has  done.  Whatever  disposition  may  be  made  of  the  transition 
period,  the  general  truth  is  not  aff*ected,  namely  that  each  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed best  by  maintaining  its  distinctive  character,  the  college  by  not 
anticipating  the  university,  the  university  by  not  attempting  to  transform 
the  college  into  its  own  likeness. 
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Prof.  E:  E.  Hale  jr  —  The  difference  between  a  college  and  a  uni- 
versity has  often  been  expressed  by  some  such  distinction  as  this :  a  col- 
lege is  a  higher  institution  for  education ;  a  university  is  an  institution  for 
the  advancement  of  learning.  It  is  true  that  such  a  distinction  could  not 
count  as  a  sufficient  definition.  The  English  universities  with  their  many 
colleges,  the  German  universities  with  their  professional  faculties,  have  in 
different  ways  other  aims  than  the  advancement  of  learning.  In  our  own 
country  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  for  the  reason  that 
almost  all  of  our  universities  include  colleges  and  so  can  hardly  be  thought 
of  as  having  wholly  differing  aims.  Still  the  distinction  does  mark  a  dif- 
ference in  our  way  of  thinking.  Say  a  *  small  college,'  if  you  will,  or  an 
*  undergraduate '  or  'academic  department;'  you  indicate  a  certain 
conception.  And  if  not  *  university/  say  a  'graduate  school  *  perhaps; 
that  indicates  another  conception,  a  different  educational  idea.  We  think 
of  a  college  practically  as  a  place  where  the  main  end  is  education  not 
the  advancement  of  learning.  And  by  education  we  mean  education  by 
means  of  learning  or  of  science  in  a  broad  sense.  Art,  religion,  society, 
and  other  things  are  all  factors  in  education,  but  the  college  uses 
them  only  indirectly.  The  main  means  of  collegiate  education  is  science. 
The  college  is  an  institution  where  science  is  pursued  for  its  educational 
advantages  or  more  properly  where  education  is  pursued  by  aid  of  science. 

Now  science  for  the  sake  of  culture  is  nothing.  Vou  can  not  get  cul- 
ture out  of  a  text-book.  To  be  good  for  anything  you  must  have  science 
for  the  sake  of  science :  otherwise  it  will  be  of  no  special  use  for  culture. 
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This  may  seem  a  hard  matter.  Science  for  science'  snke  or  art  for  art's 
sake  are  matters  easily  ridiculed.  Take  an  analogy,  however.  A  man  is 
advised  to  ride  a  wheel  for  his  health;  but  while  he  rides,  he  rides  for 
the  pleasure  of  it  and  not  for  his  health.  A  doctor  cures  his  patients  as 
a  means  of  livelihood ;  but  while  he  is  laboring  hour  after  hour  with  a 
dying  man  he  works  with  the  zeal  of  his  profession  and  not  for  his  fee. 
So  with  science ;  to  get  its  best  we  must  forget  ourselves  in  our  zeal  for 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  of  this  world  that  we  have  to  work  by 
indirect  means.  Science  must  ever  be  pursued  not  as  a  means  of  cul- 
•  ture  but  in  the  spirit  of  truth. 

And  this  spirit  must  be  given  to  college  teaching,  if  college  teaching 
is  to  give  real  culture.  And  this  is  what  the  college  may  gain  from  the 
university  or  from  the  schools  for  advanced  study,  for  the  spirit  of  science 
for  science'  sake  is  the  life  of  the  university.  It  is  not  by  borrowing  ad- 
vanced methods  or  by  particularity  of  minute  research  that  the  college 
gains  benefit  from  the  university,  it  is  not  by  extending  elective  courses 
and  trying  to  make  out  of  every  college  a  university  in  little.  It  is  by 
keeping  the  university  ideal  of  scholarship  in  mind,  by  striving  to  make 
its  own  work  scholarly  as  far  as  it  goes,  by  loving  science  for  its  own  sake, 
that  one  may  gain  from  it  the  best  culture  it  can  give. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  position  which  the  American  university 
should  hold  toward  the  American  college.  It  should  not  be  a  rival  to 
strive  with,  nor  a  model  to  imitate.  It  should  be  an  influence  from  which 
to  gain  spirit  and  life. 

Prof.  Sidney  G.  Ashmore  —  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  we  do  not 
seem  able  to  differentiate  the  college  from  the  university,  specially  in  this 
country.  Clear  definitions  are  always  good  things,  and  if  we  could  all 
know  what  we  mean  by  a  university  and  what  we  mean  by  a  college,  it 
would  be  a  gain.  In  my  mind  there  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  universi- 
ties: the  German  university,  the  English  university  and  the  American 
university.  No  two  of  these  are  exactly  alike.  The  English  university 
is,  practically  speaking,  a  collection  of  colleges  very  similar  in  their 
methods  to  our  own  colleges.  The  distinction  made  there  between  the 
English  college  and  the  English  university  is  simply  a  question  of  exami- 
nations. A  certain  number  of  representatives  from  the  colleges  are 
known  as  the  university  body  and  set  certain  examinations  known  as 
university  examinations,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  examinations 
set  by  the  teachers  in' the  colleges.  The  university  idea  in  England  is  a 
sort  of  wide  sweeping  idea  intended  to  include  everything,  and  as  Prof. 
Hale  said,  in  England  the  college  is  included  in  the  university. 
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In  Germany  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  gymnasium  and  the 
university  and  it  is  a  distinction  in  kind,  not  merely  a  distinction  in 
degree.  The  university  idea  is  the  idea  of  research.  In  other  words, 
research,  that  is,  apparatus  for  carrying  on  research  and  persons  engaged 
in  that  kind  of  specialization  which  is  intended  to  lead  to  new  discover- 
ies, are  a  sins  qua  non  to  the  German  university,  and  it  is  this  that  causes 
the  German  university  to  differ  in  kind,  as  one  may  say,  from  many  other 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  American  university  is  partly  German,  partly  English  and  partly 
sui  generis.  We  can  not  import  either  the  German  or  the  English  uni- 
versities into  America  ///  toto.  If  we  do,  we  shall  have  something  unsuittd 
to  us.  But  we  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  borrowed  from  the  German  and 
English  universities  certain  ideas  and  characteristics,  which  blended  with 
others  originating  in  our  own  peculiarities,  needs  and  desires,  have  resulted 
in  what  may  be  called  the  typical  American  university.  That  American 
university,  as  has  just  been  said,  will  include  not  only  the  colleges,  but 
the  law  schools  and  the  medical  schools  and  the  schools  of  technology 
and  every  single  thing  that  contributes,  in  one  organization,  toward  the 
higher  learning  or  toward  the  general  education  of  the  people.  It  is  a  pity 
that  we  should  not  have  a  standard  definition  of  the  word  university, 
that  we  might  use  it,  not  as  synonymous  with  the  word  college,  nor  as 
indicating  a  mere  shade  of  difference  from  the  latter,  but  as  standing  for 
something  definite  and  distinct,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  To 
my  mind  we  are  in  a  position  to  adopt  the  German  idea  as  a  means  of 
differentiation.  I  wish  that  when  we  speak  of  a  university,  we  might  mean 
the  kind  of  institution  of  learning  that  fosters  research.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  large.  There  is  one  institution  in  the  United  States 
where  research  is  fostered  within  a  very  small  compass,  that  is,  within 
narrow  walls  and  for  very  little  money,  and  where  there  is  no  college. 
There  is  just  one  in  the  United  States.  It  is  called  Clark  university  and 
is  situated  at  Worcester,  Mass.  There  we  have  no  college  connected 
with  the  university  and  we  have  men  engaged  in  research,  engaged  in 
specialization  —  men  who  must  come  from  a  college  before  they  can  be- 
gin their  work  there.  We  have  however  other  educational  institutions  in 
America,  in  which  the  German  university  idea  is  more  or  less  fully  realized, 
though  each  is  built  upon  or  closely  connected  with  a  college.  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  for  example,  is  largely  a  university  in  the  German 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  true  that  the  college  there  was  not  first  in  use ; 
the  college  was  added  to  the  university  because  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  something  to  feed  that  university,  but  the  university  exists  there 
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truly  in  the  German  sense.  In  Harvard  exactly  the  opposite  has  taken 
place,  as  there  the  university  has  been  built  upon  the  college.  My  only 
point  is  that,  while  in  a  general  way  we  may  now  be  obliged  to  use  the 
word  university  as  synonymous  with  the  word  college  —  and  we  are  fre- 
quently compelled  to  use  them  conjointly  in  order  to  make  ourselves 
understood  —  yet  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  adopt,  as  a  mark 
of  distinction,  the  principle  that  provision  for  research  is  in  every  case 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  true  university. . 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  —  Perhaps  from  my  position  I  know  better  than 
some  of  you,  though  many  of  you  know  the  trend  of  the  American  col- 
lege. As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  I  should' say  20  presidents  or  promi- 
nent representatives  of  small  colleges  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  have 
asked  me  privately  substantially  this :  '  Must  our  small  college  go  out  of 
existence  ?  We  are  being  crowded  out  of  our  field  by  the  so-called  uni- 
versity.* This  is  not  a  mere  note  of  alarm.  It  is  a  question  that  we  have 
to  face,  whether  the  American  college  is  to  survive.  We  talk  about  these 
things  often  as  if  we  all  understood  alike  what  the  name  university  really 
means.  Talking  one  evening  with  three  or  four  prominent  people,  I 
raised  the  question  as  to  what  a  university  was  and  all  asserted  that  peo- 
ple like  ourselves  who  were  interested  specially  in  educational  work  all 
understood  it  to  mean  the  same  thing.  I  doubted  it  very  much ;  but  all 
said  *  Oh,  yes ;  there  was  no  question.'  The  first  gave  his  idea;  the  next 
one  had  quite  a  different  idea ;  and  of  the  five  present  no  two  agreed  as 
to  what  constituted  a  university. 

We  are  going  through  a  very  rapid  change  just  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Columbia  is  spending  about  $1,000,000  a  year  (to  take  the  oldest  01 
our  own  institutions  as  an  example)  on  its  maintenance.  Not  very  long 
ago  people  would  have  undertaken  to  establish  and  endow  a  half  dozen  col- 
leges with  the  amount  of  money  spent  annually  by  Columbia.  Professional 
schools  are  growing  with  unexampled  rapidity  and  arc  covering  the 
whole  field  of  human  activity.  It  is  no  longer  merely  law,  medicine  and 
theology,  but  it  is  considered  worth  giving  systematic  instruction  in  any- 
thing worth  doing.  Some  talk  of  the  university  as  a  collection  of  these 
special  schools.  My  own  conviction  is  that  we  ought  not  to  use  the 
word  university  except  as  implying  research,  and  as  always  presupposing 
a  college  course  as  a  preparation,  though  not  an  absolute  requirement, 
for  many  men  who  have  not  had  a  college  course  will  go  to  universities. 
But  the  supposition  is  that  the  university  is  the  next  step  above  the  col- 
lege in  the  series  of  schools,  just  as  much  as  the  college  comes  after  the 
high  school.     We  might  as  well  look  the  facts  clearly  in  the  face.     The 
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universities  of  this  country  are,  some  of  them,  nothing  in  the  world  but 
big  colleges.  They  are  doing  no  university  work,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  the  name  in  any  way.  Others  of  them  are  giving  a  certain  amount 
of  graduate  instruction ;  but  they  are  competing  with  the  college  just  as 
much  as  the  college  with  a  preparatory  department  that  draws  away  the 
students  of  the  high  school  and  the  academy  is  competing  with 
them.  There  is  food  for  very  serious  thought  in  this  situation. 
The  college  council  has  discussed  this  matter  and  has  determined 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  old-fashioned  literary  col- 
leges to  consider  what  the  future  of  that  institution  is  to  be.  While  I 
admire  and  am  as  enthusiastic  as  any  over  the  growth  of  our  great  univer- 
sities, I  say  frankly  that  I  take  equal  pride  in  the  small  college,  and  I  be- 
heve  profoundly  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  American  edu- 
cation if  the  small  college  were  pushed  to  the  wall.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing most  attentively  some  tendencies  in  this  direction,  and  I  believe  it  is 
often  a  radical  mistake  to  send  a  boy  who  has  been  with  his  mother  from 
the  day  of  his  birth  through  his  high  school  work,  to  one  of  our  so-called 
universities.  He  is  not  mature  enough  for  his  surroundings  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  boy  to  transfer  him  suddenly  from  his  mother's  side  to  a  great 
university. 

In  discussions  at  meetings  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
hear  Pres.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who  has  done  an  immense  service  to  Amer- 
ican education  and  represents  certain  pronounced  views,  urge  the  fact  that 
their  position  at  Harvard  was  all  right  in  regard  to  college  requirements,  and 
say  at  once,  when  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  get  our  students  into  the 
college  earlier,  say  at  16,  *It  won't  do;  they  are  not  of  sufficient  maturity. 
We  do  not  want  boys  so  young  as  that.'  I  believe  that  is  true,  that 
ideally  if  we  could  train  our  boys  through  the  high  school  course  near 
home,  then  send  them  to  the  old-fashioned  college  that  does  not  think  it 
beneath  its  dignity  to  know  the  student  and  to  exercise  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  parent  in  interest  and  watchfulness,  that  four  years  in  the 
old-fashioned  college  would  be  a  half-way  house  between  the  home  and 
the  world,  and  that  after  it  the  boy  could  safely  go  to  the  university.  I 
believe  that  is  the  development  before  us.  The  German  system  of  eight 
years  gymnasial  course  is  not  nearly  as  good  for  the  American  student  as 
four  years  in  the  high  school  and  four  years  in  college  before  the  univer- 
sity. The  break  at  the  end  of  each  four  years  is  much  better  for  the 
boy;  he  is  less  in  danger  of  getting  into  ruts  or  of  losing  the  zeal  or  in- 
spiration that  comes  from  new  surroundings,  and  I  would  vastly  prefer 
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to  have  my  boy  take  four  years  in  the  high  school  and  then  four  years  in 
a  different  institution  and  with  different  classnnates,  than  to  have  him  take 
the  eight-year  gymnasial  course  as  do  the  Germans.  There  is  a  rapidly 
developing  American  university.  Many  of  these  problems  are  solving 
themselves  and  there  has  come  to  be  agreement  on  many  of  these  points, 
but  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  radical  change  in  our  system  of 
higher  education,  and  it  is  a  condition  that  the  members  of  our  high 
schools  and  small  colleges  are  as  intensely  interested  in  as  are  the 
universities  themselves.  At  the  Vassar  meeting  of  the  Middle  states 
association  next  Thanksgiving  week,  it  is  proposed  to  have  one  session 
where  the  New  York  delegates  can  confer  together,  and  possibly  another 
session  during  the  year  to  try  to  find  exactly  what  the  place  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  is  to  be  and  its  relation  to  the  university.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  points  that  I  hope  others  will  bring  out  this  afternoon.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so,  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  to  put  them  before  you,  for  I 
know  of  no  question  in  our  whole  educational  system  that  is  more  vital 
than  that  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  university.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  visit  some  of  the  very  strongest  educational  think- 
ers in  the  country  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  I  find  that  without 
exception  they  recognize  this  as  a  problem  of  the  greatest  gravity.  We 
may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  unless  something  is  done,  the  high  school, 
developing  its  course  and  fitting  for  what  is  called  the  higher  entrance 
requirements,  and  the  university  reaching  down  toward  the  high  school  will 
touch  in  a  complete  short  circuit  and  crowd  the  small  college  out  of  the 
field  more  rapidly  and  more  surely  than  the  average  old-fashioned  acad- 
emy has  been  crowded  out  by  the  high  school.  I  believe  that  the  tax 
supported  high  school  is  educationally  a  good  thing.  I  should  consider 
it  a  great  misfortune  if  we  could  not  save  the  best  of  our  academies  for  their 
distinct  function,  as  we  saved  the  best  subscription  libraries  for  their  dis- 
tinct function  when  the  free  tax  supported  library  was  developing;  and  I 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  theory  that  we  want  to  introduce 
the  German  system  in  this  country,  to  abolish  the  colleges  and  to  reduce 
them  to  the  rank  merely  of  fitting  schools,  though  many  strong  men 
believe  that  a  good  thing  and  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  bring  it 
about.  If  it  is  a  good  thing,  fall  in  with  it;  if  we  believe  it  is  a  bad 
thing,  we  must  work  together  to  hold  and  support  as  one  of  the  very 
bulwarks  of  our  American  system,  the  old-fashioned  small  college. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Quirk — The  words  of  Sec.  Dewey  have  contained,  and 
shown  us,  so  much  truth  and  wisdom  in  relation  to  the  place  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  college  as  regards  the  university,  that  I  am  encouraged 
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to  speak  on  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  college  regarding  the 
university.  Let  me  dwell  on  this  point,  namely,  the  excellence  which 
the  colleges  enjoy  in  themselves  for  the  good  which  they  accomplish. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  definition  of  a  college  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  a  university  describes  it  as  an  institution  for  the  education  of  youth, 
whereas  the  university  is  a  place  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  From 
this  definition  of  a  college,  which  I  take  as  a  text,  I  should  say  that  the 
excellence  of  a  college  as  compared  with  a  university  is  not  of  secondary, 
but  primary  importance  ;  for  supposing  the  education  it  imparts,  nobody 
will  gainsay  the  fact  that  mere  learning  in  any  measure  whatever  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  education,  which  implies  not  only  the  training  of 
the  mind  but  the  training  of  the  will,  the  training  of  the  character,  the 
formation,  in  a  word,  of  the  whole  man.  That  which  is  education  gives 
the  fullest  development  to  man  in  all  his  faculties,  and  we  know  that 
the  most  precious  faculty  that  man  has  is  his  will,  whereby  he  is  able  to 
elect  to  do  good  before  evil  or  to  choose  evil  in  preference  to  good  and 
in  virtue  of  which  he  can  carve  out  his  eternal  destiny.  On  this  score,  I 
say,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  college  is  grander  in  a  measure  than  that 
of  the  university,  if  it  be  once  allowed  that  it  is  a  place  of  education. 

Now,  as  Sec.  Dewey  has  said,  it  may  be  that  the  colleges  are  being 
cramped  and  hindered  in  the  good  they  do  and  are  in  danger  of  being 
pressed  out  of  existence.  This  certainly  would  be  a  calamity,  inasmuch 
as  we  should  lose  a  very  precious  instrument  for  accomplishing  the  work 
of  education  between  the  lower  secondary  schools  and  the  university. 
And  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  this  is  the  effect,  this  is  the  accomplish- 
ment and  the  achievement  of  the  college ;  viz,  to  educate.  For  the  college 
is  a  place  where  young  men  are  brought  together,  where  they  are  fellows 
in  a  peculiar  sense  in  which  they  can  never  be  in  the  university.  They 
are  brought  in  more  immediate  contact  with  each  other  and  in  closer 
contact  with  their  teachers  than  in  the  vast  body  that  makes  up  the  audi- 
ence of  the  lecturer  in  the  university.  Consequently,  the  contact  being 
more  intimate,  there  is  more  of  reflection  from  master  to  pupil,  the  schol- 
ars being  more  really  in  statu  pupillorum.  Again,  pupils  being  in  more 
immediate  contact  have  more  friction  and  as  a  consequence  greater  gain 
in  education  from  each  other :  in  a  word  there  is  all  along  the  line  a 
larger  process  of  education  pursued.  On  this  score  therefore  the  college 
must  be  deemed  a  moral  person  which  is  not  merely  to  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  university,  except  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  integral  factor 
making  for  the  whole  sum  of  education,  but  we  must  understand  that 
in  itself,  in  the  work  which  it  accomplishes,  it  is  a  moral  person,  with  devcl- 
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opment  of  its  own,  with  faculties  to  develop,  with  individuals  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  as  we  would  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  family  and  by  means 
of  the  civil  power  dictate  to  that  family  its  development,  so  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  intrude  into  the  circle  of  the  college  so  as  to  make  it  cease 
from  this  truly  honorable  achievement  which  it  is  making  for  and  which 
it  is  accomplishing  daily  and  hourly  in  our  midst ;  viz,  that  of  true,  ennob- 
lingy  substantial  education. 


THE  NATIONAI.  UNIVERSITY  AND  T£CHNICAI<  RESEARCH 

BY   PROF.    R.    H.   THURSTON,   CORNELL   UNIVERSITY 

When  invited  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  I  presumed  mine  would 
not  be  the  leading  part  it  now  appears  to  be.  I  then  sketched  out  a 
paper  such  as,  I  thought,  would  present  the  ideas  I  desired  to  illustrate, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  having  been  called  away  from  home,  I  was 
unable  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  its  preparation.  I  finally  con- 
cluded— and  have  been  confirmed  in  the  conclusion  after  listening  to 
what  has  been  said  this  morning — to  lay  aside  the  scheme  of  that  paper 
and  devote  my  time  to  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  salient  ideas  there 
presented,  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint,  mainly  drawing  upon 
documents  of  a  semi-official  character  for  my  material. 

It  is  now  15  years  or  more  since  I  was  called  upon  by  a  commission 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member, 
to  report  to  that  body  a  scheme  of  education  specially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  manufacturing  population.  This  commission  was  appointed 
to  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  a  scheme  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  that  state,  and  natiurally,  the 
preparation  of  such  a  scheme  must  involve  plans  for  the  technical  educa- 
tion, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  a  manufacturing  population.  It  was 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  ideas  I  now  present  were  assembled.  It 
will  be  understood  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  presented  solely  from  that 
standpoint  and  without  very  much  reference  to  the  requirements  of  a 
general  education  of  a  people,  conducted  without  regard  to  the  effects  of 
that  education  upon  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  battle 
of  life.  As  Paley  says,  an  education  is  a  preparation  of  the  individual 
for  the  sequel  of  his  life,  and  the  first  question  to  arise  was:  What  kind 
of  education  should  be  offered  to  a  body  of  people  who  must  prepare 
themselves  for  a  sequel  in  life  which  necessarily  involved  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  vast  majority  ?     My  own  interest  in  the  national  university 
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rises  very  largely  from  the  fact  that  it  may  become,  should  it  ever  be  organ- 
ized, the  cap-sheaf  of  a  system  of  national  education,  of  the  education  of 
a  people,  such  as  here  will  be  sketched.  The  scheme  then  proposed 
was  this: 

A  general  system  of  education  of  the  people,  aiming  at  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  intelligent  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  success  in 
their  vocations,  must  comprehend  the  following  elements  of  a  complete 
system  specially  adapted  to  their  purposes,  apart  from  the  system  of  edu- 
cation for  education's  sake,  which  was  formerly  considered  the  only  educa- 
tion to  be  offered,  and  that  only  to  the  well-to-do  among  ihe  citizens  of 
the  nation :  a 

1  A  common  school  system  of  general  education,  which  shall  give  all 
young  children  tuition  in  the  three  studies  which  are  the  foundation  of 
all  education,  and  which  shall  be  administered  under  compulsory  law,  as 
now  generally  adopted  by  the  best  educated  nations  and  states  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

2  A  system  of  special  adaptation  of  this  primary  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  children  who  are  to  become  skilled  artisans,  or  who  are  to 
become  unskilled  laborers,  in  departments  which  offer  opportunities  for 
their  advancement,  when  their  intelligence  and  skill  prove  their  fitness 
for  such  promotion,  to  the  position  of  skilled  artisans.  Such  a  system 
would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  reading,  writing,  and  spelHng  books  in 
which  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  trades,  the  methods  of  operation,  and  the 
technics  of  the  industrial  arts  should  be  given  prominence,  to  the  exclu- 
sion, if  necessary,  of  words,  phrases,  and  readmg  matter  of  less  essential 
importance  to  them. 

3  A  system  of  trade  schools,  in  which  general  and  special  instruction 
should  be  given  to  pupils  preparing  to  enter  the  several  leading 
industries,  and  in  which  the  principles  underlying  each  industry,  as  well 
as  the  actual  and  essential  manipulations  should  be  illustrated  and 
taught  by  practical  exercises  until  the  pupil  is  given  a  good  knowledge  of 
them,  and  more  skill  in  conducting  them..  The  series  should  include 
schools  of  carpentry,  stone-cutting,  blacksmithing,  weaving  schools, 
schools  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  schools  of  agriculture,  etc. 

4  At  least  one  polytechnic  school,  in  which  the  sciences  should  be 
taught  and  their  application  in  the  arts  indicated  and  illustrated  by  labor- 
atory work.  In  this  school,  the  aim  should  be  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  students  a  thoroughly  scientific  education  and  training,  preparing  them 
to  make  use  of  all  new  discoveries  and  inventions  in  science  and  art,  and 
thus  to  keep  themselves  in  the  front  rank. 

5  A  system  of  direct  encouragement  of  existing  established  industries 
by  every  legal  and  proper  means,  as  by  the  encouragement  of  improve- 
ment in  our  systems  of  transportation,  the  relief  of  important  undeveloped 
industries  from  state  and  municipal  taxes,  and  even,  in  exceptional  cases, 
by  subsidy.  It  is  evident  that  such  methods  of  encouragement  must  be 
adopted  very  circumspectly  and  with  exceedingly  great  caution,  lest 
serious  abuses  arise. 

6  A  system  of  general  supervision  of  the  industries  of  the  state  by 
properly  constituted  departments  of  the  state  government.     This  system 

a  Report  to  the  senate  and  assembly  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.     Public  print. 
Trenton,  1878. 
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should  comprehend,  perhaps,  a  bureau  of  statistics,  authorized,  under  the 
law  creating  it,  to  collect  statistics  and  information  relating  to  all  depart- 
ments of  industry  established,  or  capable  of  being  established,  in  the 
state,  and  to  publish  such  information  and  statistics  in  circulars  for  gene- 
ral distribution,  and  in  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  state  legislature,  annu- 
ally, with  the  governor's  message. 

The  extent  to  which  the  measures  here  proposed  may  be  expected  to 
benefit  the  people  of  the  state  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the  plans  adopted  in  carrying  them 
into  effect,  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  as  well  as  the  energy  of  those 
to  whom  their  prosecution  is  entrusted,  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
comprehend  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  self-improve- 
ment thus  offered  them,  and  their  inclination  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  extent  of  the  field  open  to  institutions  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  these  great  needs,  by  offering  technical  instruction,  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  known  that  to  educate  our  people  as  well,  in  these 
various  directions,  as  the  most  favored  parts  of  Germany,  we  should 
have,  at  least : 

20  technical  universities,  having  in  their  schools  of  engineering  and 
higher  technics  50  instructors  and  500  pupils,  each ; 

50  trade  schools  and  colleges,  of  20  instructors  and  300  students,  each  ; 

2000  technical  high  schools,  or  manual  training  schools,  of  lo  instruc- 
tors and  200  pupils,  each. 

That  is  to  say:  there  should  be  in  the  United  States  to-day  1000  uni- 
versity professors  and  instructors,  and  10,000  students  under  their  tuition 
studying  the  highest  branches  of  technical  work ;  there  should  be  1000 
college  professors  and  15,000  pupils  in  technical  schools,  studying  for 
superior  positions  in  the  arts;  and  20,000  teachers  engaged  in  trade  and 
manual  training  schools,  instructing  pupils,  400,000  in  number  proposing 
to  become  skilled  workmen.  We  have  in  this  country  over  10,000,000 
families,  among  which  are  at  least,  1,000,000  boys  who  should  be  in  the 
latter  class  of  schools.  The  cost  of  such  education  would  be,  per  annum, 
about  50  cents  per  inhabitant  additional  to  the  present  school  tax,  and 
in  the  shops  ofthese  schools  less  than  $100  per  student,  and  for  total  costs 
of  higher  education  under  $300  per  annum  per  student.  Such  is  the  work 
of  which  so  small  a  part,  at  most,  can  be  done  by  existing  colleges,  how- 
ever great  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
people.  Such  is  the  somewhat  intimidating^  comparison,  also,  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  country,  and  the  more  enterprising  and  wisely  governed 
countries  of  Europe.  The  latter  have  had  generations  the  start  of  us,  and 
only  the  extraordmary  natural  advantages  of  our  country,  and  the  more 
extraordinary  general  intelligenc  e  and  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  can  possi- 
bly prevent  this  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor  from  telling  fatally 
against  us  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  inevitable  competition  of  the 
world  shall  affect  us. " 

If  we  are  to  give  an  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country  it 

is  evident  that  the  new  education  must  really  be  merely  a  modification  of 

the  old,  and  how  far  modification  of  our  old  methods  may  be  necessary 

^Thurston,  R.  H.  Technical  education  in  the  United  States.  Proceedings  Colum- 
bian international  congress  of  education;  transactions  of  American  society  of  mechanical 
engineers,  1893. 
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it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  we  can  readily  see  that,  whatever  results,  it  will 
be  simply  a  modification  of  old  methods  applied,  in  some  directions,  in 
new  channels. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  our  universities  and  colleges  is  certainly  going 
on  until,  in  some  way,  we  shall  find  means  for  their  incorporation  into  a 
system  of  education  that  has  already  provided  all  that  is  needed  by  the 
people  for  the  work  of  the  people  in  their  preparatory  education.  If  this 
shall  prove  to  be  the  fact,  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  that,  in  that  evolu- 
tion our  primary  schools  will  come  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  of  our  working  people,  and  that  it  will,  in  time,  become  the  main 
object  of  those  schools  to  prepare  the  great  masses  of  children  for  the 
life-work  that  inevitably  lies  before  them.  The  secondary  schools  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  or  less  modified  in  a  similar  manner  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  curriculum,  and  so  organized  and  administered,  as  to  send 
out  the  great  mass  of  their  pupils  into  the  life  and  work  of  the  world  at 
a  comparatively  early  age.  It  is  easy  to  see,  further,  that  if  a  system  of 
education,  general  in  its  scope  and  effective  in  all  ways,  is  to  be  instituted 
in  this  country  it  will  include  a  class  of  higher  schools  and  colleges  which 
shall  do  the  work  demanded  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  well-to-do 
citizens,  and  above  these  must  come  the  college  and  the  university. 

This  discussion  has  already  brought  out  in  a  very  interesting  way  the 
fact  that,  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  chaotic  change  which  has  been 
occurring  during  the  last  generation,  there  nevertheless  has  come  about  a 
great  revolution,  and  the  discussion  has  shown  that  it  is  well  recognized 
by  almost  all  that  there  is  a  place  for  the  college  and  its  work  and  a 
place  for  the  university  and  its  work.  In  our  states  west  of  New  York, 
particularly,  we  see  more  of  this  development  and  evolution  of  a  great 
system,  extending  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  strata,  more  plainly  than 
in  New  England  and  New  York.  We  see  there  the  state  taking  charge 
of  education  and  systematizing  it  and  the  whole  aggregation  of  schools 
and  colleges  taking  something  like  a  systematic  form  and  daily  and 
yearly  getting  into  more  perfect  shape.  But  the  state  university  of  the 
middle  west  is  not  a  university  in  the  true  sense,  as  I  take  it.  It  is  more 
accurately  a  college,  which  offers  college-work,  as  the  upper  portion  of 
the  educational  pyramid,  to  the  average  well-to-do  citizen  of  the  state, 
and  to  the  poor  but  ambitious  young  man  seeking  to  remedy  defects  of 
earlier  training.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  we  shall  soon 
have,  in  the  state  university,  which  is  the  cap-sheaf  of  the  pyramid  in 
each  of  the  middle  and  western  states,  a  true  university  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  has  been  defined  this  morning.     We  have  however, 
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as  a  people,  an  opportunity  to  establish  in  a  national  university  an  in- 
stitution which  shall  rank  above  the  state*s  university,  which  shall 
be  a  true  university  and  shall  be  capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
education  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  the  real  university  as 
probably   no  state  could  accomplish    it.       And  so,   as    I    have    said: 

«  A  national  university,  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  among  its  already 
enormous  stores  of  literature,  its  scientific  institutions,  its  great  museums, 
its  concentrated  and  diversified  and  extensive  faculty,  both  civil  and 
official,  would,  if  properly  organized  and  administered  as  the  culminating 
element  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  nation,  prove  as  wonder- 
fully efficient  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  our  time  as  was  that  great 
school  which,  2000  years  ago,  gave  such  marvelous  impetus  to  the 
ancient  world.  As  the  prophetic  contemporary  writer  of  that  time 
asserted,  addressing  Washington  and  his  colleagues  in  the  government : 
*  Should  this  plan  of  a  federal  university  be  adopted,  then  will  begin  the 
golden  age  of  the  United  States.  While  the  business  of  education  in 
Europe  consists  in  lecturing  upon  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  the  antiquities 
of  Herculaneum,  or  in  dispute  about  Hebrew  points,  Greek  particles,  or  the 
accent  and  quantity  of  the  Roman  language,  the  youth  of  America  will 
be  employed  in  acquiring  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  increase 
the  convenience  ol  life,  lessen  human  misery,  improve  our  country,  pro- 
mote population,  exalt  the  human  understanding,  and  establish  domestic, 
social  and  political  happiness.  This  can  never  be  effected  except  by  our 
young  men  meeting  and  spending  two  or  three  years  together  in  a 
national  university,  and  afterwards  disseminating  their  knowledge  and 
principles  through  every  town,  county,  city,  and  village  in  the  United 
States.' 

These  are  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  a  scheme  that 
has  been  in  favor  with  Washington,  Jefferson  and  almost  every  president 
from  that  time  to  this,^  and  which  has  been  approved  by  thousands  of 
educators  throughout  the  country  and  throughout  the  world.  I  am, 
personally,  specially  interested  in  the  national  university  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  seeker  for  new  contributions  to  human  knowledge.  As  I 
have  just  said,  I  doubt  if  the  state  university  will  become  a  university  in 
the  proper  sense,  a  university  in  which  the  main  business  of  the  faculty 
shall  be  that  of  research  and  of  instruction  in  research  and  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  faculties  for  their  work  in  the  conduct  of  the  university  of  the 
state.  In  or  near  Washington,  however,  may  be  collected  a  faculty 
which  may  be  engaged  mainly  for  research.  Washington  is  already,  and 
is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  an  attractive  center  of  culture,  and  the 
drifting  in  of  men  —  and  women  —  of  learning  and  of  science  has  been  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  change  in  Washington  life  during  the 
last  20  or  30  years.  There  is  already  aggregated  in  that  capital  a  large 
amount  of  material  which  may  be  employed  in  research  by  the  faculty  of 

a  Technical  education  in  the  United  States. 
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a  national  university.  'I'here  are  to  be  found  libraries,  there  are  extensive 
collections  of  apparatus,  there  arc  continually  in  progress  all  sorts  of 
technical  work.  On  the  technical  side  particularly,  that  in  which  I  am 
myself  most  interested,  I  find  that  the  aggregation  already  there,  and 
including  apparatus  which  may  be  used  in  research,  has  come  to  be  some- 
thing enormous  —  measured  by  millions  of  dollars  in  its  cost  value,  and 
by  more  than  millio-.s  of  dollars  as  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  research 
in  scientific  directions.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  seeing  a  national  university  founded.  You  may  perhaps 
form  some  idea  of  the  beginnings  already  made  in  the  establishment  of  a 
faculty  at  Washington  if  you  will  look  over  the  catalogues  of  the  govern- 
mental departments  and  observe  how  extensively  those  organizations  are 
already  doing  work  of  research  in  all  directions,  not  simply  technical  but 
educational  and  professional  as  well. 

I  received  a  letter  two  days  ago,  from  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  in 
which  the  plans  of  that  dei)artment  for  the  furtherance  of  work  in  forestry 
are  referred  to.  The  complaint  had  been  made  that  work  in  forestry  has 
been  interrupted  by  lack  of  funds.  The  secretary  indicated  how  exten- 
sive was  the  work  of  research  in  the  department  and  how  inevitably 
lack  of  funds  must  hamper  many  lines  of  investigation  which  he  might 
desire  to  sustain.  But  what  struck  me  in  this  communication  particularly 
was  its  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  department  of  the  government  is  a 
department  of  research  and  that  the  funds  of  government  are  very  largely 
expended  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  investigation  in  adding  to  the 
real  knowledge  of  the  world. 

A  national  university  naturally  crowns  and  completes  a  system  of 
national  education.  The  states  of  the  Union  supply  all  the  elements,  or 
are  rapidly  coming  to  do  so,  of  the  primary  and  secondary  education  of 
the  people.  They  are  also  all  rapidly  coming,  through  a  generous  and 
wholesome  rivalry,  to  a  common  and  high  standard  of  education  in  every 
grade.  There  is  thus  nothing  left  for  the  federal  government  but  to  place 
at  the  head  of  and  above  the  whole  great  educational  system  of  our 
united  system  of  states  the. greatest  of  all  universities,  a  national  univer- 
sity, in  which  shall  be  collected  the  greatest  men  of  the  nation  in  their 
resi)ective  departments  to  give  instruction  to  the  ablest  students  that  the 
universities  of  the  states  may  supply.  Such  an  institution  would 
necessarily  and  appropriately  be  one  mainly  for  the  promotion  of  research 
in  every  branch  of  learning  and  to  give  instruction  to  instructors  in  all 
departments  of  the  pantology.  Thus  planned  and  thus  conducted,  with 
the  wonderful  resources  of  the  general  government  and  all  the  great  col- 
lections in  S(  ience  and  in  literature  aggregated  at  the  capital  at  its  disposal, 
such  an  institution  would  magnificently  complete  the  whole  national  pyra- 
mid, by  giving  it  such  an  apex  as  the  world  has  yet  never  gazed  upon. 
I'his  great  scheme  was  first  proposed  by  George  Washington  and  his  col- 
leagues, a  century  ago,  and  was  urged  upon  a  busy  and  distracted  people 
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by  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  every  other  great  political  or  official  representa- 
tive of  the  government  or  of  the  nation,  up  to  the  times  of  Lincoln  and 
of  Grant,  who  were  earnest  in  its  favor.  But  the  times  were  not  ripe  for 
it.  To-day  is  the  time  for  the  harvest.  The  completion  of  the  curricu- 
lum, by  the  introduction  of  the  elements  demanded  for  the  *  complete  and 
perfect  education '  of  the  people,  and  the  completion  of  the  system  of 
educational  institutions  of  every  grade  from  the  lowest  primary  school  to 
the  national  university  in  which  are  to  be  prepared  the  teachers  of  the 
teachers  of  the  community,  fittingly  come  together,  and  the  complete  and 
perfect  educational  system  of  a  nation  may  now,  for  the  first  time,  take 
form.  It  is  2000  years  since,  in  the  days  of  Hero,  of  Archimedes,  of  the 
disciples  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Herodotus,  and  of  Hypatia,  that  a  first  at- 
tempt was  made  to  found  a  real  and  complete  national  university  in  which 
should  be  illustrated  all  phases  of  human  knowledge,  not  excepting  the 
at  times  despised  applied  sciences. 

There  has  never,  since  the  days  of  the  Ptolemaic  museum,  been  a  real 
university  in  existence.  There  is  coming  to  be  a  hope  that  it  may  not 
be  long  before  we  shall  see  a  second  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  strong  com- 
mittee of  congress  has  the  matter  in  charge,  and  has  reported  favorably, 
backed  by  the  indorsement  of  nearly  every  prominent  educator  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  by  generations  of  earlier  educators  and  statesmen, 
gives  that  hope  good  foundation.  As  for  facts;  Governor  Hoyt's  reports, 
and  specially  his  J/^w^r/tf/ of  1892,  and  tlie  documents  and  references 
there  quoted,  supply  them  in  ample  quantity.  With  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  at  the  national  capital,  and  the  organization  of 
those  higher  departments  of  technical  and  professional  training,  of  educa- 
tion and  research,  which  may  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  view  of  the 
advancing  tendencies  of  the  time,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  best  possible 
safeguards  established  for  our  whole  system  of  technical  work. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  collections,  literary  and  scientific,  belonging 
to  the  government  and  available  for  purposes  of  instruction,  is  over 
$30,000,000;  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  care  and  use  of  them  in 
the  work  of  the  government  are  $4,000,000  annually,  nearly.  The 
Smithsonian  institution,  exchanging  with  every  government,  institution, 
and  societ]^  of  importance  in  the  world,  is  prepared  to  offer  extraordinary 
advantages  in  the  departments  of  natural  history  and  the  arts. 

There  are  at  Washington,  in  all  departments  of  the  government, 
'nearly  1000  experts  in  a  great  number  of  classes  or  branches  of  service, 
firom  the  shops  in  the  navy-yard  to  the  supreme  court  itself;  the  whole 
body  constituting  the  most  important  cluster  of  men  of  genius  and  rare 
attainments  in  the  world.  Hundreds  of  these  men  would  serve  a  great 
university,  either  as  lecturers  and  instructors,  or  by  furtherance  of  its 
scientific  work  in  some  other  way ;  thus  greatly  aiding  it,  while  also  add- 
ing something  to  their  very  moderate  regular  incomes,  and  themselves 
gaining  inspiration  for  a  still  better  service  in  their  usual  tasks,  if  not, 
indeed,  for  the  supreme  work  of  discovery.  That  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  should  allow  all  these  vast  and  varied  resources  to  remain  indefi- 
nitely without  fullest  possible  use  in  the  interest  of  science  and  learning, 
while  at  the  same  time  multitudes  of  its  citizens  are  thus  suffering  irrepar- 
able loss,  seems  incomprehensible.  It  is  certainly  the  worst  economy 
conceivable;  it  seems  hardly  less  than  criminal.' 

Dr  Dollinger,  in  an  address,  some  years  ago,  before  the  Munich  acad- 
emy of  science,  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,   '  the  main  hindrance  to 
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literary  and  scientific  progress  in  the  United  States  is  the  want  of  a  great 
central  university.'  He  thought  that  the  perfection  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tional centers  and  institutions,  having  a  common  plan  and  being  parts  of 
a  common  organism,  each  doing  its  share  and  doing  it  well,  would  prove 
to  be  the  only  efficient  method  of  education  of  the  people.  Dr  B.  A. 
Gould  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  in  1856,  in  his  always  well-chosen 
language  and  eloquent  speech  said : 

*An  intellectual  center  for  a  land  is  a  heart,  but  iubject  to  no  indura- 
tion; it  is  a  brain,  but  liable  to  no  paralysis;  an  electric  battery  which 
can  not  be  consumed ;  it  is  a  sun  without  eclipse,  a  fountain  that  will 
know  no  drought.  To  such  a  university  our  colleges  would  look  for 
succor  in  their  need,  for  counsel  in  their  doubt,  for  sympathy  in  their 
weal  or  woe.  There  is  no  one  of  them  but  would  develop  to  new  strength 
and  beauty  under  its  genial  emanations;  none  so  highly  favored  or  so 
great  that  its  resources  and  powers  would  not  expand;  none  too  lowly  to 
imbibe  the  vitalizing,  animating  influences  which  it  would  diffuse  like  per- 
fume. .  .  We  want  no  university  keeping  up  with  the  times  and  commend- 
ing itself  to  the  public  approval.  VVe  want  one  which  shall  be  just  as  far 
ahead  of  the  age  as  is  consistent  with  being  within  hail;  which  shall  en- 
large and  expand  the  mind  and  taste  and  appreciation  of  the  pubHc, 
compelling  the  admiration  of  the  public,  not  soliciting  its  approval.  We 
want  a  university  which,  instead  of  complying  with  the  demands  of  the 
age,  shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  and  unheard-of  requisitions 
and  aspirations  —  which,  so  far  from  adapting  itself  to  the  community, 
shall  mold  that  community  unto  itself,  and  which  through  every  change 
and  every  progress  shall  still  be  far  in  advance  of  the  body  social, 
guiding  it,  leading  it,  urging  it,  drawing  it,  pulling  it,  hauling  it  onward. 
.  .  The  university  will  contain  a  soul,  a  restless,  striving,  throbbing,  im- 
pelling, shaping,  creative  vitality ;  and  will  become,  not  an  Italian,  nor  a 
French,  nor  an  English,  nor  a  Spanish,  nor  a  German,  but  preeminently 
an  American  university  —  glowing  with  American  fire,  pulsating  with 
American  aspirations,  and,  strange  as  the  words  may  sound  to  us  to-day, 
radiating  with  what  will  then  be  American  scholarship,  American 
depth  of  thought,  American  thoroughness  of  research,  American  loftiness 
of  generalization.  .  .  It  will  bring  the  refining  power  of  ancient 
lore  and  classic  elegance  to  balance  and  counteract  the  all-pervading 
tendency  to  mere  material  science;  it  will  leaven  the  tone  of  thought 
throughout  the  world  by  introducing  the  precision  of  exact  science 
where  the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  the  schoolmen  have  long  reigned; 
it  will  lift  the  philosophical  and  philological  sciences  to  a  far  higher 
scope  and  standard  as  specialties,  while  it  unfetters  the  struggling  mind 
from  the  incubus  of  an  antiquity  which  recognizes  no  progress,  a  conser- 
vatism which  excludes  all  things  which  are  or  ever  have  been  new.  For 
I  assure  you  that  there  never  existed  a  university  which  surrendered  either 
to  conservatism  or  radicalism;  never  a  university  which  was  not  emi- 
nently nationalizing  in  its  tendency.  .  .  Under  the  most  absolute 
despotisms  the  universities  have  been  vantages  which  flow  from  the  con- 
centrated accumulation  of  a  whole  nation^s  genius  and  talent  .  . 
There  is  no  substitute  for  the  *  encounter  of  the  wise.*  Like  that  of  flint 
and  steel,  it  strikes  out  without  cessation  the  glowing  sparks  of  truth; 
like  that  of  acid  and  alkali,  it  forms  new,  unexpected,  and  priceless  com- 
binations; like  the  multiplication  of  rods  in  the  fagot,  it  gives  new  strength 
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to  all,  while  taking  it  from  none.  A  spiritual  stimulus  pervades  the  very 
atmosphere  electrified  by  the  proximity  of  congregated  genius,  its  unseen 
but  ever  active  energy  —  floating  in  the  air,  whispering  in  the  breeze, 
vibrating  in  the  nerves,  thriUing  in  the  heart  —  prompts  to  new  effort  and 
loftier  aspiration  through  every  avenue  which  can  give  access  to  the  soul 
of  man.' 

Says  Dr  Herbert  B.  Adams: 

*  Washington's  dream  of  a  great  university,  rising  grandly  upon  the 
Maryland  bank  of  the  Potomac,  has  remained  a  dream  for  more  than  a 
century.  But  there  is  nothing  more  real  or  persistent  than  the  dreams  of 
great  men,  whether  statesmen  like  Baron  von  Siein,  or  poets  like  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  or  prophets  like  Savonarola,  or  thinkers  like  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  Fathers  of  the  church  and  of  Greek  philosophy.  States  are 
overthrown,  literatures  are  lost,  temples  are  destroyed,  systems  of  thought 
are  shattered  to  pieces  like  the  statues  of  Phidias;  but  somehow  truth 
and  beauty,  art  and  architecture,  forms  of  poetry,  ideals  of  liberty  and 
government,  of  sound  learning  and  of  the  education  of  youth,  these  im- 
mortal dreams  are  revived  from  age  to  age  and  take  concrete  shape 
before  the  very  eyes  of  successive  generations.' 

The  right  time  has  now  come  and  I  think  the  trend  of  evolution  in 

education  and  in  the  curriculums  of  educational  institutions  is  toward  the 

construction  of  an  apex  of  the  national  system  which  shall  be  found  at 

Washington  and  which  shall  be  there  made  to  lead  in  the  great  work  of 

education  and  of  research  in  all  the  fields  of  human  learning. 


THE    N£KD    OF    A    NATIONAL    UNIV1SR8ITY    IN    ITS    R1SL.ATION    TO   THK 

COMMON  SCHOOLS 

BY    MRS    SUSANNA   PHELPS   GAGE,    ITHACA 

During  the  last  year  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  try  to  advance 
the  idea  of  a  national  university,  the  opinion  has  more  than  once  been 
urged  that  the  most  pressing  need  of  education  is  in  the  primary  schools, 
not  the  university.  This  if  true  is  fundamental  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
derives  its  force  from  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  we  have  come  to 
indicate  the  system  of  education.  The  common  school  forms  the  broad 
base  of  the  pyramid,  the  university  the  pinnacle.  It  is  said,  *  Make  the 
foundation  firm,  soUd,  lasting  and  then  build  the  superstructure*  In 
brick  and  mortar  il  is  true  no  pyramid  could  long  stand  on  its  apex  but 
the  brick  and  mortar  of  education  build  only  its  school  houses.  Even 
were  the  figure  used  in  its  better  sense,  meaning  that  in  a  self-governed 
republic  every  individual  must  have  an  education  and  that  now  the 
greater  part  of  the  energy  is  needed  to  raise  the  standard  which  shall  be 
accepted  for  the  ordinary  individual,  it  would  not  be  much  better,  because 
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it  leaves  out  of  the  count  the  prime  necessity  in  any  system  of  education, 
inspiration.  The  teacher  and  the  spirit  of  teaching  make  education  a 
living  force,  else  the  teaching  is  as  dead  as  the  walls  of  the  school  room. 

Let  us  change  the  figure,  let  us  no  longer  think  of  education  as  a 
system,  a  pyramid,  but  think  of  it  as  a  living  organism,  the  teacher,  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  press  or  the  class  room,  reaching  out  with  living  tentacles 
into  the  unknown  for  truth  and  passing  on  this  truth  to  neighbor  or  to 
child.  Thus  may  the  organism  grow  and  the  living  teacher  inspire 
higher  ideals  of  thought  and  morals  in  a  self-governing  people. 

Let  us  ask  a  fundamental  question,  why  is  a  university  for  investi- 
gation necessary  for  such  an  organic  education  ?  why  should  the  common 
people,  why  should  the  state  try  to  encourage  investigation  ?  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi  and  Frobel  are  to-day  organizing  the  forces  of  education  and 
yet  they  were  not  products  of  universities.  They  were  rather  the  fore- 
runners, the  products  and  the  expression  of  revolution,  and  revolution 
always  brings  men  to  the  borderland  of  the  known  and  face  to  face  with 
the  unknown.  They  seized  the  realities  and  gave  them  to  the  people  for 
their  growth. 

Again  at  the  end  of  this  century,  if  our  greatest  thinkers  can  be  trusted, 
the  fuse  lies  ready  for  another,  an  industrial  revolution.  This  is  due  to 
machinery  which  has  reorganized  life.  The  man  who  utilizes  the  forces 
of  nature  in  the  machine  is  master.  During  a  lecture  which  I  recently 
heard  on  the  technical  subject  of  elevators  this  came  to  me  more  clearly 
than  ever  before.  The  elevator,  the  product  of  our  concentrated  civiliza- 
tion, is  the  result  of  the  able  thought  of  many  minds  which  go  out  into 
the  unknown,  find  law  in  nature,  utilize  it  and  bit  by  bit  produce  a 
machine  so  powerful,  so  perfectly  adjusted,  that  it  almost  seems  to  have 
mind;  its  acts  are  more  accurate  than  those  of  the  man  who  made  it  and 
it  prevents  the  accident  to  Ufe  and  property  which  the  blundering  touch 
of  the  living  operator  might  cause.  The  inventor  makes  a  machine 
which  leaves  to  the  elevator  boy  one  or  two  merely  mechanical  actions 
and  relieves  him  of  the  chance  to  exercise  judgment.  The  higher  in  the 
intellectual  scale  the  inventor,  the  thinker,  becomes,  the  lower  sinks  the 
mere  workman. 

In  agriculture,  most  conservative  of  sciences,  the  steam  engine  has 
made  the  world  the  market  for  the  farm.  The  master  is  he  who  know- 
ing the  movements  of  distant  armies  controls  the  market,  not  he  who  sits 
upon  the  complex  machine  which  harvests  the  grain.  The  cry  of  distress 
which  is  going  out  from  every  farm  in  the  country  is  one  which  must  be 
heeded  if  the  independent  farmers,  the  backbone  of  a  community  are  not 
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changed  to  serfs.     It  is  the  machinery  which  causes  the  overproduction 
from  which  they  suffer. 

Machinery  has  taken  the  industries  of  the  home  and  concentrated  them 
in  the  factory  and  the  question  opens,  shall  half  our  race,  the  women,  be 
mothers  alone  and  take  no  part  in  the  industrial  life  or  shall  they  enter 
the  competition  and  when  less  fit,  take  the  duties  of  motherhood  ?  Shall 
the  fittest  be  selected  or  shall  each  have  the  right  to  home  and  happiness  ? 
This  question  of  women  is  only  part  of  the  larger  question  of  the  right  to 
labor,  which  machinery  has  brought  to  us.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  men 
in  long  hoiu^s  of  work  swinging  the  pick  and  shovel  till  the  faculties  are 
dumb,  and  on  the  other  the  army  of  the  unemployed  who  may  not  even  be 
taught  the  wholesome  truth  that  he  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.  The 
question  becomes,  who  has  a  right  to  live  ?  A  Christian  community 
surely  will  answer,  all  who  arc  born. 

Machinery  which  thus  is  apparently  bringing  us  to  industrial  revolu- 
tion brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  educational  question.  The  training 
of  genius  need  not  trouble  us  now.  The  seeming  but  really  beneficent 
laws  of  evolution  and  survival  of  the  fittest  in  some  way  always  have 
provided  for  the  continuation  of  those  who  can  adapt  means  to  ends. 
The  puzzle  comes  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  If  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion is  solved  as  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be,  by  giving  each  individual  a 
right  to  at  least  supplement  the  machinery  long  enough  each  day  to  earn 
hig  bread,  the  fruitful  labor  of  the  world  must  be  divided.  This  leaves 
long  hours  of  leisure  to  be  filled.  Filled  with  what?  Pleasure  for  its 
own  sake  destroys.     Voluntary  labor  is  the  alternative. 

This  is  the  revolution  we  have  to  face.  How  is  it  to  be  met?  If  the 
revolution  is  to  be  accomplished  by  bloodshed,  it  may  be  that  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  are  to  be  repeated.  We  have  time  now  to  de- 
cide whether  in  order  to  produce  a  Rousseau,  a  Pestalozzi  and  a  Frobel, 
we  are  to  go  through  such  violent  convulsion  as  a  revolution.  This  seems 
needless  for  it  can  be  accomplished  in  peace.  Two  illustrations  from 
science  will  show  why.  A  half  century  ago  the  Christian  world  had 
settled  to  a  positive  theory  upon  which  it  rested  its  education  and 
morality.  A  man  with  leisure  to  see  nature  with  his  own  eyes  and  with 
time  to  think  upon  what  he  saw,  found  that  theory  must  be  replaced  by 
another.  Strife  of  giants  followed,  but  it  was  a  bloodless  battle,  and 
to-day  evolution  and  struggle  for  existence  are  words  upon  which  systems 
of  education  and  morality  are  based.  Another,  working  in  the  fi||d  of 
chemistry  about  25  years  ago  made  a  special  study  of  fermentations. 
Owing  to  that  research,  medicine  can  no  longer  be  called  empirical. 
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Surgery  is  a  science,  medicine  is  fast  becoming  one,  and  school  children 
may  be  taught  why  cleanliness  in  person,  and  food  and  surroundings 
mean  health,  happiness  and  long  life. 

Both  Darwin  and  Pasttur  introduced  prnfound  changes  in  theories  and  in 
life,  and  both  had  the  essential  conditions  of  university  life,  hiL,h  aims  and 
leisure.  The  one  had  wealth  and  to  the  other  leisure  was  secured  in  uni- 
versities and  by  special  employment  to  investigate.  Wealth  private  or 
corporate,  will  only  occasionally  be  thus  used  to  further  the  common 
good.  It  can  not  be  depended  on.  If  we  wish  to  see  such  peaceful 
transformations  as  these,  we  as  a  people  must  say  that  government  shall 
furnish  the  environment  in  which  great  ideas  may  germinate  and  grow. 
A  national  university  with  public  support  seems  the  fitting  j)lace  to  obtain 
the  environment  by  placing  men  and  nature  face  to  face  and  giving 
leisure  to  think  upon  the  meaning  of  facts  and  phenomena. 

Darwin  gave  currency  to  the  word  evolution  ;  now  the  child  it  seems 
is  to  be  taught  so  as  to  follow  the  evolutionary  idea,  develo|)ing  as  the 
race  developed,  epitomizing  in  mental  as  in  physical  growth  the  history 
of  all  his  ancestors.  But  here  we  are  brought  to  the  very  edge  of  settled 
science.  It  is  to  be  decided  what  particular  modification  of  the  general 
theory  of  evolution  is  to  be  adopted.  Is  it  the  older  Lamarckian  idea 
that  an  organ  varies  and  finally  becomes  adapted  to  new  uses,  because 
the  effort  is  made  to  do  new  things,  or  is  it  the  more  strictly  Darwinian 
idea  by  which  from  infinite  variations  a  selection  of  the  fittest  occurs,  or 
is  it  neither  idea  or  both  ?  These  are  questions  which  concern  us  as 
teachers.  They  are  vital  and  we  await  their  answer  to  know  what  the 
next  step  in  education  must  be.  The  difficulty  of  tiic  answers  makes 
necessary  that  the  universities  should  be  at  work  on  their  solution.  Here 
are  a  few  other  questions  for  which  we  await  an  answer  in  order  to  edu- 
cate body  and  mind  scientifically.  Do  new  nerve  cells,  new  centers  of 
nervous  energy  ever  develop  after  the  earliest  stages  of  growth  ?  Can 
special  foods  influence  brain  growth  ?  Is  there  any  possible  environ- 
ment of  the  mother  by  which  the  character  of  body  and  brain  in  the 
child  can  be  improved  ?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  can  be 
grouped  under  the  comprehensive  one  of  the  relative  eftect  of  heredity 
and  environment.  In  the  laboratories  and  in  the  historical  seminaries  of 
the  universities  we  are  groping  for  the  answers  and  in  the  meantime, 
awaiting  the  results,  we  are  just  empirically  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
meet  each  momentary  demand.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  facts  enough 
already  at  hand  to  more  than  supply  the  child  with  intellectual  food.  But 
each  new  fact  leads  to  a  new  adjustment  of  the  old  ideas  and  an  intensity 
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of  interest  centers  in  the  new,  which  is  very  difficult  to  arouse  with  regard 
to  the  old.  The  multipHcation  table  was  doubtless  once  a  new  and 
growing  piece  of  knowledge  at  the  limit  of  the  known  and  proba- 
bly then  it  was  interesting,  now  it  is  only  a  tool.  That  this  new- 
ness is  a  factor  in  education  is  more  or  less  understood  and  has  prac- 
tical illustration  in  the  Chautauquas,  the  university  extension  movements, 
the  summer  schools.  The  learner  wishes  to  get  to  the  highest  authority 
in  a  subject,  and  the  highest  authority  knows  that  his  greatest  thought  if 
simply  stated  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  average,  earnest 
seeker. 

Let  n;e  draw  other  illustrations  from  science.  The  Nixon  bill  puts  in 
the  hands  of  Cornell  university  a  fund  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  the  sciences  underlying  agriculture.  Why  is  this  so  ? 
Why  could  not  a  lesser  agency  than  a  university  do  this  elementary 
work  ?  Because  only  in  such  an  institution  are  men  to  be  found  who  are 
at  once  investigators  and  teachers;  the  men  who  know  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  see  their  application,  who  can  select  from  the  mass  those 
which  can  be  correlated  with  the  knowledge  already  possessed,  and  can 
tell  it  so  simply  that  it  is  intelligible  to  the  child  or  the  untrained  adult. 
The  statement  must  be  divested  of  technicality,  must  be  alive  with  that 
sympathy  which  comes  from  profound  knowledge.  The  head  of  a 
university  department,  after  years  of  investigation,  with  illustrations  as 
perfect  as  artistic  handiwork  and  new  methods  of  photography  and 
printing  can  give,  tells  the  history  of  apple  twigs  so  that  the  farmer  can 
gain  an  idea  as  to  how  he  may  lielp  his  trees  to  give  more  fruit ;  so  that 
the  child  can  follow  the  thought  and  with  a  twig  from  another  tree 
reconstruct  the  story  of  its  effort,  its  success  or  failure.  The  mother  who 
studies  with  the  child  has  one  more  path  open  by  which  she  sees  that  in 
every  living  thing  is  struggle,  growth  and  adaptation  and  the  bond 
between  her  thought  and  the  source  of  life  is  drawn  closer. 

In  another  of  these  Nixon  bill  leaflets,  thousands  on  thousands  of 
young  and  old  are  taken  into  the  repulsive  home  of  the  tent- caterpillar 
only  to  find  it  a  marvel,  hung  with  silken  tapestries.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  shown  that  this  home  and  safe  retreat  from  rain  is  the  vulnerable 
point  at  which  to  attack  the  pest  and  clear  the  orchards  from  its  ravages. 

Another  thing  I  have  seen  within  this  year;  a  scholarly  professor 
whose  specialty  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  in  the  anatomic 
sciences,  neurology,  has  given  a  series  of  lessons  on  physiology  to  a  class 
of  school  children  of  seven  lo  nine  years  of  age.  Among  them  was  one 
upon  his  specialty,  the  brain.     The  uncertain  little  fingers  touched  real 
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brain,  drew  real  brain,  and  were  given  names  for  the  larger  parts.  The 
children  responded  with  an  intensity  of  interest,  partly  born  of  the 
natural  curiosity  of  the  child,  but  more  a  response  to  the  vital  knowledge 
of  the  master  who  led  their  thought.  So  we  see  that  the  university 
teacher  and  the  common  school  might  and  should  be  very  close 
together. 

But  we  can  not  spare  from  their  present  work  of  investigation  the 
few  men  and  women  in  the  country  who  are  specialists,  to  preach 
their  gospel  in  the  highways  and  hedges.  We  need  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  shall  go  to  these  specialists  and  receive 
such  training  that  they  can  give  hving  inspiration  to  the  children. 
We  need  more  and  more  places  where  this  supreme  training  can  be 
acquired,  we  need  finally  a  national  university  where  in  quiet  thoughtful- 
ncss  the  newest  questions  may  be  solved  and  the  oldest  be  reconsidered. 
The  knowledge  gained  here  at  the  very  surface  of  the  known,  will  then 
penetrate  through  college  and  high  school  and  common  school  to  the 
living  units  of  the  great  democratic  mass,  that  each  may  live  a  life  richer 
in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  He  at  the  very  outside  not  only  gives  to  him 
within  but  some  day  he  helps  the  pupil  now  standing  at  his  side  to  mount 
upon  his  shoulders  and  push  a  little  farther  into  the  hitherto  unknown 
universal  knowledge. 

The  idea  I  would  advocate  is  only  an  extension  of  the  work  so  nobly 
begun,  so  well  represented  in  the  work  of  this  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Only  I  should  lay  the  stress  still  more  on  the  quality  of  the 
teacher.  The  need  which  the  founders  of  our  republic  felt  lor  a  center  of 
inspiration  in  matters  of  education,  which  Washington  so  keenly  felt  that 
by  his  will  he  left  a  foundation  for  it  :  this  need  has  been  masked  by  the 
growth  of  graduate  departm.ents  in  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard,  in  Colum- 
bia and  Cornell,  and  many  others.  The  need  is  masked  but  not  met,  for 
not  an  institution  in  the  country  could  greatly  enlarge  its  graduate  de- 
partments, and  some  are  of  necessity  narrowing  their  scope  to  undergrad- 
uate and  professional  schools.  This  need  every  institution  dependent  on 
private  gifts  must  feel  soon  or  late.  State  institutions  such  as  Michigan 
university  must  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  citizens  for  collegiate  edu- 
cation leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  Many  of  the  states  have  as  yet 
hardly  risen  at  their  highest  level  to  collegiate  work.  Hence  to  meet  the 
demand  for  graduate  work,  for  the  investigator  who  has  a  problem  to  meet 
which  is  too  great  for  his  narrow  resources,  or  for  the  teacher  who 
must  refresh  himself  at  the  fountain  in  order  to  gain  strength  to 
carry     the    living     gospel     to    the    pupil,    a    national     university     is 
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needed.  It  should  have  the  support  of  goverament  and  should  also 
attract  to  itself  private  munificence.  Moreover  a  center  of  education  in 
which  the  farthest  state  would  hold  an  interest  would  be  a  bond,  as  in- 
visible as  gravitation  but  powerful  to  hold  it  true  to  its  allegiance. 

We  need  a  national  university  on  account  of  the  common  school,  and 
of  the  whole  people  in  order  i)  to  be  better  prepared  for  the  changed 
conditions  which  machinery  is  producing  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  as 
well  as  the  physical  life  of  the  people;  2)  that  the  facts  of  nature  in  plant 
and  animal  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  race  may  be  so  surely  ascertained 
that  the  theories  of  education  which  we  base  on  such  knowledge  may  be 
every  year  more  nearly  correct  and  that  thereby  a  better  race  of  men 
may  be  consciously  evolved ;  3)  that  teachers  all  over  the  land  from  high 
to  low  may  feel  that  their  success  is  due  not  to  methods  of  teaching,  not 
to  special  facts  taught,  but  to  the  spirit  in  which  facts  are  approached, 
may  feel  that  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  the  facts  are  in  language  or 
history  or  science,  if  they  are  made  living  by  the  personal  knowledge  of 
thoughtful  investigation. 


THE  CREATION   OF  A  NATIONAL.  UNIVERSITY  BY  COOPERATION 

BETWEEN  EXISTING  UNIVERSITIES 

Prof.  Sidney  G.  Ashmore — One  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  educational  progress  in  New  York  state  is  an  almost  total  lack  of 
cooperation  between  its  several  colleges  or  universities.  Each  college 
or  university  stands  by  itself,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  has  its  own 
faculty  and  its  own  students,  and  except  in  athletics  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  any  sister  institution.  There  is  no  interchange  of  ideas :  no 
knowledge  in  the  one  place  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  other;  or  if  com- 
parisons are  made  they  are  often  considered  to  be  invidious,  or  as  likely 
to  give  rise  to  jealousies,  and  are  frowned  on  accordingly.  The  smaller 
college  is  often  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  peculiar  methods  of  the  large  one, 
and  the  latter  is  wont  to  ignore  utterly  the  claims  and  merits  of  its  diminu- 
tive rival.  Doubtless  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  confined  to  New  York, 
though  in  some  quarters,  as  in  New  England,  there  is  certainly  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  intercommunication  and  sympathy  between  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  But  the  fact  that  it  exists  at  all  in  this 
great  state  is  sufficient  reason  why  a  word  should  be  said  in  reference 
to  it. 

In  education,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  field  of  labor,  coopera- 
tion should  be  encouraged;  rivalry  (except  that  of  the  most  elevated  and 
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friendly  sort)  should  be  condemned.  The  teacher,  whether  in  the  so- 
called  university,  the  college,  or  the  secondary  school,  is  credited  with  a 
particular  desire  to  labor  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  this  fact  is  a 
bond  between  him  and  all  others  of  a  like  calling,  a  pledge  of  mutual 
support  and  sympathy.  A  certain  unity  of  purpose  should  bind  together 
all  teachers  and  all  institutions  of  learning,  and  render  them  willing  to 
work  together  toward  the  attainment  of  greater  and  more  extended  results 
than  those  which  they  can  accomplish  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  For 
example,  what  is  to  prevent  the  faculties  of  Hamilton,  Colgate,  Syracuse, 
Union  and  Rochester,  not  to  speak  of  Cornell  and  Columbia,  from  enter- 
ing into  an  arrangement  by  means  of  which  what  is  wanting  in  one  col 
lege  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  supplied  by  another.  Here  is  a  department 
of  study  at  Syracuse  which  is  imperfectly  equipped,  or  perhaps  all  but 
lacking.  At  Hamilton  the  corresponding  department  is  well  supplied. 
Now  practical  cooperation,  to  my  mind,  would  include  the  devising  of  a 
method  that  should  render  possible  an  exchange  of  lecturers  or  pro- 
fessors, say  for  the  period  of  a  term  or  half  a  term,  with  the  object  of 
making  good  to  Syracuse  the  subject  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made  by  that  university,  and  involving  a  reciprocal  favor  on  her  part  to 
Hamilton.  This  may  not,  on  first  thought,  seem  practical ;  but  if  an 
idea  is  believed  to  be  a  good  one  some  means  will  be  found  to  put  it  into 
execution.     At  all  events  the  experiment  may  always  be  tried. 

Cooperation  might  also  imply  a  common  council  of  some  sort,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  various  college  faculties,  whose  special 
business  it  should  be  to  set  a  standard  of  scholarship  capable  of  being 
maintained  by  all  the  colleges  alike.  This  too  may  seem  to  be  impractical. 
But  whether  it  is  or  not,  there  are  two  points  on  which  the  colleges  might 
well  confer  together,  and  if  possible,  reach  an  understanding.  These  are 
the  standard  for  admission  and  the  standard  for  graduation.  Are  students 
to  be  admitted  only  on  examination,  or  also  by  certificate ;  and  if  the  latter, 
then  what  certificates  shall  be  received  and  what  rejected  ?  A  mutual 
understanding  and  agreement  on  these  questions  is  desirable.  A  com- 
mon standard  and  a  common  method  touching  admission  to  the  college 
or  university  would  be  helpful  to  all  concerned.  If  students  are  to  be 
admitted  to  college  on  the  certificate  of  the  regents,  let  this  be  the  gen- 
eral practice.  If  other  certificates  are  to  be  accepted  let  there  be  an 
understanding  among  the  colleges  in  regard  to  them,  and  let  the  schools 
which  enter  into  this  relation  with  the  colleges  be  duly  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  college,  as,  in  a  sense,  cooperative  with  and  responsible  for 
the  good  work  of  that  college.     I  am  not  in  favor  of  admission  by  cer- 
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tificate.  In  one  department  of  study  at  least  1  know  that  it  works  badly 
But  the  only  thing  that  can  render  admission  by  certificate  tolerably 
saiisfactory  is  a  distinct  and  definite  system  of  mutual  cooperation, 
affecting  not  merely  the  relations  of  the  colleges,  one  to  another,  but  also 
those  of  the  colleges  and  the  schools. 

To-day  the  colleges  in  this  state  and  elsewhere  are  admitting  students 
on  school  certificates,  and  without  examination,  not  so  much  because 
they  feel  that  they  can  trust  the  schools  to  do  good  work  (the  only  just 
reason  for  doing  so),  as  because  they  are  afraid  of  one  another.  A  can- 
didate, if  he  knows  that  he  is  to  be  examined  if  he  applies  for  admission 
at  Syracuse  or  Union,  will  go  to  Hamilton  or  AVilliams,  or  vice  versa. 
The  colleges  are  anxious  to  secure  as  many  students  as  possible,  and  the 
competition  induces  a  certain  laxity  regardii)g  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, which  is  bad  for  all  concerned.  The  remedy  for  this,  I  believe, 
lies  in  cooperation;  and  cooperation  means  simply  the  extension  of  the 
university  influence  till  it  embraces  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
state.  1  am  using  the  term  university  in  a  broad  sense,  in  which  it  is 
well  understood  in  America.  Under  these  circumstances  the  college 
will  cease  to  distrust  the  very  certificate  which  it  feels  obliged  to  accept, 
and  the  school  will  no  longer  take  offense  if  its  certificate  is  not  honored 
by  the  college.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to 
solve  the  problem  in  this  paper;  but  I  believe  that  this  sort  of  union 
among  our  colleges  should  be  promoted  by  the  faculties  —  the  great  ob- 
ject to  be  kept  in  view  by  all  being  not  the  number  of  students  to  be 
gained,  nor  the  saving  of  labor  for  teachers  and  examiners,  but  scholar- 
ship, or  rather,  uniformity  of  scholarship.  That  a  man  should  be  able 
to  enter  the  B.  A.  course  at  Rochester  who  can  not  get  into  Syracuse ; 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  become  a  student  at  Union  when  he  can 
not  pass  into  Cornell  betokens  a  slate  of  things  detrimental  to  the  high- 
est educational  interests  of  our  state  and  country,  and  I  hope  to  live  to 
see  it  corrected.  Let  us  institute  reform  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
either  agree  on  a  uniform  system  of  entrance  examinations,  or  reach  a 
mutual  understanding  in  reference  to  certificates  of  admission.  This 
would  be,  to  my  mind,  one  step  in  the  direction  of  a  great  state  or  even 
national  university  formed  through  cooperation  on  the  part  of  existing 
educational  institutions. 

Again,  as  to  the  standards  of  scholarshij)  within  the  colleges  or  univer- 
sities (and  here  again  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  present  with  the  distinctions 
very  properly  drawn  between  college  and  university  courses)  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  two  colleges  of  the  state  the  standards  of  scholarehip 
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arc  the  same.  I  use  the  word  scholarship  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense. 
A  man  who  takes  a  degree  in  agriculture  or  in  mechanical  engineering, 
however  worthy  he  may  be,  is  not  necessarily  a  scholar,  or  even  an  edu- 
cated man,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  university  sense.  But  a  man  on 
whom  is  bestowed  the  degree  of  B.  A.  ought  to  be  an  educated  man  in 
the  university  sense,  and  the  fact  that  he  often  is  not  so  reflects  seriously 
on  our  standards  and  our  system.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  broadened 
out  the  university  idea  here  in  America  till  it  is  flattened  into  latitudina- 
rianism,  and  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  proportion.  We  graduate  the 
purely  technical  man  side  by  side  with  the  man  of  letters.  They  are 
both  university  men  according  to  our  view,  and  both  are  equally  well  edu- 
cated. The  school  of  technology,  the  school  of  law,  the  school  of  medicine, 
instead  of  receiving  students  only  on  condition  that  they  have  previously 
undergone  a  college  training  in  arts  and  literature  are  glad  to  rake  in  their 
pupils  directly  from  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  make  the  proud  boast 
that  the  distinctively  professional  training  received  at  their  hands  will  alone 
make  them  good  men  and  citizens  as  effectually  as  the  broad  and  general 
cultivation  both  of  mind  and  body  which  is  to  be  had  presumably  in  the 
colleges.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
technical  school  form  a  nominal  part  of  the  university  or  be  set  up  in 
a  place  by  itself.  The  two  things  should  be  differentiated  and  kept  dis- 
tinct. We  college  men  are  prone  to  forget  that  we  are  not  the  directors 
of  a  school  of  technology,  or  indeed  of  any  professional  school.  We  are 
trying  to  impart  to  the  young  men  in  our  charge  a  general  cultivation  of 
mind  which  shall  prepare  them  the  better  to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
technical  or  professional  school  or  of  any  other  calling  in  life  to  which 
they  may  be  eligible.  We  are  aiming  at  as  wide  a  development  as  pos- 
sible of  the  human  faculties,  mental,  moral  and  physical.  *  1  regard  the 
improvement  and  education  of  the  mind  as  the  special  business  of  the 
college  or  university,'  says  Mr  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  in  his  work  on  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  '  And  I  should  expect  the  graduates  of  a 
college  or  university,*  adds  the  same  writer,  *  to  be  men  of  more  intel- 
lectual power  and  refinement  than  the  mass  of  the  community.'  This  is 
the  idea  which  should  be  dominant  in  the  college  or  university. 

But  there  is  a  tendency  with  us  college  men  to  lose  sight  of  this  purpose, 
this  ideal  —  a  tendency  to  let  every  thing  count,  as  the  saying  goes  —  a 
tendency  to  make  the  college  cuniculum  a  common  dumping  ground,  as 
a  recent  writer  has  put  it,  for  every  possible  variety  of  instruction,  and  to 
put  upon  every  possible  grade  of  capacity  and  attainment  the  self-same 
stamp  of  approval. 
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I  look  upon  the  recent  decision  of  the  authorities  of  Cornell  university, 
whereby  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  open  to  all  students  alike, 
whether  they  graduate  in  the  department  of  letters  or  in  one  of  the  courses 
in  applied  science  —  I  look  upon  this  change  from  the  old  order  of  things, 
if  I  understand  it  aright,  as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  likely  to  depre- 
ciate learning,  and  to  exalt  the  courses  in  the  purely  mechanical  arts,  not 
in  company  with,  but  at  the  expense  of  that  broad  cultivation  of  mind 
which  is  the  making  of  good  citizens  and  true  men. 

Look  at  some  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  who,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  system,  go  forth  into  the  world  as  university  men.  Many  of  them 
do  not  know  the  first  rudiments  of  their  mother  tongue.  There  are  men 
among  them  who  can  not  speak  or  write  correct  English  —  men  who 
invariably  employ  the  double  negative,  who  place  a  singular  verb  after 
a  plural  noun  or  pronoun,  who  say  *  come  '  for  *  came,*  and  who  make 
such  havoc  of  their  prepositions  that  one  wonders  whether  they  were  not 
born  in  some  foreign  land. 

Now  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  technical  school  to  correct  this  sort  of 
thing  —  or  at  least  it  should  not  be.  Such  schools  have  a  different  work 
to  accomplish.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  that  more  general  knowledge  of  language  and  literature  and 
philosophy  which  .shall  at  least  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  ignorance 
as  this  particular  mode  of  speaking  distinctly  implies. 

Now  the  principle  which  I  have  endeavored  here  to  lay  before  you 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  common  understanding  among  the  colleges  ot 
our  state,  by  which  no  amount  of  training  in  purely  technical  or  profess- 
ional matters  should  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  in  the  college  for  general 
culture,  or  entitle  the  undergraduate  to  a  literary  degree.  And  more 
than  this,  the  technical  schools  should  join  hands  with  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  an  endeavor  to  correct  the  evil.  They  should  undoubtedly 
refuse  admittance  to  candidates  who  have  not  already  graduated  some- 
where in  one  of  the  collegiate  literary  courses 

Cooperation  in  this  regard  will  do  more  perhaps  than  anything  else  to 
strengthen  the  system  of  education  which  is  already  the  pride  of  the 
Empire  state.  It  will  bring  more  distinctly  into  view  the  true  object  of 
the  American  college,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  American  school  with  a 
distinctively  professional  bias  on  the  other,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
each ;  and  out  of  it  may  grow  a  truly  national  university  to  which  other 
nations  will  point  with  admiration,  if  not  with  envy,  because  in  it  will 
be  found  the  very  essence  of  what  is  just  and  good,  and  adapted,  above 
all  else,  to  the  needs  of  the  people  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
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THK  KI.IMINATION  OF  liNDESlKAItLE  COMrKTlTlON  BETWEEN  COL- 
LEGES IN  SECl'RIN^i  STUDENTS  RY  SCHOLARSHIPS.  REMISSION  OF 
TUITION,  UNDUE  CONCESSIONS  FOR  DEFICIENT  PREPARATION,  OK 
OTHER  METHODS  OF  DOUBTFUL  EDUCATIONAL  EXPEDIENCY 

Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond  —  This  subject,  as  you  see  at  once, 
is  thoroughly  administrative  in  its  nature  and  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to 
popular  discussion.  It  does  not  suggest  any  great  principles  of  educa- 
tional work ;  it  belongs  more  to  a  council  of  college  presidents  than  to 
such  a  general  conference  of  teachers  as  this.  Nevertheless  it  may  not 
be  altogether  unprofitable  to  discuss  it  here.  You  will  notice  that  the 
subject  speaks  of  undesirable  competition,  implying  that  there  is  compe- 
tition which  is  desirable,  which  no  one,  1  think,  will  question.  It  is 
better  for  the  cause  of  education  that  there  should  be  rival  institutions, 
each  making  the  strongest  appeal  possible  for  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  community.  In  our  world,  as  in  the  business  world,  that  compe- 
tition which  improves  quality,  which  increases  patronage  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  is  legitimate  and  desirable.  But  when  competition  leads  to  the 
introduction  of  questionable  methods,  cheapening  quality  as  it  cheapens 
prices,  seeking  to  secure  custom  by  offering  prize  packages  of  whatever 
description,  then  it  becomes  a  i)ublic  nuisance  and  is  injurious  to  both 
the  buyers  and  the  sellers.  I  do  not  want  to  press  that  comparison 
between  education  and  business.  They  are  unlike  in  many  particulars. 
They  are  however  very  much  alike  in  their  desire  for  patronage  and  that 
gives  point  to  the  illustration.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  essential 
superiority  of  a  college  or  educational  institution  that  strives  to  increase 
its  efficiency,  strives  to  secure  better  educational  results,  the  fact  remains 
ihat  the  i)eople  generally  recognize  and  apply  the  numerical  standard. 
It  is  a  question  of  numbers  in  the  popular  mind,  and  it  is  that  which 
leads  to  most  of  the  undesirable  C(>mpeiition  between  our  colleges.  It 
hapi)ens  fretpently,  is  happening  every  day  almost,  that  a  student  finds 
himself  solicited  by  two  or  more  rival  institutions,  each  vying  with  the 
other  in  offering  inducements.  This  is  the  evil  to  be  overcome.  Per- 
haps the  most  pernicious  influence  is  that  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student,  making  him  look  upon  himself  as  a  kind  of  prize  that  the  college 
is  under  obligations  to  him  for  having  secured.  That  undoubtedly  is 
not  true  of  the  larger  institutions,  but  1  think  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  of 
the  smaller  institutions.  This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  evil  which  we  are 
to  consider  seriously. 
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The  first  step  toward  eliminating  this  undesirable  competition  lies  in 
the  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  number  of  students 
is  not  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  life  of  an  institution  of 
learning.  Theoretically  we  all  say  tliat,  but  when  we  try  to  live  up  to 
our  creed  we  find  almost  insurmountable  obstacles. 

As  I  have  already  suggested  the  numerical  standard  is  that  which  the 
public  accepts  unhesitatingly ;  more  than  this,  it  is  the  test  that  our 
alumni  apply.  Every  college  president  here — I  do  not  know  how  many 
there  are,  but  I  see  some— will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  about 
the  first  question  an  alumnus  asks  when  he  meets  his  president,  is  this: 
*  How  many  students  have  you  now  ?  What  are  the  prospects  for  next 
year's  class  ?*  Now  meeting  that  question  constantly,  college  authorities 
can  not  help  being  somewhat  influenced  by  it.  Add  to  the  oj)inion  of  the 
public  and  the  opinion  of  the  alumni,  the  often  ill-concealed  thought  of 
the  board  of  trustees  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  this  the  covert  suspic- 
ion, if  not  the  charge,  that  any  attempt  to  raise  any  other  standard  than 
that  of  numbers  is  a  confession  at  once  of  failure  and  defeat,  is  a  cry  of 
sour  grapes  that  deceives  no  one,  and  you  see  at  once  the  force  of  the 
temptation  before  our  college  authorities  to  enter  into  competition  strongly, 
vigorously,  directly  for  students,  no  matter  what  sacrifice  of  personal 
dignity  it  may  involve.  The  only  way  to  oppose  this  successfully,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  hold  doggedly,  if  you  please,  to  the  idea  that  there  are 
other  things  more  important  than  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  do  that  with  the  atmosphere  such  as  it  is.  But  the  only  way  to 
do  it  is  to  get  in  mind  the  true  mission  of  the  college,  its  most  important 
work,  and  that  is  to  deal  with  the  men  already  upon  its  rolls  without  ref- 
erence to  prospective  students,  or  without  supreme  regard  to  prospective 
students.  That,  I  think,  is  a  clear  and  sharp  distinction  which  we  can 
all  recognize.  I  do  not  have  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible  to  administer  a  college  successfully,  to  secure  the  best 
educational  results  when  the  dominant  thought  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  students,  because  naturally  the  administration  will  take  the  direction  of 
the  dominant  thought.  Concessions  will  be  made  and  discipline  will  be 
relaxed  in  order  that  you  may  not  lose  students,  to  the  injury  of  those 
whose  presence  constitutes  the  first  and  the  most  important  responsibility 
that  college  authorities  have.  I  am  confident  that  what  1  have  said  will 
be  taken  by  some  as  indicating  my  belief  that  an  increase  in  numbers 
leads  to  decreased  efficiency.  I  do  not  believe  that ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
beUeve  that  a  certain  number  of  students  up  to  a  given  limit  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  educational  work.     I  do 
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not  say  therefore  that  an  increase  in  numbers  means  decreased  deficiency, 
but  I  do  say  that  a  supreme  desire  for  numbers  leads  almost  inevitably  to 
decreased  efficiency.  I  am  not  making  a  plea  for  the  small  college. 
Other  things  being  equal,  I  would  much  rather  be  at  the  head  of  a  large 
institution  than  a  small  institution.  I  hope,  and  I  confidently  expect 
Union  college  to  grow  numerically,  and  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  does 
not,  but  much  as  I  desire  this,  I  desire  other  things  more.  I  would 
rather  that  a  smaller  class  should  enter  next  year  than  this  year,  and  a 
still  smaller  class  the  year  following,  than  that  for  the  sake  of  increased 
numbers  Union  college  should  be  untrue  to  the  noblest  and  worthiest 
ideals  of  an  institution  of  learning  or  should  make  a  bid  for  patronage 
that  would  compromise  either  its  dignity  or  its  scholarship.  I  am  not 
making  a  plea  for  the  small  college,  but  I  am  making  a  plea  for  a  higher 
conception  of  the  essential  thing  about  a  college  than  that  which  is  held 
by  the  public  generally.  Where  if  not  in  our  colleges  should  we  find 
opposition  to  this  American  tendency  to  worship  bigness  as  if  it  were 
greatness  and  to  feel  that  the  true  test  of  everything  is  size.  This  how- 
ever is  only  incidental.  The  thought  I  wish  specially  to  emphasize  is  this, 
that  the  secret  of  all  undesirable  competition  —  I  do  not  say  of  most 
of  it,  but  I  do  say  the  secret  of  all  undesirable  competition  is  an  uncom- 
mon anxiety  for  more  students,  and  the  best  way  to  remove  the  undesirable 
competition  is  to  do  away  with  the  uncommon  anxiety,  and  the  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  devote  ourselves  supremely  to  the  work  in  hand,  to  the 
students  already  on  our  rolls. 

Let  us  imagine  that  this  can  not  be  done,  that  there  will  be  competi- 
tion. It  is  still  possible  to  eliminate  the  more  undesirable  features  by  an 
agreement  among  the  colleges  themselves,  or  by  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  each  college  to  do  two  things :  first  to  insist  absolutely  upon  the 
requirements  for  admission.  I  have  had  only  three  years  of  experience 
in  college  work  and  am  therefore  among  those  who  know  the  least  about 
it,  but  in  these  three  years  1  have  learned  one  thing :  that  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  modern  college  is  the  special  course  beginning  nowhere  and 
leading  to  nothing.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10  special  course  students 
come  to  the  institution  only  that  they  may  be  identified  with  the  college, 
not  for  any  serious  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  So  in  nine  cases 
out  of  10  the  college  that  receives  special  students  receives  them  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  numbers,  not  of  adding  to  its  eflficiency, 
not  of  adding  in  any  way  to  its  worth  as  an  educational  institution. 
Men  prepared  to  follow  special  lines  of  study  should  go  to  a  university, 
not  to  a  college.     I  am  speaking  now  more  specially  of  the  colleges 
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themselves,  and  so  I  say  abolish  special  courses.  Make  it  impossible 
for  any  man's  name  to  appear  on  the  roll  unless  he  has  been  admitted  to 
a  regular  course,  meeting  all  the  requirements  for  the  course,  and  you 
have  gone  far  to  eliminate  undesirable  competition. 

Then  let  there  be  an  agreement  among  the  colleges,  or  let  there  be  a 
distinct  determination  on  the  part  of  each  college  to  offer  no  financial 
aid  to  any  student  who  has  had  the  promise  of  financial  aid  from  another 
institution.  A  letter  that  comes  to  college  presidents  frequently  reads 
like  this.  If  I  make  a  mistake  in  the  wording  any  other  college  president 
here  can  correct  me :  •  I  want  an  education  but  I  am  a  poor  boy  and 
must  work  my  way  through  college.  I  have  the  offer  of  free  tuition 
from  a  certain  college  (naming  it),  but  1  prefer  your  institution  if  I  can 
get  a  scholarship  there.  What  can  you  do  for  me  ?  Have  you  any 
scholarship  that  gives  money  in  addition  to  free  tuition?'  That  letter 
comes  so  constantly  that  you  can  see  at  once  the  way  opened  to 
undesirable  competition.  The  first  college  made  its  offer  in  gqod  faith  ; 
if  the  second  college  offers  anything  more  it  is  nothing  less  than  an 
attempt  to  purchase  the  attendance  of  that  student.  There  is  only  one 
answer  to  be  given  to  a  letter  of  that  kind,  an  absolute  refusal  to  make 
an  offer.  I  always  write,  *  We  are  glad  to  give  financial  aid  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  those  who  need  it  who  can  not  get  an  education  without  it. 
As  you  can  get  financial  aid  at  the  college  named  by  you,  we  are  freed 
from  all  responsibility  concerning  you  and  the  scholarship  can  be  given 
to  another,  for  we  always  have  more  applications  than  we  can  grant.' 
Letters  are  not  always  so  frank  as  this  I  have  named,  and  very  often 
colleges  go  unwittingly  into  competition.  In  a  talk  with  Pres.  Carter  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  many  men  on  my  scholarship  list  had  also 
applied  to  him,  and  this  suggested  the  desirability  of  comparing  these 
lists  if  possible.  But  that  is  impracticable,  and  it  is  undesirable  after  all, 
because  the  honest  men  ought  not  to  have  their  names  paraded  in  that 
way  for  the  sake  of  discovering  a  few  men  who  are  trying  to  trade  upon 
the  scholarships  of  the  college.  The  same  result  however  could  be 
effected  if  each  college  would  add  a  clause  to  the  scholarship  blank, 
which  is  always  sent  1  suppose  to  every  student  who  applies  for  a 
scholarship,  to  this  effect :  *  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  received  no 
offer  of  financial  aid  from  any  other  college  or  university/  If  our  colleges 
will  only  unite  in  carrying  out  some  such  plan  as  that,  we  shall  do  much 
to  eliminate  undesirable  competition. 

A  final  suggestion  upon  the  general  subject.  Most  of  our  New  York 
state  colleges  draw   their  students  from  the  public  high  schools,   and 
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because  the  supply  of  high  school  graduates  going  to  college  is  limited, 
we  have  the  competition  of  which  I  have  spoken.  One  way  to  eliminate 
this  competition  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  prospective  students,  and 
that  can  be  done  by  our  colleges  coming  into  closer  fellowship  wnth 
secondary  school  life  with  this  idea,  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  college 
training,  to  increase  the  general  enthusiasm  for  higher  education.  It  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  my  address  to  say  how  this  may  be  done,  but 
tiimi)ly  to  suggest  that  if  it  is  done  our  colleges  will  do  much  to  meet  the 
perfectly  honorable  and  legitimate  desire  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  students.  Increase  the  supply  and  every  college  will  get  more 
students.  Here  is  a  large  field  in  which  we  can  work  in  perfect  harmony 
one  with  another.  There  is  no  greater  need  in  New  York  state  to-day,  I 
believe,  than  a  union  of  our  colleges  in  an  intelligent,  determined  and 
far-reaching  effort  to  inspire  our  young  men  with  a  desire  to  make  the 
best  possible  men  of  themselves,  to  get  the  largest  possible  equipment 
for  life.  Our  colleges  ought  to  oppose  the  commercial  spirit  which  is 
cutting  short  the  intellectual  growth  of  our  young  men,  hurrying  them 
from  school  to  business,  and  in  doing  that,  in  cultivating  the  spirit  which 
I  have  suggested,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  the  most  for  themselves 
but  they  will  be  rendering  the  largest  service  to  the  state  and  the  nation. 


STANDARDS  OF  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION 

Dean  B.  H.  Ripton — I  understand  that  I  am  expected  to  speak  of 
standards  of  admission  and  graduation  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  uniformity  of  requirement  and  procedure  in  the  colleges  of 
New  York  state.  In  one  particular,  and  probably  in  one  only,  uniform- 
ity may  be  readily  attained ;  and  that  is  in  the  amount  of  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  classical  course.  Here  the  present  requirements  are  so 
similar  and  so  stable  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  that  would  include  all  the  colleges  of  the  state.  But  as 
soon  as  we  leave  the  classical  course,  we  find  considerable,  though  not, 
1  think,  insurmountable  difficulties  in  requirements.  All  agree  that  the 
boy  who  has  not  studied  (jreek  should  present  for  entrance  to  college, 
Latin  and  at  least  one  modern  language;  or,  if  he  has  neither  Latin  or 
Greek,  then  he  must  have  a  larger  preparation  in  language,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  science ;  but  in  present  practice  there  is  no  agreement  as  to 
what  this  larger  requirement  shall  be. 

Cornell  university  has  taken  the  lead  in  demanding  of  the  student  who 
enters  without  either  Latin  or  Greek,  an  amount  of  French,  German  and 
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mathematics  which  demands  at  least  as  much  time  for  preparation  as  the 
fullest  classical  requirement.  ^  I  think  we  must  all  admire  this  boldly  con- 
sistent action  of  Cornell  university.  It  has  had  at  least  one  good  result; 
it  has  increased  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  classical 
course.  But  this  good  result  is  largely  due  to  a  very  decided  disadvan- 
tage of  the  plan — comparatively  few  schools  are  prepared  to  give  young 
men  the  needful  instruction  in  these  subjects ;  and  we  must  heed  the 
warning  of  a  recent  writer  not  to  attempt  to  make  the  standards  of  the 
schools,  to  take  boys  as  the  schools  furnish  them  to  us,  and  not  to  permit 
the  colleges  to  pose  *  as  the  "Great  I  Ams"  of  the  world  of  thought.* 
As  a  i)ractical  matter,  I  think  that  we  must,  for  the  present,  grant  some 
indulgence  to  the  schools  that  are  not  yet  prepared  to  give  to  modern 
languages,  to  science,  and  to  mathematics,  the  same  time  and  the  same 
thoroughness  of  instruction  that  are  now  given  to  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and 
to  add  gradually  to  our  reciuirements  as  the  schools  prepare  themselves, 
as  they  are  rapidly  doing,  to  furnish  the  desired  instruction.  But  prepa- 
ration for  college  is  not  merely  a  question  of  time  spent  in  study.  What 
subjects  shall  be  studied  ? 

I  do  not  wish  even  to  appear  to  criticize  any  other  college,  and  so  I 
beg  permission  to  present  a  statement  from  the  college  with  which  J  have 
the  honor  of  being  connected,  which  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  some 
criticism.  The  catalogue  of  Union  college  has  this  announcement: 
*  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  French  class  in  the  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  will  be  examined  as  in  2  (i.  e.  for  the  classical  course) 
except  that  an  equivalent  amount  of  French  or  German  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Greek.*  Now,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  equivalent  for  Greek. 
Certainly,  a  man  may  be  educated  —  liberally  educated  —  without  Greek, 
or  even  without  Latin,  and  yet  1  think  that  such  a  man  has  missed  some- 
thing, a  certain  finer  something  which,  so  far,  has  come  only  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  the  life,  and  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
world.  Other  languages  may  be  just  as  useful  to  the  scholar,  in  many 
ways  even  more  useful.  The  distinguished  president  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity has  written  of  the  study  of  Latin  :  '  1  do  not  advise  anyone  to  omit 
Latin  from  his  course  of  studies.  1  know  very  well  that  sooner  or  later 
the  specialist  in  philosophy,  history,  or  linguistics  feels  the  need  of  a  good 
knowledge  of  Latin  as  an  instrument  to  work  with.  It  is  safest  for  every 
boy  and  girl  beginning  to  prepare  for  a  college  education  to  assume  that 
sooner  or  later  a  knowledge  of  Latin  will  prove  a  veritable  necessity.' 

If  we  should  substitute  the  word  •  German  '  for  *  Latin,'  this  would  be 
at  least  equally  true.      Yet,  while  we  may  believe  that  the  time  will  soon 
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come  when  German  will  be  taught  in  our  schools  as  thoroughly  and  as 
scientifically  as  Greek,  even  if  we  can  believe  that  sometime  the  study  of 
German  will  give  as  fine  and  as  sound  a  mental  training  as  the  study  of 
Greek,  is  any  one  of  us  bold  enough  to  foretell  the  time  when  any  Ger- 
man author  will  have  the  same  place  in  the  world's  literature  and  mental 
life  as  Homer  or  Plato,  or  even  as  Virgil  or  Cicero?  Can  any  of  us  fore- 
see the  time  when  the  German  contribution  to  civilization,  great  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  will  equal  the  eternal  impress  that  Greece  has  given  to 
science,  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  ?  The  education  based  on 
modern  languages  may  be  just  as  useful  as  the  classical  education,  but  it 
must  be  different  —  different  not  only  in  method,  but  in  result. 

The  colleges  of  the  state  of  New  York  agree  that  there  should  be  a 
college  course  including  Greek,  for  which  Greek  must  be  offered  in  prepa- 
ration ;  and  the  general  requirement  will  doubtless  remain  about  as  it  is 
now.  They  are  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  course  including  Latin  but 
not  Greek,  and  that  in  place  of  Greek  there  shall  be  required  one  modern 
language,  in  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  possibilities  of  school 
preparation,  and  perhaps  some  additional  subject,  history,  for  example. 

As  to  requirements  for  admission  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  presents 
neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  there  is  considerable  divergence  in  present  prac- 
tice, and  it  is  probable  that  agreement  will  not  be  easy.  This  is  due  to 
several  causes,  of  which  I  may  mention  three :  first,  we  are  attempting 
the  impossible  task  of  finding  an  equivalent  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
for  Latin  and  Greek ;  second,  the  educational  values  of  the  proposed 
substitutes,  actual  and  relative,  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  ;  third,  we 
meet  here  the  growing  demand  from  the  *  practical '  men  of  the  schools, 
that  college  courses,  and  therefore  college  admission  requirements  shall 
have  more  *  elasticity,*  that  young  men  who  have  no  inclination  to  lan- 
guage study,  or  to  mathematics,  or  perhaps  to  either,  shall  yet  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  college,  and  pursue  college  work,  *  each  one  according  to 
his  bent.*  I  believe  that  the  colleges  will  resist  this  demand,  in  the  ex- 
treme form  in  which  it  has  been  recently  put ;  that  while  they  will  con- 
tinue to  make  place  for  every  study  that  is  found  to  have  true 
educational  value,  they  will  adhere  to  the  principle  that  mental  training 
generally  demands  the  strengthening  of  a  weak  place,  the  hardening  of 
a  soft  spot  in  a  boy's  mental  equipment,  and  not  simply  that  he  shall 
pursue  work  *  along  the  lines  of  his  mental  aptitudes  ' ;  that  while  the  col- 
leges will  continue  to  sympathize  with  the  great  and  necessary  purpose  of 
the  schools  to  give  the  best  and  widest  education  to  the  great  majority 
who  do  not  go  to  college,  they  will  still  demand  of  the  minority  who  do 
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go  to  college,  a  certain  definite  preparation  in  certain  specified  subjects. 
I  think  that  the  requirement  of  Union  college,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  indicates,  in  a  general  way,  the  position  that  will  be  maintained 
by  the  colleges  of  the  state.  Cornell  demands  that  a  young  man's 
*  mental  aptitudes '  shall  lead  him  to  prepare  himself  in  two  languages, 
and  that  if  one  of  the  languages  is  not  Latin,  the  *  bent  of  his  mind ' 
shall  be  very  strongly  toward  mathematics.  It  would  seem  that  if  the 
candidate  for  entrance  is  one  of  those  young  men  we  read  of  who  have 
no  bent  for  either  linguistics  or  mathematics,  his  *  mental  aptitudes  * 
mivjht  suffer  a  considerable  contortion  in  the  strain  of  preparation. 

We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  in  these  new  courses  of  study,  we  are 
conducting  a  series  of  experiments;  and  in  this  case  the  probable  value 
of  the  result  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  experimenters.  I 
believe  that  the  present  value  and  the  future  prospects  of  our  educational 
systems  would  be  enhanced  if  we  could  agree  upon  a  uniform  standard  of 
admission  to  our  courses  in  science.  I  suggest  that  we  might  begin  by 
agreeing  upon  a  standard  somewhat  below  that  given  in  the  Cornell 
register;  that  additions  be  made  to  this  requirement  as  the  schools  be- 
come able  to  give  the  needful  instruction  ;  and  that  when  it  is  found  that 
a  sufficient  preparation  can  be  given  in  history  and  its  allied  topics,  civics 
and  economics,  such  preparation  be  accepted  for  one  of  the  modern 
languages. 

The  colleges  of  the  state  at  present  accept  as  a  satisfactory  test  of  the 
fitness  of  a  candidate  for  admission,  certificates  of  graduation  from  a  high 
school,  or  regents  certificates  or  diplomas,  but  usually  require  the  student 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  at  the  college.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  diploma  of  a  high  school  in 
this  state  should  be  accepted  if  unsupported  by  regents  certificates ;  the 
regents  diplomas  and  certificates  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  time  spent 
in  preparation  and  the  adequacy  of  the  technical  requirement ;  the  ex- 
amination in  English  is  a  test  of  general  as  well  as  of  special  fitness. 
Careful  consideration  would  perhaps  suggest  a  method  by  which  the  col- 
leges might  still  further  combine  their  own  tests  wiih  a  full  acceptance 
of  the  technical  value  of  the  regents  passcards. 

Time  permits  but  a  brief  discussion  of  the  principles  that  should  govern 
us  in  determining  standards  of  graduation: 

1  The  college  is  a  place  for  education,  for  Hberal  culture,  and  for 
specialization  only  in  subordination  to  its  main  function.  Broadness  of 
curriculum  should  not  be  the  means  to  the  narrowing  of  men. 

2  While  the  colleges  should  prepare  men  for  post-gradual e  woik  in 
universities  or  professional  schools,  the  great  majority  of  its  students  will 
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conclude  their  academic  life  when  they  receive  the  bachelor's  degree. 
For  this  degree  four  years'  study  should  be  required,  as  now  in  nearly 
every  case. 

3  I  have  already  expressed  my  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
courses  that  include  the  classical  languages,  and  those  that  do  not.  I 
believe  that  these  differences  are  properly  recognized  by  the  different 
degrees  that  mark  the  completion  of  the  several  courses  in  the  colleges 
of  the  state. 

4  How  should  fitness  for  graduation  be  tested  ?  The  present  system 
of  examination  in  each  department  and  graduation  on  the  certificates  of 
a  suflUcient  number  of  departments  is  satisfactory  in  a  way,  and  yet  not 
wholly  so.  I  fancy  that  perhaps  every  college  professor  here  has  at  some 
time  or  other  passed  men  in  his  department  who  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
be  worthy  of  graduation  from  his  college.  If  there  is  anyone  who  has 
not,  happy  is  he.  And  yet  I  should  want  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  and  his  college  before  saying  exactly  in  what  his  happiness  con- 
sists. I  do  not  say  that  any  one  of  us  has  passed  a  man  whom  he  knew 
to  be  deficient  in  the  department  for  which  he  was  responsible.  But  I 
think  that  we  have  all  been  compelled  to  pass  men  on  the  test  of  techni- 
cal merit  whom  we  have  considered  to  be  worthy  of  the  bachelor*s  degree 
in  the  matrimonial  sense  only.  We  need  a  test  of  general,  as  well  as  of 
special  and  technical  fitness.  As  in  the  entrance  examinations,  the  de- 
partments of  English  furnish  in  some  measure  this  general  tebt ;  but  it 
needs  extension. 

The  graduate  of  the  best  medical  college  in  New  York  state  is  not  per- 
mitted to  practise  medicine  till  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
under  state  authority.  I  am  not  ready  to  advocate  the  introduction  of 
the  same  system  into  our  college  world ;  it  would  certainly  be  a  helpful 
tonic  to  most  of  us  in  some  of  our  work ;  but  it  would  I  fear  take  the  life 
and  growth  out  of  much  of  the  best  work  done  in  our  colleges. 

I  suggest  that  we  begin  by  providing  in  each  of  our  colleges  some  test 
of  fitness  for  graduation  in  addition  to  the  teacher's  examination,  under 
general  college  authority ;  and  that  then,  by  conference  and  cooperation, 
we  agree  upon  some  uniform  standard  of  graduation  in  arts,  in  philosophy, 
and  in  science.  Perhaps  the  more  direct  action  of  general  college 
authority  in  fixing  standards  of  work  necessary  for  graduation,  and  in 
applying  the  determining  tests,  will  lead  us  by  a  safe  path  to  a  desirable 
unity  of  action  which  will  make  the  bachelor's  degree  mean  the  same 
thing  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  state. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE :  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

BY  SUP*T  JOHN  KENNEDY,  BATAVIA 

The  American  college  has  a  record  of  several  hundred  years  and  it  is 
a  grand  one.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  trained  the 
American  people  up  to  independence,  and  gave  them  the  power  to 
found  a  government  fitted  to  endure  any  strain  to  which  a  government 
can  be  subjected.  The  heroic  period  of  American  history  was  the  cam- 
paigning time  of  the  American  college ;  and  those  campaigns  are  with- 
out a  parallel  in  history,  either  as  to  exaltedness  of  purpose  or  grandeur 
of  results.  The  college  won  independence,  formed  the  Union,  and  held 
the  Union  together.  An  instrumentaHty  that  could  do  such  a  work  as 
that  is  certainly  an  historical  phenomenon  that  will  be  studied  with  deep- 
est interest  by  remotest  ages.  Having  launched  the  Union,  the  little 
group  of  colleges  quickly  multiplied  themselves  all  over  the  land,  in  in- 
stinctive anticipation  of  the  great  rebellion.  Fortunately  the  colleges  got 
around  on  time ;  but  they  were  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Out  of  the 
colleges  went  the  young  patriots  to  do  battle  for  country  and  humanity ; 
into  the  colleges  flowed  a  stream  of  returning  heroes. 

The  college  instinctively  did  its  work ;  the  people  instinctively  did 
homage  to  the  college.  That  this  revered  institution  would  ever  be  at- 
tacked, never  entered  the  mind  of  one  in  ten  thousand  of  our  people 
till  a  very  recent  date.  Those  still  in  middle  life  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  college  was  the  only  higher  institution  of  learning  in 
America,  when  the  college  ideal  was  the  only  ideal  of  the  culture  of  a  man. 

But  a  decade  or  so  has  changed  all  this.  The  American  college  is  now 
in  the  throes  of  a  life  and  death  struggle.  Its  enemy  has  been  secretly 
mobilizing  his  forces;  his  advances  have  been  insidious;  and  his  assault 
is  remorseless.  Will  the  college  succumb  ?  Possibly,  but  not  without  a 
struggle.  Who  is  this  terrible  enemy  ?  He  is  the  organized  embodiment 
of  the  commercial  spirit  that  has  had  such  rapid  development  in  our 
country  since  the  late  war. 

The  question  is  squarely  raised  as  to  whether  the  college  ideal  is  too 
good  for  the  times.  If  this  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
then  the  times  have  suffered  a  woful  deterioration.  That  the  question 
should  even  be  raised  indicates  in  my  opinion  a  lowering  of  the  tone  of 
popular  thought.  That  the  convulsions  of  a  desolating  war  and  the 
influx  of  alien  races  have  somewhat  disturbed  our  ideals,  we  must  admit. 
But  the  ideals  still  live;  and  there  is  room  to  hope  that  they  may  again 
be  potent  forces. 
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conclude  their  academic  life  when  they  receive  the  bachelor's  degree. 
For  this  degree  four  years'  study  should  be  required,  as  now  in  nearly 
every  case. 

3  I  have  already  expressed  my  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
courses  that  include  the  classical  languages,  and  those  that  do  not.  I 
believe  that  these  differences  are  properly  recognized  by  the  different 
degrees  that  mark  the  completion  of  the  several  courses  in  the  colleges 
of  the  state. 

4  How  should  fitness  for  graduation  be  tested?  The  present  system 
of  examination  in  each  department  and  graduation  on  the  certificates  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  departments  is  satisfactory  in  a  way,  and  yet  not 
wholly  so.  I  fancy  that  perhaps  every  college  professor  here  has  at  some 
time  or  other  passed  men  in  his  department  who  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
be  worthy  of  graduation  from  his  college.  If  there  is  anyone  who  has 
not,  happy  is  he.  And  yet  I  should  want  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  and  his  college  before  saying  exactly  in  what  his  happiness  con- 
sists. I  do  not  say  that  any  one  of  us  has  passed  a  man  whom  he  knew 
to  be  deficient  in  the  department  for  which  he  was  responsible.  But  I 
think  that  we  have  all  been  compelled  to  pass  men  on  the  test  of  techni- 
cal merit  whom  we  have  considered  to  be  worthy  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  the  matrimonial  sense  only.  We  need  a  test  of  general,  as  well  as  of 
special  and  technical  fitness.  As  in  the  entrance  examinations,  the  de- 
partments of  English  furnish  in  some  measure  this  general  test ;  but  it 
needs  extension. 

The  graduate  of  the  best  medical  college  in  New  York  state  is  not  per- 
mitted to  practise  medicine  till  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
under  state  authority.  1  am  not  ready  to  advocate  the  introduction  of 
the  same  system  into  our  college  world;  it  would  certainly  be  a  helpful 
tonic  to  most  of  us  in  some  of  our  work ;  but  it  would  I  fear  take  the  life 
and  growth  out  of  much  of  the  best  work  done  in  our  colleges. 

I  suggest  that  we  begin  by  providing  in  each  of  our  colleges  some  test 
of  fitness  for  graduation  in  addition  to  the  teacher's  examination,  under 
general  college  authority ;  and  that  then,  by  conference  and  cooperation, 
we  agree  upon  some  uniform  standard  of  graduation  in  arts,  in  philosophy, 
and  in  science.  Perhaps  the  more  direct  action  of  general  college 
authority  in  fixing  standards  of  work  necessary  for  graduation,  and  in 
applying  the  determining  tests,  will  lead  us  by  a  safe  path  to  a  desirable 
unity  of  action  which  will  make  the  bachelor's  degree  mean  the  same 
thing  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  state. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE :  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

BY  SUP*T  JOHN  KENNEDY,  BATAVIA 

The  American  college  has  a  record  of  several  hundred  years  and  it  is 
a  grand  one.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  trained  the 
American  people  up  to  independence,  and  gave  them  the  power  to 
found  a  government  fitted  to  endure  any  strain  to  which  a  government 
can  be  subjected.  The  heroic  period  of  American  history  was  the  cam- 
paigning time  of  the  American  college ;  and  those  campaigns  are  with- 
out a  parallel  in  history,  either  as  to  exaltedness  of  purpose  or  grandeur 
of  results.  The  college  won  independence,  formed  the  Union,  and  held 
the  Union  together.  An  instrumentality  that  could  do  such  a  work  as 
that  is  certainly  an  historical  phenomenon  that  will  be  studied  with  deep- 
est interest  by  remotest  ages.  Having  launched  the  Union,  the  little 
group  of  colleges  quickly  multiplied  themselves  all  over  the  land,  in  in- 
stinctive anticipation  of  the  great  rebellion.  Fortunately  the  colleges  got 
around  on  time ;  but  they  were  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Out  of  the 
colleges  went  the  young  patriots  to  do  battle  for  country  and  humanity ; 
into  the  colleges  flowed  a  stream  of  returning  heroes. 

The  college  instinctively  did  its  work ;  the  people  instinctively  did 
homage  to  the  college.  That  this  revered  institution  would  ever  be  at- 
tacked, never  entered  the  mind  of  one  in  ten  thousand  of  our  people 
till  a  very  recent  date.  Those  still  in  middle  life  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  college  was  the  only  higher  institution  of  learning  in 
America,  when  the  college  ideal  was  the  only  ideal  of  the  culture  of  a  man. 

But  a  decade  or  so  has  changed  all  this.  The  American  college  is  now 
in  the  throes  of  a  life  and  death  struggle.  Its  enemy  has  been  secretly 
mobilizing  his  forces ;  his  advances  have  been  insidious ;  and  his  assault 
is  remorseless.  Will  the  college  succumb  ?  Possibly,  but  not  without  a 
struggle.  Who  is  this  terrible  enemy  ?  He  is  the  organized  embodiment 
of  the  commercial  spirit  that  has  had  such  rapid  development  in  our 
country  since  the  late  war. 

The  question  is  squarely  raised  as  to  whether  the  college  ideal  is  too 
good  for  the  times.  If  this  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
then  the  times  have  suffered  a  woful  deterioration.  That  the  question 
should  even  be  raised  indicates  in  my  opinion  a  lowering  of  the  tone  of 
popular  thought.  That  the  convulsions  of  a  desolating  war  and  the 
influx  of  alien  races  have  somewhat  disturbed  our  ideals,  we  must  admit. 
But  the  ideals  still  live;  and  there  is  room  to  hope  that  they  may  again 
be  potent  forces. 
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The  ideal  of  the  college  is  the  training  up  of  human  beings  toward  their 
highest  possibilities,  by  disciplines  that  call  into  exercise  all  their  facul- 
ties and  powers,  by  contacts  that  stir  the  finer  sensibilities,  giving  stand- 
ards of  taste,  and  filling  the  heart  with  noble  emulation. 

The  product  of  this  idea  is  not  gaged  by  what  he  knows,  but  by  what 
he  is.  Its  end  is  attained  if  he  is  incapable  of  using  an  inferior  article,  if 
he  is  incapable  of  doing  a  mean  thiag,  if  his  ear  detects  the  foremost  line 
of  battle  in  the  world's  progress,  and  if  his  instincts  and  impulses  take  him 
there,  as  unerringly  as  the  thunders  of  Chickamauga  brought  Gordon 
Granger,  unordered,  to  the  hardpressed  right  of  General  Thomas.  The 
world  may  not  be  able  to  say  *  Here  comes  an  engineer,  here  comes  an 
accountant,  here  comes  an  architect,  here  comes  a  miner,  here  conies  a 
lawyer.*  But  it  can  and  will  say  *  Here  comes  a  man.'  And  it  will  hail 
the  man.  It  will  not  only  give  him  a  place  in  the  line,  but  it  will  give  him 
command  in  the  Hne.  It  will  put  the  engineer,  the  miner,  the  sapper, 
and  all  the  other  specialists  under  him.  This  is  the  law  of  the  matter: 
those  who  educate  a  specialist  educate  a  follower;  those  who 
educate  a  man  educate  a  leader.  The  aphorism  ol  Diogenes,  *  I  can 
command  men,'  may  have  been  intended  as  sarcasm;  but  it  never- 
theless expressed  the  most  profound  truth  taught  by  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. Must  the  training  of  men  give  way  to  the  training  of  ex- 
perts ?  That  is  the  question.  I  am  far  from  being  a  pessimist,  in 
fact  I  am  one  of  the  most  exuberant  optimists  ever  known;  but  I 
would  despair  of  my  country  and  of  our  civilization  did  I  think 
that  the  above  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Who- 
ever  saw  a  man  that  did  not  w  ant  to  become  an  expert  in  something  ? 
Whoever  saw  a  man  that  did  not  become  an  expert  in  something? 
He  might  not  be  able  to  blow  his  own  bugle  calls  on  the  battle  line,  or 
to  make  the  repairs  on  the  plumbing  of  his  own  house ;  but  he  has 
learned  how  to  adjust  himself  very  easily  and  very  comfortably  to  such 
necessary  limitations.  He  is  so  far  hampered  that  he  can  not  con- 
veniently get  along  without  the  bugler  or  the  plumber;  but  the  bugler 
and  the  plumber  can  not  get  along  at  all  without  him. 

It  is  all  right  to  send  a  man  to  a  professional  or  technical  school.  It 
is  all  right  to  make  a  man  of  the  boy  in  the  college,  and  then  send  him 
to  the  university  to  become  an  expert.  What  I  object  to  is  the  making 
of  mere  experts  of  boys  who  might  become  men.  1  do  not  by  any 
means  claim  that  all  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  training;  therefore  I 
am  ready  to  concede  that  the  college  is  not  the  proper  place  for  all. 
Better  a  sure-footed  expert  than  a  helpless  nobody  who  missed  his  call- 
ing in  college.     But  while  conceding  the  exceptions,  we  must  beware  of 
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postulating  too  much  on  them.  We  must  not  cripple  nine  generous  boys 
because  of  one  honest  dullard.  We  shall  always  need  supplementary 
schools  to  meet  exceptional  cases ;  supplementary  schools  for  those  who 
can  not  assimilate  the  college  regimen ;  supplementary  schools  for  those 
who  have  neglected  to  prepare  for  college ;  supplementary  schools  for 
those  who  can  not  go  to  college ;  supplementary  schools  for  those  who 
do  not  want  to  go  to  college ;  supplementary  schools  for  those  who  have 
triumphantly  completed  the  college  course. 

The  college  plus  the  university  expresses  the  highest  conception  of 
education.  The  college  minus  the  university  is  still  a  noble  conception. 
It  covers  the  training  of  a  liberal  minded  and  cultured  man.  The 
university  minus  the  college  is  the  chain  of  education  minus  that  strong 
link  which  alone  can  enable  it  to  uphold  civilization.  The  university 
minus  the  college  is  the  great  dome  without  the  strong  and  harmonizing 
supporting  wall :  it  is  the  roof  of  the  Liberal  arts  building  resting  on  the 
ground.  The  supplementary  school  in  its  place  is  a  blessing ;  and  it  has 
a  great  field  of  operation  open  before  it.  It  ceases  to  be  a  blessing  when 
it  becomes  unwilling  to  be  a  supplementary  school,  and  demands  to  be 
a  substitute  school. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  the  col- 
lege and  the  university  on  one  foundation.  Yale  college  and  Yale  uni- 
versity are  under  one  management.  This  is  also  true  of  Michigan  uni- 
versity, and  the  college  of  Michigan,  and  in  many  other  instances.  And 
where  a  genuine  university  coexists  beside  a  genuine  college  both  may 
even  be  the  gainers  thereby.  But  the  advantages  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  colleges  that  are  isolated  and 
distinct.  Isolation  is  not  without  great  compensating  advantages. 
There  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  size  of  a  good  college.  The  moment  a 
college  becomes  nebulous  it  fails  to  fulfil  its  functions.  It  must  concrete 
itself  by  throwing  off  rings,  and  letting  those  rings  globulate  themselves 
into  independent  spheres.  Therefore  I  deprecate  the  attempt  to  restrict 
the  multiplication  of  colleges,  just  as  I  would  deprecate  the  unlimited 
multiplication  of  universities.  The  university  can  thrive  on  centralization 
alone;  the  very  life  of  the  college  is  predicated  on  the  principle  of  isola- 
tion. The  president  of  a  college  must  be  a  captain,  not  a  general.  The 
general  sees  before  him  a  great  fighting  machine;  the  captain  sees  lined 
up  in  front  of  him  a  lot  of  individual  men.  The  general  regrets  the 
casualties  that  have  contracted  his  machine;  the  captain  mourns  the 
loss  of  the  noble  William,  George,  John  and  Joe  who  have  gone  forever 
out  of  the  bosom  of  his  military  family.     The  general  may  shudder  at 
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corpses ;  the  captain  breaks  his  heart  over  the  bodies  of  his  boys.  The 
president  must  know  his  boys;  and  they  must  know  that  he  knows  them. 
It  is  thus  only  that  the  deliberate  molding  of  character  can  go  on.  Even 
extreme  isolation  does  not  altogether  kill  a  college.  We  have  heard  of 
roads  that  dwindle  down  into  a  squirrel  track  and  disappear  up  a  tree. 
But  when  a  college  has  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  log  in  the  woods,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  a  pretty  good  college,  if  a  Mark  Hopkins  is  sitting 
at  one  end  of  it  and  a  healthy  student  at  the  other.  The  man-molding 
will  go  on  better  there  under  those  unpromising  circumstances  than 
within  the  nebula. 

A  college  may  even  triumph  over  poverty.  The  choicest  crops  and 
sweetest  fruits  are  not  produced  in  the  rankest  soil.  Who  scrutinizes  the 
apparatus  where  a  Hopkins,  or  an  Anderson,  or  a  Porter,  or  a  McCosh, 
or  a  White  is  pointing  men  to  the  regions  of  highest  endeavor,  and  stim- 
ulating them  to  storm  and  possess  themselves  of  the  loftiest  summits  ? 
The  college  must  consent  to  find  its  riches  in  the  spirit  of  its  leaders,  or  it 
is  no  college  at  all.  Walls,  cupolas,  apparatus  and  bank  account,  are 
poor  substitutes  for  lofty  character  and  exquisite  culture.  What  suffices 
the  increasing  facilities,  if  the  facilities  stand  for  nothing  ?  It  is  a  body 
without  a  soul.     *  Timeo  Danaos  ei  dona  ferentesJ 

But  a  college  may  be  isolated  within  a  university  as  well  as  within  the 
woods.  Those  who  pass  deep  enough  within  the  precincts  of  Yale  uni- 
versity will  encounter  the  venerable  and  immortal  Yale  college.  And 
they  will  find  it  still  liberalizing  the  minds  of  men  by  studies  strictly 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  strictly  pre- 
scribed, and  are  uniform  for  all.  Plato's  insistence  on  geometry  was  no 
more  rigid  than  is  the  insistence  of  Yale  on  geometry,  Latin  and  Greek. 
No  one  is  obliged  to  enter  Yale  college.  But  if  he  enters  there,  he  does 
so  on  Yale's  conditions.  And  once  within  the  school  where  Yale  trains 
her  men  there  is  no  more  room  for  caprice  than  there  is  in  the  school  in 
which  the  United  States  trains  its  officers.  The  candidate  must  come  as 
a  disciple,  not  as  a  wiseacre.  If  he  wishes  to  nibble  in  his  own  way  he 
has  the  whole  range  of  Yale  university.  But  Yale  college  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  him.  The  greatest  stickler  for  modernism  can  not  find  the  least 
fault  with  Yale  university,  except  that  she  harbors  Yale  college. 

A  great  man  said  :  *  I  would  found  a  university  in  which  any  man  may 
receive  instruction  in  any  subject.'  And  he  did  so.  On  the  lofty  hights 
above  Cayuga  lake,  in  buildings  that  cost  tens  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  their  construction  and  equipment,  his  great  idea  was  realized  j  and 
opportunity  became  as  broad  as  his  conception.     Never  was  a  university 
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more  worthy  of  the  name.  But  within  that  great  university  he  planted 
the  time-honored  college,  and  deliberately  surrounded  it  with  restrictions 
as  strong  as  those  which  encircle  the  citadel  of  Yale»  The  eyes  of  the 
founder  closed  in  satisfied  contemplation  of  the  great  Cornell  university, 
and  the  equally  great  university  college  of  Cornell.  The  illustrious  man 
who  labored  with  him,  and  who  poured  not  only  his  life  but  his  fortune 
into  the  building  up  of  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  known  to  history, 
fostered  this  double  conception,  and  saw  the  crowning  of  his  labors  in  an 
institution  that  commanded  respect  for  its  opportunity  and  admiration  for 
its  training.  Pres.  White  did  not  fear  a  college  in  his  university.  And 
the  man  who  got  into  his  college  got  in  on  his  conditions;  and  when  in, 
he  had  to  submit  to  his  disciplines.  But  when  he  got  out,  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  was  as  valuable  a  credential  as  that  which  bore  the  sig- 
natures of  the  president  and  faculty  of  Yale.  Pres.  White's  B.  A. 
had  currency  the  world  over ;  because  the  world  knew  what  Pres.  White 
included  under  those  initials.  They  stood  for  no  caprice.  They  stood 
for  submission  to  prescribed  disciplines.  They  stood  for  the  liberal  learn" 
ing  of  a  generously  cultured  man. 

I  need  not  tarry  to  tell  what  I  think  of  the  reverse  practice  of  offering 
the  classical  degree  of  B.  A.  to  any  one  who  will  consent  to  take  it, 
whether  he  knows  a  word  of  Latin  or  Greek  or  not.  I  will  say  briefly 
that  duty  is  at  least  implied  where  power  is  bestowed.  With  the  power 
to  confer  college  degrees  there  goes  also  the  implied  mandate  that  the 
power  shall  not  be  abused.  I  doubt  whether  any  college  has  the  right  to 
confuse  the  settled  distinction  of  education.  I  doubt  whether  any  institu- 
tion will  find  itself  permanently  benefited  by  such  an  unwarrantable  exer- 
cise of  power.  But  if  tinsel  is  to  be  called  gold,  the  gold  can  take  some 
other  name  if  necessary.  *  What*s  in  a  name  ?  A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.'  It  is  a  principle  for  which  I  contend,  not  a  name. 
I  have  seen  many  a  good  college  spring  up  under  the  name  of 
a  university.  But  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  differentiate 
and  designate  things.  I  can  point  to  more  than  one  university  that 
could  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  American  college.  I  can  on  the  other 
hand  point  to  more  than  one  university  which,  jf  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  American  college,  would  cause  every  real  college  in  this  land  to  close 
its  doors.  Nor  do  I  mean  any  disparagement  to  those  institutions. 
They  are  fine  universities ;  they  are  our  best  universities.  Their  financial 
resources  extend  far  into  the  millions  ;  their  appliances  are  superb  ;  their 
professors  have  been  culled  from  the  whole  earth.  When  I  have  a  boy 
ready  to  go  to  the  university  I  could  not  wish  to  send  him  to  a  better 
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place  than  to  one  of  those  institutions.  But  I  trust  they  will  pardon  me 
if  for  a  little  time  after  completing  our  high  school  course  I  choose  to 
send  our  boy  to  a  typical  college.  With  all  due  respect  to  those  great 
and  in  some  instances  even  venerable  institutions,  I  must  say  that  our 
boy  needs  still  to  be  brought  up,  that  he  still  needs  to  be  adultcd,  if  I 
may  coin  a  word,  and  that  I  must  send  him  where  his  personal  needs 
will  be  made  the  measure  of  his  disciplines. 

But  we  are  told  that  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  must 
be  conserved.  Yes,  they  must  be  conserved  by  all  the  wisdom  of  states- 
manship. But  they  must  not  become  Molochs  demanding  the  immola- 
tion of  children  and  youth.  So  far  as  instruction  in  manufacturing  and 
commerce  is  a  benefit  to  the  children  themselves  and  to  society  at  large 
it  must  receive  its  full  share  of  attention.  But  education  should  not  be 
either  the  recruiting  sergeant  or  the  press-gang  of  the  factory  or  the 
warehouse.  The  man-hunt  is  not  only  a  cruel  and  appalling  thing,  but 
it  is  of  all  things  the  greatest  economic  blunder.  Industry  should  be 
free  from  the  stain  of  either  slavery  or  serfdom. 

Incidentally  the  college  gives  a  superintendent  to  nearly  every  factory 
and  warehouse  on  the  continent.  Incidentally  it  makes  better  captains 
of  industry  than  could  be  made  by  dehberate  attempt ;  and  incidentally 
it  supplies  many  a  sturdy  subaltern,  and  many  an  efficient  private.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  we  have  helped  the  industries  by  helping  the  children. 
I  raise  no  objection  when  one  of  our  colleges  aspires  to  become  a 
German  university.  It  is  perhaps  a  laudable  ambition ;  and  it  implies 
the  control  of  resources  that  are  immeasurably  beyond  those  of  the 
college.  But  I  think  it  only  fair  that  when  an  institution  un-colleges 
itself  it  should  frankly  acknowledge  the  fact.  It  should  no  longer  pose 
as  the  standard  and  type  of  what  a  college  ought  to  be.  It  should 
frankly  acknowledge  that  its  maxims  and  methods  are  no  longer  those  of 
the  college,  but  the  exact  reverse.  It  should  consent  to  stand  distinct 
and  grand  with  its  class  outside  of  the  college  circle.  *  Form  the  mind, 
and  then  furnish  it,'  is  the  high  maxim  of  the  college.  *  P'urnish  the 
mind,  and  it  will  be  formed,'  is  the  precarious  maxim  of  the  assailants  of 
the  college.  The  peril  of  the  college  comes  to  some  extent  from  this 
plausible  proposition.  This  advance  guard  of  battle  is  reinforced  by  the 
even  more  plausible  maxim,  *  Educate  for  environment.'  As  though  a 
man  could  be  out  of  place  in  any  environment.  As  though  there  could 
be  an  environment  that  did  not  need  a  man.  The  very  mission  of  a 
man  may  be  to  react  upon  his  environment.  Tlie  down-rush  of  com- 
mercially crazed   Rome  was  checked  materially  by  the  presence  of  the 
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Gracchi  and  Drusus.  When  Regulus  and  Fabricius  were  the  types, 
Rome  was  destined  to  universal  conquest.  When  Gracchus  and  Drusus 
were  the  exceptions,  those  two  exceptions  were  sufficient  to  react  against 
100,000,000  nation-destroyers  and  to  postpone  the  fatal  day  of  Rome's 
horrible  collapse.  Yes,  lift  a  man  above  his  environment,  that  he  may 
descend  into  it  as  a  regulative  force.  I  honor  the  college  because  it  does 
not  teach  a  single  branch  with  a  view  to  what  the  boy  will  do  with  it, 
but  rather  with  a  view  to  what  it  will  do  with  the  boy.  The  college 
teaches  boys ;  the  university  teaches  subjects.  Give  me  the  college  for 
the  boy.  I  will  then  hail  the  university  for  the  man.  The  Persians 
taught  boys;  the  Greeks  taught  boys;  the  Romans  taught  boys;  the 
English  taught  boys;  the  Americans  taught  boys;  and  they  all  made 
history.     There  may  be  some  more  history  to  make  yet. 

England  made  her  history  by  means  of  the  college ;  and  she  knows 
it.  She  knows  it  so  well  that  she  fosters  the  college  as  the  apple  of  her 
eye.  Her  imiversities  are  but  assemblages  of  colleges.  She  caught  the 
correct  educational  idea,  and  her  history  in  consequence  towered  over 
all.  She  formed  her  schools  of  personal  training  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
tinent was  forming  mass-meetings  of  cosmopolitan  Bohemians,  a  corrupt 
mobocracy  that  menaced  the  existing  social  order  rather  than  purifying 
and  advancing  it.  As  a  consequence  of  the  wiser  choice,  a  little  island 
in  the  sea,  not  large  enough  to  constitute  a  respectable  proconsular  prov- 
ince, became  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  military,  political,  and 
commercial  hegemon  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  medieval  universities  of  the  continent  made  knowledge  an  end. 
The  English  college  universities  made  knowledge  a  means.  And  the  re- 
sults have  been  as  stated.  Cambridge  trained  the  commonwealih- 
founders  of  America,  and  taught  them  how  to  train  themselves.  The 
latter  did  it  so  well  that  their  system  became  unique,  and  took  on  features 
peculiar  to  itself;  so  that  when  we  speak  of  the  American  college  we 
mean  something  that  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

I  am  far  from  being  an  apologist  for  all  the  faults  of  *  perfidious  Albion.' 
I  simply  try  to  read  history  as  it  is,  and  give  credit  where  it  is  due. 
When  England  attained  not  only  to  power  but  to  the  pride  and  insolence 
of  power,  her  first  chastisement  came  from  the  children  who  inherited 
their  training  from  her  own  halls  of  culture.  We  solaced  ourselves  for 
the  checks  and  defeats  of  the  rebellion  by  the  reflection  that  we  were 
fighting  Americans.  It  was  some  consolation  to  England  that  the  flags 
of  Yorktown  were  seized  by  people  trained  to  English  ideas  of  liberty  by 
English  modes  of  education.     When  the  Briton  sees  those  flags  in  the 
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glass  cases  at  West  Point  to-day,  after  bowing  his  head  for  a  moment  in 
shame  and  sorrow,  he  is  consoled  and  elated  at  last  by  the  reflection  that 
no  such  captured  banners  of  his  country  are  in  the  hands  of  a  people  who 
do  not  speak  the  English  language.  Greek  simply  met  Greek.  And,  as 
often  happens,  the  pupil  worsted  the  master. 

The  revolution  began  in  Harvard  college.  The  illegality  of  England's 
course  was  formulated  by  a  student  in  his  senior  year.  England  was  met 
with  thought  as  well  as  indignation.  The  penetrating  acumen  and  the 
burning  eloquence  of  Otis  set  the  western  continent  on  fire.  *  Taxation 
without  representation '  was  concreted.  People  saw  what  they  were 
fighting  for.  And  they  saw  it  so  vividly  that  they  fought  as  furiously  for 
an  abstraction  as  ever  a  nation  fought  to  escape  a  crushing  servitude  or 
to  secure  an  extra  province  of  land.  The  colleges  not  only  lifted  them 
up  to  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen  but  to  the  higher  plane  of 
the  defense  of  the  rights  of  man.  It  was  another  young  collegian  who 
packed  the  declaration  of  independence  with  those  sublime  and  immortal 
utterances  that  are  to  be  the  watchword  of  liberty  to  the  end  of  time. 
English  men  in  English  colleges  could  tear  out  of  their  hearts  the  deep- 
seated  feeling  of  English  loyalty,  the  moment  that  England  raised  the 
hand  of  injustice.  It  was  another  bright  band  of  collegians  who  edu- 
cated the  people  up  to  nationality  through  the  pages  of  the  Federalist, 
Another  collegian  formulated  the  doctrine  which  prevents  any  eastern 
power  from  acquiring  another  foot  of  territory  upon  the  western  continent. 
Another  collegian  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  civil  war  thirty  years 
before  it  occurred,  and  lined  his  people  up  to  the  supreme  deed  of  his- 
tory. *  Liberty  and  Union  now  and  forever  —  one  and  inseparable!' 
The  case  was  formulated;  the  abstraction  was  again  concreted ;  it  only 
awaited  the  moment  of  actual  assault  to  show  its  vitality.  *  Let  me  write 
the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws.'  Let  me 
write  the  aphorisms  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  writes  their  his- 
tory. I  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  history  that  must  be  written.  Back  of 
all  our  movements  the  inspiring  cause  has  been  the  cultured  mind 
and  the  magnanimity  of  soul  that  come  of  an  education  that 
scorns  commercial  values.  Can  we  afford  to  shift  our  ground  and 
build  the  future  of  this  mighty  republic  on  canny  calculation  of 
personal  gain  ?  To  do  so,  were  national  and  historical  suicide.  To 
do  so  were  to  prepare  a  hideous  anticlimax  to  a  grandly  swelling  theme. 
To  give  and  not  to  get,  is  the  feeling  on  which  we  have  built  thus 
far.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  magnanimous  soul.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the 
college.  *  But  seek  ye  first  the  kint^dom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness ; 
and  all  those  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' 
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But  we  are  told  that  the  college  must  go  because  the  people  want 
something  more  practical.  If  that  were  true,  the  college  would  go ;  for 
the  people  are  omnipotent,  and  will  have  what  they  want.  When  I  say, 
that  I  believe  the  college  will  stay,  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  do 
not  think  the  people  want  it  to  go ;  they  do  not  think  it  is  too  good  for 
them.  If  they  waver  for  a  time  it  is  only  through  confusion  as  to  what 
is  best.  In  such  a  time  the  patriot  leads  the  popular  thought ;  the  dema- 
gogue follows  it.  I  believe  that  the  college  ideal  will  not  only  survive 
but  that  it  will  be  more  popular  than  ever.  There  is  a  power  in  novelty. 
The  glittering  plants  for  instruction  in  material  science  and  mechanic  arts 
that  have  been  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  have  had  a  very  natural 
vogue.  They  will  doubtless  have  a  permanent  prosperity ;  for  I  am  sure 
that  they  have  come  to  stay.  But  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  seems  to 
have  spent  itself.  The  trend  of  popular  choice  back  to  the  ancient 
classics  indicates  a  return  of  the  people  to  that  form  of  culture  which  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  to  be  the  safest,  highest,  best. 

Homer  started  the  two  great  civilizations  of  the  world.  He  could 
start  a  third,  if  necessary ;  provided  that  his  book  escaped  the  furnace  of 
a  future  Omar.  But  we  hope  that  the  chances  will  not  be  taken.  The 
book  might  be  burned ;  and  the  fragments  of  columns,  and  capitals,  and 
friezes,  and  torsos  might  find  their  way  into  a  lime  kiln.  Homer  is  as 
well  fitted  to  feed  a  civilization  as  to  breed  it ;  so  let  us  use  him  for  that 
great  purpose. 

But  we  are  told  that  education  should  include  the  new  sciences.  Yes, 
so  far  as  they  are  educational,  and  so  far  as  they  arc  available.  But  we 
must  avoid  confounding  education  with  omniscience.  True  education 
is  quite  compatible  with  a  great  deal  of  ignorance.  One  of  the 
prerogatives  of  a  cultured  man  is  the  privilege  of  being  ignorant  of  many 
things,  and  of  being  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  it.  Ideals  are  eternal ; 
instrumentalities  are  transitory.  The  college  ideal  is  eternal ;  the  college 
curriculum,  like  all  other  living  things  is  undergoing  more  or  less  change. 
But  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  the  change  of  evolution  and 
the  change  of  revolution.  The  one  is  the  silent,  steady,  gradual  trans- 
formation of  growth  ;  the  other  is  the  sudden  and  violent  transformation 
out  of  life  into  death.  Those  who  would  advance  the  American  college 
along  its  legitimate  Hues  are  benefactors  of  their  time,  and  of  all  coming 
time. 

Thrifty  Carthage  undertook  to  rely  upon  her  thrift ;  and  thrifty  Car- 
thage perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  America  has  been  hitherto 
the  land  of  heroic  endeavor.  Must  it  become  simply  a  land  of  thrift? 
Let  it  beware  the  fate  of  Carthage.     The  deadly  canker  does  not  always 
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act  quickly.  It  took  Carthage  500  years  to  die ;  but  in  all  that  time  she 
was  fore  doomed.  As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap.  Shall  we  sow  the  seeds 
of  high  endeavor  ?     Or  shall  we  sow  the  tares  of  sordid  love  of  gain  ? 

Across  the  brilliant  glitter  of  commercialism  there  ever  rises  the  dark 
and  threatening  shadow  of  a  hungry  proletaire,  the  wolfish  spirit  of  the 
mass  that  have  been  left  behind  in  the  mere  scramble  for  pelf.  Better 
educate  a  people  than  to  doubly  pauperize  them.  Better  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  a  suffering  and  threatening  multitude  by  showing  them  how  to 
relieve  themselves.  Buy  not  their  submission  with  the  largess  of  corrup- 
tion and  demoralization.  Whoever  obtained  a  pound  by  extortion  and 
did  not  make  a  new  demand  for  five  ?  Better  supply  the  people  with 
leaders.  Better  build  colleges  of  public  training  than  cribs  of  public  in- 
dulgence. A  sop  to  Cerberus  is  but  a  pitiful  expedient.  It  only  leads 
his  famished  appetite  to  the  larder,  and  assures  him  that  he  is  master  of 
it  all. 

Commercialism  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  sought  protection  be- 
hind the  disgraceful  sword  pf  the  hired  mercenary,  or  fell  a  full-fed  vic- 
tim into  the  hands  of  its  own  pretorian  guard.  Is  it  a  Cassandra  cry  to 
be  unwilling  to  lose  a  civilization  in  order  to  learn  again  a  lesson  that  has 
been  but  too  thoroughly  taught  ?  Antiquity  had  one  excuse ;  it  did  not 
have  a  ruined  antiquity  to  take  warning  by. 

We  have  had  the  warning.  Let  us  be  wise  in  lime.  We  have  on  our 
hands  an  enormously  expanding  civilization,  with  all  its  bright  possibili- 
ties, and  yet  with  all  its  clogs  and  menaces.  This  civilization,  like  any 
other,  will  rush  on  to  a  cataclysm,  unless  controlled  by  wise  and  able 
guidance.  That  guidance  must  come  in  my  opinion  from  the  broad  and 
generous  and  strong  personal  training  given  in  the  true  college.  The 
college  and  freedom  have  been  for  many  centuries  the  correlatives  of 
cause  and  effect.     To  maintain  the  effect  you  must  maintain  the  cause. 

Yes,  liberty,  that  dearest  possession  of  humanity,  that  treasure,  born  of 
the  sorrows  and  travail  of  the  ages,  is  involved  in  the  present  clashing  of 
educational  ideals.  We  need  to  have  this  land  of  present  liberty 
governed  by  true  leaders,  by  that  royalty  of  mind  which  can  not  be 
swerved  from  its  principles  by  any  form  of  external  pressure.  We  need 
the  Aurelian  heart  and  conscience  domed  by  the  Aurelian  brain.  We 
need  successors  to  our  Otises,  our  Jeffersons,  our  Adamses,  our  Hamiltons, 
our  Madisons,  our  Monroes  and  our  Websters.  We  need  successors  to 
our  Emersons,  our  Lowells,  our  Longfellows,  our  Holmcses,  our  Pres- 
cotts,  our  Motleys,  our  Bancrofts  and  our  Parkmans.  With  those  bright 
and  magnanimous  spirits  on  guard  we  are  truly  a  self-governing  people, 
and  may  defy  any  assault,  whether  from  internal  or  external  foes. 
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Discussion 

Prin.  D.  C.  Fair  —  The  secondary  schools  of  New  York  feel  a  very 
strong  and  deep  interest  in  the  college  question,  and  well  they  may,  for 
when  the  college  dies  the  secondary  school  dies  with  it.     I  believe  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  secondary  schools  to  have  a  part  in  making  men,  in 
training  men,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  very  jealous  of  the  life  of 
the  college.     I  have  no  sympathy,  and   I  believe  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  boys  should  go  to  technical 
schools  before  they  are  prepared.     We  know  very  well  that  the  second- 
ary schools  of  our  state,  good  as  they  are,  can  not  prepare  boys  for  tech- 
nical schools,  and  therefore  we  say  the  abolition  of  the  American  college 
is  not  a  debatable  question.     The  American  college  fills  a  want  and  must 
remain.     I  expect  as  long  as  anything  lasts  in  our  educational  system  to 
see  the  American  college  pure  and  simple,  and  when  we  refer  to  a  college 
we  refer  to  a  certain  very  definite  thing.     I  do  not  mean  a  crazy  quilt,  I 
mean  a  definite  thing  where  definite  work  is  done  for  a  definite  purpose. 
I  deprecate  more  than  1  can  say  the  incorporation  into  the  so-called  col- 
lege a  little  of  everything  under  the  shining  sun  which  yields  no  possibility 
of  training  or  of  success.     If  there  ever  was  an  educational  heresy  it  is 
this,  that  one  subject  is  just  as  good  as  another  for  educational  training. 
You  might  as  well  say  that  one  article   of  food  was  just  as  good  for 
the  nourishment   of    the    body    as   another.     One   is   a   physiological 
absurdity    and    the    other    is    an    educational    absurdity.     Why   is   it 
that  we  are  urged  to  send  the  boys  directly  from  the  secondary  schools 
to  the  technical   schools?     Because,  they   say,  the   times   demand   it. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  America  when  there  was  less  wealth 
and  less  leisure,  then  the  boys  had  opportunity  and  time  enough  to 
prepare  in  a  rational  way  for  life.     There  is  a  terrible  mistake  in  saying 
that  the  age  does  not  afibrd  time  enough.     Do  you  not  see  that  compe- 
tition is  sharper  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  that  if  a  man  is  to  succeed 
he  must  have  a  better  preparation  to-day  than  50  years  ago  ?     Then 
what  do  these  so-called  educational  reformers  mean  when  they  say  that  a 
boy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  does  not  need  the  same  amount 
of  preparation  for  his  work  that  he  did  in  the  first  or  the  middle  of  this 
century  ?     Is  it  not  an  absurdity,  members  of  this  convocation  ?     Is  it 
not  a  heresy  that  any  sound  educational  person  will  not  for  a  moment 
tolerate  ?     We  want  the  college,  but  as  I  said,  we  want  it  to  be  a  definite 
thing.     We  want  the  great  fact  recognized   that    the   languages,   that 
philosophy,  that  mathematics,  are  well  adapted  to  the   training  of  the 
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mind  to  make  men ;  and  the  school  wants  the  college  to  insist  upon  defi- 
nite lines  so  that  it  shall  do  its  work  and  do  it  economically  and  do  it 
well.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  college  should  insist  that  the 
secondary  school  shall  give  instruction  in  everything  and  thus  weaken 
and  dilute  the  quality  of  the  work  that  is  given  in  those  secondary 
schools?  You  know  that  in  the  time  allowed  if  we  can  have  certain 
definite  work  to  do  and  hold  ourselves  strictly  to  doing  that  work,  the 
quaHty  of  the  work  will  be  better  and  the  quantity  of  the  work  will  be 
greater.  Do  not  ask  us  to  spread  ourselves,  then,  over  all  creation  and 
give  a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that  and  a  little  of  the  other  thing  and 
nothing  of  anything  and  then  complain  because  the  boys  are  not  well 
fitted  in  our  secondary  schools. 

The  secondary  schools  are  able  to  fit  boys  for  college  and  they  are 
willing  to  fit  boys  for  college,  and  I  am  grateful  that  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  college  to  be  reasonable  and  to  be  rigid  in  their  de- 
mands. Now,  we  are  not  to  prepare  boys  for  a  university.  We  are  to 
prepare  them  for  college,  and  let  us  definitely  understand  what  is  meant 
by  a  college.  I  beHeve  that  a  majority  in  this  house  to-day  believes  that 
the  best  possible  conditions  under  which  men  can  be  trained  are  where 
they  shall  be  subjected  to  the  least  number  of  influences  drawing  them 
aside.  When  that  preparation  for  manhood  is  secured,  then  they  can  go 
to  the  technical  school,  but  I  deprecate  very  much  when  a  boy  is  in 
college  to  have  his  attention  called  awayby  a  mechanical  workshop  here  and 
something  there,  all  the  time  making  him  discontented  and  dissatisfied  with 
his  course.  I  believe  in  technical  schools.  I  believe  in  practical  education 
so-called,  but  I  would  not  have  them  on  the  same  grounds  or  near  each 
other.  I  would  have  the  college  by  itself,  I  would  have  the  technical 
school  by  itself,  and  I  believe  that  the  college  always  suffers  in  conse- 
quence of  piling  your  workshops  and  your  technical  schools  in  very  close 
proximity  to  it.  It  was  my  pleasure  on  one  occasion  to  visit  and  examine 
with  some  care  an  institution  of  learning  in  this  country.  I  found  in  the 
Greek  recitation  room  naked  walls,  bare  as  plaster  could  make  them,  but 
I  saw  a  splendid  equipment  for  mechanical  engineering,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  does  this  institution  emphasize  Greek  ?  Look  at  yonder  work- 
shop and  its  equipment  and  then  look  at  the  Greek  recitation  room. 
That  to  my  mind  was  significant.  How  could  it  do  otherwise  than  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  boy's  mind  and  attention  from  classics,  away 
from  culture,  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  commercialism.  My  friends,  this 
spirit  will  seize  the  boy  soon  enough,  this  spmt  which  makes  him  beheve 
that  he  is  only  sent  into  the  world  to  acquire  money.     It  will  seize  the 
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boy  soon  enough  if  you  keep  it  away  from  him  just  as  long  as  you  can. 
Gentlemen,  in  your  process  of  mind  development  do  not  keep  before 
him  the  signs  of  material  wealth  and  the  means  by  which  material  wealth 
is  acquired.  Make  a  roan  first  and  then  make  an  engineer,  if  you  please, 
of  that  man  afterward ;  make  a  man  first  and  then  make  a  lawyer  of 
that  man  ;  make  a  man  first  and  then  a  physician,  but  you  do  not  want 
the  physician  unless  you  have  the  man  behind  him.  You  don't  want  a 
lawyer  unless  there  is  the  man  behind  him,  and  these  short  cuts  to  techni- 
cal schools  are  going  to  make  engineers  of  some  sort,  and  doctors  and 
lawyers  of  some  sort,  but  they  are  going  to  be  very  cheap  commodities. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston  —  The  last  speaker  does  not  like  to  see 
flourishing  technical  schools  adjacent  to  good  classical  schools,  and  the 
experience  that  he  has  had  in  visiting  such  schools  is  to  him  exceedingly 
suggestive.  It  is  also  exceedingly  suggestive  to  me.  I  know  an  institu- 
tion precisely  like  that  which  he  recalls,  and  if  he  will  make  his  visit  now 
to  the  institution  that  I  have  in  mind  he  will  find  that  within  the  last  lo 
years  the  schools  of  engineering  have  supplied  to  the  schools  of  the  clas- 
sics a  lantern  and  views;  maps  have  now  appeared  on  the  walls  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  are,  in  these  respects,  becoming  as  efficient  as  they 
are  in  the  technical  school. 

As  representing  Cornell  university,  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  president 
or  the  dean  of  the  university  is  not  here ;  but  I  must  correct  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  readers  of  earlier  papers  who  stated,  or  suggested, 
that,  in  Cornell  university,  the  degree  of  B.  A.  is  given  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  including  those  who  have  taken,  for  example,  mechani- 
cal engineering.  He  is  entirely  mistaken.  What  has  occurred  at  Cor- 
nell university  during  these  last  few  years  is  this.  After  a  long  and  at 
times  fierce  struggle  to  improve  the  conditions  prescribed  for  entrance,  the 
requirements  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor 
of  science  and  bachelor  of  philosophy  have  been  gradually  brought  up, 
against  in  some  cases  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  even  preparatory 
schools,  ami  till,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  these  degrees  indicate 
as  good  a  preparatory  course,  as  well  as  as  good  a  college  course,  as 
does  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  When  that  point  was 
reached  the  faculty  agreed  that  it  would  be  wise  and  right  to  give  all 
who  had  taken  either  or  any  sucii  four  year  course  of  work  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  I  say  this  the  more  freely,  Mr  Chancellor,  since  I  was  myself 
in  opposition  to  the  movement  —  on  different  grounds  from  those  taken 
to-day,  however.  That  was  precisely  the  way  in  which  that  movement 
occurred ;  the  graduates  of  the  technical  schools  of  Cornell  university 
are  not  given  the  degree  B.  A. 
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A  word  in  regard  to  our  experience  in  the  use  of  the  certificate  as  in- 
dicating preparation  for  entrance,  to  which  use  objection  has  been  made : 
we  have  had  a  system  of  acceptance  of  certificates  from  preiiaratory 
schools  for  some  years  and  have  gradually  worked  it  into  such  form  that 
it  has  become  entirely  satisfactory.  It  thus  happens,  to-day,  that  ihe 
students  who  have  appeared  for  entrance  to  Cornell  university  with  re- 
gents diplomas  and  with  certificates  from  reputable  preparatory  schools 
show,  by  their  later  records,  that  they  are,  on  the  average,  sf longer  men 
than  are  those  who  have  come  in  after  submitting  themselves  to  our  some- 
what stringent  preliminary  examinations.  It  is  found  to  be  the  fact  that 
those  who  enter  on  certificates  and  with  regents  diplomas  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  successful  than  those  who  have  entered  by  examination. 

Chanc.  Anson  Judd  Upson  —  I  think  the  convocation  will  agree 
with  me  thai  this  our  35th  session  has  been  advamageous  to  us  all. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  marked  freedom  of  discussion, 
although  of  course  some  things  may  have  been  said  that  the  speakers 
wished  they  had  not  said.  Yet  none  the  less  I  think  our  discussions  have 
been  profitable. 

Regent  Sylvester  Malone — The  worthy  chancellor  has  asked 
me  to  impart  at  the  close  of  your  convocation  meeting,  the  usual 
benediction.  I  take  it  as  an  honor,  and  a  very  great  privilege  to  comply 
with  any  request  of  Chancellor  Upson  in  whom  we,  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  take  a  just  pride;  and  who  must  be 
a  great  favorite  with  all  who  attend  our  annual  convocation.  To  say  1 
have  learned  much  since  I  became  a  regent  and  still  more  by  attending 
on  the  magnificent  work  done  here  in  the  thoughtful  and  truly  American 
papers  read  by  distinguished  citizens  of  this  state  and  of  other  states, 
goes  without  question.  So  great  is  my  interest  in  your  work  that  I 
never  tire  in  advising  all  who  are  interested  in  higher  education  to  attend 
the  convocation.  Specially  do  I  make  it  a  duty  to  remind  the  presidents 
of  institutions  in  the  regency  of  their  duty  to  attend  in  Albany,  and  add 
to  the  numbers  of  the  freest  and  most  self-sacrificing  educated  men  and 
women  who  have  so  much  of  the  future  of  the  republic  in  their  keeping. 
Respected  audience,  no  minister  can  ever  stand  before  you  whose 
invocation  of  a  large  share  of  heavenly  favor  can  have  more  sincerity  in 
it;  for,  though  many  of  you  differ  in  religious  matters  with  me,  I  can  say 
to  you,  I  am  privileged  to  say  to  all  of  you,  my  conviction  is  in  your 
sincerity  and  fidelity  to  your  own  conscience,  and  we  leave  the  judgment 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  hand  of  the  common  Father  of  us  all. 
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And  now   I   invoke  the  blessed   Trinity  —  Father,  Son,  and   Holy 

Spirit  —  to  abide  with  us  all  now  and  through  all  time.     And  as  our 

dear  Savior  has  taught,  let  us  repeat  the  Savior's  own  prayer : 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    BY    C:    W:    BARDEEN,    SYRACUSE,   N.    Y. 

Bostwick.  Regent  William  Lucas  Bostwick  died  September  21. 
The  following  memorial  was  entered  on  their  minutes  of  October  15  by 
his  associates : 

William  Lucas  Bostwick,  for  nearly  2 1  years  a  member  of  this  board, 
died  at  his  home  in  Ithaca,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1896.  Regent 
Bostwick  was  born  in  the  town  of  Enfield,  Tompkins  county,  March  15, 
1837.  He  pursued  his  preliminary  studies  in  his  native  county,  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  college,  in  which  he  took  high  rank  as  a 
speaker  and  writer,  in  1858,  and  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
from  the  same  institution,  in  1861.  He  became  a  resident  of  Ithaca 
shortly  after  his  graduation,  and  for  over  30  years  was  a  leading  citizen 
of  that  place,  in  business  enterprises,  in  politics,  in  the  church  and  in 
public  spirit.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1874,  chairman  of 
its  committee  on  education,  and  prominent  and  persuasive  upon  the 
floor.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  republican  party  for  state  treasurer 
in  1877,  a  canal  appraiser  from  1880  until  1883,  and  cashier  of  the  New 
York  custom  house  from  1889  until  1895.  He  fulfilled  every  trust 
reposed  in  him,  was  gifted  and  frequently  in  requisition  as  an  orator, 
possessed  rare  executive  ability,  and  was  especially  true  and  helpful  in 
his  friendships,  and  tender  and  devoted  in  his  domestic  relations. 

He  was  elected  a  regent  of  the  University,  March  9, 1876,  and  remained 
as  such  until  his  death.  Appreciating  the  honor,  he  exalted  the  functions 
of  his  office.  No  member  was  more  constant  in  attendance  upon  its 
meetings,  and  none  discharged  more  scrupulously  the  duties  entrusted  to 
him.  He  was,  for  many  years,  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
bringing  to  the  position  exact  business  methods,  and  filling  it  with  single- 
ness of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  cause  of  education. 
Apt  in  suggestion,  fertile  in  speech,  cheery  in  presence,  and  cordial  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  associates,  he  gained  both  their  esteem  and  affection 
during  his  long  and  useful  service,  and  the  board  bears  willing  testimony 
to  his  integrity  as  an  official  and  his  worth  as  a  man. 

Among  principals  of  schools  and  academies  under  the  regents  there 

have  been  but  two  deaths. 

Seymour.  On  September  17,  Edward  Coe  Seymour  died  in  Brook- 
lyn.    He  was  born  in  New  Hartford,  May  4,  1828,  began  to  teach  at  17 
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years  of  age,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  Albany  normal  school,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1849.  He  afterward  became  principal  of 
Hobart  Hall  academy,  Oneida  academy,  and  then  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Dutchess  county  academy.  From  here  he  went  to  the 
Catskill  high  school,  and  from  there  to  Brooklyn  as  principal  of  grammar 
school  no.  7.  When  the  Polytechnic  institute  was  organized  in  1855  he 
became  principal  of  the  academic  department,  and  had  filled  the  place 
since  except  firom  1869  to  1874,  when  he  was  away  because  of  illness. 
More  than  10,000  Brooklyn  pupils  have  been  under  his  charge. 

Porter,  On  February  8,  Frank  S.  Porter,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Seneca  Falls.  He  was  born  in  Canton,  Pa.,  in  1849,  was  graduated 
from  Syracuse  university  in  1874,  and  after  some  study  and  practice  of 
the  law  became  assistant  superintendent  of  the  institution  for  the  blind 
at  Batavia.  He  gave  up  this  place  to  become  principal  of  the  school  at 
Canton,  Pa.,  and  afterward  became  principal  of  the  Lincoln  school  at 
Homellsville,  In  1892  he  became  principal  of  Mynderse  academy, 
Seneca  Falls.  His  death  occurred  through  pernicious  anemia,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  a  disease  which  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  best  physicians.  He  continued  his  work  long  after  weak- 
ness had  made  him  hardly  able  to  carry  it  on. 

Hagar.  Of  former  principals,  among  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
have  died  was  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  whose  death  occurred  in  August.  He 
was  born  in  Newton  Lower  Falls  in  1820,  was  graduated  from  union 
college  in  1843,  teaching  while  in  college  at  Schuylerville  and  Kingston, 
and  after  graduation  was  principal  of  Canajoharie  academy  from  1844  to 
1848.  In  1849  he  became  principal  of  the  Eliot  school,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  16  years.  In  1865  he  became  principal 
of  the  Salem  normal  school,  where  he  remained  for  30  years,  graduating 
more  than  3500  pupils.  He  had  been  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  association,  of  the  American  Institute  of  instruction,  and  of  the 
National  educational  association.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Massachusetts  teacher^  and  was  author  of  a  series  of  mathematical 
text-books. 

Bauscher.  Henry  M.  Bauscher,  who  died  on  August  30,  was  prin- 
cipal of  New  Paltz  academy  from  1868  to  1881,  and  school  commis- 
sioner the  last  three  years  of  that  time. 

Perkins.  Albert  C.  Perkins,  who  died  on  September  22,  was  bom 
in  Topsville,  Mass.,  in  1832,  and  after  graduation  from  Dartmouth  col- 
lege in   1854  taught  in  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  afterward  becoming 
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principal.     From  1883  to  1892  he  was  principal  of  Adelphi  academy, 
and  in  1892  opened  the  Crescent  school  in  Brooklyn. 

Elwood.  On  February  2,  Ellis  D.  Elwood,  former  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Painted  Post,  died  from  the  effects  of  typhoid  pneumonia, 
the  result  of  a  cold  contracted  while  he  presided  in  January  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  association  of  commissioners  and  superintendents  held  in  an 
insufficiently  heated  building  in  Niagara  Falls.  After  graduation  from 
Hartwick  seminary  he  began  teaching  as  a  boy  of  18  in  the  union  school 
at  Silver  Creek,  from  which  place  he  went  to  Painted  Post.  In  1890, 
before  he  was  25  years  old,  he  was  elected  school  commissioner,  and  in 
1893  was  reelected.  In  June,  1896,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
teachers  training  classes. 

Pooler.  On  February  11,  Charles  T.  Pooler,  who  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  1820.  When  he  was  six  years  old  his  parents  moved 
to  St  Lawrence  county.  He  began  teaching  at  i6,  and  supported  himself 
by  teaching  at  the  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  seminary  and  at  the  Wesley  an 
university,  being  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1844.  He  taught  in  Middle- 
town,  Canton  and  Ogdensburg,  at  the  same  time  studying  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  taught  in  the  St  Lawrence  academy  at 
Potsdam  for  three  years,  and  opened  an  independent  academy  there 
which  he  continued  four  years.  In  1857  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Akron,  Ohio,  but  in  i860  returned  to  this  state,  and  began  to 
conduct  teachers  institutes.  For  three  years  he  was  principal  of  Deans- 
ville  academy,  and  from  1863  to  1872  he  was  school  commissioner.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  association  of  school  commissioners  and 
city  superintendents  in  1867,  and  was  its  first  president. 

Gregory.  On  February  14,  Henry  Duval  Gregory  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  born  in  181 9.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  was  for  a  time  a  professor  in  Haverford  college, 
for  25  years  principal  of  a  private  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  1872 
to  1875  a  teacher  in  Geneseo  academy,  the  last  year  as  principal.  From 
1883  to  1892  he  was  vice-president  of  Girard  college. 

Wells.  On  March  i,  Albert  Wells  died  in  Iowa.  He  was  principal 
of  Peekskill  academy  from  1843  to  1873. 

Sawyer.  On  March  10,  John  L.  Sawyer  died  in  Cherry  Valley.  He 
was  graduated  from  Trinity  college  in  185 1,  was  principal  of  Delaware 
academy  from  1854  to  1863,  and  of  Cherry  Valley  academy  from  1863  to 
1865.     He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  editor  of  the  Gazette. 
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White.  April  II,  Aaron  White  died  in  Cazenovia.  He  was  a  man 
whose  face  and  voice  were  familiar  to  this  convocation.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris,  Oneida  county,  September  12,  1824,  was  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  university  in  1852,  and  after  teaching  for  a  time  in  Cazenovia  sem- 
inary was  from  1871  to  1879  principal  of  the  Canaslota  union  school. 
Returning  to  Cazenovia  he  was  teacher  of  mathematics  there  till  his 
death,  his  entire  connection  with  the  seminary  lasting  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  was  a  strict,  almost  a  severe,  disciplinarian  of  the  old 
school  but  no  one  who  came  under  his  control  ever  doubted  for  a 
moment  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  or  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  He 
imposed  no  discipline  on  others  he  was  not  himself  willing  to  undergo. 
No  conscientious  seeker  after  truth,  however  dull,  ever  came  to  Prof. 
White  to  be  turned  away  without  the  fullest  explanation.  Though  he 
followed  his  line  of  instruction  closely,  he  was  a  man  of  culture  and 
broad  intellect.  He  was  thoroughly  conscientious,  and  made  it  a  per- 
sonal concern  that  every  one  who  attended  the  seminary  should  return 
home  unspotted  in  character  and  prepared  for  life's  emergencies.  His 
home  was  always  open  to  students,  and  he  did  much  to  encourage  many 
a  homesick  and  disheartened  boy. 

Bull.  April  21,  in  Oneonta,  Mary  Bull,  daughter  of  N.  N.  Bull, 
formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in  Oneonta,  and  a  regular  attendant 
of  this  convocation.  She  was  for  many  years  preceptress  of  the  high 
school  in  Oneonta,  and  in  1888  became  principal,  where  she  remained 
till  compelled  by  ill  health  to  give  up  her  work  in  1895.  She  had  a 
remarkable  controlling  faculty  which  brought  out  in  her  pupils  whatever 
was  true  and  earnest. 

Bennett.  Among  those  who  had  been  assistant  teachers  of  promi- 
nence in  our  academies,  Caroline  M.  Banister,  widow  of  Prof.  C.  W. 
Bennett,  died  on  November  21.  She  married  him  while  both  were 
teachers  in  Dansville  seminary. 

Cooper.  On  December  10,  in  San  Francisco,  Mrs  Sarah  Brown 
Cooper  was  found  dead  beside  her  daughter,  from  the  effects  of  gas, 
which  it  is  supposed  her  daughter,  who  had  shown  symptoms  of  heredi- 
tary insanity,  rose  and  turned  on  in  the  night. 

She  was  born  December  12,  1835,  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  after 
graduation  from  Cazenovia  seminary  went  to  the  Troy  female  seminary 
to  study  music  and  modem  languages.  She  became  governess  in  a 
Georgia  family,  and  in  1855  married  Halsey  Fenimore  Cooper,  then 
editor  of   the    Chattanooga  advertiser,  who   had   been   her  teacher  at 
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Cazenovia.  Their  daughter  Harriet  was  born  in  1856.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  family  moved  to  Memphis,  where  Mrs  Cooper 
became  president  of  the  association  of  aids  to  refugees.  She  and  her 
husband  worked  as  instructors  of  the  freedmen  until  1867,  when  they 
removed  to  San  Francisco.  Mr  Cooper  lost  all  his  money  in  mine 
speculating,  and  committed  suicide  December  6,  1885.  Mrs  Cooper  had 
conducted  a  large  Bible  class  in  the  Howard  presbyterian  church,  but 
when  accused  of  teaching  heresy  transferred  her  church  membership  to 
the  congregational  church,  where  her  Bible  class  became  the  largest  in 
the  country.  In  November,  1878,  she  visited  for  the  first  time  a  free 
kindergarten,  and  became  fired  with  enthusiasm.  She  wrote  a  series  of 
six  articles  for  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  advocated  kindergartens  as  a 
cure  for  hoodlumism,  then  rampant  in  the  city.  An  association  grew  up 
which  now  has  40  free  kindergartens  and  4000  pupils,  and  which  has 
trained  20,000  pupils.  For  this  cause  Mrs  Cooper  raised  more  than 
$400,000.  She  was  also  prominent  as  a  director  of  social  charities,  had 
been  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  women's  press  association,  the 
Women's  suffrage  association,  and  the  Women's  Christian  temperance 
union,  and  treasurer  of  the  World's  federation  of  women's  clubs. 

Among  college  professors  there  have  been  the  following  deaths : 

Prentiss.  August  15,  Albert  Nelson  Prentiss,  who  was  bom  at 
Cazenovia,  May  2,  1836,  and  was  graduated  in  1861  from  the  first  class 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  college.  The  seven  members  of  his  class 
all  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  and  he  was  assigned  to  an  engineering 
corps  for  special  signal  service.  When  his  corps  was  disbanded  in  1862 
he  began  to  teach,  and  in  1865  became  professor  of  botany  in  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  college.  When  Cornell  was  opened  in  t868,  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  botany  there,  where  he  has  since  remained,  having 
recently  been  made  emeritus  professor.  In  1870  he  conducted  the  Cor- 
nell exploring  expedition  to  Brazil,  and  in  1872  his  essay  on  *The  mode 
of  distribution  of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,'  took  the  Walker 
prize  offered  by  the  Boston  association  of  natural  history. 

Vernon.  Early  in  September  occurred  the  death  of  LeRoy  Monroe 
Vernon,  dean  of  the  college  of  fine  arts  of  Syracuse  university. 

He  was  born  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  April  23,  1838,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  i860  from  Iowa  Wesleyan  university.  In  1862  he  became  a 
teacher  in  St  Louis,  removing  in  1864  to  Springfield.  From  1866  to 
1868  he  was  president  of  St  Charles  college,  Mo.,  and  the  next  year 
became  pastor  of  the  methodist  church  in  Sadalia,  Mo.     In  1871  he 
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was  appointed  missionary  superintendent  of  the  methodist  episcopal 
church  in  Italy,  and  carried  on  this  work  till  in  1888.  When  he  returned 
he  became  pastor  of  the  first  methodist  church  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
afterward  made  dean  of  the  college  of  fine  arts,  succeeding  Prof.  George 
F.  Comfort.  Few  men  make  upon  all  whom  they  meet  so  distinct 
an  impression  of  unvarying  courtesy  based  upon  genuine  kindness  of 
heart. 

Lodeman.  On  December  2,  Ernest  G.  Lodeman,  first  assistant  in 
the  horticultural  department  of  Cornell  university,  was  found  dead 
through  suicide  in  the  hotel  at  Mexico.  He  was  a  sufferer  from  asthma, 
and  undoubtedly  took  his  life  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  He  was  30 
years  old. 

Beebee.  February  20,  Alexander  McWhorter  Beebee  died  at  Hamil- 
ton. He  was  bom  in  Skaneateles  February  6,  1820,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  college  of  Colgate  university  in  1847  and  from  the  theological 
seminary  in  1849.  In  1850  he  became  a  professor  of  logic  and  literature 
in  the  university,  in  1868  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  1872 
professor  of  homiletics.  In  1891  he  was  made  professor  emeritus. 
For  41  years  he  had  done  full  work  in  the  university  — the  first  half  in 
the  college,  the  latter  half  in  the  theological  seminary.  The  Madisonensis 
for  April  12,  1897,  is  largely  a  memorial  number,  and  contains  the 
address  by  Prof.  N.  L.  Andrews,  covering  six  pages.  From  this  we 
quote : 

The  influence  of  this  able  man  for  more  than  four  decades  and  a  half 
was  that  of  a  teacher,  and  not  of  a  writer  or  public  speaker.  He  did 
little  for  publication.  He  will  not  live  in  the  printed  page,  but  through 
his  impartation  of  himself.  The  men  he  inspired  are  his  *  living 
epistles.*  His  time  and  strength  were  engrossed  with  classroom  work. 
This  was  his  center,  and  here  he  would  not  be  weak. 

Hardy.  April  15,  George  E.  Hardy,  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1859,  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1878,  and  after  serving  for  a  short  time  on  the  New  York 
Sun  spent  two  years  in  traveling,  principally  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  In  1885  he  was  made  principal  of  grammar  school  no.  82, 
being  then  only  26  years  old,  and  the  youngest  man  ever  selected  for 
that  position.  In  1894  he  was  elected  to  his  professorship.  He  was 
president  of  the  State  teachers  association  in  1894,  and  left  unfinished  at 
his  death  a  history  of  England  and  a  history  of  English  literature. 

Gregory.  April  21,  Emily  L.  Gregory,  professor  of  botany  in  Barnard 
college.     After  graduation  from  Cornell  in  1881  she  studied  in  Europe,  ob- 
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taining  her  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Zurich.  On  returning  she  taught  for  a  time 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  began  her  work  in  Barnard  college  in  1889.  From 
small  beginnings  she  had  succeeded  in  creating  a  well  organized  botani- 
cal course  and  in  gathering  around  her  an  enthusiastic  corps  of  students. 
She  had  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  subject,  but  a  personal 
influence  which  inspired  a  love  for  the  subject  in  her  students.  She  was 
the  only  professor  in  the  faculty  not  connected  with  Columbia  college. 

French.  April  26,  John  R.  French,  vice-chancellor  of  Syracuse 
university.  He  was  born  April  21,  1825,  in  Pulaski,  and  graduated 
from  Union  college.  In  1849  he  went  to  Falley  sertiinary  at  Fulton  as 
teacher,  and  became  principal  in  1853.  After  one  year  he  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  after  a  year  as  agent  of  the  Troy  university 
became  principal  of  Mexico  academy  in  1856,  where  he  remained  till 
1859.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  five  years  practised 
law  with  his  brother  in  Oswego.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Genesee  college,  and  came  with  that  institution  to  Syracuse 
when  it  was  made  Syracuse  university  in  187 1.  He  became  dean  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts,  three  years  ago  becoming  vice-chancellor.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  back- 
bone of  the  institution,  upon  whom  faculty,  students,  and  the  public 
alike  relied  as  its  strongest  man.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  power 
quietly  exercised,  reserved  in  manner,  but  with  a  kindliness  that  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

Shaffer.  May  it,  Prof.  Hermon  F.  Shaffer,  professor  in  Rochester 
theological  seminary  since  1872,  fell  out  of  the  window  at  his  home  and 
was  instantly  killed.  He  was  ill,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  attempting 
to  raise  the  window  he  lost  his  balance. 
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OFFICERS  OF  CONVOCAtlON 

The  officers  of  the  University,  ex-officio 

Anson  Judd  Upson,  Chancellor 

William  Croswell  Doane,   Vice- Chancellor 

Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary 

Convocation  council,  1897 

190 1  Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Cornell  university 

1900  Bro.  Justin,  Manhattan  college 

1899  Prin.  Albert  Leonard,  Binghamton  high  school 

1898  Prin.  W.  D.  Graves,  Delhi  academy 

1897  Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Corning 


CONVOCATION  ORDINANCES 

From  revlfc»d  University  ordinance! 

25  Time.  The  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
shall  be  held  annually  at  the  capitol  in  Albany  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  the  second  week  after  the  June  examinations. 

Convocation  week  thus  begins  Monday  evening  after  the  fourth  Friday  in  June. 

26  Object.  Its  object  shall  be  by  addresses,  papers,  discussions  and 
resolutions  to  ascertain  and  formulate  educational  opinion ;  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  experience  may  suggest ;  and  by  the  cooperation  of 
all  l^niversity  institutions  to  advance  higher  educational  interests. 

27  Membership.     Convocation  shall  include  as  members : 

a  The  regents  and  all  officers  of  any  University  department. 
b  All  trustees,   instructors   and   other   officers  of  institutions  in  the 
University. 

c  Officers  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  of  the  normal  schools, 
of  the  state  associations  of  teachers,  superintendents,  school  commission- 
ers and  school  boartls. 

d  Others  elected  by  the  regents  or  by  convocation  council. 

2$  Officers.  The  University  officers  shall  be  the  permanent  officers 
\yi  convocation. 

29  Proceedings.  The  proceedings  of  convocation,  ^*ith  the  papers 
dad  discussions,  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  University 
to  the  legislature. 
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CONVOCATION  RULES 

EftAbllfhed  by  oonvocatlon  eounoll 

1  Unless  previous  notice  to  the  contrary  be  given,  all  persons  engaged 
to  present  papers  must  be  in  readiness  at  the  time  assigned  by  the  coun- 
cil, in  default  of  which  all  remaining  papers  will  be  entitled  to  precedence. 

2  In  case  of  inability  to  be  present,  immediate  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  secretary,  to  whom  the  paper  may  be  forwarded  for  use  of  con- 
vocation. 

3  The  author  of  each  paper  should  furnish,  in  advance,  a  brief  abstract 
for  newspaper  reports. 

4  All  papers  read  before  convocation  belong  to  its  proceedings  and 
are  to  be  handed  to  the  secretary. 

5  Papers  for  full  reading  of  which  there  may  not  be  time,  may  by  per- 
mission of  the  council  be  read  by  title  and  published  in  the  proceedings. 


ATTENDANTS 


AT 


35th  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Under  names  of  institutions  those  not  specially  designated  are  teachers  and  instructors. 


Regents  of  the  University 

I  Anson  Judd  Upson  (Hamilton),  Chancellor ;  2  Frank  S.  Black 
(Dartmouth),  Governor;  3  O.  H.  Warren  (Oberlin) ;  4  Daniel  C. 
Beach  (Alfred) ;  5  T.  Guilford  Smith  (Rensselaer  polytechnic) ;  6  Syl- 
vester M alone  (St  John's,  Fordham). 

University  departments 

Administrative  department.  7  Melvil  Dewey  (Amherst),  secretary  ; 
8  May  Seymour  (Smith),  secretary's  assistant;  9  Henry  I.  Knicker- 
bocker, head  clerk;  10  S.  Elizabeth  Stewart  (Wellesley),  assistant; 
II  Frank  T.  Boland,  head  stenographer;  12  Alice  C.  McCormack, 
report  clerk;  13  Elizabeth  G.  Fealey,  charter  clerk ;  14  William  L. 
Widdemer,  15  Martha  L.  Phelps,  r/rr/^jy  16  Eleanor  McKelvey,  sub- 
printing  clerk ;  17  James  J.  Nolan,  mail  clerk;  18  Grace  D.  Allen, 
19  Agnes  E.  Flinn,  20  Harry  R.  Wilson, //////^r  clerks;  21  Edward  R. 
Evans,  engrosser. 

Inspection  division.  22  Charles  F.  Wheelock  (Cornell),  head  in- 
spector; 23  Myron  T.  Scudder  (Rutgers),  24  Charles  N.  Cobb  (Syra- 
cuse), 25  Arthur  G.  Clement  (Rochester),  inspectors;  26  Richard 
Jones  (Iowa  and  Heidelberg),  literature  inspector ;  27  Charles  Davidson 
(Iowa  and  Yale),  English  inspector  ;  28  J.  H.  Gibson,  apparatus  inspector. 

Examination  department.  29  James  Russell  Parsons  jr  (Trinity), 
director  ;  30  Roland  S.  Keyser  (Syracuse),  director's  assistant;  31  Her- 
bert J.  Hamilton,  director's  clerk;  32  Alice  M.  Clark  (So.  Kensington 
art  school),  33  I.  O.  Crissy,  34  Alice  I.  Eaton,  35  Sara  L.  Gardiner, 
36  Annie  T.  Keyser,  37  Frederick  P.  Kidder  (Harvard),  38  G:  H. 
Quay  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  39  Henry  L.  Taylor  (Syracuse  and  N. 
Y.  S.  normal  college),  40  W.  L.  Weeden  (Hamilton),  41  Elizabeth  L. 
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Youngy  examiners  J  42  Adelaide  E.  Turner, /"n^e^w^ry  43  Margaret  Fin- 
nerty,  44  Helen  A.  Guardineer,  45  Frank  J.  Kniskem,  46  Ella  R. 
McDowell,  47  May  A.  G.  MuUins,  48  Julia  T.  Ronan,  49  V.  L.  Sheehan, 
clerks;  50  Minnie  I.  Bull,  51  Henry  Hirschfeld,  52  Marcia  M.  Vander  Veer, 
junior  clerks  J-  53  Regina  G.  Cook,  54  Florence  R.  Q.  Derby,  55  Eliza- 
beth Eisenmann,  56  Grace  Jones,  57  Mary  C.  Martin,  58  Agnes  T. 
Ryan,  59  Laura  M.  Secor,  60  Annie  Tremaine,  sub-examiners. 

Extension  department,  including  Public  libraries  division.    61 

William  R.  Eastman  (Yale),  library  inspector ;  62  Myrtilla  Avery  (Welles- 
ley),  director's  assistant;  63  Lena  S.  Van  Derlip,  64  Helen  A.  Scopes, 
sub-cataloguers ;  65  Emelie  Phillips,  clerk ;  66  Gerald  Griffin, /a^<r. 

State  library.  67  George  R.  Howell  (Yale),  archivist:  68  D.  V. 
R.  Johnston  (Hobart),  reference  librarian ;  69  Ada  Alice  Jones,  head 
cataloguer;  70  Judson  T.  Jennings,  71  George  F.  Bowerman  (Rochester), 
reference  assistants ;  72  Mary  L.  Sutliff  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  73 
Jenny  L.  Christman  (Iowa),  cataloguers ;  74  Anna  B.  Sennett,  shelflister ; 
75  Martha  H.  Vane,  sub-cataloguer ;  76  Oscar  F.  Treder,  loan  clerk; 
77  Joseph  Gavit,  sub-shelf  clerk. 

Law  division,  78  Stephen  B.  Griswold,  law  librarian ;  79  Harry  E. 
Gn^^oXd,  sub-librarian  ;  ?^o  YMtnY.'^dLTi^Sy  sub-cataloguer ;  81  Howard  A. 
La  Moure,  junior  clerk. 

State  museum.  Administrative  division,  82  Frederick  J.  H. 
Merrill  (Columbia),  director. 

Research  division,  83  Charles  H.  Peck  (Union),  state  botanist ;  84  J.  A. 
hintner,  state  entomologist ;  85  John  M.  Clarke  (Amherst),  ass*  t  state  geolo- 
gist; 86  E.  Porter  Felt  (Boston  and  Cornell),  entomologist* s  assistant. 


INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Colleges  for  men 

Columbia  university.     87  Prof.  J.  McK.  Cattell  (Lafayette). 

Union  university.  88  Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond  (Union) ; 
89  Dean  B.  H.  Ripton  (Union) ;  90  Prof.  Sidney  G.  Ashmore  (Columbia) ; 
91  Prof.  John  Ira  Bennett  (Union) ;  92  Prof  Edward  E.  Hale  jr  (Har- 
vard and  Halle) ;  93  Prof.  Olin  H.  Landreth  (Union) ;  94  Prof  James 
L  Patterson  (Lafayette)}  95  Prof.  J.  H.  Stoller  (Union);  96  Prof 
James  R.  Truax  (Union);  97  Prof  T.  W.  Wright  (Toronto). 

Hobart  colleg^e.     98  Pres.  Robert  Ellis  Jones  (Williams). 
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Colgate  university.  99  Prof.  Albert  Perry  Brigham  (Colgate  and 
Harvard);  100  Prof.  W:  H.  Crawshaw  (Colgate);  loi  Prof.  R.  W. 
Moore  (Michigan). 

St  John's  college,  Fordham.     102  Prof.  J.  F.  Quirk  (Woodstock). 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier.  103  Vice-Pres.  James  P.  Fagan 
(St  John's,  Fordham  and  Catholic  university,  Louvan). 

Manhattan  college.  104  Prof.  Brother  Potamian  (London  univer- 
sity, England). 

Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn.  105  Pres.  David  H.  Cochrane 
(Hamilton). 

St  John's  college,  Brookljm.  106  Pres.  J.  A.  Hartnett  (St  Vin- 
cent's seminary) ;  107  Prof.  James  J.  Sullivan  (Niagara). 

Canisius  college.  108  Pres.  James  A.  Rockliff ;  109  Prof.  F.  Heier- 
mann. 

Niagara  university,     no  Prof.  E.  L.  Carey  (Niagara  university). 

Colleges  for  women 

Elmira  college.     1 1 1  Prof.  D.  R.  Ford  (Brown). 

Vassar  college.  112  Pres.  James  M.  Taylor  (Rochester);  113 
Prof.  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley  (Union);  114  Prof.  Ferdinand  C.  French 
(Brown  and  Cornell);  115  Prof.  J.  Leverett  Moon  (Princeton  and  Johns 
Hopkins). 

Wells  college.     116  Pres.  William  E.  Waters  (Yale). 

Colleges  for  men  and  women 

Alfred  university.  117  Pres.  Boothe  C.  Davis  (Alfred  and  Yale); 
118  Prof.  Alpheus  B.  Kenyon  { Alfred),  registrar ,-  119  Prof.  Edward  M. 
Tomlinson  (Bucknell). 

Cornell  university.  120  Prof.  Eugene  P.  Andrews  (Cornell) ;  121 
Prof.  Geo.  F.  Atkinson  (Cornell) ;  122  Prof.  S.  H:  Gage  (Cornell);  123 
Prof.  George  Piatt  Knox  (Cornell) ;  124  Prof.  Edward  L.  Nichols  (Cor- 
nell); 125  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston  (Brown),  t/irec/or  Sibley  college;  126 
Prof.  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  (Brown). 

Syracuse  university.  127  Prof.  Charles  W.  Hargitt  (Moore's  Hill 
college). 

Schools  of  law 

Union  university,  Albany  law  school.  128  W.  R.  Davidson 
(Albany  law  school)  secretary ;  129  Eugene  Burlingame. 
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Schools  of  medicine 

Union  university,  Albany  medical  college.  130  Willis  G. 
Tucker,  registrar;   131   Prof.  S.  R.  Morrow  (Yale). 

Schools  of  pedagogy 

Teachers  college.  132  Prof.  John  F.  WoodhuU  (Yale  and  Johns 
Hopkins). 

New  York  state  normal  college.  133  Edith  Bodley  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college)  j^'^r^/^ry  /  134  Prof.  A.  N.  Husted  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college);  135  Prof.  William  V.  Jones  (McKendree  and  N.  Y.  S.  nor- 
mal college);  136  Mary  A.  McClelland  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  137 
Mrs  Margaret  S.  Mooney  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college) ;  138  Anna  E. 
Pierce  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  139  Kate  Stoneman  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college  and  Albany  law  school) ;  140  Edward  W.  Wetmore  (Michigan); 
141  Prof  James  Robert  White  (Illinois  Wesley  an  and  N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Special  schools 

Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute.  142  Prof  W.  Le  Conte  Ste- 
vens (Virginia). 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  dept's 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame.     143  Sister  M.  Augusta. 

Albany  academy.     144  Pnn.  Henry  P.  Warren  (Yale). 

Albany  female  academy.  145  Augusta  M.  \.ym?in,  secretary ;  146 
Florence  L.  Ellery  (Wellesley). 

Albany  high  school.  '  147  Sup't  Charles  W.  Cole  (Hamilton),  148 
Harlan  P.  French,  commissioner,  149  Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson  (Dartmouth), 
150  Henry  Emerson  Adams  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  151  William  D. 
Goewey  (Wesleyan),  152  George  Edgar  Oliver,  153  A.  F.  Onderdonk 
(N.  Y.  conference  seminary),  154  Austin  Sanford  (Dartmouth),  155  Ellen 
Sullivan  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Alexandria  Bay  union  school.     156  Prin.  Angelo  O.  Tucker. 

A.  M.  Chesbrough  seminary.  157  Prin.  Benson  Howard  Roberts 
(Dartmouth). 

Babylon  union  school.  158  Prin.  William  H.  Lisk  (Oneonta 
normal  school). 
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Bainbridge  union  school.  159  C.  M.  Priest,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees ;  160  Prin.  F.  W.  Crumb  (Alfred). 

Ballston  Springs  union  school.  161  Prin.  Horace  H.  South  wick 
(Lafayette);  162  Helena  Whalen,  axx/j/or///. 

Rata  via  union  school.     163  Sup't  John  Kennedy. 

Bath-on-the- Hudson  union  school.  164  Prin.  William  H.  Good 
(N.  Y.  S.  normal  college  and  Chicago  law  school),  165  Mary  A.  New 
(N.  Y.  S.  normal  coWege), ^rst  assistant, 

Belmont  union  school.  166  Prin.  Jay  Crissey  (Chicago  university 
and  Fredonia  normal  school.) 

Cambridge  union  school.     167  Prin.  Ernest  E.  Smith  (Amherst). 

Canajoharie  union  school.     168  Prin.  C.  M.  Bean  (Cornell). 

Canandaigua  academy.     169  Noah  T.  Clarke,  trustee, 

Canandaig^a  union  school.  170  Sup't  J.Cariton  Norris  (Hamil- 
ton and  Williams),  171  William  M.  Bennett  (Colgate),  172  Francis  A. 
Smith  (Colgate). 

Canaseraga  union  school.  173  Laura  Edith  Holliday  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  co\\tgt)j  preceptress, 

Canastota  union  school.  174  Prin.  George  H.  Ottaway  (Ham- 
ilton). 

Gary  collegiate  seminary.     175  Prin.  C.  C.  Gove  (Middlebury). 

Catskill  union  school.  176  Sup*t  Edward  L.  Stevens  (Hamilton); 
177  Sup't-elect  E.  G.  Lantman  (Cortland  normal  school) ;  178  Frances 
E.  H.  Flint  (Cornell). 

Cazenovia  seminary.     179  Prin.  Carlton  C.  Wilbor  (Syracuse). 

Champlain  union  school.  180  Prin.  Mylo  E.  Ryan  (Plattsburg 
normal  school). 

Cherry  Valley  union  school.  181  Prin.  S.  H.  Lyman  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Christian  Brothers*  academy.  182  Brother  A.  Denis  (St  Joseph's 
normal  school);  183  Brother  A.  Leo  (Amawalk  normal  school). 

Clinton  liberal  institute.     184  Prin.  William  C.  Joslin  (Brown). 

Cobleskill  high  school.     185  Prin.  W.  H.Ryan  (Illinois  Wesleyan). 

Colgate  academy.  186  Prin.  F.  L.  Shepardson  (Brown);  187  El- 
mer W.  Smith  (Colgate). 
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Cook  academy.     i88  Prin.  R.  W.  Swetland  (Rochester). 

Cornwall-on- Hudson  union  school.     189  Prin.  G.  H.  Baskerville 
(Syracuse). 

Cortland  union  school.     190  Sup't  F.  E.  Smith  (Hamilton). 

Crown  Point  union  school.     191  Prin.  A.  Lavery  (Middlebury). 

Delaware  academy.     192  Prin.  Willis  D.  Graves  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college);  193  Elizabeth  M.  Graves  (y2iSS2ix), preceptress, 

Delaware  literary  institute.     194  Pnn.  Charles  H.  Verrill  (Bow- 
doin). 

Deposit  union  school.     195  Alice  M.  Jones  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  col- 
lege) ,  preceptress. 

Dolgeville  union  school.     196  Prin.  James  Eggenberger  (St  Gall), 
197  R.  Ruedemann  (Jena). 

Dunkirk  high  school.     198  Prin.  J.  Edman  Massee  (Hamilton). 

Edmeston  union  school.     199  Prin.  Calvin  Derrick  (N.  Y.  S.  nor- 
mal college). 

Elizabethtown  high  school.     200  Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron  (Syra- 
cuse). 

EUenville  union  school.     201  Prin.  John  W.    Chandler. 

Fayetteville  union  school.     202  Prin.  Frank  J.  House. 

Fishkill  union  school.     203  Prin.  E.  B.  Du  Mond  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Fort  Edward  union  school.     204  Prin.  W.  S.  Coleman  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Fort  Plain  union  school.     205  Prin.  R.  H.  Bellows  (Union  and  N. 
Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Geneva  union  school.     206  Sup't  W.  H.  Truesdale  (Rochester), 
207  Victor  John  Chambers  (Rochester). 

Gilbertsville  high  school.     208  Prin.  B.  C.   Van  Ingen  (Illinois 
Wesley  an). 
Glens  Falls  academy.     209  Prin.  D.  C.  Farr  (Williams). 

Gloversville  high  school.     210  Sup't  James  A.  Estee  (Alfred),    211 
Prin.  Charies  H.  Weller  (Yale). 

Goshen  high  school.     212  Prin.  C,  R.  Stiles  (Yale). 
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Granville  union  school.  213  Prin.  R.  E.  Brown  (Alfred  and  N.  Y. 
S.  normal  college). 

Greenport  union  school.  214  Prin.  Stafford  C.  Edwards  (Brown 
and  Oneonta  normal  school), 

Hamilton  union  school.  215  Prin.  Charles  H.  Van  Tuyl  (Cortland 
normal  school). 

Hancock  union  school.  216  Prin.  W.  S.  Steele  (Hamilton  and 
Michigan). 

Hoosick  Falls  union  school.     217  Sup't  H.  H.  Snell  (Alfred). 

Hornellsville  high  school.  218  Sup't  W.  R.  Prentice  (Alfred); 
219  May  Ransom  Fitzpatrick  (Cornell). 

Houghton  seminary.     220  Prin.  A.  G.  Benedict  (Hamilton). 

Hudson  River  institute.     221  A.  Lincoln  Travis  (Syracuse). 

Lake  Placid  union  school.  222  Prin.  W.  Almon  Andrews  (Buffalo 
normal  school). 

Lansing^burg^  academy.  223  Prin.  Charles  T.  R.  Smith  (Williams) 
224  Mrs  Cornelia  A.  Smith, /r^^^/r^jj. 

Le  Roy  union  school.  225  Prin.  J.  C.  Benedict  (Geneseo  normal 
school) ;  226  Emma  Henderson  (Brockport  normal  school). 

Lindenhurst  union  school.  227  Prin.  G.  C.  Schaible  (Oneonta 
normal  school). 

Littlefalls  union  school.  22S  Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey  (Rutgers); 
229  Christine  Karslake  {yftWtslty)^  preceptress. 

Lockport  union  school.  230  Sup*t  Emmet  Belknap  (Marietta 
college,  O.);  231  Prin.  Edward  Hayward  (Union);  232  Leah  E.  Lind- 
sey  (Cornell). 

LowviUe  academy.  233  Prin.  William  H.  Perry  (Syracuse  and  N. 
Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Lyons  union  school.     234  Prin.  W.  H.  Kinney  (Rochester). 

Manlius  union  school.  235  Prin.  Arthur  E.  Neeley  (Geneseo 
normal  school) ;  236  Sarah  Mansell  Neeley  (Geneseo  normal  school), 
preceptress, 

Marlboro  union  school.  237  Prin.  Edwin  F.  Baldwin  (Cortland 
normal  school). 

Mechanicville  union  school.  238  Prin.  L.  B.  Blakcman  (Hamil- 
ton). 
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Medina   high   school.      239  Prin.    T.  H.   Armstrong  (Brockport 
normal  school). 

Middleburg  union  school.     240  Prin.  William  M.  Marvin  (Wil- 
liams). 

Middleport    union    school.      241    Prin.    Frederick     R.     Stevens 
(Brockport  normal  school). 

Millerton  union  school.     242  Prin.  Frank  £.  Reynolds  (Cortland 
normal  school). 

Montgomery  union  school.     243  Prin.  Reuben  Fraser  (Cornell). 

Moravia  union  school.     244  Prin.  J.  D.  Bigelow  (Hamilton),  245 
Carrie  A,  Brigden  (Oneonta  normal  school),  assistant, 

Nazareth  academy.     246  Prin.  James  P.  Kiernan  (Troy  theologi- 
cal seminary). 

Newark  Valley  union  school.    247  O.  S.   Randall,  president  of 
the  board  of  education. 

Newburgh    free    academy.     248  Prin.  James  •  M.  Crane    (New 
York  university  and  N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Newtown  union  school.     249  Prin.  Fred.  H.  Mead  (Hamilton). 

New  York  state  school  for  the  blind.     250  Sup't  Gardner  Fuller 
(Wesley  an). 

North  Olean  union  school.     251  Prin.  F.   VV.  Mundt  (Allegany 
college). 

Northville  union  school.     252  Prin.  F.  Johnson  (Geneseo  normal 
school). 

Ogdensburg  free  academy.     253  Prin.  Fred  Van  Dusen  (Union). 

Oneida  union  school.     254  Prin.  F.  VV.  Jennings  (Hamilton). 

Oneonta  union  school.     255  Sup't  W.  C.  Franklin  (N.  Y.  S.  nor- 
mal college). 

Ontario  union  school.     256  Prin.  M.  H.  Bigelow  (Geneseo  normal 
school). 

Owego  free  academy.     257  Prin.  Ezra  J.  Peck  (Williams). 

Palm]rra  classical   union   school.     258  Prin.    S.   Dwight    Arms 
(Hamilton). 

Phoenix  high  school.     259  Prin.  Edwin  J.  Howe  (Geneseo  normal 
school). 
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Pittsford  high  school.  260  Prin.  Mary  Dugan  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Poughkeepsie  high  school.     261  Prin.  James  Winne  (Hamilton). 

Pulaski  academy  and  union  school.  262  Prin.  George  M. 
Davison  (Cornell). 

Red  Hook  union  school.     263  Prin.  D.  C.  Lehman. 

Richfield  Springs  union  school.  264  Prin.  J.  Anthony  Bassett 
(Rochester).- 

Rochester  fi-ee  academy.  265  Prin.  J:  G.  Allen  (Oswego  normal 
school). 

Rome  free  academy.  266  Marie  E.  George  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  col- 
lege), 267  E.  M.  Haag  (Buffalo  normal  school). 

Round  Lake  summer  institute.  26S  Prin.  Christopher  Keller  (N. 
Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Rouse  Point  union  school.  269  Prin.  L.  R.  Bowdish  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

St  Bernard's  academy.    270  Sister  Celestine,  271  Sister  M.  Pauline. 

St  John's  academic  school  (Greenbush).  272  Prin.  John  F.  Glavin 
(St  Charles  college). 

St  John's  academy  (Albany).  273  Sister  Eugenia,  superioress^  274 
Brother  E.  Leo  (Amawalk  normal  school),  275  Sister  Vincent  (Normal 
training  school,  St  Louis),  academy  instructress. 

St  John's  catholic  academy.  276  Sister  M.  Alexandrine  (Normal 
training  school,  St  Louis),  assistant  principal^  277  Sister  M.  Rosina. 

St  Joseph's  academy  (Albany).  278  Prin.  Sister  Cornelia,  female 
department^  279  Sister  Loretto  (St  Vincent*s  seminary). 

St  Peter's  academy  (Troy).  280  Prin.  Sister  M.  Odilia,  281  Sister 
Marv,  2S2  Sister  Rose  Beatrice. 

Salamanca  union  school.    283  Prin.  Thomas  Stone  Bell  (Syracuse). 

Sandy  Hill  high  school.  284  Prin.  Frances  A.  Tefft,  285  Helen  E. 
Ciere  (Syracuse  and  N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  286  C.  Estelle  Irving, 
teacher  in  training  class. 

Saratoga  Springy  union  school.  287  Sup't  Thomas  R.  Kneil 
(Wesleyan),  288  Prin.  Waller  S.  Knowlson  (Hamilton). 

Saugerties  union  school.  289  Prin.  Fred  N.  Moulton  (Umon), 
290  Mary  Louise  Russell. 
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Schaghticoke    union  school.     291  Prin.   Charles  W.   Dunn  (St 
Lawrence). 

Schenevus  union  school.     292  Prin.  Floyd  S.  Lowell. 

Schoharie  union  school.     293  Prin.  Solomon  Sias  (Vermont  and 

Wesley  an). 

Schuylerville  union  school.     294  Prin.  Ray  H.  Whitbeck  (Gene- 
seo  normal  school). 

Sharon  Springs  union  school.   295  Prin.  Howard  J.  Jump  (Oneonta 
normal  school). 

Sidney  union  school.     296  Prin.  Charles  £.  Hesselgrave  (Middle- 
bury). 

Sodus  academy.     297  Prin.  Elisha  Curtiss  (Union).  . 

Solvay  union  school.     298  Prin.  C.  O.  Richards. 

Southampton  union  school.     299  Prin.  F.  A.  Johnson  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

South  Glens  Falls  union  school.    300  Prin.  J.  E.  Kelley  (Union). 

South  Side  high  school.     301  Prin.  Elmer  S.  Redman  (Wesleyan). 

Stillwater  union  school.    302  Prin.  Willis  U.  Hinman  (Brockport 
normal  school). 

Suspension  Bridge  high   school.      303  Prin.  Thomas  B.  Lovell 
.  (Rochester). 

Temple  Grove  seminary.    304  Prin.  Charles  F.  Dowd  (Yale  and 
New  York  university). 

TottenviUe  union  school.    305  Prin.  N.  J.  Lowe  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Troy    high    school.    306  Sup't  J.   H.   Willets,  307  Prin.  M.    H. 
Wah-ath  (Syracuse),  308  Jesse  P.  Worden  (Williams). 

Trumansburg  union  school.     309  Prin.  E.  E.  Scribner  (Cornell 
and  Oswego  normal  school). 

Ulster  academy.    310  Prin.  William  E.  Bunten  (Dartmouth). 

Union  Springs  union  school.   311  Prin.  Lewis  H.  Canis  (Harvard). 

Valatie  union  school.    312  Prin.  W.  L.  Millias  (Colgate). 

Valley  Falls  union  school.    313  Prin.  George  S.  Ellis  (Brown). 

Walden  union  school.     314  Prin.  D.   C.  Dominick   (Cornell  and 
N.  Y.  S.  normal  school). 
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Washington  academy.     315  Prin.  Ezra  W.  Benedict  (Middlebury), 
316  Lizzie  M.  Baker  (Mt  Holyoke). 

Waterford  union  school.    317  Sup't  Alexander  Falconer,  318  Prin. 
Mat  tie  J.  Cook,  319  Mrs  Ella  P.  Hiller,  assistant 

Waterloo  union  school.     320  Prin.  Thomas  C.  Wilber  (Rochester). 

Watertown  high  school.     321  Prin.  Eugene  W.  Lyttle  (Hamilton). 

Waverly  high  school.     322  Prin.  P.  M.  Hull  (Hamilton),  323  How- 
ard Conant  (Union). 

Westport  union  school.     324  Prin.  G.  W.  Kennedy  (Syracuse). 

Whitehall  union  school.     325  Prin.  Mary  M.  Humphrey  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Williamson  union  school.     326  Prin.  Nellie  A.  Burr  (Cornell). 

Willsboro  union  school.     327  Prin.  Edwin  B.  Robbins  (Hamilton). 

Woodside  union  school.     328  G.  A.  Edier,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education, 

Yates  union  school.    329  Prin.  William  M.  Fort  (Wesleyan  and 
N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

INSTITUTIONS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Universities  and  colleges 

Harvard  university.    330  Prof.  W:  M.  Davis  (Harvard). 
Ohio  state  university.     331  Pres.  James  H.  Canfield  (Williams). 
Ottawa  university  (Kan.)    332  Prof.  E.  C.  Harmon  (Colgate). 
Park  college  (Mo.)     333  Prof.  Henry  S.  Verrill  (Hamilton). 
Rutgers  college.     334  Maurice  E.  Vicle,  trustee. 

State  department  of  public  instruction 

335  Sup't  Charles   R.  Skinner,    336  D.  E.  Ainsworth,  deputy  supU ^ 

337  Thomas  E.  Finegan    (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  examination  clerk^ 

338  Harvey  Wendell,  clerk. 

Institute  conductors.     339  Welland  Hendrick  (Colgate),  340  P.  I. 
Bugbee  (St  Lawrence). 

Inspectors.     341  S.  W.  Maxson,  342  W.  E.  Stearns  (Rochester). 

Examiners.    343  A.  C.  Hill  (Colgate),  344  C.  W.  Halliday,  345  H. 
B.  Harrison  (Mansfield,  Pa.  normal). 
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Compulsory  education  officers.  346  A.  M.  Wright  (Hamilton), 
347  W.  J.  Ban  (Oswego  normal  school). 

School  commissioners.  348  Myra  L.  Ingalsbe  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college),  349  Fred  V.  Lester  (Colgate),  350  John  T.  Rice. 

Normal  schools 

New  Paltz.  351  Prin.  Frank  S.  Capen  (Rochester),  352  Prof. 
Henry  L.  Grifiis  (Lafayette). 

Plattsburg^.     353  Prin.  Edward  N.  Jones  (Hamilton). 

Secondary  schools 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names.  354  Sister  M.  Frederica,  directress 
of  studies^  355  Sister  Ann  of  Jesus,  356  Sister  M.  Emerentia,  357  Sister 
Philip  Neri,  358  Sister  Rose  of  Mary. 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Names  (San  Francisco).  359  Sister  M. 
Symphorosa,  directress  of  studies. 

Little  Neck  union  school.  360  Prin.  Anna  Brett  (N.Y.  S.  normal 
college),  361  Edith  M.  Brett  (Oneonta  normal  school). 

Misses  Whitfield  and  Bliss  school  (New  York).  363  Mary  Reed 
Eastman  (Wellesley). 

St  Agones  school.  i(>i  I^^in,  Ellen  W.  Boyd  (Collegiate  institute 
New  Haven). 

St  John's  convent  (Schenectady).  364  Sister  M.  Eligius,  365  Sister 
Mary  Fabius,  366  Sister  Mary  of  Lourdes. 

St  Paul's  school  (Garden  City).  367  Frederick  L.  Gamage  (Brown), 
head  master, 

Troy  high  school  (Pa.).     368  Prin.  W.  S.  Murray  (Syracuse). 

Vcltin  school  (New  York).     369  Elizabeth  Raeburn  Hoy  (Vassar). 

West  Sand  Lake  union  school.  370  Prin.  Charles  R.  Miller  (N. 
Y.  S.  normal  college),  371  Mrs  Charles  R.  Miller  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  col- 
lege), preceptress. 

Elementary  schools 

Albany  public  schools.  372  Prin.  J.  L.  Bothwell  (Union),  373  Prin. 
E.  A.  Corbin  (Union),  374  Prin.  Lewis  H.  Rockwell  (Union),  375  Katha- 
rine A.  CuUen  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  376  Mrs  W.  J.  Edwards  (N.  Y. 
S.  normal  college),  377  Elizabeth  G.  Flinn,  378  Mary  E.  Wentworth  (N. 
Y.  S.  normal  college),  379  Lilian  Whish,  380  Bertha  B.  Wright. 
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Boston  public  school.     381  Jessie  A.  Burr  (Cornell). 
Lansingburg  public  schools.    382  Sup't  George  F.  Sawyer. 
Lockport  intermediate  school.     383  Maude  Lindsey. 
Lockport  ungjaded  school.    384  Hugo  P.  Lindsey. 

Newburgh  public  schools.  385  Prin.  Charles  E.  Snyder  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college  and  Albany  law  school). 

Rensselaer  public  school.  386  Prin.  R.  W.  Wickham  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Troy  public  schools.  387  Prin.  Henry  H.  Kendall  (Harvard), 
388  Prin.  Edwin  E.  Ashley  (Madison),  389  Rosella  C.  Higgins,  390 
Anna  M.  Patton. 

Not  officially  connected  with  educational  institutions 

391  George  P.  Allen  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Stuyvesant. 

392  Mrs  J:  G.  Allen  (Oswego  normal  school),  Rochester. 

393  Sarah  Helen  Andrews  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Albany. 

394  Julia  R.  Angevine,  Albany. 

395  Mrs  H.  D.  Angevine,  Albany. 

396  Jean  F.  Bancroft,  Albany. 

397  C:  W.  Bardeen  (Yale),  editor  School  bulUHn^  Syracuse. 

398  Charlotte  C.  Barnum  (Vassar  and  Yale),  private  tutor.  New  York. 

399  Mrs  W.  J.  Barr,  Batavia. 

400  Mrs  G.  H.  Baskerville  (Syracuse),  Corn  wall-on- Hudson. 

401  A.  M.  Bauer,  Chicago. 

402  William  M.  Bauer,  Chicago. 

403  Mrs  W:  M.  Bauer,  Chicago. 

404  Mrs  Beothius,  Albany. 

405  Clarissa  Bleakley  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Albany. 

406  Miss  E.  G.  Brothers,  New  Orleans,  La. 

407  Barney  Burns,  Johnstown. 

408  Charles  W.  Burrowes,  clergyman,  Coeymans. 

409  Mrs  Charles  W.  Burrowes  (Vassar),  Coeymans. 

410  E:  M.  Carpenter,  Albany. 

411  Mrs  Edward  M.  Carpenter,  Albany. 

412  Alexis  Casterot,  Troy. 

413  E.  E.  Gates  (Colby),  supervisory  principal, 'Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

414  Mrs  K.  L.  Cavert,  Albany. 

415  Frank  Chamberlain,  Albany. 
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416  Kathryn  £.  Chamberlain,  Albany. 

417  Charles  Clum,  Saugerties. 

418  Osmyn  P.  Conant  (Dartmouth),  Ginn  &  co.,  New  York. 

419  George  D.  Coons  (Syracuse),  Albany. 

420  George  Cooper,  New  York. 

421  James  K.  P.  Cottrell,  Sandy  Creek. 

422  Mrs  £.  Craig,  Albany. 

423  T.  George  Cramer  (Brockport  normal  school),  Gasport. 

424  £.  L.  Cummings,  Springfield,  Mass. 

425  Mrs  W.  R.  Davidson,  Albany. 

426  Mrs  Sarah  McNulty  Davison  (Cornell),  Pulaski. 

427  M.  J.  Dulan,  Albany. 

428  Grace  Eastman  (Wellesley),  Albany. 

429  Margaret  Eastman,  Albany. 

430  Jesse  A.  Ellsworth  (Middlebury),  Sheldon  &  co.,  Syracuse. 

431  A.  W.  Elson,  Boston,  Mass. 

432  F.  J.  Emeny  (Cornell),  Fulton. 

433  George  Fen  ton,  American  book  co,  Broadalbin. 

434  C.  E.  Franklin  (Union),  editor  New  York  education^  Albany. 

435  Susanna  Phelps  Gage  (Cornell),  Ithaca. 

436  Agnes  D.  Gale,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

437  Mrs  A.  J.  Gerr. 

438  George  W.  Gey,  Albany. 

439  Mrs  G:  W.  Gey,  Albany. 

440  William  M.  Griffith  (Hamilton),  Albany. 

441  Estelle  Haight,  Albany. 

442  Edna  B.  Halliday,  Albany. 

443  Mrs  C.  E.  Heald  (Randolph,  Vt.  normal),  New  York. 

444  J.  S.  Hoag,  Albany. 

445  Frederick  C.  Hodgdon  (Tufts),  Ginn  &  co..  New  York. 

446  Comne  Holbrook,  Port  Henry. 

447  H.  Hotaling,  Albany. 

448  Helen  K.  Hoy,  Albany. 

449  Mrs  E.  Humphrey,  Albany. 

450  E.  N.  Huyck  (Williams),  Albany. 

451  Mrs  E.  N.  Huyck,  Albany. 

452  Herman  W.  Katz  (Kowno,  Russia),  Brooklyn. 

453  Mrs  Frederick  P.  Kidder  (Buffalo  normal  school),  Albany. 

454  F.  D.  Kilburn  (Albany  law  school),  Malone. 

455  D.  M.  Kinter  (Hiram),  evangelist,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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456  Mrs  D.  M.  Kinter,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

457  Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  Albany. 

458  Mrs  C :  Z.  Lincoln,  Albany. 

459  Cornelia  L.  Lloyd  (Elmira),  Washington,  D.  C. 

460  Sister  M.  Francesca,  Troy. 

461  James  R.  McDonald  (Williams),  New  York. 

462  William  IL  McGreevy,  clerk,  Frankfort. 

463  Frances  B.  Merrifield  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  North   Nassau. 

464  Lnrissa  C,  Merrifield,  Rensselaer. 

465  Katherine  F.  Miller  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Troy. 

466  Frank  R.  Morris  (Colgate),  Albany. 

467  Anna  Louise  Morse  (Smith),  Millbury,  Mass. 

468  Ilermina  Mull,  Albany. 

469  Florence  Snyder  Nelson  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Middleburg. 

470  Alex  Ogden,  Albany. 

47 1  Mrs  (Jeorge  E.  Oliver,  Albany. 

472  A.  I).  Perkins  (Cornell),  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.,  Syracuse. 

473  Mrs  H.  S.  Phelps,  Morris ville. 

474  Albert  J.  Potter  (Michigan),  Henry  Holt  &  co..  North  Stamford, 
C'onn. 

475  Henry  S.  Potter  (Colgate),  Albany. 

476  Mary  L.  Redman,  Rockvillc  Center. 

477  Charles  H.  F.  Rcilly,  Albany. 

478  J.  F.  Rich  (Wesleyan),  Ginn  &  co.,  Batavia. 

479  Charles  A.  Ridgway  (Minnesota),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

480  Dora  Saddlemire,  Newark  Valley. 

481  Martha  Diimont  Scudder  (Trenton  normal  school).  Fort  Plain. 

482  Kthel  G.  Shannon,  Wakefield,  R.  L 

483  Mrs  J.  Edward  Shannon,  Albany. 

484  Jennie  Shannon,  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Albany. 

485  M.  Blanche  Sibley,  Bennington,  Vt. 

486  Mrs  I.  B.  Southworth,  Albany. 

487  NLirtin  A.  Springsteed  (Albany  law  school),  Brooklyn. 

488  Mrs  W.  C.  ren  Kyck.  Albany. 

489  John  Boyd  Thacher  (Williams),  mayor,  Albany. 
4go  J.  Beaton  Tipton  ^^OxfordK  Albany. 

491  Lyoia  F.  I'pson,  Glens  Falls. 

405  Mrs  William  Valentine,  Albany. 

49 ;  Antu  Vecder,  Fonda. 

404  ribbitts  Walker  ^Wcsleyan  and  Albany  law  school),  Albany. 
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495  William  H,  Wanzer  (Swarthmore),  Hurstvillc. 

496  K.  N.  Washburn  (Brown),  publisher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

497  Ella  M.  Whitford,  Albany. 

498  J.  G.  Widdemer,  Albany. 

499  Dora  H.  Wilbor,  Cazenovia. 

500  E.  A.  Winchell  (Cortland  normal  school),  Maynard,  Merrill  &  co., 
De  Ruyter. 

501  Martha  Winne  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college).  Meridian. 

502  A.  B.  Witt,  Albany. 

503  T.  F.  Wright,  Leach,  She  well  &  Sanborn,  Clinton. 

504  J.  I.  Wyer  jr,  Albany. 

505  Anna  E.  Wygant,  Albany. 

506  Emma  Wygant,  Albany. 
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ALPHABETIC  INDEX 

Numbers  refer  to  the  preceding  classed  list 


A.  Denis,  Brother  182 
A.  Leo,  Brother  183 
Adams,  Henry  Emerson  150 
Ainsworth,  D.  E.  336 
Allen,  George  P.,  Pd.  B.  391 
Allen,  Grace  D.  18 
Allen,  John  G.  265 
Allen,  Mrs  John  G.  392 
Andrews,  Eugene  P.,  B.  A.  120 
Andrews,  Sarah  Helen  393 
Andrews,  W.  Almon  222 
Angevine,  Julia  R.  394 
Angevine,  Mrs  H.  D.  395 
Ann  of  Jesus,  Sister  355 
Arms,  S.  D wight,  M.  A.  258 
Armstrong,  T.  H.  '239 
Ashley,  Edwin  E.,  M.  A.  388 
Ashmore,  Sidney  G.,  L.  H.  D.  90 
Atkinson,  Geo.  F.,  Ph.  B.  121 
Avery,  Myrtilla,  B.  A.,  B.  L.  S.  62 

Baker,  Lizzie  M.  316 
Baldwin,  Edwin  F.  237 
Bancroft,  Jean  F.  396 
Bardeen,  C:  W.  397 
Barnum,  Charlotte  C.,  Ph.  D.  398 
Barr,  W.  J.  347 
Barr,  Mrs  W.  J.  399 
Baskerville,  G.  H.,  B.  A.  189 
Baskerville,  Mrs  G.  H.  400 
Bassett,  J.  Anthony,  M.  A.  264 

Bauer,  A.  M.  401 
Bauer,  William  M.  402 
Bauer,  Mrs  W:  M.  403 
Beach,  Daniel  C.  4 
Bean,  C.  M.,  B.  S.  168 
Belknap,  Emmet,  M.  A.  230 
Bell,  Thomas  Stone,M.  A.  283 
Bellows,  R.  H.  205 


Benedict,  A.  G.,  M.  A.  220 

Benedict,  Ezra  W.,  B.  A.  315 

Benedict,  J.  C.  225 

Bennett,  John  Ira,  B.  A.  91 

Bennett,  William  M.,  M.  A.  171 

Beothius,  Mrs  404 

Bigelow,  J.  D.,  M.  A.  244 

Bigelow,  M.  H.  256 

Black,  Frank  S.,  B.  A.  2 

Blakeman,  L.  B.,  M.  A.  238 

Bleakley,  Clarissa  405 

Bodley,  Edith  133 

Boland,  Frank  T.  11 

Bothwell,  J.  L.,  M.  A.  372 

Bowdish,  L.  R.  269 

Bowerman,  G:  F.,  B.  A.,  B.  L.  S,  71 

Boyd,  Ellen  W.  363 

Brett,  Anna  360 

Brett,  Edith  M.  361 

Brigden,  Carrie  A.  245 

Brigham,  Albert  Perry,  M.  A.  99 

Brothers,  E.  G.  406 
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888;  8.  G.  Ashmore  on,  3222-232 ;  John 
Kennedy  on,  3378;  h.  H.  Thnrbtou 
on  Cornell  requirements,  3455. 


Black,  Gov.  F.  S.,  The  state  and  edu- 
cation, 190-92. 
Books,  see  Traveling  libraries. 
Botanist,  state,  work  of,  184*. 
Botany,  methods  of  teaching ;  by  G:  F. 

Atkinson,  206-13. 
Brain,  stady  of  in  a  primary  school, 

223«-24*. 
Braun    publishing  co.,   photographs, 

259«. 
Brigham,!A.'P.,  on  study  of  geography, 

2028-47. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  geographical 

society,  1958. 
Bunten,  W:  £.,  on  rhetorical  exercises, 

249*,  2518-522. 
Business,  college  graduates  in,  1888-891. 

Canfield,  Pres.  J.  H.,  The  state  and 
education,  264-79. 

Catalogues  of  pictures,  annotated, 
258»-592,  2797-808. 

Classics,  study  of;  Chane.  Upson  on, 
1882-891;  increase,  1885;  value  as 
college  preparation,  B.  H.  Ripton 
on,  3295-313. 

College  council,  appointments,  175*-76i. 

College  graduates  among  business 
men,  1888-891. 

Colleges,  desirability  of  cooperation 
between,  3195-23»;  study  of  geog- 
raphy, 2005-15;  graduation  stand- 
ards, 3318-329;  study  of  physiog- 
raphy, 2021 J  questionable  methods 
of  competition,  3241-285 ;  relation  to 
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secondary  and  technical  sehools 
343M153;  relation  to  universities, 
2952-3052;  eTil  of  special  courses, 
3267-272. 

entrance  requirements;  S.  G.  Ash- 
more  on,  3207-21»;  Pres.  A.  V.  V. 
Raymond  on,  3241-272;  B.  H.  Ripton 
on,  328«-3l8;  R.  H.  Thurston  on, 
3461.  See  aUo  American  college: 
past,  present  and  future. 

Colorado,  state  science  teachers  asso- 
ciation, 2063. 

Columbia  university,  library  privileges 
granted  to  other  universities,  1893. 

Committees,  see  College  council;  Con- 
vocation council. 

Common  schools.  The  need  of  a  na- 
tional university  in  its  relation  to; 
by  Mrs  S.  P.  Gage,  313«-195. 

Composition,  teaching  of;  C :  E.  Hes- 
selgrave  on,  2825-83»;  Chauc.  Upson 
on,  2842. 

Convocation,  summary  of  sessions, 
171-75 ;  summary  of  action,  175^-762 ; 
ordinances,  354*;  rules,  355^;  regis- 
ter, 356-78. 

Convocation  council,  appointments, 
1762  J  for  7<?97,  3542. 

Cooperation  between  colleges,  desira- 
bility, S.  Q.  Ashraore  on,  3195-23*. 

Cornell  university,  action  on  B.  A.  de- 
gree, 185»-879,  3455;  gift  to,  189«. 

Correlation  of  English  with  other  sub- 
jects in  high  school  work,  281-84. 

Councils,  appointment,  175»-762. 

Creation  of  a  national  university  by 
cooperation  between  existing  uni- 
versities; by  S.  G.  Ashmore,  3195-23». 

Curtis,  G.  C,  geographic  models  made 
bv,  1991. 

Curtiss,  Elisha,  on  rhetorical  training, 
2562. 

Davies,  Charles,  quoted,  188^. 
Davie,  AV:  M.,  vote  of  thanks  to,  175^, 

205'';  Present  trend  of  geography. 

1925-202'^ ;     essays  on  use  of  topo- 


graphic map,  197^;  list  of  lantern 
slides,  1987. 

Degree  of  B.  A.,  see  B.  A.,  degree  of. 

Dental  students,  per  cent  educated  in 
New  York,  1782. 

Dewey,  Sec.  Melvil,  on  pictures  for  use 
of  schools,  2575-611,  279«-83»  j  on  re- 
lation between  college  and  univer- 
sity, 301S-3*. 

Dodge,  R.  £.,  editor  of  Journal  of 
school  geography f  195'^. 

Dryer,  C.  R.,  editor  of  articles  on  In- 
diana geography,  195*-962. 

Education,  Chanc.  Upson  on  progress 

in,  176^;  proposed  American  system, 

3062-79  J  present  day  problem,  313*- 

195 ;  cooperation  between  educational 

institutions,  3l95-23». 
Education,  The  state  and ;  by  Got.  F. 

S.  Black,  190-92 ;  by  J.  H.  Canfield, 

264-795. 
Electricity:   its    place    in    a    college 

curriculum;  by    Brother  Potamian, 

with  discussion,  216^-23^ 
Elocution,  see  Oratorical  contests. 
Elson  CO.  photographs,  259'^. 
English  correlation  with  other  subjects 

in  high  school  work,  281^-845. 
Entomologist,  state,  work  of,  184^. 
Environment  libraries,  258'''. 
Ethics,  instruction  in  secondary  schools 

and  colleges;  discussion,  284-84. 
Examinations,      Chanc.      Upson      on 

growth  of,  1771-785;    proportionate 

popularity  of  subjects,  177^. 
Extension    work,   Chano.    Upson   on, 

181*^29. 

Faculty  supervision  of  athletics,  229^ 

3R 
Fagan,  J.  P.,  on  teaching  ethics,  3907- 

92*. 
Farr,   D.   C,    on    school   exhibitions, 

2522;    on   study  of  ethics,  289»-80S; 

on  relation  of  colleges  and  secondary 

and  technical  schools,  3431-45'. 
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Free  libraries,  appropriations  fur, 
18(H;  probable  increase,  181^. 

French,  F.  C,  on  teaching  ethics, 
287*-88S. 

Gage,  Mrs  8.  P.,  The  need  of  a  national 
university  in  its  relation  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  318^19^;  on  child's 
grasp  of  moral  questions,  294^. 

Oeikie's  Scenery  of  Scotlandj  195^. 

Geography,  aids  for  teaching,  195^8^; 
use  of  pictures  in  study,  198^,  205^ ; 
geographic  models,  198^99^;  geo- 
graphic laboratories,  199^:  insuffi- 
cient preparation  by  teachers,  199^- 
200*;  recognition  by  universities, 
200^1* ;  regents  examination  papers 
in,  201*;  work  by  state  surveys  rec- 
ommended, 196*. 

Geography,  present  trend  of;  by  W:  M. 
Davis,  with  discussion,  192^205*7. 

Geologic  map  of  New  York  state,  185^. 

Geologist,  state,  representative  at  In- 
ternational congress  of  geologists, 
1857. 

German,  value  of  study,  B.  H.  Ripton, 
329»-30». 

Gould,  B.  A.,  on  the  national  univer- 
sity, 3122-132. 

Gove,  G.  C,  on  rhetorical  contests, 
252«-^*,  265«-562. 

Governmental  maps  for  use  in  schooU, 

198«. 
Greek,  value  of  study,  B.  H.  Ripton  00, 

329*-^13.    ^ee  also  Classics. 

Hale,  £:  £.,  Jr,  on  rhetorical  exer- 
cises and  exhibitions,  245-49^,  24 9^; 
on  rhetorical  training,  254*-55* ;  on 
purpose  of  college  and  university, 
2985-99*. 

Heim,  Albert,  geographic  models  pre- 
pared by,  198»-99i. 

Herron,  8.  F.,  on  faculty  supervision 
of  athletics,  2295-308. 

Hesselgrave,  C :  £.,  on  correlation  of 
English  with  other  subjects  in  high 
school  work,  281^-842. 


I  Higher  education,  Chanc.  Upson  on 
progress  in,  178^. 

Illinois,  University  of,  see  University 

of  Illinois. 
Indiana  geography,  articles  on  edited 

by  C.  R.  Dryer,  195»-962. 
Indiana  state  science  teachers  associa- 
tions, 206«. 
Industrial  education,  proposed  system, 

3062-7». 
Inspection  of  University  institutions, 

Chanc.    Upson  on,  182*-83*. 
Institutions,    number  taking  regents 

examinations,    177^ ;  number  under 

regents  supervision,  182'. 
Instruction    in    ethics    in     secondary 

schools  and  colleges,  discussion,  284 

-94. 
Intercollegiate  athletics,  see  Athletics. 
Interscholastic  leagues,  231^-44*. 

Journal  of  school  geography,  195*,  197*. 

Kennedy,  John,  the  American  college : 
past,  present  and  future,  333-42. 

Laboratory  work  in  teaching  physical 

science,  214*-152. 
Languages,  comparative  value,  B.  H. 

Ripton  on,  329*-313. 
Lantern  slides,  loans  to  schools,  180^, 

198*,  2575-6II ;  fee,  260*. 
Latin,  value  of  study,  B.  H.  Ripton 

on,  329^3P.     See  also  Classics. 
Law  students,  per  cent  educated  in 

New  York,  178^. 
Lectures,  as  aids  in  teaching  physical 

science,  2162. 
Libraries,   chartered,  180*;  as  aids  in 

teaching  physical  science,  215^162. 

See  also  Free  libraries;    Traveling 

libraries. 
Library  committee  of  State  federation 

of  women's  clubs,  182^. 
Lyttle,    E.  W.,   on    art   appreciation, 

2612-63 ;  on  teaching  ethics,  2903. 

Machinery,    effect    on    modern    life, 
3145-15*. 
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Malone,  Regent  Sylvester,  closing  re- 
marks aud  benediction,  3465-472. 

Map,  of  New  York  8tate,  physiograpbic, 
1842;  geologlc,1852;  oi  United  States, 
topographic,  1972. 

Maps,  governmental  for  use  in  schools, 
1978. 

Marbnt,  C.  F.,  essay  on  physical  feat- 
ures of  Missouri,  196*. 

Medical  examinations,  standard,  178*. 

Medical  students,  i>or  cent  educated  in 
New  York,  1781. 

Merrill,  P :  J.  H.,  moves  tbanks  to  W  : 
M.  Davis,  1758,  205». 

Methods  of  teacbing  botany  in  the 
secondary  schools,  by  G ;  F.  Atkin- 
son, 206-13. 

Missouri,  essay  on  physical  features, 
by  C.  F.  Marbut,  196*. 

Models,  geographic,  1988-99*. 

Moral  training,  see  Ethics. 

National  edacational  association,  sci- 
ence department,  206^. 

Notional  geographic  monographs,  195*. 

National  university  aud  technical  re- 
search ;  by  K.  H.  Thurston,  305-13. 

National  university  by  cooperation  be- 
tween existing  universities.  The  cre- 
ation of  a;  by  S.  G.  Ashmore,  319-23. 

National  university  in  its  relation  to 
the  common  scbools,  Need  of  a ;  by 
Mrs  S.  P.  Gage,  313-19. 

National  university,  cee  also  American 
university. 

Nature  study  in  primary  schools,  208*^- 
9^.     See  alao  Botany. 

Necrology,  Banscher,  H:  M.,  348^;  Bee- 
bee,  A.  McW.,  352*  ;  Bennett,  Mrs  C. 
M.  B.,  3507;  Bostwick,  Regent  W: 
L.,347*;  Bull.  Mary,  350^;  Cooper, 
Mrs  S.  B.,  350«-515;  Elwood,  E.  D., 
:M92;  French,  J:  R.,  ;^32;  Gre-ory, 
E.  L.,  352»-532;  Gregory,  H:  D.,  319' ; 
Hagar,  D.  B.,  3485;  Hardy,  G:  E., 
352' ;  Lodcman,  E.  G.,  3523;  Perkins, 
A.  C,  348M91;  Pooler,  C:  T.,  349*; 
Porter,  F.  S.,  3483;  Prentiss,  A.  N., 


3515;  Sawyer,  J:  L.,  349*;  Seymour, 
E:  C,  3479-488;  Shaffer,  H.  F.,  353«; 
Vernon,  L.  M.,  3518-622;  Wells, 
Albert,  3498;  White,  Aaron,  350?. 

Necrology  committee,  report  of,  347-53. 

Need  of  a  national  university  in  its 
relation  to  the  common  schools;  by 
Mrs  S.  P.  Gage,  313«-19S. 

New  York  law  school,  charter,  Chanc. 
Upson  on,  178^. 

New  York  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  appointment  of  library  oom- 
mittee,  1821. 

New  York  state  science  teachers  asso- 
ciation, 206*. 

New  York  university,  library  privi- 
leges granted  by  Columbia  univer- 
sity, 1893. 

Nichols,  E.  L.,  on  stady  of  electricity, 
220«-22«. 

Nixon  bill,  effects,  3173. 

Officers  of  convocation,  354^. 

Olympic  games,  243"^. 

Oratorical  contests,  in  tcrsch  elastic 
leagues,  2318-448.  See  also  Rhetori- 
cal exercises  and  exhibitions. 

Ottaway,  G:  H.,  on  school  exhibitions, 
250»-512. 

Patterson,  J.  L.,  on  college  athletics, 
2245-27». 

Photographs,  for  use  in  study  of  geog- 
raphy, 1983,  205^;  loans  to  schools, 
180«,  2575-6II,  279«-803 ;  fee  for  loans, 
2582 ;  illustrated  catalogues,  258»-o92, 
2797-803;  terms  of  purchase  for 
schools,  2593;  special  loan  exhibi- 
tions, 260*^;  Brann  publishing  co., 
2596;  Elson  CO.,  2597. 

Physical  culture,  see  Athletics. 
I   Physical  science  in  secondary  schools, 
213-16. 

Physiographic  map  of  New  York  state, 
1842. 

Physiography,  defined,  193«-94i;  sub- 
ject for  admission  to  certain  col- 
leges, 2021. 
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PictureA,  for  Bohoolroom  use,  281* ;  for 
use  in  stady  of  geography,  19S?,  205* ; 
loans  to  schools,  180«,  2575-611,  279«^ 
280S ;  fee  for  loans,  2582 ;  illustrated 
catalogues,  258»-592,  2797-803 ;  terms 
of  purchase  for  schools,  259^ ;  special 
loan  exhibitions,  260*7. 

Potamian,  Brother,  Electricity:  its 
place  in  a  college  curriculum,  216^ 
20«. 

Practical  study  of  the  brain  in  a  prim- 
ary school ;  by  B.  G.  Wilder,  2236- 
24*. 

Prentice,  W.  R.,  on  study  of  geogra- 
phy, 2047-67. 

Present  trend  of  geography ;  by  W: 
M.  Davis,  with  discussion,  192'>-2057. 

Professional  education,  Chauc.  Upson 
on,  1778-785. 

Proper  use  of  laboratory,  library  and 
lecture  in  teaching  physical  science 
in  secondary  schools;  by  J:  F. 
Woodhull,  213-16. 

Public  libraries,  ate  Free  libraries. 

Question  papers  in  regents  examina- 
tions, nv. 

Quirk,  J.  F.,  on  relation  between  col- 
lege and  university,  303'-52. 

Raymond,  Pres.  A.  V.  V.,  on  undesir- 
able competition  between  colleges, 
3241-285. 

Regents  examinations,  see  Examina- 
tions. 

Register  of  convocation,  356-78;  classed 
list,  356-71;  alphabetical  index, 
372-78. 

Rhetorical  exercises  and  exhibitions, 
discussion,  245-57. 

Ripton,  B.  H.,  on  standards  of  college 
admission  and  gra<1uation,  328^-32^. 

Roberts,  B.  H.,  on  school  exhibitions, 
2501,  256»-572;  on  teaching  ethics, 
2855-89«. 

Russell,  I.  C,  Lakes  and  Glaciers  of 
North  Amerioaf  1955. 


Scholarships,  abuse  of,  Pres.  A.  V.  V. 
Raymond  on,  3272-285. 

School  exhibitions,  see  Rhetorical  ex- 
ercises and  exhibitions. 

School-room  decoration,  Solomon  Sias 
on,  280-81. 

Schools,  lantern  slides  lent  to,  180*; 
lantern  slides  for  use  in,  198* ;  pict- 
ures lent  to,  1805;  number  taking 
regents  examinations,  177^ ;  number 
under  regents  supervision,  182^.  See 
also  Common  schools. 

Science,  organization  of  state  associa- 
tions, 2065;  science  teaching,  pa- 
pers and  discussions,  192-224. 

Secondary  schools,  methods  of  teaching 
botany  in,  206-13;  relation  to  col- 
leges and  technical  schools,  3431-455. 

Sias,  Solomon,  on  school-room  decora- 
tion, 280*-817. 

Smith,  T.  G.,  on  value  of  rhetorical  ex- 
ercises, 250*. 

State  and  education,  by  Gov.  F.  S. 
Black,  190-92 ;  J.  H.  Canfield,  2641- 
795. 

State  library,  old  building,  178«-792; 
early  administration,  179^;  number 
of  volumes,  179®;  present  condition, 
1798-802;  readers,  179»-80i;  new 
building  a  necessity,  180*-81*. 

State  museum,  Chanc.  Upson  on  work 
of,  1835-85*;  new  building  a  neces- 
sity, 1857. 

State  science  teachers  associations, 
2063. 

Stevens,  W.  L.,  on  study  of  electricity, 
222«-238. 

Study  clubs,  number  registered  during 
year,  181*.    See  also  Women's  clubs. 

Syracuse  university,  reception  to  aca- 
demic principals,  189^. 

Tarr,  R.  S.,  essays  on  geography  of  the 
Empire  state,  1955. 

Taylor,  Pres.  J.  M.,  on  teaching  ethics, 
2925-94*. 

Teachers,  preparation  to  teach  geog- 
raphy, 1998-2005. 
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Tecliuical  research  and  the  national 

university ;     by    R.     H.    Thurston, 

3053-135. 
Tecbnicul  schools,  relations  to  colleges 

and  secondary  schools,  343^5'. 
Text-books,  as  aids  in  teaching  physi- 

c.il  science,  2153-162. 
Thurston,  R.  H.,  The  national  uuiver- 

sity  and  technical  research,  3053-13*; 

on  rulutioD  of  technical  to  classical 

schools,  345M63. 
Topographic   map    of  United    States, 

197«. 
Traveling    libraries,    use,     180^;    for 

school  use,  258''. 
Travis,     A.    h.,     on     interscholastic 

leagues,  23I«-357. 
Truax,  J.  R.,  on  relation  between  col- 
lege and  university,  295*-98*. 

United  States  geological  survey,  work 
of,  1972,  197»-98i. 

Univernities,  study  of  geography  in, 
200^1*;  college  attitudes  toward, 
295-305;  aims  distiDguished  from 
those  of  colleges,  3341-397. 

University  convocation,  see  Convoca- 
tion. 

University,  natioual,  see  Natioual  uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Illinois,  financial  loss 
made  good  by  state,  189»-903. 

University  of  Virginia,  gift  to  library, 
189*. 

Upson,  Chanc.  A.  J.,  annual  address, 
176-90;  on  B.  A  degree,  1859-88«;  on 
classical  study,  1882-89^ ;  on  competi- 


tive athletics,  242^-43^;  on  teaching 
composition,  2842 ;  on  study  of  ethics 
2872,  294*;  on  growth  of  examina- 
tion department,  1771-785;  on  exten- 
sion work,  181*-823 ;  on  inspection  of 
University  inntitutions,  182*-83«  ;  on 
N.  Y.  law  school  charter,  17^5;  on 
lending  pictures  to  schools,  180*;  on 
professional  education,  177^-785 ;  on 
progress  in  education,  176^ ;  on  state 
library,  ITS^'-Sl*;  on  work  of  state 
museum,  l83«-85». 

Verrill,  H.  S.,  on  rhetorical  training, 

2565. 
Virginia,  University  of,  see  University 

of  Virginia. 

Warren,  H:  P.,  on  college  athletics, 
2281-29*. 

Wheeler,  B:  I.,  on  athletics,  243«-44«; 
on  oratorical  training,  2572. 

White,  A.  D.,  gift  to  Cornell  univers- 
ity, 189«. 

Wilbor,  C.  C,  on  faculty  supervision 
of  athletics,  230^31^;  on  teaching 
ethics  in  schools,  284«-872. 

Wilder,  B.  G.,  Practical  study  of  the 
bruin  in  a  primary  school,  223^24*. 

Wirine,  Martha,  on  school  exhibitions. 
2512,  254*. 

Women's  clubfi,  appointment  of  library 
committee,  1821. 

W^oodhull,  J:  F.,  Proper  use  of  labora- 
tory, library  and  lecture  in  teach- 
ing physical  science  in  secondary 
schools,  213-16. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Object.  The  object  of  the  University  as  defined  by  law  is  to  encour- 
age and  promote  education  in  advance  of  the  common  elementary 
branches.  Its  field  includes  not  only  the  work  of  academies,  colleges, 
universities,  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  also  educational  work 
connected  with  libraries,  museums,  university  extension  courses  and 
similar  agencies. 

The  University  is  a  supervisory  and  admini.strative,  not  a  teaching: 
institutioTi.  It  is  a  state  <lepartmeni  and  at  the  same  time  a  federation 
of  more  than  800  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  education. 

Government.  The  University  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate 
powers  exercised  by  19  elective  regents  and  by  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who 
are  /.r  ojldo  regents.  Regents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  United 
States  senators;  they  are  unsalaried  an.i  are  the  only  public  officers  in 
New  York  chn>en  for  life. 

The  elective  officers  are  a  chancellor  and  a  vice-chancellor,  wlir)  serve 
without  salary,  and  a  secretary.  Tiie  secretary  is  the  executive  and 
financial  officer,  is  und^.r  «»fi'icial  bonds  for  $10,000,  is  resjjonsible  for  the 
.safe  keeping  and  proper  use  ot'  the  University  seal  and  of  the  books, 
records  and  other  property  in  charge  o\  the  regents,  and  for  the  proper 
administration  and  di>cipline  of  its  various  offices  and  departments. 

Powers  and  duties,  besides  many  other  important  powers  and 
duties,  the  regents  have  power  to  incorporate,  ?nd  to  alter  or  revoke  the 
charters  of  UTiiversi'ie-j,  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  tiuiseuins,  or  other 
educaticmal  institutions;  to  distribute  to  them  funds  'granted  bv  the  state 
for  their  use;  to  inspect  their  workings  and  recjuire  annual  reports  under 
oath  of  then-  presiding  or ficeis;  to  establish  examinations  as  to  attain- 
ments in  learning  and  confer  on  successful  rand iilatcs  suitable  certificates, 
diplomas  and  ilegrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  degrees. 

They  apportion  annually  an  academic  fund  ot  about  $250,000,  [)ari  for  buy- 
ing books  and  apparatus  for  academies  and  iiigh  schools  raising  an  equal 
amount  for  the  same  purp:>se,  $100  to  each  nonsectarian  secondary  school 
in  good  standing  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of  attendance  and  the 
results  of  instruction  as  shown  by  satisfactf)ry  completion  of  jirescribed 
courses  for  which  the  regents  examinations  afford  the  official  test.  The 
regents  also  expend  annually  $25,000  for  the  benefit  of  free  public 
libraries. 

Regents  meetings.  The  annual  meeting  is  helil  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  December,  and  other  meetings  are  held  as  often  as  business 
retjuires.  An  executive  committee  of  nine  regents  is  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  act  for  the  board  in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings, 
except  that  it  can  not  grant,  alter,  sus])end  or  revoke  charters  or  grant 
honorary  degrees. 

Convocation.  The  University  convocation  of  the  regents  and  the 
officers  of  institutions  in  the  University,  for  consideration  of  subjects  of 
mutual  interest,  has  been  hehl  annually  since  1863  in  the  .senate  chamber 
in  Albany.  It  meets  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wedne.sday  after  the  fourth 
Friday  in  June. 

Though  primarily  a  New  York  meeting,  nearly  all  questions  discussed 
are  of  equal  interest  outside  the  state.  Its  reputati«>n  as  the  most  im- 
portant higher  educational  meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the  past  few 
years  drawn  to  it  many  euunent  educators  not  residents  of  New  Yr»rk, 
who  are  most  cordially  welcomed  and  share  f'lilv  !«.  •'l  \\  •■  !  /-  ft 
elects  each  year  a  council  of  (wft  to  represer.^  •:  t.  r\j,ls  !)e*v.'i:«ii 
meetings.      Its  proceedings,  issued  annually,  .5:«    •• '  .•■1:1    i  1    ill 

educational  libraries. 


Ltiivcrsity  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Departments 

1  Administrative  (Regents  office)  —  including  incorporation,  sapcrvi.^ion,  inspec- 
tion, repi'Tts,  le{;i>latii>n,  Hnunces  and  all  other  work  not  assigned  to  another 
department. 

DitplUate  dhi>ion.  This  is  a  state  clearing  house,  to  which  any  institution  in  the 
University  may  send  hooks  or  apparatus  which  it  no  hmger  requires,  and  select  from  it 
in  return  an  equal  value  .suited  to  its  locality  and  needs. 

2  Examination — including  prcacadenuc,  law.  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  student, 
academic,  higher,  law,  medical,  deiitul,  veterinary,  library,  exten-sion  and  any  other 
examinations  conducted  by  the  rt* gents,  and  also  credentials  or  degrees  conferred  on 
examination. 

The  examination^  are  ci»nducte«l  a>  the  be->t  lever  for  securing  better  work  from 
teachers  and  in'»re  sv>tfi!iatic  ami  continuou-;  stu«iv  from  stu<k-nts,  and  as  the  best  means 
of  detecting  and  eiiniinat::ig  ineHicicnt  teachers  or  methods.  They  cover  140  sub- 
ject-;  and  !e%|«irol  hui  yt'ar  1,045.950  'jue^tion  ]':ipers  f  exclusive  of  bound  volumes), 
and  are  hcM  the  wfck  cinling  the  la-t  Friday  in  January  anil  March  and  the  third 
Friday  in  June,  in  the  5S<»  .icadcniioN  iind  high  slIiooI-;  in  the  L'nivcr>ily  and  also  at 
various  cential  jmint-*  wliere  iherc  aie  I0'»r  niore  cantiidate'^. 

3  Extension— inchi'Uni;  sunnKC,  vacation,  eveninij  and  corre<j''»ndenre  schools  and 
other  r»rii!s  of  «'xt«*rMon  t«-uhi!:'r,  lecture  C'»arc-».  ^^wvXs  clubs,  r^adim*  circles  and  other 
agencies  fiir  the  jiroiiu-iion  and  wiiicr  exitMi«.ion  <»f  ojip.«riuiii{ii;s  and  facilities  for  educa- 
tion, spccirillv  for  tll'^^c  unable  i«>  attiiiil  the  u-.ual  tcachiniJ  in-^titutii^is. 

/V//v/v  //.'•/•;.';•/<••  ';V/7.;.v/.  Tri  promote  the  gentral  binary  intere'Nt"^  of  the  state,  which 
throui;h  it  .ip:>or!i'»n>  and  expeii<ls  $25.0010  a  )car  f(;r  the  benctit  «'f  fnc  jmblic  libraries. 
L'nuiT  its  charge  aie  the  traveling  liiuarie^  for  lending  to  local  libraries  or  to  communi- 
tie.-s  not  yet  having  ]'erinaneni  iibrarie". 

The  i.:o<.i  iinpor'.int  factor  of  the  extension  nvivemeiit  is  provision  of  the  be.-»t  reading 
for  all  citizens  by  niean-i  of  traveling,  home  an<l  capitol  libraries  and  annotated  lists 
through  the  public  lil»raries  «livi.-.ion. 

4  State  library — :nc:luding  jjeneral,  law,  medical,  an«l  education  libraries,  library 
schoiil,  bibli'tgraphic  pub!ic.ition»:,  kn-K'ng  book-^  to  vtudenis  and  similar  library  interests. 

/./'••  :>y  ft'.'  >■•/.  Tjjc  law  ;M:thori.'''->  the  state  l:5.r:;ry  to  give  instrucii'-n  and  a<>sistance 
in  orgaiii:ing  ars  1  a-Iiiiini-teiirg  li!)r;:rie;.  S!u-.len!-;  itcei.e  from  the  ^tale  library  staff, 
in  return  i'»r  service^  rendi-red  to  'he  l'.i>rary  duinig  their  two  years'  course,  careful 
trainini;  in  Horr-.rv  «-c«»i!oniv.  bibli'»''railiv.  cilaliJixuinvi:,  ela's^ifscation  and  <»iher  duties  of 
profe.\>:io:i::l  iiliraiiair-liijj. 

5  State  museum — ii:..iU'.;ing  a-!  .^cieniinc  specimens  and  collections,  works  of  art, 
oi»jecis  i»f  lii.t'Tic  interest  and  similar  property  appr'-priaie  to  a  general  museum,  if 
owned  by  '.he  -tato  and  i\oi  \  laced  in  «;tlier  cii.-.i"<ly  by  a  .-pecific  law;  al<o  the  research 
departmer.i  cariied  on  by  the  itate  geologist  and  paleontologist,  botanist  and  entomulo- 
gi>t,  an«l  all  similar  ^cient:nc  interests  of  the  University. 
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Annual  address :  Chanc.  A.  J.  Ui  ■••  n 

Value  of  a  technical  busine*>s  education . 

Lieut.*Gov.  TiMuiHY  L.  \V>i<>i>'  :-ir 

Extension    uf    elective    system    in    hif;h 

schnoU  and  ai  adeinies  :  Disi  i)«>'wi.>n   . 
BoKl>'<h  as  a  study  in  the  state  i>f  New  Vurk 
I  Eouipment  u'ffored  tca<.liers  :t  Kn^iish 
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Hart 
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I>is(  ussjttn 

Mission  «>t  the    regents   in    the    state   ^^i 

New  Yi>rk* :    Daviii  M   -..av 

Democracy    anil    «'ducation :    ann'.ial    a.!* 

dress:  Prin.  Hookvc  T.  W  \vhi';(,so-.'.  . . . 
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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 

Monday,  June  27,  8.20  p.  m. 

Convocation  called  to  order  by  Chancellor  Anson  Judd  Upson. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Johnson,  Albany. 
Chancellor's  annual  address. 

Value  of  a  technical  business  education:  address. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff. 

University  reception  in  the  library. 


Tuesday,  June  28,  9  a.  m. 
Chancellor  Upson  presiding. 

Extension  of  elective  system  in  high  schools  and  academies. 

Prin.  A.  L.  Goodrich,  Utica  free  academy. 

Prin.  B.  G.  Clapp,  Fulton  high  school. 

Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron^  Canajoharie  high  school. 

Vice-pres.  James  P.  Fagan,  College  of  St  Francis  Xavier. 
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Mrs  Winifred  E.  Merrill,  Albany. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Prin.  A.  L.  Goodrich,  Utica  free  academy. 

Prof.  C:  G.  Herbermann,  Teachers  college,  New  York 

Prin.  Frank  S.  Capen,  New  Paltz  normal  school. 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca  high  school. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high  school. 

Prin.  John  Kline,  Keuka  institute. 

Prin.  Oscar  D.  Robinson,  Albany  high  school, 

Sup't  Charles  T.  Andrews,  Seneca  Falls. 

State  Sup't  Charles  R.  Skinner. 

Prin.  Ezra  J.  Peck,  Qwego  free  academy. 

Dean  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  university. 

English  as  a  study  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

1  What  equipment  is  offered  those  who  are  to  teach  English 

in  the  high  schools  and  academies: 

a  by  the  universities? 

Prof.  J.  M.  Hart^  Cornell  university. 

b  by  the  schools  of  education :  teachers  colleges,  normal 
schools,  etc. 

Prof.    Franklin  T.    Baker,  Teachers   college. 
New  York. 

2  What  special  studies  and  training  above  the  academic  course 

are  practicable  and  best  for  those  who  are  to  teach  English 
jn  the  high  schools  and  academies? 

Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  Yale  university. 


Tuesday,  3  p.  m. 

Regent  Warren  presiding.     Morning  topics  concluded. 

Charles  Davidson,  English  inspector,  University  of 

the  State  of  New  York  (remarks  not  read). 
Prof.  William  G.  Ward,  Syracuse  university. 
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3  Can  English  study  in  the  high  school  be  as  well  organized 
and  effective  a  discipline  as  Latin  and  mathematics? 

Prin.  Arthur  Marvin,   Schenectady  union   classical 

institute. 
Prof.  Herbert  G.  Lord,  Buffalo  school  of  pedagogy. 
Matilda  T.  Karnes,  Buffalo  central  high  school. 

The  proposed  education  law. 

Charles   Z.    Lincoln,  chairman   N.    Y.   statutory   revision 
commission. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Degree  and  admission  requirements 

Should  the  four-year  high  school  course  be  enforced  as  the  mini- 
mum prerequisite  for  all  degree  courses? 

Pres.   William   Warren   Potter,   State  board  of  medical 
examiners. 

Should  a  minimum  for  conferring  degrees  be  fixed  by  law? 
Bro.  PoTAMiAN,  Manhattan  college. 

How  low  may  admission  requirements  be  made  without  forfeiting 
the  right  to  the  name  college? 

Pres.  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Alfred  university. 

What    recognition    should    colleges    and    universities    give    to 
diplomas  of  state  normal  schools? 

Pres.   Charles   De   Garmo,   Swarthmore   college,   professor 
elect  of  education  in  Cornell  university. 

What  if  any  college  studies  should  be  regarded  as  constants  to 
be  pursued  in  every  course  leading  to  a  degree? 

Bro.  Chrysostom,  Manhattan  college  (remarks  not  read). 
Sec.  Luke  A.  Grace,  Niagara  university. 
Prof.  F.  C.  French,  Vassar  college. 

In  courses  leading  to  liberal  arts  degrees^  what  credit  should  be 
given  for  studies  in  engineering,  music  and  fine  arts? 

Sec.  W.  B.  Wait,  American  college  of  musicians. 
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Tuesdayy  8.10  p.  m. 

Chancellor  Upson  presiding. 

Mission  of  the  regents  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Hon.  David  Murray,  secretary  of  the  University  1880-88. 

Democracy  and  education:  annual  address. 

Prin.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Tuskegee  normal  and  indus- 
trial institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


Wednesday,  June  29,  9  a.  m. 

Chancellor  Upson  presiding. 

Revision  of  the  academic  syllabus  for  1900. 

Report  by  Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton  of  Ithaca  high  school,  chair- 
man of  associated  academic  principals  committee. 

Prin.  T:  B.  Lovell,  Niagara  Falls  high  school. 

Report  of  necrology  committee. 
C:  W:  Bardeen^  editor  School  btdletin,  Syracuse. 

Memorial  prayer. 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  King,  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute. 

Business  education 

Report  on  recent  changes  in  business  education  in  New  York. 

James  Russell  Parsons  jr,  Director  Examination  depart- 
ment, University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  proper  place  of  business  training  in  the  educational  system: 
In  separate  business  schools. 

Prin.  W.  C.  Ramsdell,  Ramsdell  school  of  business  and 
shorthand,  Middletown. 

In  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high  school. 
H.  E.  Dann,  Ithaca  high  school. 
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Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson,  Albany  high  school. 

Sup't  Emmet  Belknap,  Lockport. 

Bro.  Baldwin,  Manhattan  college. 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  King,  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute. 

Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  teach  shorthand  in  high  schools 
either  as  a  means  of  mental  and  manual  training  or  as  a  practical 
labor  saver? 

Col.  F.  L.  Warne,  Fairfield  seminary. 
Pres.  C.  C.  Gaines,  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie. 
B.  S.  Underhill,  Lockport  business  institute. 

Should  high  schools  regularly  offer  instruction  in  domestic  science 
and  in  business,  or  should  this  training  for  particular  callings  be 
relegated  entirely  to  special  schools? 

Prof.  Helen  Kinne,  Teachers  college,  New  York. 

General  discussion  on  business  education. 

Prin.  S.  S.  Packard,  Packard's  business  college.  New  York. 
Prin.  A.  S.  Osborn,  Rochester  business  institute. 
Dean  J.  E.  Russell,  Teachers  college.  New  York. 


Wednesday,  3  p.  m. 

Chancellor  Upson  presiding. 

Formal  opening  of  the  Indian  museum. 

Ratification  of  the  election  of  the  University  as  wampum  keeper. 

This  meeting  was  specially  significant  as  probably  the  last  general  council  of  all  the 
original  tribes  of  the  famoas  Iroquois  league. 

Welcome  to  Iroquois  representatives. 
Qiancellor  Upson. 

Response : 

Mrs   Harriet   Maxwell   Converse   (Yaiewano),   New 
York. 
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Brief  addresses : 

Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith. 

Rev.  Walton  W.  Battershall,  Albany. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Edward  Winslow  Paige  (Asquesentwah),  Schenectady. 

Chancellor  Upson. 

Responses : 

Sachem  Soheatona  (Rev.  Thomas  La  Forte)  for  Onon- 

dagas  and  Oneidas. 
Sachem  Hodoehjoah  (Chester  Lay,  U.  S.  interpreter)  for 

Senecas  and  Cayugas. 
Chief  Hagaahgwish  (Rush  Wilson)  for  Cayugas. 

Educational  functions  of  wall  pictures,  photographs  and  lantern 
slides  as  coordinate  with  books  in  giving  either  information  or 
inspiration. 

Sup't  Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Prin.  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  Niagara  Falls  high  school. 

Prin.  F.  S.  Capen,  New  Paltz  normal  school. 

A  grade  library  in  every  schoolroom  vs  a  central  library  for  all 
the  schools. 

Sup*t  Charles  T.  Andrews,  Seneca  Falls. 
Lincoln    E.    Rowlky,    president    New   Jersey    high    school 
I         teachers  ass'n. 

Ass't  sup't  Edward  D.  Farrell,  New  York  city  board  of 

education  (remarks  not  read). 
Sup't  F.  J.  Sagendorph,  Hudson  (remarks  not  read). 

Tlie  influence  on  boys  and  girls  of  reading  daily  newspapers. 

Prin.  Henry  P.  Warren,  Albany  academy. 
Sup't  Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls. 
Prin.  Henry  P.  Warren,  Albany  academy. 

Closing  remarks. 
Chan.  Anson  Judd  Upson. 

Adjourned  5.30  p.  m. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTION 

Wednesday  morning,  June  28 

Revised  academic  syllabus.  On  motion  of  Prin.  Boynton, 
Voted,  That  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  appoint  a  committee  from  the  academic  principals  of  the  state 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  under  advisement  the  branches  of 
primary  courses  of  study^  academic,  commercial  and  manual  train- 
ing, and  in  addition  primary  courses  in  history,  literature  and  sci- 
ence, to  be  printed  in  the  1900  syllabus  as  suggestions  to  the  schools  • 
of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Appointments 

College  council.       By  appointment  of  Prof.  Butler  to  succeed 
Prof.  F.  H.  Stoddard,  the  council  for  the  following  year  is: 

1899  Prof.  G:  M.  Forbes,  M.  A.,  University  of  Rochester. 

1900  Pres.  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Alfred  university. 

1901  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D.,  Cornell  university. 

1902  Pres.  J.  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vassar  college. 

1903  Dean  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  university. 

Convocation  council.  By  appointment  of  Prin.  Baker  to  suc- 
ceed Prin.  W.  D.  Graves,  the  council  for  1899  is:    ) 

1899  Dean  Albert  Leonard,  Syracuse  university. 

1900  Pres.  Bro.  Justin,  Manhattan  college. 

1901  Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  univer- 

sity. 

1902  Sup't  John  Kennedy,  Batavia. 

1903  Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high  school.  ' 

Necrology  committee.  C :  W :  Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  editor  School 
bulletin,  was  reappointed.  ' 

Revision  of  academic  syllabus  for  1900.  The  chancellor 
appointed  as  the  principals  committee  under  Prin.  Boynton's  reso- 
lution above  Principal  F.  D.  Boynton  of  Ithaca,  ComV  F.  V. 
Lester  of  Westport,  Principals  O.  D.  Robinson  of  Albany,  C.  T  R. 
Smith  of  Lansingburg,  James  Winne  of  Poughkeepsie,  C.  W.  Evans 
of  Elmira  and  A.  L.  Goodrich  of  Utica. 
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ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Monday  evening,  June  27 
ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

BY  CHANCELLOR  ANSON  JUDD  UPSON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  An  implied  truth,  expressed  in  the  oft- 
quoted  statement  "silent  leges  inter  arma,"  does  not  apply  to  tlie 
present  time.  The  present  war  does  not  silence  the  laws,  nor  inter- 
fere with  their  enforcement.  '  Neither  do  our  naval  or  military 
operations  so  engross  our  attention  as  to  drive  out  all  other 
thoughts.  War  itself  is  mentally,  as  well  as  physically  and  morally, 
exciting.  Our  people  have  already  fought  in  four  wars:  every  one 
pre-eminently  a  conflict  of  ideas,  fought  by  soldiers  with  thinking 
bayonets.  When  men's  minds  are  excited  in  one  direction,  thev 
are  moved  by  thought  upon  many  other  themes.  Now,  when  the 
need  of  educated  intelligent  action  in  the  present  conflict  is  so  evi- 
dent, your  gathering  here  for  an  educational  purpose,  is  as  natural 
as  it  is  beneficial.  Our  convocation  here  to  discuss  educational 
themes  is  patriotic.  We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  profound  prob- 
lems our  nation  is  solving.  Through  their  education  we  would 
help  our  people  to  solve  them. 

It  gives  us  all  great  pleasure  to  welcome  here  at  this  time,  a 
representative  of  the  authority  of  the  State,  the  Honcwable  Timothy 
L.  Woodruff,  our  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  graduate  of  Yale  univer- 
sity and  a  Regent  of  the  University.  Governor  WoodruflF,  cm  more 
than  one  occasion,  has  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  thorough 
education  of  the  whole  people.  At  a  recent  anniversary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  he  sustained  eloquently  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  exposed  quackery  in  education.  I  am  permitted  to  say 
that,  before  we  separate.  Governor  Woodruff  will  address  the 
Convocation. 

President  Raymond  of  Union  College  in  discussing  the  subject 
of  "  Modern  Education  "  has  recently  drawn  a  valuable  distinction 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  principles  and  methods  in 
education.  Methods  change;  principles  do  not  change.  Different 
educators  have  tried  to  use  these  forces  in  different  ways,  but  the 
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principles  have  never  been  different.  Take  for  example  this  educa- 
tional principle:  "The  mind  is  strengthened  by  exercise."  Any 
change  in  the  method  of  exercising  the  mind  is  not  an  abandonment 
of  the  principle.  Or  take  another :  "  Intellectual  growth  is  depend- 
ent upon  nourishment."  This  principle  has  been  recognized  always, 
though  the  kind  erf  noiu*ishment  or  the  way  of  exercising  it  may 
have  changed  from  age  to  age.  Again  "  Intellectual  vigor  to  attain 
the  most  useful  end,  must  be  directed,  must  not  be  allowed  to  run 
wild,  to  spend  itself  aimlessly."  This  principle  is  not  ignored  by 
any  change  in  the  means  of  guiding  mental  energy. 

When  we  have  n^ntained  these  principles,  what  remains?  What 
has  education  ever  sought  to  do  more  than  thus  to  exercise;  thus 
to  nourish;  thus  to  direct  the  mind?  All  the  changes  that  the  cen- 
turies have  witnessed  have  been  changes  in  the  method  of  doing 
these  things  and  all  progress  has  come  from  improvement  in 
method.  So  I  repeat,  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  ignoring  to-day 
the  fundamental  principles  of  education. 

If  however,  for  principles,  we  substitute  methods,  there  is  some 
chance  for  discussion.  For  example:  take  the  principle  that  "  the 
mind  is  strengthened  by  exercise."  The  method  has  been  to  set 
the  mind  at  work  upon  different  tasks,  developing,  if  you  please, 
those  powers  that  are  weakest  Now,  opposed  to  this,  in  practice 
at  least,  is  the  modem  theory  that  work  should  be  all  play,  or  at 
least  something  in  which  the  mind  finds  delight.  Or,  take  the 
second  principle  that  "growth  depends  upon  nourishment:"  the 
familiar  method  of  enriching  the  mind  is  by  the  study  of  language. 
But,  within  a  score  of  years,  interest,  hitherto  unknown,  has  been 
awakened  in  other  Hnes  of  study,  and  we  are  to-day  as  enthusiastic 
for  Music,  History,  Art,  Philosophy,  which  certainly  suggests  the 
danger  of  ig^noring  the  long  accepted  method  of  special  intellectual 
nurtiu-e.  Or  take  the  third  principle:  the  old  time  method  of 
"  directing  mental  energy  to  useful  ends  by  limiting  the  range  of 
study,  confining  thought  to  certain  definite  channels."  The  modern 
method  proceeds  upon  the  theory  of  the  largest  liberty  for  the 
individual,  spreading  his  energies  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
his  mind  as  it  were,  running  wild  in  the  license  of  premature  freedom 
of  choice. 
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These  principles  and  methods  in  education  thus  cleariy  distin- 
guished by  President  Raymond,  have  been  the  guiding  force  in  the 
formation  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  all  their  work  of  organization  and  development 
in  education,  the  Regents  have  recognized  these  three  principles 
thus  to*  exercise,  thus  to  nourish,  thus  to  direct,  the  mind,  while 
they  have  left  the  method  of  exercise  and  noiirishment  and  direction 
to  be  chosen  by  the  institutions  they  have  thus  organized.  This 
Board  of  Regents  consists  of  23  members.  Nineteen  of  them  are 
elected  by  the  Legislature  and  four  are  members  of  the  Board  by 
virtue  of  their  offices  —  the  Gk)vernor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion —  of  those  members  of  the  Board  elected  by  the  Legislature, 
the  lawyers  are  seven,  the  doctors  are  three,  the  ministers  are  four, 
the  teachers  are  three,  the  bankers  and  railroad  officials  are  four: 
the  editors  are  six.  Thirteen  of  the  nineteen  are  college  graduates. 
Of  the  elected  members  of  the  Board,  three  represent  New  York 
city,  three  represent  Brooklyn,  three  represent  Albany,  two  repre- 
sent Syracuse  and  one  each  represents  Troy,  Glens  Falls,  Utica, 
Lowville,  Watkins,  Palmyra,  Rochester  and  Buffalo. 

To  aid  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  Board,  the  Regents  have 
appointed  three  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners,  representing  the 
State  Medical  Society,  the  Homeopathic  and  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Societies.  The  Regents  appoint  also  for  a  similar  purpose,  a  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners,  and  a  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Exam- 
iners. Besides  these,  seven  Advisory  Councils  are  appointed  by 
the  Regents  —  the  Convocation  Council,  the  College  Council,  the 
Principals  Council,  the  Library  Council,  consisting  of  five  members 
each,  and  the  Medical,  the  Dental  and  the  Veterinary  Councils. 

In  addition  to  these  aids,  the  Regents  have  established  the  Admin- 
istration Department,  consisting  of  the  Secretary,  his  Assistant  and 
the  Head  Clerk,  with  sixteen  Assistants;  the  Inspectors  Division, 
consisting  of  the  Head  Inspector  with  six  Assistant  Inspectors;  the 
Examination  Department,  consisting  of  the  Director,  his  Assistant 
and  thirty-five  Examiners,  an  Engrosser,  Stenographer  and  Clerks; 
the  Extension  Department,  consisting  of  the  Inspector  with  the 
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Director's  Assistant  and  thirteen  AnnotatorSy  Indexers,  Sub- 
cataloguers  and  Clerks.  ' 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents  is  the  State  Library,  con- 
sisting of  the  Director,  the  senior  Librarian,  the  Archivist  and  the 
reference  Librarian,  and  twenty-seven  Assistants;  the  Law  division 
of  the  State  Library  consisting  of  the  Law  librarian  and  his  five 
Assistants.         * 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents  also  is  the  State  Museum 
consisting  of  two  divisions:  the  administrative  and  the  research  — 
with  a  Director  and  a  Sub-curator;  a  State  Geologist  and  his  Assist- 
ant, a  State  Entomologist  and  a  State  Botanist  with  seven 
Assistants. 

There  are  in  the  University,  of  Colleges  for  men,  22;  Colleges 
for  women  only,  5,  and  Colleges  for  men  and  women,  5;  of  Schools 
of  Law,  there  are  7,  of  Schools  of  Medicine,  14;  of  Schools  of  Phar- 
tnsicy,  5 ;  of  Schools  of  Dentistry,  3 ;  Ophthalmology,  i ;  Veterinary 
Schools,  3;  Connected  with  the  University,  there  are  also  Schools 
of  Theology,  14;  Schools  of  Pedagogy,  4;  Schools  of  Music,  4; 
Special  Schools,  12. 

In  the  University  there  are  also  Academies  and  High  Schools, 
611.  There  are  Libraries,  339;  Institutes,  2  and  Museums,  2.  All 
these  institutions  and  departments  during  the  year  have  maintained 
their  customary  relations  with  the  University  with  increasing  inter- 
est and  force.  The  Secretary's  report  for  the  year  notes  this  in- 
creasing interest  in  a  most  encouraging  way. 

In  one  department,  however,  the  University  has  suffered  irrepara- 
ble loss.  During  the  year,  the  Museum  has  lost  from  its  research 
division  our  State  Entomologist,  Joseph  Albert  Lintner,  Ph.  D. 
Dr  Lintner  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  Italy,  on  May  5th,  1898.  With 
his  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  he  had  left  this  country  in  April, 
for  a  trip  abroad.  At  the  Regents  meeting,  December  i6th,  1897, 
it  was  voted  that  in  view  of  unusually  long  and  faithful  services,  the 
State  Entomologist  be  given  a  leave  of  absence  from  official  duty 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  vacation  trip  abroad,  the  time  of  absence 
not  to  exceed  six  months.  The  learning,  the  fidelity,  the  industry 
of  Dr  Lintner  were  as  remarkable  as  his  modesty.     His  contribu- 
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tions  to  science,  his  public  spirit,  his  devotion  to  the  best  things  in 
literature^  science  and  art  make  his  death  a  public  loss  to  be  deeply 
deplored. 

Stephen  B.  Griswold,  Law  Librarian  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  completed  thirty  years  of  continuous  service  on  Tuesday, 
the  14th  inst.  Mr  Griswold  is  one  of  the  few  persons  in  the  State 
who  have  held  office  for  so  long  a  period  as  thirty  years.  When  he 
succeeded  Alfred  B.  Street  as  Law  Librarian  in  1868,  the  Law 
Library  contained  less  than  20,000  volumes,  and  the  Janitor  was  Mr 
Street's  only  Assistant.  The  Law  Library  now  contains  60,000 
volumes;  and  Mr  Griswold  employs  five  Assistants.  The  state  has 
no  more  faithful  public  servant;  and  no  one  who  has  occasion  to 
use  a  Law  Library  will  find  a  more  helpful  guide  than  our  Law 
Librarian,  Mr  Griswold. 

In  1896  the  Legislature  appropriated  $5,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  for  increasing  the  State  Collection  illus- 
trating New  York  aboriginal  life,  and  for  preserving  such  facts  as 
might  seem  to  them  of  most  value.  Most  of  this  appropriation  has 
been  spent  judiciously,  by  A.  G.  Richmond,  Honorary  Curator  of 
this  department  of  the  State  Museum,  in  securing  several  collec- 
tions of  great  value.  It  was  also  thought  advisable  to  issue  some 
Bulletins  of  a  popular  nature,  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  New 
York,  specially  the  implements  and  ornaments  of  the  aborigines. 
In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  the  Rev'd  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  D.  D.,  of 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  was  consulted  and  his  aid  received.  It  was 
thought  that  in  this  way,  not  only  would  clearer  information  be 
afforded,  but  that  the  State  Museum  would  be  the  gainer  by  con- 
tributions of  many  things  altogether  uncared  for  now.  The  illus- 
trations in  the  Bulletins  of  different  stone  implements  are  selections 
from  the  thousands  of  drawings  which  Dr  Beauchamp  has  made 
and  show  both  rare  and  common  forms.  For  this  valuable  Bulletin 
the  state  is  indebted  solely  to  Dr  Beauchamp,  to  whom  its  publica- 
tion has  been  intrusted  wholly.  ' 

Besides  these  publications,  the  large  collection  of  silver  brooches 
and  the  belts  of  wampum,  the  masks  and  hundreds  of  other  relics 
attest  the  thoroughness  with  which  our  Honorary  Curator  A,  G. 
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Richmond,  of  Canajoharie,  has  done  his  work.  While  receiving 
no  compensation  whatever  from  the  State,  he  has  given  to  the  work 
time  and  special  qualifications  which  would  have  made  a  creditable 
record  for  a  salaried  officer. 

In  my  last  address  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
Library  is  out  of  place  within  these  walls.  It  does  not  belong  here. 
Large  as  this  building  is,  it  has  been  made  plain  during  the  past 
year,  if  not  before  this  time,  that  the  wants  of  the  various  executive 
and  administrative  departments  of  the  State  could  not  here  be  pro- 
vided for  without  crowding  out  the  Library.  And  it  ought  to  be 
crowded  out.  This  Capitol  is  primarily  and  preeminently  a  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  executive  and  administrative  departments  of 
the  State.  These  are  at  least  twenty-nine  in  number;  and  with  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  chambers,  most  of  them  either  do  or  should 
have  offices  here.  There  will  soon  be  no  room  for  the  Library.  We 
need  a  new  fire-proof  building,  erected  near  by,  for  the  Library  and 
the  Museum  —  a  building  not  unlike  the  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  State,  in  their  wisdom 
will  soon  erect  such  a  building.  Its  necessity  is  obvious.  In  the 
recent  words  of  our  Secretary  "  the  new  capitol  is  already  full;  and 
the  departments  of  the  comptroller,  state  engineer,  banks,  and  other 
offices  fill  the  entire  old  state  house  and  all  the  space  in  Geological 
hall  not  occupied  by  the  State  museum.  We  have  studied  the 
problem  with  great  care.  The  attitude  of  the  legislature,  the  state 
officials  and  the  departments  of  the  people  themselves  seems  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  can  not  continue  long  in  our  present  quarters 
and  that  a  new  building  is  inevitable. 

The  regents,  after  a  long  discussion,  reached  the  same  conclusion, 
unanimously;  and  we  are  now  carefully  avoiding  any  expense  in 
the  present  building  which  will  be  wasted  when  we  move.  The 
marvellous  development  in  book-making  throws  on  the  state  the 
responsibility  for  keeping  a  good  reference  collection,  not  alone  for 
the  use  of  the  state  officers,  but  for  each  of  the  1136  institutions  of 
the  University,  and  for  every  citizen  of  the  state. 

There  seems  to  be  a  common  agreement  that  the  only  satisfac- 
tory location  for  the  new  building  is  between  the  present  capitol 
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and  Swan  street.  The  buildings  on  this  space  are  most  of  them  old 
and  cheap  and  there  would  be  little  loss  in  their  removal.  It  has 
always  been  understood  that  this  square  must  be  cleared  when  the 
capitol  was  completed,  to  give  any  proper  approach.  It  is  fair, 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  requisite  site  is  already  provided.  It  would 
cost  no  more  to  clear  it  for  the  library  building,  than  for  the  open 
park  which  would  be  necessary  for  any  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
present  capitol." 

The  studies  pursued  in  our  schools  indicate  plainly  the  wants  of 
our  scholars.  In  1896,  the  tables  issued  by  our  office  indicate  a 
decrease  in  Ethics  of  1019,  and  a  decrease  in  Civics  of  523.  While 
in  1897  we  find  an  increase  of  92  in  Civics  and  a  decrease  of  50  in 
Ethics.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  figures  for  1898  will  show  a  decided 
growth  —  a  more  significant  growth  than  that  for  1897. 

This  decrease  of  the  number  examined  in  Ethics  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  Director  Parsons  when  he  says  in  a  recent  letter  to  me: 
"  It  seems  to  be  the  general  feeling  among  students  of  education 
that  high  school  students  are  not  sufficiently  mature  for  the  scien- 
tific treatment  of  Ethics,  and  that  as  the  subject  had  been  pursued 
in  the  High  Schools,  the  time  spent  had  brought  returns  of  little 
value.  What  we  need  in  our  schools  is  not  a  scientific  study  of 
Ethics,  such  as  belongs  naturally  to  the  College  course,  but  we  need 
much  more  simple  and  elementary  work  in  moral  education.  Secu- 
lar moral  education,  to  be  of  any  value,  should  really  begin  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  and  should  be  pursued  sys- 
tematically throughout  the  course.  There  is  a  difference  which 
some  speakers  keep  in  mind  and  some  do  not,  between  moral  culture 
and  the  study  of  Ethics.  This  moral  culture  is  the  practical  result 
of  the  study  of  many  things  and  among  them  the  study  of  Ethics 
as  set  forth  in  books." 

For  myself^  I  suspect  that  two  things  have  led  to  the  omission 
of  the  direct  teaching  of  Ethics  in  schools; — one  is  a  confusing  of 
the  teaching  with  culture.  Hence  those  ideas  of  indirect  teaching 
being  the  best^  such  as  by  example,  etc.;  and  second,  confusing  it 
with  religious  study  —  the  strong  feeling  that  one  must  separate 
Church  and  State.    I  should  define  carefully  what  is  meant  by  the 
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study  of  Ethics  and  what  is  not  meant.  I  suppose  that  this  study 
of  Ethics  is  a  trainings  by  means  of  some  text  book,  in  the  general 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  giving  the  reasons,  the  distinctions, 
trying  to  give  clear  id'cas  on  the  subject. 

The  practical  part  is  another  thing  —  that  is,  the  application  of 
the  principles  learned.  Moral  culture  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
study  of  Moral  Science.  Like  language,  the  training,  the  habits  of 
speech  are  very  different  from  the  science  of  language.  The  culture 
comes  from  early  association  with  those  who  use  language  correctly. 
The  habit  of  grammatical  and  refined  speech  must  be  gained  in  this 
way,  usually  in  childhood.  No  after  study  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, will  give  such  a  habit. 

So  in  moral  culture.  It  is  gained  by  long  training.  But  the  sttudy, 
later  in  life,  of  the  science  of  Ethics  makes  the  student  think,  gives 
him  the. reasons,  widens  and  strengthens  his  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong.  Habits,  which  have  no  foundation  in  reason,  may  fail  to 
guide  one  in  circumstances  which  are  new  and  strange.  In  such 
crises,  a  clear  idea  of  principles,  a  facility  in  discerning  truth  even 
when  obscured  by  clouds  of  error  is  what  is  needed.  It  is  this 
knowledge  and  this  facility  which  may  be  gained  by  the  study  of 
Ethics. 

We  all  understand  that  to  be  educated  is  not  merely  to  know 
many  things,  but  also  to  have  a  mind  well  disciplined  —  that  a  well 
educated  man  will  judge  quickly  and  correctly.  A  well  educated 
man  will  discriminate  between  the  trivial  and  the  important,  between 
the  passing  and  the  permanent.  He  will  see  what  is  needful  and 
what  is  merely  convenient  and  agreeable,  what  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  and  what  it  is  folly  to  attempt. 

An  educated  man  will  understand  as  so  many  men  of  education, 
old  and  young,  have  understood  at  this  time,  which  way  duty  calls. 
He  will  see  clearly  a  great  opportunity  and  he  will  seize  it,  and  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  will  see  what  is  demanded  not  only 
by  pity  for  those  in  distress,  but  also  by  enlightened  patriotism  for 
the  best  interests  of  his  country.  It  has  become  the  habit  of  the 
well  educated  man  to  work  thoroughly  and  patiently  at  the  task  set 
before  him  and  to  come  to  well  considered  decisions.    The  same 
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habits  of  clear  and  just  reasoning  gained  by  solving  hard  problems 
in  mathematics  or  by  mastering  the  difficulties  of  his  Homer  and 
his  Horace  will  serve  him  when  great  decisions  are  to  be  made  and 
great  deeds  attempted. 

These  are  the  men,  the  men  who  can  lead  others  to  splendid 
achievement.  These^  too,  are  the  men  who  have  mastered  the  hard 
lesson  of  obedience  and  can  be  depended  on  to  follow  as  well  as  to 
lead.  It  is  such  a  man  who  could  plan  and  work  with  scientific 
accuracy  as  well  as  with  splendid  bravery,  when  it  was  needful  to 
sink  a  Merrihiac  and  to  imprison  an  army. 

But  if  a  certain  amount  of  mental  discipline  increases  enormously 
the  value  of  a  soldier,  on  the  other  hand^  to  men  possessing  in  some 
degree  such  discipline,  the  army  itself  becomes  a  great  conductor. 
To  such  men^  among  his  thousands  of  fellow  soldiers  acting  in 
numberless  ways  on  each  other's  character,  he  gained  the  ability  to 
judge  wisely  of  men,  to  see  quickly  through  pretense  and  to  recog- 
nize true  worth. 

He  learns  the  courtesy,  the  respect  uncritical  and  unquestioning 
which  is  due  to  those  who  are  in  authority  over  him.  In  a  war  like 
the  present,  by  the  extent  of  his  journey,  he  sees  new  countries. 
Geography  means  something  more  than  colors  on  a  map.  He  is 
educated  by  the  responsibility  of  one  kind  and  another  which  rests 
on  all.  They  make  him  thorough  and  faithful  in  small  duties  as 
well  as  great  ones.  He  is  educated  by  the  dangers  and  sudden 
emergencies  so  frequent  in  a  soldier's  life.  He  learns  to  be  prompt 
and  alert,  prudent  and  far  seeing. 

In  many  ways  he  makes  practical  the  ethical  truths,  and  solves  by 
experiment  the  problems  previously  discussed  in  school  and  college. 
Especially,  will  he  be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  lessons  learned 
through  the  carnage  of  the  battle  field  and  the  long  drawn  agonies 
of  the  hospital.  War  is  a  thorough  teacher.  But  to  those  who  by 
early  training  have  gained  the  strength  to  learn  its  best  lessons,  it 
graduates  men  of  the  loftiest  type.  Such  are  the  men  of  the  recent 
past  whom  our  country  has  delighted  to  honor,  and  whose  names 
the  nation  will  ever  hold  in  tender  remembrance.  Such  are  the  men 
already  coming  to  our  knowledge  in  the  war  which  is  upon  us  now. 
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It  is  a  terrible  school  in  which  the  great  Master  is  educating  so  many 
to-day;  but  one  thing,  by  which  He  illumines  its  darkness  and  com- 
pensates  somewhat  for  its  pain,  is  by  the  heroic  character  so  often 
developed  therein. 

"The  man  who  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain 
And  Fear  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 
Tarns  his  necessity  to  glorious. gain; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives. 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast. 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast ; 
Who  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
Forever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame. 
And  leave  a  dead,  unprofitable  name. 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause 
And  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause ; 
This  is  the  Happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be !  " 
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BY  LIEUT.-GOV.  TIMOTHY  L.  WOODRUFF 

In  addressing  the  University  Convocation  of  this  year,  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  disadvantage  under  which  I  labor  when  it  is  recalled 
that  the  convocation  of  last  year  was  fairly  electrified  by  the  pro- 
found reflections,  so  epigrammatically  expressed^  of  one  who  has 
brought  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  the  chief  executive 
office  of  our  great  state  an  intellect  as  strong  and  well  trained  as 
any  to  be  found  directed  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
You  will,  doubtless,  remember  the  governor's  admonition  when,  in 
referring  to  the  struggle  of  life,  he  said:  *  Each  should  bear  in  mind 
that  losing  sight  of  another  who  has  proceeded  by  a  different  path 
is  no  proof  that  that  other  has  turned  back.'  My  friends,  so  strongly 
do  I  believe  in  the  subject  assigned  me,  the  value  of  a  technical 
business  education,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  man  who 
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has  received  a  good  business  education  does  not  stand  in  need  of  a 
pathfinder,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  the  services  of  a  scout 
commissioned  by  a  lawyer,  a  preacher,  a  doctor,  or  even  an  edu- 
cator, to  find  if  he  has  turned  back.  Indeed,  it  is  the  man  of  business 
affairs  who  has  created  that  without  which  all  the  others  would  have 
been  unable  to  keep  going  on. 

On  the  subject  of  a  business  education  I  will  speak  briefly  to- 
night, but  from  personal  experience  as  a  graduate  of  the  famous 
Eastman  business  college  at  Poughkeepsie,  which  by  the  way  to-day 
received  a  charter  from  the  University  of  the  state,  and  as  an  active 
participant  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  affairs  from  the  time 
of  my  graduation  till  I  entered  political  Hfe^  two  years  ago.  Had 
I  pursued  a  professional  career  after  my  graduation  from  Yale 
university,  perhaps  I  might  to-day  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  a 
scholar  and  a  statesman  instead  of  a  man  of  {»*actical  business  and 
political  affairs. 

It  is  as  important  that  a  man  should  be  trained  for  the  duties  of  a 
commercial  or,  for  instance,  a  military  life,  as  for  what  we  are  prone 
to  term  a  professional  career.  Do  you  realize  that  in  the  civil  war 
scarcely  a  man  on  either  side  rose  to  the  command  of  a  division 
who  had  not  graduated  from  the  military  academy  at  West  Point; 
and  how  many  of  our  real  naval  commanders  of  to-day  are  there 
who  were  not  trained  at  the  naval  academy  of  Annapolis  for  the 
work  they  have  so  successfully  accomplished  in  out-fighting  the 
Spanish  ships  at  Manila  and  out-maneuvering  the  Spanish  squadron 
at  Santiago? 

The  regents  of  the  University  have  in  my  judgment  undertaken 
no  more  promising  work  than  that  of  elevating  the  standard  of  the 
business  schools  of  the  state,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  know  that  already  more  than  one  third  of  these  institutions  have 
applied  for  registration  under  the  requirements  exacted  for  a  state 
business  diploma.  The  establishment  of  examinations  for  certificates 
as  certified  public  accountants  has  been  the  means  of  practically 
creating  a  new  profession,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  bringing  the 
institutions  for  the  training  of  bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers 
and  t3rpewriters  under  regulations  of  a  similar  character,  will  create 
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something  of  a  tangible  character  which  will  surely  prove  of  gTea;t 
value  to  the  commercial  world.  It  is  specially  encouraging  at  a 
time  when  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  technical  business 
education  in  Europe,  to  know  that  New  York  is  not  indifferent  to 
this  important  subject.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  business  schools,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  New  York's 
leadership  in  medicine,  law  and  other  professions  will  be  no  less 
marked  in  the  case  of  business  training. 

Nor  should  we  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  mental  dis- 
cipline of  a  high  order  and  great  value  in  learning  the  theory  of 
bookkeeping  —  the  opening  and  closing  of  books  of  accounts  and 
in  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  young  man  or  woman 
who  has  learned  bookkeeping,  stenography,  or  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer, has  received  a  training  in  accuracy  of  detail  that  may  be  as 
valuable  in  cultivating  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  mastery  of  the 
inflections  of  a  dead  language.  If  the  chief  end  of  educational 
training  is  to  secure  rapid  and  strong  thinking  and  thorough  control 
of  the  mental  faculties,  then  the  influence  of  such  practical  business 
education  must  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

In  these  days,  when  clergymen  and  teachers  have  great  churches 
and  schools  to  CH'ganize  and  maintain;  when  physicians  have  to  keep 
accounts  of  various  kinds;  when  a  lawyer's  most  remunerative  work 
is  in  reducing  his  cHent's  expenses  by  consolidation  of  interests,  and 
increasing  his  client's  bank  account,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of 
an  investing  public,  by  cleverly  figured  out  plans  of  reorganization, 
the  business  school  needs,  as  never  before,  the  fostering  care  and 
broadening  influences  of  the  University  of  the  state. 

As  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  who  was  fortunate  to  supple- 
ment a  classical  education  with  a  business  training,  and  as  one  who 
has  g^ven  to  this  subject  more  or  less  thought  and  consideration, 
I  enthusiastically  commend  the  splendid  effort  of  our  state  to  gather 
under  the  sheltering  wings  of  its  University  those  educational  insti- 
tutions which,  if  rightly  directed,  are  capable  of  giving  a  new 
impulse  to  American  commerce,  specially  at  this  moment  in  our 
national  progress,  when  we  enter  upon  a  determined  contest  with 
the  other  commercial  nations  for  the  control  of  the  markets  of 
the  world 
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Tuesday  morning^  June  28 

EXTENSION  OF  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

AND  ACADEMIES 

Prin.  A.  L,  Goodrich  —  I  do  not  know  whether  in  New  York 
this  question  is  on  trial  for  its  life  or  whether  it  is  an  old  question 
of  which  you  are  discussing  the  benefits  that  have  arisen  or  the 
changes  that  may  be  desired.  That  is,  I  do  not  know  how  exten- 
sively ekctives  are  used  in  the  schools  of  New  York,  as  I  am  almost' 
a  stranger  in  your  midst.  Perhaps  then  the  best  thing  I  can  do 
will  be  to  make  a  confession  of  faith,  and  state  to  you  frankly  what 
my  opinions  are  on  an  elective  system  in  secondary  schools,  with 
some  of  my  reasons  for  them. 

I  am  unreservedly  in  favor  of  an  elective  system  in  secondary 
schools.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  unrestricted  and  unrestrained  elec- 
tion, but  a  systemized,  carefully  conducted,  well-wrot^ht  out  system 
of  choice  or  option  of  studies  in  secondary  schools.  There  are 
several  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion 
and  to  hold  very  firmly  to  it^  however  I  may  be  able  to  defend  it 
The  first,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  is  because  I  have  come 
to  be  a  very  strong  believer  in  individuality.  Our  graded  system  of 
public  schools,  you  know,  endeavors  to  handle  pupils  in  blocks  or 
in  masses.  It  endeavors  to  take  large  groups  of  pupils,  to  conduct 
them  through  a  definite  course  of  study  along  certain  lines,  all 
keeping  time  together  as  it  were.  Now  I  would  be  the  last  to 
condemn  the  graded  system.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  tool  or  a  method 
of  great  value.  But  like  any  other  useful  tool  or  instrument  in  our 
educational  measures  and  methods,  it  is  liable  to  misuse,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  great  danger  of  a  graded  system  is  that  it  is  likely  to 
obscure,  override  or  damage  the  greatest  good  of  the  individual. 

The  second  reason  comes  from  the  changes  that  take  place  in  our 
communities.  I  remember  very  distinctly. that  I  once  saw  all  the 
business  interests  of  the  city  in  which  I  lived  entirely  changed  in  a 
period  of  less  than  lo  years.  This  was  due  mostly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  traction  on  the  streets  of  the  city  and  on  the 
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country  roads  leading  into  it.  I  could  not  but  think  at  that 
time,  and  I  have  thought  of  it  often  since,  that  such  a  change  in 
the  community  as  took  place  there  ought  to  mean  and  ought  to 
demand  a  change  in  a  multitude  of  other  things,  in  all  things  which 
dealt  with  the  life  and  growth  of  that  community.  What  is  true  of 
local  communities  is  true  also  of  our  large  community,  this  country 
in  which  we  Uve.  What  one  of  us  two  years  ago  or  even  one  year 
ago  would  have  dreamed  that  to-day  we  should  be  seriously  think- 
ing what  methods  we  should  take  to  organize  the  government  for 
a  group  of  islands  on  the  other  side  of  the  world? 

Those  two  things  simply  illustrate  the  changes  that  take  place 
about  us  constantly  and  both  also  help  to  illustrate  another  point; 
namely,  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  civilization.  Just  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  immense  changes  brought  about  in  our  civili- 
zation by  the  introduction  of  steam  power  on  our  railways,  by  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  particularly  by  the  immense  variety 
of  motive  power  that  comes  from  the  use  of  electricity.  Those  are 
but  suggestions.  You  can  multiply  them  at  your  will  and  you  will 
realize  that  the  civilization  which  is  coming  swiftly  forward  upon 
us  in  the  20th  century  is  vastly  different  from  that  which  faced  our 
forefathers  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th.  I  have  therefore  found 
myself  compelled  to  believe  —  I  know  —  that  the  sort  of  training 
needed  by  my  boy  who  will  come  to  man's  estate  and  into  his  life 
work  early  in  the  first  part  of  the  coming  century,  is  very  different 
from  that  needed  by  my  father  whose  life  work  began  in  the  middle 
of  this  century. 

Circumstances  change  and  if  our  school  systems  in  certain  re- 
spects at  least  do  not  change  with  them,  then  they  are  not  suited  to 
the  time  and  will  not  thoroughly  prepare  our  youth  to  meet  what  is 
before  them.  The  great  aim  of  our  education,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
prepare  our  young  men  and  women  to  face  the  circumstances  of 
life  in  a  noble,  manly  and  thorough  way,  to  develop  in  them  the 
very  best  of  which  they  are  capable  in  order  that  they  may  put  that 
best  at  the  service  of  their  neighbors. 

One  other  point  which  is  really  an  argument  in  favor  of  public 
schools  as  a  whole.    This  country  of  ours  as  you  know  is  a  de- 
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mocracy,  and  a  democracy  depends  for  its  success  on  a  high  average 
intelligence  among  the  mass  of  the  people  and  on  the  development 
from  their  midst  of  capable  leaders.  We  need  leaders.  In  this 
United  States  they  have  come  from  all  sorts  of  people,  all  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  poor  and  from  the  rich,  from  the  middle  class 
and  from  the  lowest  class.  We  do  not  know  where  they  will  come 
from  for  the  future.  Genius  has  no  law  of  origin  that  I  am  aware 
of.  I  feel  so  strongly  the  truth  of  these  two  points  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  allow  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  open  passage  from  whatever  ranks  of  society  to  the  surface  of 
the  best  that  is  in  our  midst. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  in  a  properly  guarded  elective  system 
in  our  secondary  schools^  though  I  am  not  unaware  that  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  system.  I  think  they  may  be  grouped 
under  two  heads:  first,  men;  second^  money.  Not  long  ago  I 
heard  a  principal  of  a  school  speaking  on  a  subject  which  was  some- 
what new  in  education  circles  and  yet  had  been  tried  thoroughly 
and  successfully  in  a  multitude  of  places,  but  with  which  he  had  very 
little  sympathy,  say  before  his  fellow  teachers  that  he  thanked 
Almighty  God  that  this  good  idea  did  not  originate  in  his  state. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  elective  system  would  not  succeed  in 
his  neighborhood.  My  friends,  we  must  take  the  good  where  we 
find  it.  We  must  not  let  our  mental  horizon  grow  narrow.  Good 
ideas  wherever  they  come  from,  however  they  originate,  are  to  be 
accepted  and  used.  Prejudice,  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  are 
fatal  obstacles  to  progress. 

But  the  greatest  of  obstacles  probably  is  expense,  and  it  is  an 
obstacle  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  most  seriously  in  all  our  school 
work.  I  think  it  can  be  met.  Many  of  us  are  parents.  There  is 
hardly  anything  which  you  and  I  would  not  do  for  our  children, 
specially  if  we  were  convinced  that  the  suggested  action  was  really 
for  their  good.  Those  who  make  up  the  communities  in  which  we 
live  are  fathers  and  mothers  also  and  they,  too,  will  do  for  their 
children  whatever  they  become  convinced  is  for  their  children's 
good.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  for  which  the 
American  people  will  more  freely  and  readily  spend  money  than  for 
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their  schools,  provided  they  really  understand  the  scope  of  what  is 
wanted  and  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  needed  and  that  it  will 
unmistakably  end  in  good. 

There  is  also  in  an  elective  system  danger  of  superficiality.  A 
smattering  of  various  subjects  is  perhaps  the  worst  evil  that  could 
meet  us  in  our  educational  system.  The  worst  thing  that  could 
befall  a  young  man  or  young  girl  is  to  be  taught  in  such  a  way.  If 
a  pupil  is  to  be  taken  over  a  little  bit  of  this  subject  and  a  little  bit 
of  that,  is  to  learn  nothing  thoroughly,  but  to  learn  a  little  of  very 
many  things,  then  he  might  better  never  go  to  school  at  all.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  believing  in  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  danger  of  superficiality  can  be  met  in  the  first  place  by  securing 
good  teachers.  That  also  is  troublesome  I  grant,  but  it  can  be  done. 
With  good  teachers  and  a  well-planned  course  the  danger  of 
superficiality  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  capricious  choice  among  individuals, 
the  possibility  of  selecting  this  thing  or  that  thing  or  the  other 
thing  at  random.  That,  please  understand,  I  am  not  advocating  at 
all.  I  am  speaking  for  what  I  believe  in,  a  well-organized  system 
of  electives  wherein  individual  caprice  shall  not  be  satisfied,  but 
wherein  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  individual  shall  be  guarded  and 
satisfied  as  well  as  may  be  possible  under  given  circumstances.  To 
seciu^e  this  I  should  introduce  into  my  course  of  study  all  the  old 
and  tried  subjects  which  we  have  used  so  many  years  and  whose 
value  we  know  so  well.  I  should  add  any  others  for  which  there  was 
a  real  need,  provided  I  could  secure  their  being  well  taught.  No 
subject  whatever  should  enter  our  courses  of  study  that  is  not  given 
sufficient  time  and  carried  on  consecutively  enough  to  develop  all 
its  power  as  an  educational  factor. 

Finally,  I  would  establish  free  and  frank  intercourse  between 
teacher,  pupil  and  parents  regarding  the  pupil's  personal  ability  and 
personal  likes,  personal  habits  and  personal  character.  I  should 
study  my  pupils  as  individuals  and  not  in  groups.  In  this  way  I 
should  hope  to  guard  against  caprice,  against  superficiality  and  be 
abk  thoroughly  to  exploit  the  individual  power  of  every  pupil.  The 
great  effort  of  education  for  us  in  America  should  be  to  give  each 
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boy,  each  girl^  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  utmost  all  his  power. 
They  are  not  all  alike.  They  differ  vastly,  but  each  one  should  be 
trained  up  to  the  best  that  he  can  do  and  to  move  in  his  education  in 
the  direction  that  will  do  him  most  good  by  making  him  the  best 
possible  factor  in  our  American  civilization  that  he  can  become. 

Prin.  B.  G.  Clapp  —  Prin.  Goodrich  has  expressed  my  views 
so  fully  that  I  might  as  well  say  I  will  sign  his  recommendation  and 
be  seated.  But  I  will  discuss  the  matter  a  few  moments  in  a  general 
way. 

The  high  schools  of  the  state  without  any  question  are  doing  a 
very  noble  work,  and  still  there  are  points  in  their  organization 
where  we  must  apologize  for  them.  One  point  is,  that  we  have 
to  handle  students  too  much  in  mass.  We  are  not  able  to  reach 
and  study  them  individually  as  much  as  is  for  their  good.  Therein, 
perhaps,  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  our  schools.  I  would  divide 
high  school  students  into  three  classes:  the  very  slow,  those  of 
average  ability,  and  those  of  marked  ability.  This  second  class, 
perhaps  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  well  served  by  our  high  schools. 
The  schools  are  graded  for  that  class  of  student  and  I  believe  the 
teaching  is  for  them. 

The  first  class,  those  of  small  ability,  are  well  served  because 
they  come  into  contact  with  students  of  better  ability  and 
hear  the  discussions  which  are  stronger  than  if  planned  for  a  class 
of  lower  talent.  In  time  I  believe  they  gain  by  their  contact  with 
better  students.  They  adopt  in  a  measure  the  style  of  the  brighter 
students  in  thinking  and  reciting,  and  I  beHeve  it  is  great  good 
fortune  for  these  slow  minds  to  be  in  the  high  schools. 

The  third  class  of  students,  those  of  special  ability,  or  marked 
ability,  are  not  well  served  in  our  high  schools  and  there  is  the  weak 
point.  I  am  speaking  from  personal  observation  and  I  think  per- 
sonal experiences  merely  are  not  very  valuable.  Those  students, 
the  talent  of  the  country,  are  hampered  very  seriously,  and  of  all 
students  they  ought  to  have  good  opportunities.  Many  times  a 
course  of  study  is  written  which  strictly  forbids  their  taking  any 
more  studies  than  the  first  class.  For  the  brightest  students  I  would 
plead  for  a  little  more  liberty  in  choice  of  studies.    When  I  meet 
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Students  who  have  been  out  of  school  a  few  years  and  I  see  one 
buying  potatoes  by  the  cargo  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  Philadelphia 
market,  I  say  to  myself  '  when  you  were  in  school  I  did  not  do  the 
best  I  could  for  you/  Another  student  is  sent  to  Florida  to  buy 
tropical  fruits  and  I  say  to  myself '  if  I  had  known  when  you  were  in 
school  what  your  business  was  to  be  I  could  have  done  better  by 
you.  I  would  have  required  you  to  take  such  a  course.'  I  meet 
another  engaged  in  agriculture  and  I  think  *  I  did  not  know  what 
you  needed  when  you  were  in  school.'  As  I  see  students  after  they 
have  gone  out  into  their  work  my  confidence  in  a  too  rigid  course 
is  shaken.  I  believe  as  Prin.  Goodrich  says  that  a  course  should 
retain  all  the  essentials  of  a  good^  thorough  course,  but  after  that 
I  believe  there  could  be  great  liberty  of  choice  with  profit  to  a  large 
class  of  students.  I  know  some  say  you  do  not  know  what  the 
children  are  to  do  when  they  get  out  of  school  and  the  best  you 
do  for  them  is  to  give  them  a  standard  course  and  hold  them  all  to 
it  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  It  is  known  almost  from  infancy 
what  some  are  to  be.  Many  will  inherit  a  business,  and  why  not 
let  them  prepare  for  it. 

There  is  another  class  of  students  whose  parents  know  from  early 
youth  what  their  future  will  be.  It  is  prescribed  by  circumstances, 
and  if  they  could  have  a  little  more  liberty,  or  if  teachers  or  parents 
would  plan  for  them,  they  would  be  greatly  benefited.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  those  who  are  not  going  to  college,  of  a  large  proportion  of 
students  whose  business  is  practically  known,  whose  work  could  be 
laid  out  for  them  with  very  great  profit.  Therefore  my  private 
judgment  is  that  there  should  be  more  liberty  of  choice. 

Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron  —  First,  shall  each  pupil  elect  what 
he  pleases,  or  shall  he  elect  under  careful  direction  of  the  instructor? 
Second,  how  can  this  supervision  best  be  exercised  in  a  high  school 
of  100  pupils? 

Before  indicating  any  solution  of  this  problem  we  may  note  that 
all  pupils  may  be  placed  in  one  of  two  classes;  the  former  attending 
the  high  school  for  short  variable  periods,  the  latter  taking  four-year 
courses  in  preparation  for  college  or  technical  school  or  simply  to 
graduate.    For  the  one  class  the  subjects  to  be  pursued  necessarily 
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must  depend  on  many  conditions  and  the  requirements  must  be 
elastic.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  student  is  placed,  may 
make  it  desirable  for  him  to  take  in  one  year  subjects  properly 
coming  in  consecutive  years  and  at  the  same  time  having  no  asso- 
ciation in  a  regular  course.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  favor  his 
taking  a  regular  course  if  he  is  in  school  even  one  full  school  year. 
Otherwise  permission  may  be  granted  to  study  such  subjects  as 
may  seem  most  likely  to  be  of  service  to  him. 

For  those  students  remaining  in  school  for  four -year  courses  a 
definite  plan  may  be  suggested.  The  tendency  of  unrestrained  and 
unlimited  electives  is,  for  the  school,  to  increase  the  number  of 
classes  beyond  the  necessary  limits  of  time  and  equipment,  and,  for 
the  pupil,  to  follow  a  variety  of  preferences  or  simple  whims  that 
are  likely  to  have  no  good  foundation.  He  thinks  he  would  like 
French  instead  of  German,  he  does  not  like  the  teacher  of  geometry, 
he  can  not  see  any  use  in  botany,  and  so  on.  Of  course  his  instinc- 
tive predilections,  if  he  have  any,  should  be  considered  carefully  and 
sympathetically,  but  because  he  finds  history  easy  he  may  not  be 
excused  from  mathematics,  or  language,  or  science.  Courses  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  for  the  regents  diploma  should  be 
'  planned  and  should  provide  for  all  reasonable  variations  of  student 
tastes  at  the  same  time  that  they  arrange  for  such  mental  pabulum 
as  he  needs.  These  courses  should  cover  the  usual  entrance  require- 
ments of  any  college  or  technical  school,  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  special  cases  when  unusual  subjects  are  required  for  en- 
trance. One  of  these  courses  may  be  the  usual  classical  course;  a 
second  may  be  the  same  with  French  and  German  substituted  for 
Greek  and  Latin;  a  third  with  Latin  and  German  or  French;  and 
fourth  with  one  foreign  language.  In  any  case,  every  course  should 
provide  one  foreign  language,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  English, 
algebra  and  plane  geometry,  physiology,  botany  and  physics.  United 
States  history,  civics  and  drawing.  These  courses  should  be  of 
equal  difficulty,  and  in  arranging  them  provision  should  be  made 
for  such  variations  in  the  requirements  of  languages,  mathematics 
and  science,  that  different  tastes  may  be  provided  for,  and  at  the 
same  time,  due  balance  be  maintained  between  the  various  lines  of 
study. 
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In  all  these  courses  I  would. make  the  first  year  the  same,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  require  the  pupil  to  ekct  his  course  for  the 
remaining  three  years,  each  course  having  about  15  hours  per  week 
required.  The  ambitious  student  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty, 
might  elect  from  any  other  course  any  subject  not  in  advance  of  his 
year  in  his  own  course.  The  necessity  of  exercising  a  choice  be- 
tween courses  differing  so  widely,  should  be  thoroughly  beneficial 
to  the  student.  Instead  of  wandering  along  from  term  to  term  with 
no  definite  plan  in  his  mind,  he  will  have  a  goal  to  attain  with  the 
resultant  inspiration.  In  addition,  the  opportunity  afforded  to  pur- 
sue favorite  lines  of  study  will  keep  him  from  feeling  that  his  wishes 
can  not  in  any  way  be  granted.  Moreover,  the  labor  of  keeping 
up  a  regular  course  while  he  pursues  his  specialty,  will  lead  either  to 
intensify  his  enthusiasm  for  the  elective  or  to  drop  it  as  a  mere  whim. 

The  results  to  the  graduate  from  the  high  school,  are  knowledge, 
power,  culture.  He  is  to  know  the  facts  with  which  every  intelligent 
member  of  society  is  supposed  to  have  an  acquaintance;  he  is  to 
have  a  mind  capable  of  concentrated,  sustained  and  rational  effort; 
he  is  to  have  a  sympathy  with  the  best  and  truest  in  the  world. 

The  high  school  must  not  attempt  to  prepare  for  particular  occu- 
pations or  for  specialties.  I  am  reluctant  to  express  a  different 
opinion  from  Prin.  Clapp  since  he  has  had  so  much  more  experience 
than  I  and  his  opinion  is  consequently  so  much  more  valuable;  but 
I  could  never  plan  to  educate  a  boy  with  the  fruit  business  in  Florida 
in  mind.  The  high  school  must  make  its  chief  care  to  educate  for 
the  needs  suggested  and  the  scheme  of  elective  courses  and  subjects 
as  outlined  should  secure  these  results  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  time  and  effort. 

Vice-Prcs.  James  P.  Pagan —  I  agree  with  Prin.  Goodrich  that 
we  are  facing  a  new  civilization  and  that  new  problems  are  to  be 
solved  by  the  next  generation,  which  our  fathers  and  ourselves  did 
not  have  to  face  or  to  attempt  to  solve.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
see  that  the  laws  of  mind  have  changed.  I  do  not  see  that  the  way 
in  which  the  human  mind  takes  hold  of  problems  or  the  way  in 
which  children  learn  is  very  different  from  the  laws  and  methods 
in  Aristotle's  time.     Everything  will  have  to  go  on  very  much 
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in  the  same  way  in  the  next  generation  as  in  this  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  It  has  been  said  also  that  in  a  repubhc  Hke  ours, 
or  in  a  democracy,  we  should  have  an  educated  class,  that 
our  leaders  should  be  men  of  education  and  that  our  people 
should  be  educated  up  to  high  ideals.  I  agree  with  them,  but  the 
first  thing  that  a  people  has  to  be  taught  is  wisdom  and  virtue.  You 
remember  this  was  the  first  requirement  of  Locke.  Teach  first 
wisdom  and  virtue;  learning  was  to  come  last,  learning  last  and 
least  of  all.  I  would  not  underrate  learning  or  the  advantage  of 
learning,  but  I  think  we  are  making  too  much  of  that  and  are  losing 
sight  of  the  other  g^eat  essentials,  wisdom  and  virtue.  I  heard 
Pres.  Eliot  say  on  a  certain  occasion  after  a  speech  in  which  a  great 
political  blunder  had  been  ascribed  to  lack  of  popular  education, 
that  mere  education  would  not  safeguard  a  people  from  making 
such  blunders,  that  learning  alone  would  not  reach  this  end  and  he 
instanced  a  man  in  his  own  part  of  the  country,  who  was  uneducated 
according  to  our  standards  and  yet  an  excellent,  most  useful  citizen 
with  the  confidence  of  his  fellows  and  who  did  good  work  for  his 
town. 

In  this  matter  of  education  I  believe  in  a  certain  amount  of  elec- 
tion. I  believe  with  Prin.  Clapp  that  we  can  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  determine  what  a  particular  boy  is  inclined  to  do.  His  inclina- 
tions, his  tendencies  are  often  determined  by  his  environment;  often 
by  desires  and  aspirations  the  origin  of  which  we  can  not  determine. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  as  our  system  of  education  is  intended  to 
prepare  our  children  for  their  life  work  and  good  citizenship,  we 
should  make  provision  for  some  degree  of  election.  Some  are  cer- 
tainly going  into  commercial  life  and  at  an  early  age  they  show  that 
tendency.  Others  tend  to  mechanical  pursuits,  and  others  aspire  to 
a  profession.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  all  children  follow  one  par- 
ticular course  of  study.  There  are  certain  things  which  they  should 
know  and  there  are  certain  things  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  them 
to  know,  and  why  should  they  be  obliged  to  waste  their  time  on 
unessentials  when  time  is  so  precious?  I  believe  in  commercial 
schools,  I  believe  in  manual  training  schools,  but  I  believe  also  that 
in  those  schools  the  courses  established  should  be  what  are  called 
rigid  courses.     I  think  it  is  a  very  vital  mistake  to  imagine  that 
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children  can  select  for  themselves,  that  even  young  men  can  select 
for  themselves.  I  mean  by  young  men  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  14 
or  16.  My  experience  for  the  last  15  or  16  years  with  high  school 
pupils  and  with  college  men  has  been  that  rarely  one  of  them  is 
really  capable  of  making  a  judicious  selection,  and  I  think  that  in 
this  matter  we  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  glamor  that  is 
thrown  over  the  question  by  the  success  of  some  particular  pupil, 
some  specially  favored  individual,  or  som€  particularly  successful 
teacher.  We  have  not  to  deal  with  exceptions^  but  with  the  general 
body  of  students,  and  I  find  that  our  pupils  are  singularly  deficient 
in  the  elective  faculty;  that  that  faculty  develops  itself  very,  very 
slowly  indeed.  This  has  been  my  experience.  Therefore  I  say  that 
in  our  high  schools  and  academies  the  courses  should  not  be  laid 
out  by  the  pupils;  they  should  be  obliged  to  follow  regular  courses. 
How  should  these  courses  be  determined?  Here  again  we  make 
great  mistakes.  Pres.  Eliot  says  that  on  this  particular  point  we 
are  25  years  behind  the  age  in  New  York.  He  came  here  two  years 
ago  and  to  his  great  amazement  we  were  discussing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  elective  studies.  As  I  understand  Pres.  Eliot 
and  those  who  took  the  affirmative  view  with  regard  to  elective 
studies  at  the  Harvard  Teachers'  association  meeting  a  few  weeks 
ago,  they  would  wish  to  break  away  entirely  from  the  old  traditions. 
They  would  wish  entirely  to  do  away  with  the  so-called  old-fashioned 
curriculiuns.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  singularly  narrow 
and  unwise,  even  arrogant.  It  can  not  be  assumed  for  a  moment 
that  the  whole  world  for  20  centuries  has  gone  entirely  wrong  in 
this  matter.  If  we  look  back  to  the  middle  ages,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  now  to  decry,  we  find  these  people  very  much  alive  to  what 
was  best  for  them,  very  keen  to  discern  and  very  determined  to  have 
what  was  for  their  best  interests,  and  we  find  that  they  left  the  marks 
of  their  civilization  and  of  their  education  upon  Europe.  Our  legal 
institutions^  our  laws,  our  rights  and  liberties,  all  essential  questions 
that  are  still  worrying  us  and  which  we  are  so  far  from  having 
settled^  were  taken  up  by  these  people  and  solved  after  a  fashion, 
and  not  a  bad  fashion  at  all.  They  covered  Europe  with  monu- 
ments which  have  not  been  equaled  and  which  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  equal.    People  so  advanced  as  they  were  in  these  matters 
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must  evidently  have  been  able  to  judge  what  was  best  for  them- 
selves. Pres.  Lincoln  has  said  that  you  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  the  time  and  that  you  can  fool  all  the  people  some  time, 
but  that  you  can  not  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  maintain  that  these  people  ior  cen- 
turies were  simply  being  fooled  on  this  point  of  education.  There  is, 
therefore,  something  good  in  the  old  curriculums  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  break  away  entirely  from  that  past,  but  to  build  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  Henry  Drummond  has  said  somewhere  that  what  this 
century  needs  is  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  commonplace.  Now  the 
old  curriculums  are  commonplace.  Following  out  this  thought,  we 
do  not  want  to  do  away  with  but  to  renew  the  old  things.  They 
have  been  tried  and  not  been  found  wanting.  The  best  men  in  past 
centuries,  the  best  men  even  in  our  own  times,  the  men  who  are 
shaping  the  destinies  of  this  nation  have  all  been  brought  up  cm  the 
old  curriculums.  The  chancellor  of  the  Western  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania once  said  that  he,  the  presidents  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Har- 
vard, and  Princeton,  had  all  four  been  brought  up  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned curriculums  and  that  what  was  good  enough  to  form  these 
men  and  to  put  them  at  the  head  of  these  educational  institutions 
was  certainly  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  Therefore  I 
would  hold  for  what  is  called  the  rigid  course;  i.  e.  history,  litera- 
ture, science  and  mathematics.  I  would  require  these  four  things 
in  every  course.  I  would  insist  on  pupils  being  trained  in  these 
courses,  not  being  allowed  to  elect  something  here  and  something 
there,  and  nothing  complete  or  coordinated. 

After  all,  though  we  should  be  aiming  at  and  inspired  by  the  ideal, 
we  should  never  forget  that  we  can  not  hope  to  have  the  ideal 
with  us. 

We  have  to  face  facts,  and  the  practical  problem  that  is  before  us 
is  how  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  that  we 
have.  It  is  often  said  and  the  impression  has  been  conveyed  here 
that  our  pupils  are  or  can  be  well  fitted  to  make  selection  and  that 
the  whole  fault  if  they  are  not  so  fitted  lies  with  the  teachers;  that 
if  only  the  teaching  were  what  it  should  be,  bright  and  suggestive,  we 
should  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  pupils  and  that  they  would 
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certainly  get  the  best  that  could  be  given  them  in  intellectual  train- 
ing. There  seems  to  be  a  fallacy  underlying  all  this^  or  an  ignoring 
of  known  facts.  Prin.  Clapp  has  said  that  some  pupils  are  bright, 
that  some  are  more  or  less  slow  and  that  some  are  very  slow.  We 
find  that  even  bright  pupils  do  not  apply  themselves  constantly  and 
perseveringly.  We  can  not  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  them  up  to 
their  work  all  the  time^  we  can  not  apply  to  them  the  stimuli  that 
some  people  would  expect  us  to  have  always  at  our  hand.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  mechanical  hard  drudgery  has  to  be  gone  through 
with  in  the  schools  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  spite  of  all  our 
arguments  and  philosophizing,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  Ipss,  of  waste  of  individual 
energy.  We  should  not  seek  the  remedy  for  this  in  theories  or  in 
experiments  not  yet  accredited.  The  old  education,  as  it  is  called, 
is  still  in  the  field  and  producing  satisfactory  results.  What  the 
extremists  propose  on  this  question  of  election  is  entirely  and  alto- 
gether an  experiment.  We  do  not  know  where  it  will  lead  us  to. 
Its  advocates  hope  it  will  lead  soon  to  something  very  beneficent. 
One  result  of  their  efforts,  if  they  succeed,  will  probably  be  a  genera- 
tion and  succeeding  generations  of  shallow  pated  citizens  and  men. 
Ian  McLaren  tells  of  Scotch  men  and  women  who  were  able  to 
follow  long  sermons  and  at  the  end  repeat  the  whole  sermon.  They 
were  able  to  trace  out  the  plan  of  the  sermon,  the  whole  course  of 
the  argument.  I  would  ask  those  experienced  in  this  matter  how 
many  of  our  pupils,  or  of  ourselves  are  able  to  emulate  the  example 
of  those  old  Scotch  people.  The  art  of  following  or  of  formulaiting 
an  argument,  seems  to  be  largely  a  lost  art,  and  I  think  one  cause 
of  it  is  that  our  education  is  becoming  so  desultory,  so  lacking  in 
aim  and  concentration  of  effort  that  it  has  lost  its  virtue  and  efficacy, 
that  peculiar  quality  of  the  old  education  at  which  it  is  the  fashion 
now  to  sneer,  its  disciplinary  |>ower.  The  faculties  of  the  child  are 
undeveloped  and  to  be  developed  they  must  be  exercised,  and  the 
only  exercise  that  has  proved  itself  fit  to  develop  them  and  to  make 
them  strong  and  to  give  power  and  concentration  and  expression 
has  been  the  old  courses  of  study.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  commit  ourselves  to  anything  that  would  damage  the 
future  of  the  old  curriculum. 
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Mrs  Winifred  E.  Merrill  —  I  have  a  single  suggestion  to  make, 
not  a  new  one,  but  on  a  subject  that  we  do  not  always  discuss  in 
educational  assemblies  and  yet  which  to  me  as  a  mother  and  to  the 
other  parents  here  must  certainly  appeal  with  force.  There  is  for 
the  high  schools  and  the  colleges  a  branch  of  training  to  which  due 
importance  has  not  hitherto  been  given,  though  individually  every 
parent  and  every  teacher  admits  its  value  for  the  student.  In  the 
addresses  this  morning  due  weight  was  given  to  the  fact  that  citi- 
zenship, good  citizenship,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  aims,  if  not 
the  chief  aim  of  all  education.  We  must  all  live  while  the  privilege 
is  with  us,  and  the  problem  is  how  to  live  so  that  we  shall  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good  for  ourselves  and  for  those  with  whom  we 
are  thrown  in  contact.  The  little  child  has  normally  at  home  a 
continuous  discipline  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  it  shall  regard 
the  social  rights  of  others  and  that  it  shall  recognize  itself  as  part  of 
the  community  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  home.  This  should  not 
be  neglected  in  the  school.  There  should  be  some  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  social  training  in  the  schools  and  in  the  colleges. 
By  social  training  I  do  not  mean  superficial  social  training  alone, 
though  that  too  should  be  included.  That  this  fact  is  now  appre- 
ciated by  the  college  women  of  our  country  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  a  discussion  at  one  of  the  western  branches  of  the  colle- 
giate alumnae  association  on  the  ideal  college  curriculum  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  up  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  in  the  women's 
colleges  to  establish  a  chair  from  which  instruction  should  be 
given  in  matters  of  domestic  and  social  culture.  Those  who  go 
about  in  the  world  know  that  this  is  requisite  for  the  girls  who  are 
to  become  mothers  and  teachers.  I  know  that  this  suggestion  is 
not  welcome  to  every  young  person,  but  those  who  have  reached 
maturity  and  know  the  necessity  for  self-control,  realize  that  nothing 
tests  that  power  so  much  as  daily  life:  the  breakfast  table,  the 
luncheon  table,  the  reading  of  a  book,  the  giving  up  of  a  chair,  the 
passing  through  a  door.  You  may  answer  that  it  is  easy  for  all 
those  things  to  be  taught  in  the  children's  homes,  but  there  are  two 
points  involved  there.  Home  teaching  should  be  supplemented  by 
school  teaching.     During  the  periods  in  which  the  children  are 
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learning  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  sciences^  how  many  hours  are 
they  separated  from  that  home  instruction  and  how  continuous  must 
that  instruction  be  to  produce  an  effect?  My  own  boy  will  steadily 
investigate  every  little  scientific  phenomenon  that  he  sees^  the  ball 
bounding  from  the  ground,  etc.,  and  will  correct  me  when  I 
tell  him  he  is  the  sweetest  boy  in  the  world  by  saying  that  I  have 
tiot  seen  all  the  boys  in  the  world;  but  he  will  always  try  to  take 
too  large  a  piece  of  meat  on  his  fork  though  he  has  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  this  again  and  again,  I  want  my  home  instruction 
supplemented  in  every  school  he  attends  till  he  goes  out  into  the 
world,  by  those  who  represent  to  him  the  ideal  of  men  and  women ; 
and  the  teacher  is  always  that  for  the  child,  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman,  and  because  the  teacher  has  that  tremendous  power 
it  should  be  used  in  the  direction  of  turning  out  good  citizens. 

There  are  also  many  little  social  rules  which  are  not  understood 
and  in  which  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  direct  instruction.  The 
subject  of  teaching  cooking  can  easily  be  followed  by  teaching  how 
to  lay  tables  and  how  to  enter  a  room.  If  the  boy  requires  military 
drills  the  girl  requires  instruction  in  carriage^  in  walking,  in  every- 
thing that  will  tend  to  enable  her  to  carry  herself  as  she  should.  The 
West  Point  military  academy  recognized  the  necessity  of  this  for  the 
mien  that  it  sends  out  and  instruction  in  dancing  is  a  part  of  the 
curriculum,  both  there  and  at  the  Naval  academy  at  Annapolis. 
Miake  it,  if  you  choose,  an  elective  in  the  beginning  (that  is  the  only 
reason  I  have  for  speaking  of  it  here)  but  make  some  effort  in  that 
direction  and  see  at  the  close  of  the  course  whether  the  girls  and 
boys  who  receive  their  diplomas  will  be  able  to  take  them,  without 
snatching^  from  the  hands  of  the  principals  and  presidents^  and 
will  have  self-control  enough  to  overcome  the  timidity  which  makes 
them  appear  awkward  and  rude.  If  so,  then  we  shall  have  gained 
something.  But  let  the  experiment  be  made,  however  small  in  the 
beginning,  in  however  limited  a  way.  Let  us  try  in  the  common 
schools  and  in  the  high  schools,  as  we  surely  will  in  the  colleges 
before  many  years,  to  give  some  instruction  elective  or  otherwise^ 
in  matters  of  social  culture. 

The  value  of  scientific  truth  is  more  easily  apprehended  by  a 
child  than  the  value  of  those  conventions  which  have  been  laid 
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down  as  the  result  of  the  practical  experience  of  cultivated  people 
in  social  intercourse.  One  can  not  however  go  successfully  through 
life  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  latter. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr  —  I  am  very  sure  that  there  is  not  a  person 
present  who  is  not  deeply  interested  in  this  subject  of  electives  in 
secondary  schools.  It  is  a  vital  question  not  to  be  passed  over  with 
sKght  consideration.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our  educational  system. 
It  is  whether  the  pupil  shall  be  trained  by  the  teachers  or  whether 
the  teachers  shall  be  brought  under  submission  to  the  pupil.  Those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  years  know  something 
about  guidance^  know  something  about  direction  and  instruction, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  teachers  are  prepared  to  pass  this  pre- 
rogative ov€r  to  immature  boys  and  girls  and  say  to  them^  *  by  your 
leave  we  will  do  thus  and  so.'  An  elective  system  means  simply  that 
the  student  shall  choose  what  he  shall  do  and  the  way  he  shall  do  it. 
A  physician  might  as  well  say  to  a  patient,  '  what  is  the  nature  of 
your  disease  and  what  medicine  should  you  take  in  order  to  restore 
yourself  to  health.'  That  is  not  the  province  of  the  physician.  It 
is  to  tell  the  patient  the  nature  of  his  disease  and  the  remedy  there- 
for. I  believe  that  the  teaching  force  of  this  country  to-day  knows 
something.  I  believe  that  they  have  power  to  lead  pupils  intelli- 
gently and  enable  them  to  reach  the  great  end  of  education,  the 
development  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  I  deny  most  emphati- 
cally that  it  is  the  business  of  the  American  school  and  the  Am-erican 
teacher  to  teach  children  to  ride  bicycles,  to  teach  them  to  dance, 
teach  them  to  cook,  teach  them  to  sew  and  teach  them  a  thousand 
and  one  things.  It  can  not  be  done.  Boys  and  girls  have  intellect, 
sensibility  and  will.  These  are  to  be  trained  in  our  schools,  and 
what  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  another.  It  is  true  that  all  pupils 
do  not  need  the  same  amount  of  training  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  intelligent  teacher  to  ascertain  just  how  far  the  pupil's  memory 
needs  to  be  trained,  how  far  the  sensibility  needs  to  be  trained  and 
how  far  the  will  needs  to  be  trained,  and  do  it ;  if  there  is  to  be  any 
election  let  the  teachers  be  intelligent  enough  to  choose.  I  plead 
here  this  morning  most  earnestly  not  to  delegate  to  raw,  immature 
boys  and  girls  to  say  how  they  shall  be  trained  and  what  they  shall 
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be  trained  for.  We  know  very  well  what  sort  of  elections  they 
make.  It  is  always  in  the  lines  of  the  least  resistance,  which  they 
never  should  and  are  always  choosing. 

Just  one  more  very  practical  question.  Where  are  you  going  to 
stop  if  you  tear  the  fence  down?  John  wants  to  study  one  things 
Sarah  another  and  George  another;  and  if  one  has  the  right  to 
cahoose  why  should  all  not  have  it?  I  knew  of  an  institution  of 
learning  that  greatly  encouraged  the  elective  system.  There  was 
one  man  studying  Hebrew,  and  a  professor  of  Hebrew  was  em- 
pk>yed  to  instruct  him.  There  were  classes  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
students  each,  and  what  was  the  result?  A  lai^e  number  of  raw 
men  were  employed  to  instruct  students  in  these  electives,  and  the 
funds  of  the  college  were  squandered.  Instead  of  having  strong 
men  and  fewer  departments,  the  college  was  provided  with  imma- 
ture, imperfect  teachers,  and  what  was  the  result?  Like  teacher, 
like  pupil,  and  no  one  on  this  floor  will  say  that  those  students  were 
as  well  trained  as  they  would  have  been  following-  a  regular  course 
with  the  best  talent  that  the  money  could  afford.  I  plead  for  the 
best  teachers,  weH-paid  teachers,  patient  teachers,  to  whom  instead 
of  to  the  great  mob  —  the  American  boy  and  girl  —  the  power  of 
guidance  should  be  given. 

Prin.  A.L.Goodrich--One  word  more;  I  protest  in  the  name  of  all 
who  believe  in  an  elective  system  against  a  burlesque  of  that  system. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  set  up  a  man  of  straw  and  then  batter  him 
down.  You  can  tear  him  to  pieces  at  your  will.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  such  suggestion  has  been  made  to  this  audience,  as 
that  described  by  the  last  speaker.  The  image  he  has  set  up,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  not  what  we  believe  in,  and  is  not  our  ideal  of  an 
elective  system.  No  one  dreams  of  license  in  education,  but  we  do 
dream  of  a  guarded  series  of  elective  subjects.  We  do  dream  of 
intelligent  selection,  guided  by  the  teacher,  helped  by  the  pupil  and 
the  parents,  and  it  is  utter  nonsense  in  this  last  part  of  the  19th 
century  to  stand  up  and  say  that  it  can  not  be  done.  I  am  a  witness 
that  it  can  be  done.  I  have  seen  it  done,  I  have  helped  to  do  it,  and 
I,  for  one,  protest  vehemently  against  a  caricature  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  right 
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Prof.  C:  G.  Hcrbermann—  I  rise  only  to  contribute  a  little  of  the 
experience  which  we  have  had  in  the  Collie  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  illustrating  the  subject  under  discussion.  We  give  the  stu- 
dent the  choice  of  three  courses,  and  whenever  we  have  tried  to 
extend  that  choice  we  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty.  When 
such  a  choice  is  given  to  a  young  man  the  first  question  that  pre- 
sents itself  naturally  is^  who  does  the  choosing?  The  young  man 
as  a  rule  does  the  choosing;  not  that  the  young  man  is  in  every 
instance  or  in  fact  in  very  many  instances  fit  to  choose.  Why  not? 
Because  in  order  to  choose  he  should  know  the  alternatives.  Now 
he  knows  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  consequently  he  makes 
the  leap  in  the  dark. 

What  does  the  parent  know?  The  parent  is  either  an  educated 
man^  or  as  is  often  the  case,  an  uneducated  man.  If  he  is  an  unedu- 
cated man  he  makes  the  leap  in  the  dark.  If  he  is  an  educated  man 
he  stands  fewre  to  face  with  the  fact  insisted  on  by  the  first  speaker, 
Prin.  Goodrich.  He  told  us  that  we  are  changing  and  must  change 
courses  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  education  we  offer  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country.  This  means  that 
what  was  good  when  the  fathers  were  young  men  has  ceased  to  be 
good  when  the  son  attends  the  high  school,  rpecially  in  those  feat- 
ures which  are  or  might  be  subject  to  choice.  Consequently  the 
father  is  a  poor  counselor. 

There  remains  the  teacher.  How  think  you  the  great  bulk  of 
American  parents  will  receive  the  proposition  made  here  this  morn- 
ing that  they,  the  parents,  shall  abdicate  the  right  to  determine  what 
their  boy  or  girl  shall  study,  and  what  shall  be  the  future  career  of 
the  son  or  of  the  daughter?  Will  they  leave  the  future  fate  of  their 
children  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher?  Before  parents  submit  to 
such  a  plan  they  will  ask  that  the  teachers  shall  prove  to  them  that 
they  are  the  right  men  to  make  that  decision.  If  everything  in 
education  is  to  be  determined  by  the  practical  results  that  are  to 
accrue  afterwards,  what  right  have  we  to  claim  that  we  know  the 
practical  results  that  are  to  follow  hereafter?  We  are  students,  we 
are  bookmen,  if  we  are  anything.    We  know  but  .little  of  the  great 
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world,  and  of  its  requirements.  Therefore,  I  believe  with  the  pre- 
ceding speaker  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  any  choice  is 
given,  to  prevent  that  choice  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
students  and  the  parents.  Most  of  these,  as  I  have  shown,  are  not 
capable  of  making  the  selection. 

Another  point.  Mrs  Merrill  has  said  very  truly  that  the  great 
object  of  all  education  is  the  formation  of  good  men,  of  good  women 
and  of  good  citizens.  For  my  part,  I  have  still  to  learn  that  there  is 
in  this  matter  of  being  a  good  man,  a  good  woman,  a  good  citizen, 
any  very  striking  difference  between  the  man  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  man,  we  will  say,  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  the 
Greeks  at  Athens  or  the  men  of  Rome.  The  good  man  then,  as  the 
good  man  now,  was  the  honest  man,  the  upright  man,  the  wise  man. 
If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  so  far  as  the  substratum,  the  back- 
bone of  education  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  great  difference  between  the  education  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  education  of  former  times.  It  is  onlv  when  we  come  to 
certain  practical  sides  that  there  must  or  may  be  changes.  For 
that  reason  I  think  that  the  utmost  that  can  and  ought  to  be  done 
in  allowing  options  is  while  prescribing  the  backbone  of  the  various 
courses  that  may  be  pursued,  to  allow  the  parents  of  the  children 
some  choice  with  regard  to  the  less  essential  subjects.  Of  course 
I  agree  entirely  with  what  Prof.  Fagan  has  said  as  to  particular 
Knes  of  division.  It  is  certain  that  if  a  boy  is  to  become  a  merchant, 
he  should  have  instruction  in  mercantile  affairs.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  mechanic  and  the  professional  man.  I  think  that 
these  necessities  have  been  and  always  will  be  provided  for.  They 
have  certainly  been  provided  for  during  the  last  50  or  80  years. 
The  character  of  the  life  of  the  19th  century  is  such  that  these  par- 
ticular needs  must  be  provided  for  and  therefore  I  do  not  fear  any 
difficulty  in  supplying  them. 

Lastly  to  allow  promiscuous  elections  to  high  school  pupils  is  to 
defeat  the  very  object  of  the  high  school.  The  high  school  is  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  future  specialist,  by  giving  him  a  general 
training  and  general  culture,  and  securing  his  symmetrical  develop- 
ment    If  a  youth  be  defective  in  some  faculty,  should  he  for  that 
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reason  cultivate  other  faculties  in  which  he  is  naturally  strong? 
Whatever  the  boy's  tastes,  is  it  not  the  true  educator's  function  to 
see  that  his  weak  points  be  strengthened  while  his  talents  are  not 
neglected?  This  is  true  American  wisdom,  not  to  give  unfruitful 
liberty  to  those  unfit  to  exercise  it. 

In  short,  if  we  put  aside  vigorous  unsupported  assertions,  if  we 
put  aside  the  vaticinations  of  prophets  without  vocation,  there  is 
little  basis  for  the  contention  that  the  studies  to  be  pursued  by  a 
high  school  pupil,  should  be  selected  not  by  expert  educators  after 
mature  deliberation  in  council,  but  by  boys  of  14  and  by  irresponsi- 
ble teachers,  perhaps  theorists  and  generally  men  without  worldly 
experience. 

Prin.  F.  S.  Capen  —  No  subject  which  we  can  discuss  here  is 
of  so  much  importance  as  this,  because  the  man  is  going  to  be  made 
or  uranade  by  the  course  of  study  which  he  follows,  and  our  coun- 
try to-day  is  full  of  educational  wrecks  because  students  have  been 
allowed  to  browse  round  as  they  chose  instead  of  being  held  to  some 
solid  work.  I  have  no  sympathy  and  scarcely  any  patience  with  this 
idea  of  allowing  boys  and  girls  to  choose  what  subjects  they  shall 
take  in  our  academic  courses  of  study.  It  certainly  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  allow  junior  and  senior  college  students  to  do  this.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  election  whatever,  I  believe  that  it  should  be 
done  by  the  teacher,  not  as  Prin.  Goodrich  has  said,  by  the  advice 
of  the  teacher,  but  by  the  decision  of  the  teacher.  We  must  have 
an  election  or  else  a  non-election.  There  can  be  no  objection  in 
some  cases  in  tlie  principars  advising  with  the  parent,  but  this  idea 
of  a  pupil  leaving  out  grammar  because  his  parents  say  he  is  not 
going  to  be  a  minister  and  leaving  out  geography  because  his 
parents  say  he  is  not  going  to  be  a  sea  captain  is  nonsense.  They 
should  all  have  grammar,  geography  and  the  regular  course  of 
study.  It  is  eminently  true  that  in  the  main  what  is  good  for  one 
person  is  good  for  another.  I  have  a  boy  13  years  old  and  am 
interested  in  his  becoming  able  to  wield  an  influence  on  the  coming 
generation.  What  am  I  going  to  do  for  that  boy?  I  am  going  to 
keep  him  on  a  regular  diet.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  making  of 
him.     It  has  been  said  that  our  civilization  is  changing;  that  the 
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trolley  system  is  making  over  the  whole  mercantile  business.  There 
has  been  some  change  in  the  last  lo  or  20  years,  but  there  has  been 
no  greater  change  in  that  respect  than  there  has  been  in  our  courses 
of  study.  The  best  of  what  there  was  then  is  here  yet,  but  we  have 
added  and  added  and  added.  We  have  subdivided  our  courses  so 
that  a  person  can  take  this  course  or  that  course  or  the  other  course, 
but  let  him  take  some  course.  As  I  say^  if  he  browses  around  he 
will  form  the  habit  of  browsing  around,  and  i*f  he  goes  into  one  kind 
of  business  after  he  finishes  his  education  he  will  stay  there  for  two 
months  and  then  try  something  else  for  three  months.  We  are 
forming  character  in  holding  them  to  certain  prescribed  courses  of 
study  during  their  academic  life^  and  I  want  to  say  with  reference 
to  Mrs  Merrill's  remarks  about  social  and  domestic  education^  that 
nothing  could  be  more  important.  The  only  mistake  was  in  saying 
that  she  would  make  it  elective.    I  would  make  it  compulsory. 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton  —  One  thing  is  certain,  either  the  parent, 
the  child,  the  teacher  or  the  combined  judgment  of  all  concerned  is 
to  decide.  Several  speakers  have  assumed  that  parents  did  not 
know  what  they  wanted  their  children  to  dp  and  that  therefore  they 
could  not  decide;  that  the  immaturity  of  the  child  was  such  that  it 
disqualified  him  for  decision,  thus  throwing  the  responsibility  on 
the  teacher.  Prin.  Capen  has  just  said  that  he  is  interested  in  that 
13  year  old  boy  of  his  and  proposes  to  keep  him  on  a  regular  diet. 
Prin.  Capen  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind  if  the  parent  is  to  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter.  The  teacher  in  whose  charge  he  places  the  boy 
will  decide  it  for  Prin.  Capen.  I  have  three  children  and  no  teacher 
or  organization  of  teachers  shall  decide  what  those  children  shall 
study.  I  will  decide  that.  I  think  I  know  what  I  want  them  to  do. 
After  spending  15  years  getting  them  ready  to  go  into  the  high 
school,  I  propose  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study  for  them^  and  if  I  can 
not  get  it  in  one  school,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  them  to  some 
other  school.  The  parents  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted on  this  question. 

I  have  studied  the  question  of  high  school  courses,  and  had  a 
large  correspondence  with  the  principals  of  this  state  in  the  last 
year,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  we  have  nothing 
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that  can  really  be  called  a  course  of  study.  In  many  places  the 
courses  change  from  year  to  year  either  by  the  caprice  of  the  school 
committee  or  by  the  whims  of  the  principal.  To  my  mind  one  of  the 
duties  of  this  convention  is  to  lay  out  a  course,  if  we  are  to  have 
one,  or  courses  if  we  are  to  have  them,  which  we  teachers  can  follow. 
An  anchor  line,  if  it  is  small,  keeps  us  from  being  entirely  adrift. 

For  one,  I  wish  to  place  myself  on  the  side  of  elective  study. 
I  beHeve  in  it.  I  believe  that  the  teacher,  the  pupil  and  the  parent 
can  decide  what  is  best  for  a  pupil  and  that  they  will  be  less  Ukely 
to  make  the  blunders  that  are  sure  to  be  made  if  next  September 
the  principals  of  the  schools  try  to  decide  in  every  instance  what 
the  100,  200  or  500  boys  and  girls  who  meet  them  for  the  first  time 
are  to  do.  Some  of  us  will  meet  200  next  September,  and  others 
will  meet  a  larger  number,  nearly  all  unknown  to  us.  In  my  class 
last  year  the  daughters  and  sons  of  college  professors  sat  beside  the 
daughters  and  sons  of  washwomen.  Now  it  takes  time  to  learn 
these  facts,  and  we  shall  be  less  liable  to  make  mistakes  il  unity  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  three  people  concerned  help  us 
decide,  than  if  the  teachers,  who  know  comparatively  nothing  of  the 
new  pupils  must  decide  for  all. 

Much  is  being  done  in  child  study  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 
We  have  blanks  innumerable  and  we  write  to  parents;  we  take  our 
bicycles  and  call  on  them ;  we  use  all  legitimate  means  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  people's  money  in  trying  to  ascertain  what  is  best  for 
the  individual  student.  Education  in  a  democracy  must  be  educa- 
tion for  the  individual.  We  can  not  do  it  in  a  wholesale  way.  But 
after  all  is  said  and  done  we  must  have  the  judgment  of  the  parent, 
be  he  educated  or  uneducated;  we  must  have  the  aptitude  and  the 
desires  of  the  student  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  them,  and 
then  exercise  our  own  judgment.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  see 
why  something  has  not  been  done  since  the  death  of  Caesar  that 
was  worth  study ;  why  in  present  affairs  or  those  since  the  Christian 
era  began  are  not  just  as  worthy  of  our  attention  and  study  as  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  which  we  continually  pour  into  boys 
and  girls  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.  I  do  not 
believe  the  public  schools  will  submit  to  tliat.  We  must  have,  will 
have,  and  are  having  other  things. 
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Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker  —  This  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. The  principals  are  hardly  capable  of  deciding  on  the 
subjects  to  be  studied  by  their  pupils.  As  I  understand  it,  brain  is 
nerve  and  knowledge  is  the  result  of  brain  power.  So  are  taste  and 
sight  and  smell  and  hearing.  I  listen  to  a  selection  by  the  band  and 
^  I  enjoy  it,  but  my  neighbor  does  not.  I  look  at  a  beautiful  picture 
and  it  pleases  me,  but  my  neighbor  does  not  find  as  much  enjoy- 
ment in  it  as  I  do.  I  read  a  book  and  it  gives  me  pleasure,  but  my 
neighbor  does  not  enjoy  it.  His  tastes  and  mine  are  not  the  same. 
But  the  principals  are  going  to  cultivate  in  all  their  pupils  the  same 
identical  tastes.  A  parent  might  say  to  his  child,  '  Eat  this;  I  like 
it  and  you  must  learn  to  like  it.'  The  child  says^  '  I  do  not  like  it^ 
I  do  not  want  it.'  '  Eat  it.'  Day  after  day  he  perseveres,  endeavor- 
ing to  cultivate  a  taste.  He  may  finally  so  far  succeed  that  the 
child  can  make  a  meal  on  it,  but  he  will  never  enjoy  it.  I  do  not 
believe  in  forcing  into  the  minds  of  pupils  a  subject  that  is  dis- 
agreeable to  them.  I  have  no  children  of  my  own,  but  I  have  about 
300  or  400  in  my  school  that  are  dear  to  me  and  in  choosing  for 
them  I  would  be  just  as  careful  as  if  they  were  my  own  flesh  and 
blood.  But  I  would  not  presume  to  say  to  a  boy  or  girl  that  he 
or  sh-e  must  study  this  or  that.  The  first  year  in  the  high  school  the 
studies  must  follow  certain  fixed  lines.  This  year  will  g^ve  some 
knowledge  to  teachers  and  principal  as  to  the  mental  capacities,  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  pupils,  and  then  they  should  be  governed 
accordingly.  First,  I  believe  in  electives  by  courses.  Nothing  has 
been  said  about  this  to-day.  I  should  have^  therefore,  several  differ- 
ent courses  in  the  school  and  let  the  student  select  from  the  list  the 
one  that  he  prefers.  Should  this  selection  be  made  by  the  child,  the 
parent  or  the  principal?  I  believe  that  the  three  could  work  together 
harmoniously.  It  may  be  that  all  three  will  not  be  successful  in 
selecting  the  very  best  course,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  hard  and  fast  rule  to  govern  us  in  this  matter.  We  must 
have  these  electives  suit  our  different  colleges.  This  has  not  been 
touched  on  to-day.  No  two  colleges  have  the  same  requirements, 
therefore  we  arrange  our  courses  of  study  so  that  pupils  by  the 
second  year  can  choose  those  subjects  which  are  needed  to  prepare 
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them  for  college.  One  is  going  to  Yale,  another  to  Harvard^ 
another  to  Cornell,  another  to  Princeton,  and  the  pupil  must  choose 
accordingly.  If  we  can  allow  this  in  one  case,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  allow  it  in  all  cases.  I  believe  firmly  that  we  must 
give  more  latitude  to  our  pupils  in  choosing,  and  while  I  can  not 
say  that  the  pupil  is  always  competent  to  judge  as  to  what  will  be 
the  best  subject  for  him,  yet  I  feel  that  the  pupil  and  the  parent  are 
better  qualified  to  judge  than  the  principal. 

Prin.  John  Kline  —  The  discussions  this  morning  have  g^ven 
no  definite  information  as  to  when  this  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
student  is  to  commence.  Some  speakers  have  g^ven  the  impression 
that  the  child  should  begin  to  have  a  choice  in  his  studies  very  early 
in  his  school  life.  As  a  teacher  of  some  experience,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  pupil  in  his  fundamental  wc«*k  wishes  to  select  his 
studies  for  himself.  Often  students  who  are  prepared  for  college 
and  others  more  advanced  who  are  ready  to  select  their  vocation  in 
life,  have  determined  on  a  course  pf  study  other  than  that  offered  by 
the  instructors.    This  fact  opens  the  discussion  for  electives. 

This  discussion  will  be  much  more  helpful  if  the  advocates  of 
electives  will  define  clearly  when,  where  and  in  what  studies  in  the 
course  this  election  is  to  commence.  When  a  child  begins  his  school 
work  there  does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  choice,  but  as  he  advances, 
subjects  multiply  and  offer  opportunity  for  choice.  Yet  we  all  agree 
that  mathematics,  language  and  geography  must  be  in  the  course. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  allow  a  pupil  to  elect  not  to  study  all  of 
these.  Where  in  the  course  shall  I  allow  my  boy  to  select  what  is 
to  hi^  taste  and  what  is  designed  for  his  life's  vocation?  I  am  look- 
ing for  light.  To  me,  there  has  been  much  confusion  in  this 
discussion. 

Again,  there  is  a  difference  betv^^een  discipline  and  information. 
We  have  always  been  taught  and  have  always  taught  that  there  are 
many  studies  pursued  for  discipline  of  mind.  Others  are  intended 
for  information  and  practical  use.  A  boy  whose  bent  is  commercial, 
needs  a  well-trained  mind  and  should  be  held  to  a  course  that  will 
give  that  result.  But  special  emphasis  must  also  be  laid  on  his 
commercial  studies  that  he  may  have  practical  information  for  his 
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intended  life  work.  A  well-trained  mind  is  likely  to  be  a  fertile  mind, 
the  best  product  of  school  and  studies.  If  those  who  have  discussed 
and  thought  carefully  over  this  subject  will  define  to  us  just  where, 
at  what  age,  at  what  stage  of  progress,  the  student  will  be  at  liberty 
to  choose,  or  the  parent  or  teacher  to  make  the  selection  for  the 
pupil^  I  believe  that  many  more  of  us  will  go  from  here  with  a  much 
more  helpful  realization  of  our  future  duty. 

Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson  —  I  go  one  step  farther  than  my  friend. 
He  says  there  has  been  some  confusion,  some  lack  of  clear  defini- 
tion. Will  those  who  are  pleading  for  these  electives  in  high  schools 
tell  us  what  they  mean.  We  all  know  what  a  course  of  study  means. 
We  all  know  what  electives  by  courses  of  study  mean.  Every  or- 
ganized secondary  school  has  its  courses  of  study  from  which  pupils 
may  select  either  a  course  or  part  of  one  course  and  part  of  another, 
with  the  consent  of  the  teachers,  but  I  have  never  seen  in  print  nor 
have  I  heard  stated  so  that  I  could  understand  (the  fault  may  be  all 
mine)  what  is  meant  by  elective  courses  in  high  schools.  I  thought 
when  our  friend  objected  to  our  making  a  burlesque  of  the  subject, 
that  he  was  going  to  tell  us.  But  he  did  not.  And  I  thought  when 
another  friend  said  that  he  proposed  as  a  parent  to  say  just  what 
his  children  should  study,  that  he  was  going  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it. 
But  he  also  disappointed  us.  We  need  to  be  telepathists  or  theoso- 
phists  or  something  of  the  kind  to  know  just  what  people  mean 
when  they  tell  us  to  take  a  great  high  school  and  make  all  the 
studies  elective.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  one  proposes  to  throw 
out  English,  set  aside  mathematics  or  leave  out  science;  but  I  sup- 
pose they  have  in  mind  a  method  of  enriching  the  course  or  bene- 
fiting the  pupil  by  doing  this  in  some  way.  I  wish  they  would  tell 
us  just  how  to  organize  a  school  of  700  pupils  and  20  teachers  on 
the  purely  elective  principle,  with  a  board  of  education  behind  the 
teachers  which  has  a  good  deal  to  say  as  to  what  shall  be  studied 
and  what  shall  not.  I  would  propose  that  they  establish  two  or  three 
such  schools  and  I  assure  them  if  good  results  follow  we  will  all  fall 
in  line  so  fast  that  they  will  be  unable  to  count  us;  but  till  they 
establish  a  school  of  this  kind,  or  at  least  tell  us  just  how  to  do  it, 
they  ought  to  be  patient  with  us,  even  if  we  are  a  little  skeptical. 
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Sup*t  C:   T.    Andrews  —  The  discussion  has  been  very  inter- 
esting and  quite  instructive  to  me,  but  the  advocates  of  an  elective 
system  seem  to  answer  the  question  '  who  shall  elect/  by  dividing 
the  responsibility  between  three  bodies:   the  children,  the  parents^ 
and  the  principals  or  teachers.    Suppose  the  three  disagree  and  can 
not  decide  it,  who  is  the  ultimate  authority?    In  a  school  of  which 
I  was  superintendent,  a  boy  17  years  old  took  advantage  of  this 
same  elective  system,  or  rather  as  we  termed  it  an  elastic  system,  in 
which  the  studies  are  adapted  somewhat  to  the  capacity  and  the 
ultimate  business  or  occupation  of  the  pupil.    But  there  is  a  central 
authority  vested  in  the  board  of  education  and  delegated  to  the 
principal  of  the  school.    This  boy  elected  that  he  would  take  only 
one  study.    The  teachers  advised  him  to  take  several  others.    He 
was  willing  to  take  one  or  two  others  for  which  we  should  have  had 
to  provide  him  a  special  recitation.     I  talked  with  him  about  the 
situation  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  just  what  his  views  of  his 
future  were,  and  found  that  they  were  very  indefinite  indeed.    He 
did  not  know  whether  he  would  go  to  college  or  take  a  business 
education;  whether  he  wanted  to  be  a  professional  man  or  a  me- 
chanic.   But  there  was  one  thing  that  he  did  determine  and  that 
was  that  he  would  study  solid  geometry  and  nothing  else,  unless  he 
could  have  one  or  two  studies  in  which  we  had  no  class  at  that  time. 
I  saw  his  father  and  his  ideas  were  about  as  indefinite  as  the  boy's. 
Still,  he  thought  he  would  like  to  have  him  study  one  or  two  other 
things.    He  said  he  would  talk  with  his  son  about  it  but  did  '  not 
know  what  he  could  do  as  the  boy  was  very  wilful.'    So  I  called  the 
boy  into  the  office  and  said^  '  I  have  concluded  that  there  is  one 
thing  that  you  need  more  than  geometry  or  bookkeeping  or  English, 
and  that  is  a  lesson  in  obedience,  and  I  propose  to  give  it  to  you.' 
I  did,  and  he  took  the  other  studies  on  which  we  decided.    I  would 
favor  an  elastic  system  in  preference  to  a  fixed  course;  but  would 
not  leave  the  choice  of  subjects  entirely  to  child  or  parent.     The 
ultimate  authority  should  be  in  the  school  officers  or  faculty. 

Sup't  C:  R.  Skinner  — Assuming  from  the  subject  on  the  pro- 
gram that  the  elective  courses  of  study  apply  only  to  high  schools 
and  to  universities,  not  to  schools  of  lower  g^de,  I  believe  that 
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when  a  student  is  ready  to  enter  the  high  school,  he  is  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  life.  He  should  know  something  of  the 
possibilities  before  him.  His  parents  and  teachers  should  have 
learned  enough  about  that  child  to  know  something  of  the  particular 
direction  that  he  should  take  through  life.  Up  to  that  time  he  has 
had  the  influences  of  home  and  school.  Now  to  a  certain  extent 
he  must  strike  out  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher  is  the 
best  judge  of  the  capabilities  and  capacities  of  a  child^  specially  if 
the  child  has  been  with  that  teacher  long,  and  it  is  his  first  duty  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  his  education  the  experiences  of  the  years  in 
which  that  child  has  been  his  pupil.  The  most  important  officer  on 
boar4  the  ironclad  is  the  range  finder.  When  the  range  is  found, 
then  comes  the  work.  So  with  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  Aided  by 
the  parents  and  the  child  himself,  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  as 
the  range  finder  to  determine  the  capabilities  and  capacities  of  the 
child  and  to  guide  him  aright.  It  is  a  great  mistake  when  our 
courses  of  study  compel  him  to  work  in  the  higher  mathematics 
when  his  tastes  are  literary.  Our  courses  of  study  are  made  too 
rigid.  I  assume  that  when  the  child  enters  the  high  school  or  the 
college,  elective  courses  are  before  him  and  he  is  then  to  decide.  I 
asked  a  high  school  pupil  the  other  day  his  requirements.  He  an- 
swered that  for  four  years  he  must  take  Latin  and  for  two  years,  I 
believe,  he  must  take  Greek.  I  asked  him  how  much  history  he  had 
and  he  said  not  any.  No  matter  where  that  high  school  is  located, 
that  is  a  mistake  and  a  mistake  from  an  American  standpoint,  never 
more  important  than  in  this  very  hour  of  our  history.  We  have 
before  us  circumstances  which  will  require  suffering  and  pain. 
Many  of  the  homes  of  this  country  will  know  sorrow  before  this 
war  is  over,  and  there  may  be  complications  which  will  change  our 
geographies.  Then  I  say  that  our  teachers  and  our  schools,  com- 
mon and  primary,  public  high  schools,  academies  and  universities 
should  at  least  while  they  teach  what  Caesar  did,  teach  what  the 
Americans  are  doing  and  why  they  do  it  and  what  may  be  the  great 
results.  Oh,  my  friends,  life  is  short,  war  is  fearsome,  it  is  upon  us 
every  day  and  night;  sometimes  I  believe  that  I  would  prefer  lo 
have  my  boy  repeat  and  understand  well  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
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address  than  to  be  able  to  translate  the  finest  page  of  Caesar  or 
Cicero. 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession,  our  friend  Mr  Boynton  has  said,  the 
boy  must  be  guided  by  three  influences,  himself,  his  parents  and 
his  principal,  and  our  friend  has  inquired  what  if  they  should  dis- 
agree. I  am  reminded  of  a  story  where  the  father,  the  mother  and 
the  grandmother  of  a  boy  were  very  much  concerned  about  his 
future.  The  mother  said,  'I  want  my  boy  to  be  a  clergyman'. 
'  No',  said  the  father,  '  I  want  him  to  be  a  soldier'.  But  the  g^nd- 
mother,  the  conservative  old  woman,  said,  '  I  want  the  boy  to  go 
back  upon  the  farm  and  learn  what  it  is  to  till  the  soil'.  As  they 
were  unable  to  agree,  by  mutual  consent  they  said,  '  We  will,  shut 
the  boy  in  a  room  and  let  him  decide  for  himself;'  the  mother  gave 
him  a  Bible,  the  father  gave  him  a  gun  and  the  grandmother  gave 
him  a  pumpkin  pie.  After  a  certain  time  agreed  upon  they  unlocked 
the  door,  and  found  the  boy  quietly  sitting  upon  the  Bible,  playing 
with  the  gun  and  eating  the  pumpkin  pie.  Therefore  they  made 
him  a  politician. 

Prin,  Ezra  J,  Peck  —  In  my  short  career  as  a  teacher  I  have, 
unfortunately,  been  placed  in  those  communities  where  a  majority 
of  the  parents  do  not  know  how  to  choose.  I  have  found  most  boys 
from  13  to  16  years  of  age  in  the  high  school  not  only  totally 
unfitted  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  life,  but  also  unable  to 
choose  their  studies.  I  believe  in  elective  courses  with  a  *  range 
finder '  in  the  shape  of  a  principal  to  find  the  range  and  put  the  boy 
where  he  ought  to  be,  the  girl  where  she  ought  to  be.  Elective 
courses  such  as  we  have  in  many  of  our  academies  and  high  schools 
are  '  go  as  you  please  courses '  and  do  not  result  satisfactorily. 
Most  parents  who  are  educated  and  have  judgment  to  choose  wish 
the  advice  of  a  capable  man  of  education  if  there  is  one  within  their 
reach.  They  say  to  the  principal,  *  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
what  you  think  my  boy  is  best  fitted  to  do,  what  course  he  had 
better  take.'  One  parent  of  wealth  and  culture  in  a  town  where  I 
have  done  some  work,  at  the  graduation  of  his  son  said,  '  Sir,  you 
have  opposed  us  in  about  everything  we  wanted  for  that  boy  and  we 
are  very  glad  of  it  and  are  under  great  obligations  to  you.    Now 
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we  want  you  to  tell  us  when  he  shall  go  to  college  and  where.'  This 
is  a  solemn  responsibility  and  one  who  is  not  fitted  to  discharge  this 
duty  can  not  fill  the  office  of  principal.  The  principal  of  the  school 
and  the  teachers  must  judge  the  child's  capacity.  Not  Greek  and 
Latin,  not  French,  not  geometry,  not  Caesar,  but  the  nature  and 
adaptability  of  the  boy  must  be  considered.  When  the  time  comes 
for  choosing  in  my  school,  I  say,  '  Now  that  you  have  advanced  to 
the  second  year,  you  have  a  little  choice  and  I  wish  you  to  choose 
the  right  course.  Put  down  on  the  registry  card  the  studies  that 
>X)U  think  you  ought  to  take,  and  you  have  perfect  freedom  of 
choice,  provided,  you  choose  as  I  think  best  for  you.' 

Dean  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  —  It  is  difficult  to  conclude 
or  sum  up  a  discussion  which  has  ranged  over  so  wide  a  field,  and 
which  in  developing  some  light  has  developed  also  a  modicum  of 
heat.  The  subject  is  obviously  interesting.  It  so  happens  that  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear  it  discussed  in  three  states  within 
a  few  weeks.  It  was  discussed  in  the  state  of  Illinois  in  May,  at  a 
gathering  of  several  hundred  college  and  secondary  school  men, 
and  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  was  accepted  without,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  a  dissenting  voice.  It  was  discussed 
earlier  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  same  side  of  the  question  pre- 
vailed, but  not  without  the  exhibition  of  grave  differences  of  opinion. 
In  the  state  of  New  York  it  has  been  discussed  this  morning,  with 
the  result  that  opinion  is  certainly  very  much  divided,  and  prob- 
ably—  if  I  estimate  that  opinion  aright  from  the  expressions  that 
have  been  made  —  with  a  preponderance  of  voices  in  the  negative. 
I  can  perhaps  best  indicate  my  own  relation  to  the  subject  by  saying 
that  to  me  the  rainbow  of  promise  is  not  just  now  over  the  state  of 
New  York. 

This  is  a  question  which  deals  with  fundamental  educational 
principles  and  not  with  methods.  I  have  observed  in  an  experience 
of  nearly  20  years  in  attending  educational  meetings  that  we  peda- 
gogues are  by  nature  pagans.  We  have  a  vast  establishment  of 
gods  to  whom  we  bow  down  and  worship.  I  have  failed  to  discover, 
even  this  morning,  that  those  gods  have  any  real  existence.  One 
of  them  is  the  '  established  and  traditional  course  of  study.'    What, 
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ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  it,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found?  Do  not 
speak  as  though  there  were  or  had  been  a  concensus  of  historical 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  taught  in  the  college  and  in  the  secon- 
dary school.  I  am  modest  enough  to  ask  simply,  and  in  no  conten- 
tious spirit,  for  the  evidence  that  such  a  course  exists  or  ever  has 
existed.  The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  negative  side  of 
this  question  have  worn  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves.  But  in  the 
few  moments  in  which  they  have  claimed  our  attention  they  have 
made  admissions  which  show  that  their  intelligence  is  pointed  in 
the  other  direction.  They  did  this  first,  in  saying  that  they  did  not 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  elective  system  and  then  carefully 
and  elaborately  defining  it.  Others  in  stating  that  they  objected 
very  seriously  to  it,  have  given  us  evidences  from  their  own  experi- 
ence in  which  they  have  found  it  to  work  admirably  well.  There 
have  been  but  one  or  two  expressions  of  opinion  that  have  been  so 
definite  and  so  emphatic  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  both 
heart  and  head  were  on  the  same  side. 

Now  I  submit^  gentlemen  —  if  I  may  appeal  to  those  who  have 
conducted  the  discussion  —  I  submit  that  there  is  something  very 
much  more  serious  at  stake  in  the  consideration  of  this  question 
than  those  elements  of  the  problem  that  have  been  forced  to  the 
front  during  the  past  hour.  Is  it  not  recognized  by  every  teacher  in 
this  room  that  the  principle  of  election  prevails  and  always  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  our  entire  educational  system  and  that  it  is  exer- 
cised at  this  moment  by  a  large  portion  of  the  population  who  elect 
not  to  go  to  our  high  schools  and  colleges  at  all?  They  have  the 
choice  between  taking  what  we  propose  to  prescribe  and  taking 
nothing,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  in  large,  dangerously  large,  num- 
bers to  take  absolutely  nothing.  The  high  school  population  of  this 
country  to-day  is  not  one  fifth  what  it  should  be;  the  college  popu- 
lation is  not  one  tenth  what  is  should  be;  and  the  public  opinion 
which  has  brought  that  state  of  affairs  to  pass  will  ride  roughshod 
over  the  college  and  the  high  school  that  refuses  to  adapt  itself  to  a 
modem  civilization.  That  fact  may  just  as  well  be  accepted  now 
as  later^  and  no  appeals  to  our  array  of  non-existent  gods,  and  no 
endeavors  to  prove  that  we  are  the  elect  because  produced  by  a 
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course  of  study  that  was  suited  to  us,  will  stop  the  avenging  hand  of 
the  puWic  opinion  that  demands  a  broader,  a  more  practical  and  a 
more  modern  secondary  education. 

I  concur  in  almost  everything  that  has  been  said  on  either  side  of 
this  question,  except  in  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from 
the  statements.  When  I  had  the  good  fortune  some  years  ago  regu- 
larly to  give  instruction  in  log^c  to  the  junior  class  of  Columbia  col- 
lege, I  used  to  make  up  my  semi-annual  examination  tests  almost 
entirely  frc«n  statements  that  I  heard  at  educational  meetings,  and 
I  discovered  that  the  average  member  of  the  junior  class  was  able 
satisfactorily  to  unravel  the  lack  of  connection  between  the  prem- 
ises and  the  conclusions.  The  course  of  events  having  deprived  me 
of  that  privilege,  I  am  no  longer  so  alert  as  I  once  was  to  gather  and 
treasure  up  these  educational  arguments.  But  one  thought  I  heard 
this  morning  pleased  me  specially.  It  was,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
this:  We  must  train  the  reason  (not  disputed);  we  must  train  the 
sensibilities  (unanimously  agreed) ;  we  must  train  the  will  (obvious). 
But  the  speaker  went  on  to  say  since  faculty  grows  only  by  exercise, 
the  pupil  must  reason^  he  must  feel^  but  he  must  not  and,  if  I  can 
prevent  it,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  will!  It  may  be  that  this  is 
a  deduction  from  a  more  modern  psychology  than  the  one  with 
which  I  am  famiKar,  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  it. 

The  secondary  school  exists/ if  it  exists  at  all,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  boys  and  girls  during  the  strenuous  period  of  adolescence. 
I  do  not  refer  now  in  using  that  term  (which  I  should  be  glad  to 
avoid)  to  the  physical  phenomena  of  adolescence,  for  with  the 
theory  that  puts  those  phenomena  to  the  front  I  have  absolutely  no 
sympathy;  I  believe  that  it  is  unjustifiable.  But  I  refer  to  the  psy- 
chological phenomena  of  introspective  habits,  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion, the  power  of  comparison,  the  development  and  the  setting  free 
of  new  and  great  reserves  of  nervous  and  mental  energy  that  must 
be  occupied,  trained  and  developed  and  that  are  seeking  for  an  outlet 
in  a  thousand  and  one  directions.  The  secondary  school  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  harmonizing  these  forces  and  developing  them  into 
habits.  Now  it  may  be  that  an  all-wise  Providence  intended  that 
the  individuality  that  has  been  put  into  man  should,  if  possible,  be 
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stamped  out  by  the  schoolmaster,  bat  I  doubt  h.  I  think  we  are 
more  likely  to  be  in  harmony  m-ith  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
anrrerse,  with  the  trend  of  e^-olution,  mith  the  derekjpment  of  indi- 
Tidoality  and  power,  with  the  development  of  capacity-  and  character, 
I  think  we  are  more  likelv  to  be  in  harmonv  with  all  these  if  we 
seek  to  enrich  our  communir\-  and  fill  it  to  the  full  with  the  richest 
and  most  highly  developed  individuals.  Have  not  we  had  historical 
evidences  of  the  value  of  a  rigid  curriculum?  Are  not  these  evi- 
dences written  on  the  pages  of  histor}-  in  words  that  we  can  never 
erase  bv  resolution  or  bill?  Wliat  has  become  of  the  civilization  of 
China?  Its  curriculum  was  magnificently  rigid  for  thousands  of 
vears-  What  has  become  of  the  ci^-ilization  of  India?  Its  curri- 
cultmi  was  magnificently  rigid  farther  back  than  man  can  recall. 
The  same  \s  true  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Those  great  historic 
civilizations  that  did  so  much  to  lav  the  basis  of  our  modem  culttu^e 
that  seemed  at  one  time  so  full  of  promise,  have  withered  and  died 
because  of  their  adherence  in  education  and  civilization  to  a  dead 
and  motionless  ideal ;  and  they  are  to-day  the  easy  prey  of  the  ci\nl- 
ized  nations  of  the  earth.  Furthermore,  Bismarck  himself  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  great  danger  of  the  German  people 
to-day  is  an  educated  proletariat,  and  an  educated  proletariat  has 
been  produced  by  this  cause  more  than  any  other,  viz,  the  existence 
for  three  generations  of  a  single  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the 
German  gymnasia.  Precisely  the  same  difficulty  was  confronting 
the  French  pe<^le,  when,  learning  by  the  experience  of  Germany, 
they  drew  back  in  time  and  broadened  their  secondary-  school 
currictdtuns. 

Following  out  what  Mr  Goodrich  said  in  his  second  contribution 
to  this  discussion,  I  have  no  intention  of  saying  anything  more  about 
the  difference  between  electives  and  elective  svstems,  for  if  teachers 
do  not  understand  that  diflPerence  now  they  never  will.  But  I  am 
afraid  the  effort  of  comprehension  is  in  part  contumacious.  I  have 
heard  the  president  of  Harvard  university  explain  that  difference 
from  this  platform  at  least  twice  and  I  thought  his  language  singu- 
larly direct  and  singularly  illuminative.  I  also  think  that  it  is  time 
that  the  University  convocation  was  not  called  upon  to  listen  to  a 
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Statement  absolutely  devoid  of  truth,  that  wherever  the  elective  sys- 
tem has  been  introduced  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  students  to  shirk  their  work.  Just  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
president  of  Harvard  university  has  told  you  that  here  —  and  till 
new  evidence  can  be  adduced  his  evidence  must  be  accepted,  at 
least  ior  his  own  institution.  After  lo  years'  experience  with  an 
expanding  elective  course  in  Columbia  college  I  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  the  difficulty  we  have  is  to  keep  the  students  from  doing 
too  much  and  things  that  are  too  difficult  for  them.  We  very  rarely 
have  to  deal  with  a  man  who  is  endeavoring  to  escape  his  responsi- 
bilities, and  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  where  we  propose 
to  organize  that  great  college  for  the  benefit  of  one  student  who 
does  not  care  to  be  educated.  We  can  better  get  along  without  him 
and  devote  some  attention  to  the  many  students  who  are  there  with 
very  earnest  and  serious  and  strenuous  purpose. 

Let  me  say  another  thing  on  which  I  lay  great  stress  in  discussing 
this  question  and  that  is  this:  the  rig^d  course  of  study,  that  some 
of  you  esteem  so  highly,  must  be  in  one  of  two  forms.  It  must 
either  include  a  great  many  subjects  pursued  for  short  periods  of 
time,  in  which  case  it  is  the  most  distracting  and  superficial  educa- 
tional device  that  a  human  being  can  frame,  or  it  must  take  a  very 
few  subjects  and  pursue  them  for  a  long  period  of  time,  in  which 
case  it  is  admirably  suited  to  a  few,  but  not  to  all.  You  may  take 
your  choice  between  these  two  kinds  of  required  courses  of  study. 
Put  in  14  weeks  of  this  and  14  weeks  of  that  and  14  weeks  of  some- 
thing else,  and  you  have  put  a  premium  on  required  superficiality. 
This  has  been  the  main  trouble  with  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
country.  Their  courses  include  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects.  The 
danger  from  superficiality  does  not  lie  as  one  speaker  who  has  pre- 
ceded me  suggested,  in  the  elective  system,  but  in  that  type  of  the 
required  course.  Substitute  for  that  the  other  type  of  the  required 
course,  the  one  of  a  few  subjects  strongly  pursued,  and  you  have  the 
narrow,  highly  specialized  course  of  study  that  has  produced  the 
majority  of  this  distinguished  assemblage,  but  that  would  not  have 
produced  the  majority  of  any  other  equally  distinguished  assemblage 
at  any  other  point  on  the  globe. 
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On*e  object,  and  one  main  object,  of  modem  education  is  not  only 
adaptation  of  the  pupil  to  civilization,  to  its  historic  past,  to  its  his- 
tory and  elementary  elements  and  influences  (one  object  is  that,  to 
be  sure)  but  it  is  to  adapt  him  to  it  at  some  specific  |>oint  so  that  he 
can  help  control  it,  do  something  with  it,  amount  to  something  in  it. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  adaptation,  but  selective  adaptation, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  selection  whatever  with  the  great 
mass  of  secondary  school  pupils,  no  opportunity  of  giving  them  this 
chance  for  choice  of  development  in  some  one  or  more  of  a  dozen 
different  directions,  unless  elective  studies  be  offered  to  them. 
There  is  absolutely  no  opportunity  for  that,  unless  those  faculties 
that  can  only  grow  by  exercise  are  permitted  to  be  exercised,  and 
are  not  recommended  to  grow  strong  by  lying  in  bed. 

You  are  therefore  face  to  face  here  with  fundamental  educational 
principles.  It  is  not  what  you  think  or  what  I  think  or  what  this 
community  does  or  that  community  does.  In  this  convocation  we 
do  not  care  anything  about  that.  That  lies  on  the  surface  of  things. 
Let  us  get  at  the  principles  that  underlie  the  problems  stated  in  this 
question,  and  when  you  have  seized  those  principles  you  will  then 
have  discovered  that  the  most  harmful  thing  that  can  be  continued 
in  the  secondary  school  work  will  be  the  rigid  curriculum  of  either 
of  the  two  types  I  have  named  and  for  the  reasons  stated;  and  that 
you  are  forced  in  self-defense  to  frame  some  type  of  elective  system 
in  secondary  schools  that  will  adapt  those  schools  to  the  broad 
democratic  community  that  desires  them  and  patronizes  them,  and 
that  will  afford  opportunity  for  selective  adaptation.  In  other  words 
you  are  face  to  face  with  a  choice  between  two  great  systems  of 
education,  the  democratic  system,  adapted  to  our  people,  to  our 
times  and  to  modern  thought,  that  proposes  to  give  an  equally  wide 
and  large  opportunity  for  training  at  public  expense  to  every  form 
of  promise  or  talent  wherever  it  may  be,  and  a  restricted  form  of 
training  imposed  by  the  might  of  our  pedagogic  power  to  legislate 
for  these  boys  and  g^rls  and  thereby  to  drive  them  from  the  door  of 
the  school  and*  turn  them  into  the  community  without  a  secondary 
education  because  they  absolutely  refuse  to  submit  themselves  in 
increasing  nunlbers  to  our  yoke.  Now  we  may  legislate  and  resolve 
as  we  choose  but  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  the  march  of  progress 
in  this  country.    It  is  not  toward  the  aristocratic  system. 
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IVHAT     EC^UIPMENT     IS     OFFERBD     THOSB     WHO     ARES     TO     TBACH 
BNGLISH   IN  THES   HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADBMHDSt 

a  by  the  universities 

BY  PROF.  J.  M.  HART,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

The  question  is  one  which  peculiarly  interests  me.  In  fact^  so  far 
as  my  observation  extends,  I  have  been  the  first  to  emphasize  the 
belief  that  the  high  school  teacher  of  English  ought  to  receive  direct 
and  special  training  in  that  branch  at  college.  In  the  paper  con- 
tributed by  me  to  the  well-known  regents  examination  bulletin  13, 
June  1897,  on  College-entrance  English,  p.  583,  I  hazarded  this 
assertion: 

If  the  regents  are  to  succeed  in  improving  their  English  methods, 
they  can  do  so  only  upon  condition  of  obtaining  better^  si>ecially 
trained  teachers,  persons  who  .have  enjoyed  a  thorough  college 
course  in  English.  We  at  Cornell  offer  such  a  course.  We  are 
exerting  ourselves  to  graduate  young  men  and  young  women 
trained  directly  for  high  school  teacherships  in  English.  The  final 
year  of  our  course  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  books 
prescribed  for  the  entrance  examination,  in  order  that  the  members 
of  the  class  may  know  precisely  how  to  teach  these  books  most 
efficiently. 

Should  all  the  colleges  establish  similar  courses,  and  should  the 
schools  on  their  part  evince  a  readiness  to  employ  teachers  thus 
trained,  the  English  question  would  almost  solve  itself. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  recollection  of  this  utterance  that  prompted 
the  secretary  of  the  regents  and  the  head  of  the  English  section  to 
invite  me  to  open  the  present  discussion. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  in  the  hurry  and  flurry  of  the  past  six  years, 
the  jangling  over  books  and  methods,  in  all  this  pedagogic  upheaval 
called  the  English  question,  so  little  heed  should  have  been  given  to 
the  one  thing  needful:  the  teaching  of  the  teachers!  What  are 
books  and  methods  and  examinations  by  the  side  of  the  crying 
need  of  men  and  women  who  themselves  know  how  to  write  and 
to  compel  good  writing  from  their  scholars. 
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But,  instead  of  wasting  time  over  dolorous  generalities,  I  will 
come  directly  to  the  one  question  for  the  sake  of  answering  which 
I  am  here  present :  What  is  Cornell,  the  university  of  western  New 
York^  doing  for  the  development  of  the  high  school  teacher? 

The  formal  answer  you  may  read  for  yourselves  in  the  Announce- 
ment  of  courses  for  1898-99.  [Reprinted  at  end  of  this  article, 
p.  263-64.]  College  announcements,  however,  Kke  other  public 
documents,  need  to  be  interpreted.  This  interpretation  I  will  try  to 
give. 

In  the  first  place,  please  note  the  concluding  statement: 

Courses  i,  2,  3,  4  (or  5,  or  5a),  9  and  lo  are  required  of  students 
who  desire  to  be  recommended  —  by  the  department  —  to  high 
school  teacherships  of  English. 

These  courses,  then,  constitute  the  minimum  of  study  which  the 
department  judges  needful  for  the  teacher. 

One  question  has  doubtless  already  suggested  itself  to  some  of 
you,  namely:  Does  the  curriculum,  as  indicated  above,  require 
enough  English  literature?  To  which  I  reply  frankly,  that  it  does 
not.  The  fault,  however,  or  the  misfortune,  whichever  you  prefer, 
is  not  mine.  It  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  English  literature  at 
Cornell  is  a  wholly  independent  department,  in  the  management  of 
which  I  have  no  voice.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  teach  English  litera- 
ture as  literature.  Consequently  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  require  it 
for  my  recommendation.  The  rhetoric  courses  into  which  litera- 
ture enters,  chiefly  4  and  5  (I  will  speak  of  3  hereafter)  are  justifiable 
solely  on  the  ground  that  they  afford  a  means,  perhaps  the  only 
means,  of  making  the  student  realize  that  English  prose  style  has 
had  a  history,  a  growth.  This  point,  however  valuable  in  itself,  is 
far  from  doing  justice  even  to  English  literature  in  prose.  Still,  in 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  I  have  no  disposition  to  try  to  go 
beyond  it 

Beginning  with  course  i,  the  foundation  of  our  system,  let  me 
assure  you  that  it  is  searching.  The  experience  of  the  year  1897-98, 
the  first  of  the  new  elective  system,  has  demonstrated  several 
principles. 
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I  That  it  IS  possible  to  impart  to  130  to  140  freshmen  the  technic 
of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  and  a  pretty  ckar  under- 
standing of  the  peculiarities  of  narration,  description,  exposi- 
tion, all  in  one  year.  We  require  of  the  class  a  good  deal  of  reading, 
in  fact  nearly  all  the  contents  of  three  books:  Brewster  Specimens 
of  narration;  Baldwin  Specimens  of  description;  Lamont  Specimens 
of  exposition.  The  instructors  in  the  section  rooms  (no  section  ex- 
ceeds 25)  interpret  allusions,  shades  of  meaning  and  peculiarities 
of  diction.  They  also  call  attention  to  the  author's  sentence-struc- 
ture, as  something  to  imitate,  and  discuss  his  method  of  para- 
graphing. The  general  guide  for  all  this  book  work  is  my  ManucU 
of  English  composition.  In  addition  to  this,  twice  a  week  during 
each  section  hour,  every  student  writes  a  short  paper  of  two  or  three 
pages  of  our  rhetoric  tablet.  These  papers  are  returned  with  cor- 
rections within  the  week.  The  subjects  of  these  short  papers  are 
exceedingly  diversified.  Each  instructor  makes  his  choice,  subject 
to  an  occasional  hint  from  me.  Usually  the  subjects  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  specimen  read,  or  are  suggested  by  some  remark  in 
my  Thursday  lecture.  For  example,  in  description:  The  class  room, 
The  entrance  to  the  library,  Cornell  on  a  rainy  day,  were  evidently 
the  outcome  of  some  remarks  of  mine;  whereas,  in  narration:  A 
walk  to  forest  home  in  autumn,  was  suggested  by  one  of  Brewster's 
Specimens. 

In  addition  to  these  daily  papers,  we  require  at  least  two  longer 
essays  each  term.  The  average  length  is  about  800  words.  Before 
submitting  his  essay,  however,  the  student  must  first  submit  an 
outline,  or  working  plan,  stating  the  exact  subject  of  the  whole  in 
a  complete  sentence,  and  the  subject  of  each  paragraph.  The  essays 
are  corrected  in  private  reading  appointments,  10  to  15  minutes  in 
length. 

My  weekly  lecture  is  quite  nondescript.  Necessarily  it  consists 
in  good  part  of  exhortation.  I  speak  of  the  faults  of  college  writing 
in  general,  and  qf  this  class  in  particular.  I  dwell  also  upon  the 
practical  advantages  of  being  able  to  write  rapidly  and  well.  But 
the  lecture  is  not  all  exhortation.  I  call  attention  to  the  texts  read, 
indicating  wherein  they  should  be  imitated,  wherein  they  should  not. 
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Many  lectures  consist  of  a  slow  dictation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  sentence-structure,  with  specimens  of  good  and  bad 
sentences  side  by  side. 

2  The  present  year  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  weeding 
out  chronic  blunders  in  writing.  Among  these  are:  The  abstu'd 
use  of  the  conjunction  'and*;  the  disposition  to  use  a  comma  instead 
of  a  period  followed  by  a  capital;  squinting  constructions;  the  use 
of  'they*  where  the  context  requires  a  singular  pronoun.  These  and 
many  similar  blunders  are  liberally  whipped  out  of  the  class  by  the 
incessant  use  of  the  blue  pencil.  Pray  do  not  regard  me  as  over- 
boastful.  Certainly  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  every  oi^e  of  140 
freshmen  is,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  faultless  in  his  technic.  I  assert 
only  this  much :  the  class  as  a  whole  is,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on 
an  altogether  different  plan.  Even  the  poorest  member  has  learned 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  technic.  Of  the  best  students  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  their  progress  is  truly  remarkable. 

Course  2  was  begun  in  1897  as  a  two-hour  count,  the  work  to 
consist  of  five  weekly  papers.     There  was  no  class  organization. 

I  insert  the  program. 

English  course  2 
Daily  themes 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  i. 
Other  persons  must  obtain  special  permission  from  the  head  of  the 
department. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  daily  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  and  the  gift  of  ready  expression.  To  this  end  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  following  directions  is  imperative. 

Form.  I  Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  paper  each  day  of 
tlie  term,  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  college  holidays  excepted. 

2  Each  paper  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  box  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose in  White  Hall,  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  written,  or  before 
9  o'clock  of  the  following  day.  Not  more  than  one  paper  may 
be  deposited  on  any  one  day. 

3  Only  the  theme-paper  prescribed  by  the  department  may  be 

used. 

4  Papers  are  to  be  folded  lengthwise  and  indorsed  at  the  top  with 
the  number  of  the  course  (English  2),  the  writer's  name,  and  the 
date ;  the  date  being  always  that  of  the  day  on  whidi  the  paper  was 
written. 
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Papers  falling  short  of  the  requirements  noted  in  3  and  4  will  not 
be  accepted. 

5  In  length,  the  paper  is  not  to  exceed  200  words  nor  fall  below 
140  words. 

Subjects  and  treatment.  6  In  subject,  the  paper  should  not  be  too 
minutely  technical,  but  should  be  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
With  this  restriction,  choice  of  subject  is  left  entirely  to  the  writer.  He 
is  advised,  however,  to  choose  for  each  paper  a  subject  connected 
with  the  mental  experience  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  written.  For 
example,  he  may  criticize  a  book  which  he  is  reading,  he  may  discuss 
some  event  of  college  life,  he  may  describe  or  narrate  something 
which  he  has  seen,  or  which  is  recalled  to  him  by  something  which 
he  has  seen,  or  he  may  write  a  brief  exposition  of  some  branch  of 
study  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  virtues  chiefly  to  be  cultivated  are  genuineness  of  thought  and 
directness  of  expression;  the  vices  to  be  shunned  are  insincerity  and 
verbiage. 

Conferences.  7  Each  student  is  required  to  confer  personally  with 
his  instructor  at  least  once  a  fortnight. 

One  year's  experience,  however,  satisfied  Ass't-Prof.  Prescott, 
who  is  in  exclusive  charge,  that  the  idea  of  writing  without  class- 
room instruction  might  be  good  in  theory  but  was  unsatisfactory  in 
piractice.  Hence  the  present  arrangement.  The  change  is  twofold. 
First,  the  addition  of  one  hour  for  instruction;  second,  substituting 
an  occasional  long  theme  for  one  or  two  of  the  daily  short  themes. 
Otherwise,  the  course  remains  a  course  in  rapid  writinc;,  expressive 
of  the  writer's  individual  observations,  experiences,  and  reflections. 
You  will  observe,  however,  that  for  regular  students  in  agricukure, 
who  can  not  spare  three  hours,  vyre  have  retained  the  former  program. 

Course  3  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Cornell.  It  is  not  a  course  in 
composition,  though  the  members  of  the  class  are  called  upon  to 
state  the  results  of  their  collateral  reading  in  the  form  of  essays, 
which  are  corrected  for  errors  of  expression  no  less  than  for  errors 
of  fact.  In  the  main,  however,  no.  3  is  a  course  in  reading.  The 
object  is  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  several  categories 
of  literature,  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  in  English.  Much  of  the 
instruction  consists  in  training  the  student  to  use  the  university 
library  freely  for  collateral  reading.  The  course  has  been  given  with 
good  results  this  year.  Next  year,  you  observe,  it  will  be  intermitted, 
in  consequence  of  Dr  Strank's  absence  in  Europe.    But  the  year 
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after  it  will  be  resumed,  with  —  I  hope  —  still  greater  success.  I 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  courses  given  in  the  university. 
Certainly  there  is  not  one  more  enlightening,  more  liberalizing. 

The  g"eneral  nature  of  courses  4  and  5  has  been  already  indicated. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  are  not  courses  in  composition,  but  courses 
in  reading;  on  the  other  hand,  this  reading  is  so  shaped  that  the 
student  may  learn  from  it: 

a  The  fact  that  English  prose  styk  has  had  its  phases  of  historic 
growth,  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the 
present  value  of  an  author  of  the  i6th,  17th,  or  i8th  century. 

b  The  other,  equally  important,  fact  that  the  student  is  to  model 
his  own  expression  more  or  less  consciously  after  the  great  English 
prose  writers  but  with  due  allowance  for  the  historical  element. 

Course  9,  the  teachers  class,  is  my  exclusive  property  so  to  speak. 
The  title  is  somewhat  misleading  as  it  is  not  a  class  made  up  of 
persons  who  have  been  teachers  but  a  class  for  the  training  of 
teachers.    Like  course  3,  it  is  peculiar  to  Cornell. 

Though  the  coiu'se  has  been  in  operation  four  years,  I  feel  myself 
wholly  unable  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  processes  of 
instruction.  To  be  frank,  I  follow  no  one  method.  I  aim,  however, 
at  several  results.  First,  a  close,  not  to  say  searching,  examination 
of  sentence-structure;  this  year  the  authors  chiefly  studied  were  Car- 
lyle,  Hawthorne,  Matthew  Arnold.  Second,  paragraph-structure. 
The  students  are  required  to  note  and  criticize  every  deflection  from 
unity  and  sequence  in  the  paragraph,  also,  in  expository  paragraphs, 
every  transaction  of  thought  that  seems  too  abrupt.  In  studying 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  students  were  required  also  to  prepare  ab- 
stracts or  outlines  of  several  entire  pieces  by  Arnold. 

In  general  the  members  of  course  9  write  a  great  deal,  but  in 
these  past  four  years  they  have  seldom  been  asked  to  write  a  formal 
essay.  The  usual  form  of  composition  is  a  short  paper  written  in  the 
classroom.  I  correct  all  their  papers  with  the  most  minute  care, 
as  if  for  the  printer.  The  lion's  share  of  this  correction  falls  under 
the  head  of  diction.  Every  year  I  am  surprised  anew  at  the  strange, 
unaccountable  blunders  committed  by  such  advanced  students 
(nearly  all  seniors  and  graduates)  in  the  use  of  English  words.    The 
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writers  seem  to  be  obtuse  to  shades  of  meaning,  to  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  synonyms,  to  individuality  of  expression.  Even  when 
they  write  correctly,  they  write  tamely.  By  way  of  reform,  I  try  to 
impart  to  each  year's  class  a  bit  of  my  own  personality  by  recasting 
their  phrases,  by  writing  in  the  margin  three  or  four  synonyms  in 
phce  of  a  single  stock  word,  by  pointing  out  the  peculiar  signifi- 
cance of  a  word  or  phrase  as  used  by  Hawthorne  or  Carlyle  for 
example  in  a  certain  context. 

In  1898-99  the  course  will  be  on  a  novel  footing,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  accompanying  letter,  from  the  Ithaca  Journal  of  June  14, 
1898. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Journal  —  Sir:  - 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  following 
statement  in  the  University  announcement  of  courses  for  1898-99, 
English  9,  Teachers  class  in  rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  general 
theory  of  composition,  applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  books  pre- 
scribed for  entrance  exaniination  in  English  and  to  the  preparation 
of  themes  for  school  exercises.  In  1898-99,  open  to  all  teachers 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Ithaca,  by  special  arrangement, 
Saturday,  10-12,  White  2.' 

Some  weeks  ago  the  principal  of  the  high  school  submitted  a 
request  that  the  hours  of  English  9  be  set  at  such  times  as  would 
make  it  possible  for  his  teachers  to  attend.  After  consulting  Pres. 
Schurman,  I  expressed  my  willingness  to  assign  two  hours  Saturday 
morning  for  the  class,  upon  condition  that  the  privilege  be  extended 
to  all  teachers.    Hence  the  announcement  as  printed  above. 

In  further  explanation  let  me  state: 

1  That  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  renew  the  privilege  indefinitely 
from  year  to  year.  On  the  contrary  it  is  desirable,  for  various  prac- 
tical reasons,  to  limit  it  to  the  year  1898-99.  Hence  all  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  situation  should  join  the  class 
promptly  in  September  next. 

2  The  term  *  teachers  *  is  used  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  does  not 
mean  merely  '  teachers  of  English.'  Every  person  who  feels  the 
need  of  direction  in  the  art  of  securing  good  English  expression 
from  his  or  her  scholars,  whether  in  languages  ancient  or  modern, 
in  history,  in  science,  is  cordially  invited  and  even  urged  to  become 
a  member  of  course  9. 

3  President  Schurman  authorizes  me  to  give  the  assurance  that 
the  university  on  its  part  will  require  neither  instruction  fee  nor 
even  registration.  Teachers  joining  the  class  will  be  treated  by  the 
university  as  listeners  at  the  public  lectures. 


I 
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4  On  my  part,  however,  I  shall  expect  regular  attendance  and  the 
spirit  of  generous  cooperation.  The  subject,  apparently  simple,  is 
in  reality  quite  complex.  Precisely  what  methods  may  be  best  em- 
ployed, what  books  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  are  points 
upon  which  I  am  still  undecided.  They  will  engage  my  earnest 
attention  during  the  stunmer.  For  the  present  it  will  be  enough 
to  say,  in  general,  that  the  instruction  will  consist,  partly  of  learning 
to  correct  freshman  papers  according  to  our  university  method, 
partly  in  outlining  and  preparing  subjects  for  school  compositions, 
partly  also  in  writing  short  papers  and  longer  essays.  Certain  of 
the  books  prescribed  for  entrance  English  will  be  carefully  dis- 
cussed, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  they  may  be  available 
as  matter  for  written  exercises  and  as  models  for  imitation.  Great 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  sentence 
and  the  paragraph.  In  short,  the  course  will  be  university-extension 
in  the  most  genuine  sense  of  the  term. 

5  I  would  ask  all  intending  members  to  send  in  their  names  to 
me  in  writing,  not  earlier  than  September  5th  and  not  later  than 
September  loth. 

6  In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  the  regents  have  set  aside  the  first 
morning  session  of  their  public  convocaticwi,  June  28,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  college  training  of  high  school  teachers  of  English 
and  the  opportunities  for  such  training  in  the  several  colleges  of 
the  state,  especially  in  this  university.  The  discusaon  is  significant 
of  the  movement  of  the  times. 

J.  M.  Hart 
June  13,  1898 

This  is  the  first  attempt,  within  my  observation,  to  train  all  the 
teachers  in  a  given  community  in  the  art  of  teaching  English.  How 
many  will  attend  the  course,  I  do  not  predict.  But,  from  the  private 
remarks  of  Sup't  Foster  and  Prin.  Boynton,  I  infer  that  nearly  all 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  will  come.  This  means  not  only 
a  very  large  class,  but  one  which  by  its  peculiar  composition  will 
require  the  most  patient  handling.  To  me  it  will  mean  far  more  than 
two  hours  a  week ;  in  fact,  it  will  consume  nearly  half  my  time  and 
fully  half  my  energy.  But  the  sacrifice  will  be  abundantly  rewarded 
if  it  results  in  bringing  the  school  system  of  Ithaca  in  direct  personal 
touch  with  university  methods. 

A  word  upon  course  10.  Why  should  any  instruction  in  English 
philology  be  judged  needful  for  high  school  teachers?  Because,  to 
be  very  brief,  some  knowledge  of  the  historic  growth  of  our  Ian- 
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guage  is  indispensable  for  all  rational  instruction  in  EngKsh  gram- 
mar. This  is  a  point  upon  which  I  have  no  patience  with  the  sins 
of  our  past  and  present  methods.  While  I  have  unbounded  faith  in 
English  grammar,  if  thereby  is  meant  the  merciless  eradication  of 
such  vices  as  'done'  for  'did*,  'went'  for  'gone',  'them  people' 
for  '  those  persons  *,  vices  which  can  be  eradicated  only  by  resort  to 
dogmatic  authority,  I  have  on  the  other  hand  not  ome  atom  of  faith 
in  English  grammar  as  administered  in  the  form  of  the  usual  parsing 
or  diagramming.  I  believe  only  in  explaining  things,  by  showing 
how  an  existing  form,  '  mice  '  for  instance,  or  '  kine '  by  the  side  of 
'  cows',  is  merely  an  erratic  survival  of  a  linguistic  force  which  has 
otherwise  ceased  to  operate.  I  believe  in  teaching  that  expressions 
like  a  '  two-foot  rule  \  '  a  ten-horse-power  engine '  are  legitimate 
survivals  by  the  side  of  '  a  table  three  feet  long ',  '  a  car  drawn  by 
four  horses';  in  explaining  the  difference  of  formation  in  'ashore', 
'along',  'alone'.  This  is  in  my  eyes  the  only  justifiable  teaching 
of  English  grammar.  But  to  meet  such  demands,  the  teacher  must 
be  introduced  at  least  to  the  science  of  English  grammar,  must  have 
looked  at  the  language  in  its  earlier  stages. 

Course  lo  is  a  bare  minimum;  the  wise  student  will  add  to  it 
course  ii.  In  frankness,  I  am  tempted  to  insist  upon  course  ii  for 
the  teacher's  curriculum.  Both  courses,  as  we  administer  them,  arc 
anything  but  technical  and  narrow;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
decidedly  liberalizing. 

Having  now  exhibited  to  you  the  workings  of  the  Cornell  system 
with  as  much  fulness  of  detail  as  the  subject  and  the  time  at  my 
disposal  permit,  let  me  conclude  with  a  few  general  remarks. 

1  The  system,  as  a  whole,  aims  at  three  things :  correcting  errors 
of  expression;  imparting  a  sense  of  good  form  in  writing;  teaching 
the  student  to  appreciate  and  admire  the  peculiar  gifts  of  certain 
great  writers  of  prose. 

2  We  give  almost  no  theory,  but  we  do  g^ve  an  immense  amount 
of  practice  in  composition,  every  bit  of  the  writing  being  corrected. 

3  We  hope  that  the  merits  of  such  a  system  will  secure  for  Cor- 
nell graduates  a  preference  in  the  competition  for  high  school 
teachership.    Here,  after  all,  is  the  crucial  point.    In  the  quotation 
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at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  said  expressly  '  should  the  schools 
on  their  part  evince  a  readiness  to  employ  teachers  thus  trained.' 
Are  the  schools  truly  desirous  of  securing  teachers  thus  trained? 
You  can  answer  the  question  more  readily  than  I  can.  I  have  my 
doubts.  English  is  not  yet  in  the  rank  of  recognized  studies  for 
which  specific  training  is  needed.  Any  one  who  writes  fairly  well 
and  has  a  college  degree  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  appointed 
teacher  of  English.  In  fact  I  have  known  more  than  one  teacher 
who  could  not  write  as  well  as  our  Cornell  freshmen  are  now  writing. 
Besid-es,  the  mere  ability  to  write  well  in  the  accepted  sense,  that  is, 
to  turn  out  something  which  the  uncritical  reader  takes  to  be  worth 
the  reading,  is  in  itself  no  guarantee  that  the  writer  will  succeed  in 
teaching  others  to  write.  The  high  school  teacher  needs  something 
quite  different  from  casual  facility  of  expression.  He,  or  she,  needs 
a  definite  understanding  of  the  common  errors  of  compositiofi  and 
practice  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  correcting  them.  Further, 
he  needs  the  standard  of  comparison  obtained  through  a  critical 
appreciation  of  good  prose  authors.  Finally,  he  needs  at  least  some 
insight  into  the  distinctive  features  of  our  English  speech.  These 
respective  needs  Cornell  is  trying  to  meet.  But  the  question  recurs: 
Do  the  schools  themselves  feel  these  needs?  Is  not  Cornell  ahead 
of  the  times?  Are  not  our  classes,  specially  course  9,  small  in  num- 
bers, because  our  undergraduate  can  say,  with  a  good  measure  of 
truth:  There  is  no  need  of  my  taking  so  much  English  work,  as 
long  as  I  may  get  an  English  teachership  without  it,  or  with  only 
half  the  amount. 

I  am  not  here  to  upbraid  the  high  schools;  if  you  like  that  sort  of 
thing,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  will  like.  But  at  least  I  am  at 
liberty  to  hold  and  even  to  express  my  opinion,  which  is,  that  if  you 
truly  wish  your  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  write,  you  must  give  them 
teachers  specifically  trained  for  that  specific  vocation.  Consider  the 
figures.  The  total  amount  of  time  required  for  courses  i,  2,  3,  4 
(^^  5)^  9»  10  is,  reckoned  on  the  Cornell  scale,  42  hours  out  of  a 
total  of  180  hours  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Do  you  think 
that  less  than  one  fourth  of  one's  college  study  is  an  excessive 
amount  for  one's  special  vocation?  Do  you  regard  42  hours  of 
college  Latin  and  Greek  sufficient  for  a  teacher  of  the  classics? 
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I  go  one  step  farther,  and  maintain  that  all  high  sohool  teachers, 
whatever  their  subject,  should  be  required  to  offer  as  much  college 
English  as  is  involved  in  our  courses  i,  2,  and  either  3,  4  or  5.  This 
opinion  I  rest  upon  the  ground  that  all  teachers  should  be,  within 
the  limits  of  their  subject,  also  teachers  of  English.  The  teacher 
of  Latin,  for  instance,  or  of  history,  or  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
will  not  obtain  the  best  results,  not  even  passable  results,  without 
requiring  of  his  students  frequent  written  papers.  Yet  these  papers 
should  certainly  be  corrected  for  faults  in  English  no  less  than  for 
errors  in  subject  matter.  The  boy  who  is  unable  to  put  his  Cicero 
or  his  Virgil  into  decent  coherent  English  certainly  can  not  be  said 
to  know  Latin,  the  vital  sense  of  the  original  is  lost  upon  him.  In 
like  manner  the  student  who  writes  of  the  '  elementary  '  canal,  or  of 
a  '  strata ',  or  a  '  strater  *,  or  of  '  cryptograms  ',  has  very  hazy  per- 
ceptions of  science.  In  sober  earnest,  we  Americans  are  so  bent 
upon  what  we  call  knowledge,  so  obtuse  to  questions  of  form,  so 
intolerant  of  everything  that  is  not  '  business ',  that  we  make  our- 
selves either  ridiculous  or  obnoxious,  according  to  the  point  of  view. 
I  will  give  an  instance  of  the  ridiculous,  at  least  of  the  laughable. 
A  photographer  with  whom  I  happened  to  have  some  conversation 
soon  after  the  death  of  my  father,  20  years'  ago,  informed  me  with 
the  utmost  suavity,  that  he  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  pho- 
tographer's club  a  night  or  two  before,  at  which  '  we  had  a  delightful 
time  discussing  the  character  of  your  esteemed  father  pro  and  con' 
The  worthy  photographer  was  not  an  educated  man;  among  the 
uneducated  we  always  expect  to  encounter  Mrs  Malaprops.  Let 
me,  however,  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  obnoxious.  Only  a  week 
ago  one  of  our  professors  of  science,  in  the  course  of  a  friendly 
stroll,  informed  me  that  he  was  considering  the  advisability  of  re- 
quiring his  post-graduate  students  from  other  colleges  to  take 
.English  I  adding  that  that  was  perhaps  the  only  way  of  getting  them 
to  write  readable  theses  for  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees!  So 
much  for  the  modern  world  of  exact  science.  For  the  older  unsci- 
entific wisdom,  that  wisdom  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  let  me  quote  from  a  book  which  is  still  familiar 
to  all:  *  Desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law;  understanding  neit^.ier 
what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm'. 
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Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  a  word  or  two  of  personal  explanation. 
No  department-head  need  hope  to  accomplish  much  unless  he  has 
assistants  upon  whom  he  may  count.  All  the  assistants  whose  names 
you  read  in  the  Cornell  announcement  are,  with  one  exception,  my 
own  pupils.  They  have  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  doctrine  of 
the  sentence  and  the  paragraph,  in  the  art  of  estimating  what  a  man 
means  according  to  his  manner  of  writing  it.  They  are  young  men 
who  have  enjoyed  a  liberal  post-graduate  training;  they  are  familiar 
with  literature  no  less  than  with  philology. 

The  one  exception  is  Ass't-Prof.  Prescott,  appointed  last  year,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  to  have  charge  of 
courses  2  and  6.  He  represents,  therefore.  Harvard  training,  not 
Cornell.  It  was  interesting,  however,  to  note  the  ease  and  pre- 
cision with  which  he  fitted  himself  at  once  into  our  Cornell  ways; 
a  demonstration  that  Harvard  and  Cornell  were  in  accord  in  this 
matter.  At  all  events,  the  most  attractive,  the  most  hopeful  feature 
of  the  department  is  its  unity.  We  seem  to  think  and  act  as  one 
man^  we  seem  to  have  the  same  understanding  of  what  is  good 
writing,  what  is  passable  writing,  what  is  unpassable.  Hence  an 
impression  of  homogeneousness  created  by  the  department  in  the 
mdnds  of  the  students.  From  freshman  to  senior,  every  student 
knows  that  the  department  is  all  of  one  piece. 

One  practical  question  remains  to  be  answered.  Courses  i-io, 
as  announced,  prescribe  a  certain  succession.  Only  i,  3, 10  are  open 
to  freshmen;  2,  4,  5  must  wait  at  least  one  year;  9,  still  another  year. 
You  might  ask  me,  then,  if  such  an  arrangement  does  not  prevent 
a  special  student  from  fitting  himself  for  a  teachership  in  one  year, 
usually  all  the  time  that  such  students  can  afford.  I  will  answer  that 
it  does  not.  In  fact  one  special,  a  former  teacher  from  Louisiana, 
has  already  achieved  the  distinction  of  pursuing  simultaneously 
courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10  (besides  one  course  in  English  literature  and 
one  in  German),  with  an  average  considerably  over  90.  Our  regu- 
lations are  primarily  for  the  control  of  undergraduates  pursuing  four 
years  of  miscellaneous  study.  They  are  never  enforced  against 
special  students  who  give  evidence  of  maturity  and  the  practical 
need  of  concentrating  all  their  energies  upon  this  one  subject  for  a 
limited  time.  In  truth,  we  welcome  and  encourage  such  students; 
for  experience  has  taught  us  that  they  are  usually  our  best  workers. 
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Department  of   rhetoric   and   English  philology  courses   for 

1898-99  in  Cornell  university 

RHETORIC 

1  The  technique  of  narrative,  descriptive,  and  expository  writing.  A  three-hour 
coarse,  open  to  all  members  of  the  course  in  arts  and  of  the  regular  course  in  agricul- 
tare.  One  lecture  weekly  and  two  exercises  in  ])aragraphing,  essay-draughting,  and  the 
interpretation  of  illustrative  texts,  in  connection  with  Hart's  Handbook  of  English 
composition, 

\a  Narration.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  coarse  i.  Rhetorical  study  of 
19th  century  narrators ;  practice  in  writing  narrations  on  familiar  subjects ;  stuay  of 
purpose,  plan,  diction,  also  the  introduction  of  descriptive  and  expositorv  passages. 

\b  Exposition.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  i.  An  introduction  to 
methods  of  research  and  use  of  materia] ;  critical  study  of  the  Autobiography  0/ Edward 
Gibbon^  with  fortnightly  papers. 

2  English  composition.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  i.  Each  member  of 
the  class  will  write  every  week  a  fixed  number  of  papers  of  prescribed  length  upon 
subjects  chosen  by  himself.  Consultation  hours  for  tne  discussion  and  criticism  of 
papers. 

2a  English  composition.  For  regular  students  in  the  college  of  agriculture  who 
have  had  course  i . 

3  Literary  forms.  Open  to  all  members  of  the  course  in  arts.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  collateral  reading.  Designed  to  enable  the  student  to  recognize  and  classify 
the  leading  species  of  literary  composition,  and  to  learn  their  history  and  underlying 
principles ;  r  all  term :  Poetry,  the  principal  topics  being  metre,  the  bsdlad,  the  epic, 
the  lyric,  and  the  sonnet.  Winter  term :  the  Drama,  an  account  of  its  principal  types, 
with  their  theory.  Spring  term :  Prose,  the  principal  topics  being  the  essay  and  the 
novel. 

4  English  prose,  1 7th  century. 

5  English  prose,  i8th  century.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  I.  Lectures 
upon  the  Icaoing  prose  writers,  with  especial  reference  to  style. 

5a  English  prose,  19th  century  Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  i. 
Lectures  on  the  leading  prose  writers  from  Scott  to  Matthew  Arnold,  with  especial 
reference  to  style. 

6  Argumentative  writing.  Open  to  students  who  have  attained  a  good  rank  in  course 
1,  or  have  had  courses  i  and  2.  Preparatory  to  course  22.  Six  written  arguments,  pre- 
ceded by  briefs.  Study  of  masterpieces  of  argumentation.  Lectures  on  argumentative 
writing  and  on  the  use  of  evidence. 

7  Origin  and  development  of  English  dramatic  theory  and  forms.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  courses  i,  3,  and  ii.  Lectures  upon  the  influence  exerted  upon  the 
church  plays  (Latin-French),  and  upon  the  relation  of  English  dramatic  forms  to  classic. 
Readings  in  Manly's  Specimens  of  the  pre- Shakesperian  drania, 

9  Teachers'  class  in  rhetoric.  Open  to  members  in  the  course  in  arts  who  have  had 
courses  i,  2,  3,  4  (or  5),  and  10.  A  study  of  the  general  theory  of  composition,  applied 
to  the  criticism  of  the  books  prescribed  for  entrance  examination  in  English  and  to  the 
preparation  of  themes  for  school-exercises.  In  iSgS-gg  open  to  all  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  in  Ithaca^  by  special  arrangement. 

ENGLISH   PHILOLOGY 

10  History  of  the  English  language.  Open  to  all  members  in  the  course  in  arts.  An 
elementary  course,  complete  in  itself,  but  also  furnishing  a  useful  introduction  to  more 
systematic  study.  Lectures,  in  connection  with  Emerson's  Briefer  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  readings  in  Sweet's  Primers  of  old  English^  middle  English  and 
Chaucer. 

11  Elementary  English  philology  Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  10;  also 
to  students  offermg  l^tin  for  general  admission.  Reading  of  the  easier  texts  in  Mac 
Lean's  Old  and  middle  English  reader  with  lectures  upon  such  features  of  modern 
English  as  are  readily  illustrated  from  old  English  usage. 

13  Old  English  philology.  For  students  engaged  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. A  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin  and  German  is  required  for  admission.  Students 
are  also  advised  to  take  course  1 1  in  preparation. 
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a  Fall  term.  Gothic,  its  phonology  and  inflections,  with  readings  in  Wright's  Gothic 
English  primer^  and  lectures  upon  the  relations  of  Gothic  to  Indo-European  and  Ger- 
manic, based  chiefly  upon  Strcitberg's  Un^ennatiische  gramtnatik, 

(Students  pursuing  general  comparative,  or  Germanic,  philology  and  not  wishing  to 
specialize  in  English,  may  discontinue  at  the  end  of  this  term.) 

b  Winter  and  spring  terms.  Anglo-Saxon,  its  phonology  and  inflections,  with  a 
study  of  Cook-Sievers'  Old  English  grammar  and  MacLean  s  Old  and  middle  English 
reader.     Lectures  upon  word- formation  and  inflection  in  Gothic  and  Old  English. 

14  Middle  English  philology.  P'or  students  who  have  had  course  13.  A  critical 
study  of  the  changes  in  the  language,  1 100-1500.  Readings  in  Morris-Skeat's  »^^r/- 
mens  of  early  English^  p.  i,  with  lectures  upon  middle  English  phonology,  based  chiefly 
upon  the  treatises  of  Sweet,  Kluge,  and  Morsbach. 

16  Critical  study  of  Layamon,  in  connection  with  the  Arthurian  legend.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  courses  13  and  14. 

Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  are  for  undergraduates  only  and  may  not  be  taken  as 
graduate  studies. 

Courses  14,  16,  are  primarily  graduate  studies,  but  14  may  be  taken  by  under- 
graduates. 

Courses  7.  9,  11,  13,  are  primarily  undergraduate  studies,  but  may  be  taken  as  minor 
subjects  for  advanced  degrees. 

Courses  i,  3,  10  are  open  to  freshmen;  also  11  to  freshmen  oflering  Latin  for 
admission  to  the  university. 

Courses  i,  2,  3,  4  (or  5,  or  5<i),  9,  and  10  ,are  required  of  students  who  desire  to  be 
recommended  —  by  the  department — to  high  school  teacherships  of  English. 


I)  by  the  schools  of  edacatioii:  teachers  colleges,  normal  schools,  etc. 

BY  PROF.  FRANKLIN  T.  BAKER,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK 

It  must  be  confessed  at  the  outset  that  the  schools  of  education 
have  not  yet  done  much  for  the  equipment  of  teachers  of  Eng-lish 
for  secondary  schools.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  seek  for  causes  at 
this  time  it  could  easily  be  shown,  I  think,  that  the  blame  lies  partly 
on  the  schools  of  education  and  partly  on  the  high  schools.  The 
former  have  not  fulfilled  their  duty  by  offering  the  proper  sort  of 
courses  and  setting  the  right  standard;  the  latter  have  been  remiss 
in  their  easy-going  notions  of  what  equipment  the  teacher  should 
have  and  what  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  should  receive.  That 
is  to  say,  the  schools  of  education  have  oflFered  too  little,  and  the 
high  schools  have  demanded  too  little.  In  both  cases,  the  cause 
has  been  in  part,  low  ideals,  and,  in  part,  unfavorable  conditions. 
Some  of  the  colleges  have  done  better.  But  the  usefulness  has  also 
suffered  from  the  same  limitations. 

Of  discussion  of  these  elements  of  the  situation  there  has  already 
been  great  abundance.  But  surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  saying 
once  more  that  till  a  higher  standard  of  equipment  for  the  teacher 
of  English  is  demanded  throughout  the  state  of  New  York  the 
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regents  diploma  in  English  must  continue  to  be  a  thing  of  varying 
and  uncertain  value;  its  variation  in  value  not  being  explainable 
wholly  by  the  capacity  and  industry  of  the  pupil  who  has  received  it. 

The  teacher  of  English  in  a  high  school  needs  an  equipment  of 
no  mean  order.  He  needs  to  know  English  as  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion, constructively^  critically,  and  historically.  Constructively,  in 
the  power,  to  speak  it  and  unite  it,  not  merely  with  force,  precision 
and  degance, —  or  with  whatever  other  nomenclature  of  the  subject 
his  favorite  text-book  on  rhetoric  has  adopted  —  but  with  that  flexi- 
bility which  shows  a  high  degree  of  power. 

He  needs  to  know  it  critically :  to  know  not  so  much  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  —  a  narrow  and  misleading  attitude  —  but  what 
is  better  or  worse  for  any  given  purpose  or  in  any  given  place;  to 
know  it  not  in  a  petty  and  carping  fashion,  but  in  the  broad  and 
liberal  way  that  is  willing  to  admit  the  pat  slang  phrase  as  better 
than  'prunes  and  prisms'.  Of  course  he  needs  to  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition  and  rhetoric.  But  he  must  not  be  under  their 
t3rranny.  He  must  know  their  limitations  as  well  as  their  functions. 
His  criticism  of  the  work  of  his  pupils  must  be  constructive,  that  is 
helpful  and  stimulating,  and  he  himself  must  be  a  man  of  ideas, 
familiar  with  usages  and  principles,  and  able  to  discern  power  or 
possibilities  of  development  in  the  style  that  is  crude  and  even 
vulgar.  A  true  critic  of  written  language  will  have  large  power  of 
encouragement.  His  work  will,  so  far,  be  creative.  But  this  power 
in  teaching  is  not  attained  by  the  man  whose  food  is  only  text-books 
on  rhetoric  and  the  rules  and  taboos  therein  contained.  Ag^in, 
he  must  know  the  language  historically.  In  no  better  way  can  one 
come  to  understand  the  genius  of  our  language  than  by  knowing 
something  of  its  growth  and  development  to  its  present  form.  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  confuse  the  province  of  philology  and  com- 
position. And  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  that  till  one  has  read  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  middle  English  and  the  English  of  the  i6th  century  he 
can  not  understand  the  language  of  the  19th  century  in  the  way  a 
teacher  of  English  should.  To  ignore  the  historical  development 
of  the  language  is  much  like  studying  botany  by  considering  the 
full-grown  tree  and  neglecting  the  seed  and  the  sapling. 
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The  same  need  obtains  for  the  intelligent  teacher  of  grammar.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher  who  fits  every  word  into  a 
well-defined  system  of  parsing  and  analysis  to  learn  the  grounds  of 
the  assertion  of  the  late  Prof.  Layce^  that,  '  properly  speaking,  there 
is  no  science  of  English  grammar*.  This  historical  view  is  not 
incompatible  with  that  other  view  of  grammar  as  a  means  of  logical 
discipline,  but  it  does  temper  it,  and  restrains  it  from  many 
absurdities. 

The  teacher  of  English  must  know  literature:  not  text-books 
about  literature,  but  literature  itself.  As  the  principal  aim  of  the 
study  of  literature  in  the  high  school  is  interpretation  and  appre- 
ciation, the  teacher  must  first  know  how  to  interpret  and  be  able  to 
appreciate,  if  he  would  have  his  pupils  learn  to  do  these  things.  This 
is  no  mere  bagatelle.  It  requires  much  reading,  much  thinking, 
much  good  honest  study  and  genuine  feeling  to  fit  one*s  self  to 
deal  with  literature  in  this  way.  The  most  of  us  do  not  yet  know 
how  to  read :  we  can  not  see  half  —  or  even  a  tenth  —  of  what  we 
ought  to  see  in  a  classic.  I  mean  not  the  tenth  of  what  is  really 
there,  and  of  the  sort  that  seems  perfectly  obvious  when  it  is 
pointed  out.  It  was  a  fine  compliment  that  Mr  Howells  paid  to 
Lowell  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  being  *  able  to  read  all  literature 
into  a  book,  and  all  literature  out  of  it*. 

The  teacher  needs  to  have  something  of  this  power  of  reading  if 
he  is  to  help  his  pupils  to  feel  the  richness  of  literature.  It  need  not 
be  pointed  out  why  wide  reading  and  serious  study  are  necessary  to 
acquire  this  power. 

The  greatest  present  need  among  teachers  of  English  seems  to 
me  to  be  systematic  training  in  criticism.  I  mean  criticism  in  its 
broader  sense,  carrying  with  it  a  high  degree  of  that  power  to  inter- 
pret and  appreciate  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Intelligent  criti- 
cism calls  for  wide  reading,  not  merely  in  one  field  or  one  kind  of 
literature,  but  in  the  best  literature  of  many  cetituries.  It  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  that  govern  literary  art  and,  in  some 
degree,  the  laws  that  govern  all  art.  It  discerns  what  canons  are 
applicable  to  this  or  that  piece  of  literature.  It  recognizes  the  vary- 
ing points  of  view  from  which  a  work  may  be  regarded  whether  '  as 
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a  link  in  the  chain  of  historical  development' — I  quote  here  from 
Prof.  Calvin  Thomas  — *or  as  an  artistic  fact  in  itself,  or  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  personality  of  the  author '.  It  does  not  attempt  to  treat 
all  literature  in  the  same  way,  but  applies  to  each  work  those  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  which  its  own  nature  demands,  and  which  best 
show  its  worth.  It  sees  in  literature  its  twofold  nature,  as  a  product 
of  human  thought,  concerned  with  the  problems  and  interests  of 
humanity,  and  as  a  work  of  art  depending  upon  both  content  and 
form  for  its  perfection.  Above  all^  it  is  not  narrow  and  formal.  It  is 
philosophical  rather  than  scientific.  And  it  must  allow  a  wide  lati- 
tude for  the  leanings  of  individual  taste  and  interest. 

That  this  is  rather  a  difficuh  ideal,  I  am  well  aware.  But  if  I 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  American  teacher,  he  is  not  afraid  of 
high  ideals.  Weakness  and  timidity  are  not  the  dominant  notes  in 
his  temperament.  Most  of  us  know  men  and  women  whose  teach- 
ing comes,  in  power  and  liberality,  near  the  standard  I  have  just  set 
up.  Moreover^  the  present  general  revival  of  interest  in  the  critical 
study  of  literature  allows  us  to  hope  for  the  time  when  every  teacher 
will  feel  its  influence. 

I  think  I  need  not  add  that  th€  teacher  of  literature  needs  also  a 
good  general  education.  His  subject  touches  Hfe  at  so  many  points, 
draws  upon  so  many  sources,  that  he  is  badly  handicapped  by  defi- 
ciency in  general  information. 

While  I  am  at  the  assignment  of  burdens,  I  may  as  well  go  a  step 
farther  and  say  that  our  teacher  of  English  needs  also  some  special 
training  on  the  purely  educational  side.  He  should  know  at  least 
as  much  as  the  teacher  of  other  subjects  of  the  principles  and  the 
history  of  education.  And  he  needs,  it  seems  to  me,  a  little  more 
than  other  teachers,  of  the  special  training  for  the  difficult  task  of 
teaching  his  subject.  It  is  so  easy  to  fail  in  teaching  English. 
There  is  often  so  much  zns  incrtiac  in  his  pupils  to  be  overcome.  It  is 
so  hard  to  steer  between  too  much  sentiment  and  too  much  analysis ; 
so  easy  to  make  the  work  trivial  or  exaggerated  by  the  former,  so 
hard  to  make  the  latter  reveal  the  great  ideas  that  carry  the  feeling 
with  them.  Common  sense  and  right  feeling  and  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  in  other  minds  will  do  much  to  save  the  teacher  from  failure. 
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But  he  can  economize  time  and  avoid  mistakes  if  his  natural  apti- 
tudes are  reinforced  by  special  training  for  his  work.  He  will  have 
to  learn  somewhere  how  to  choose  and  present  literature  to  boys 
and  girls.  He  can  not  assume  that  the  choice  and  the  presentation 
which  benefited  him  at  the  college  and  the  university  are  the  best 
for  pupils  in  the  high  school.  It  is  here  that  the  schools  of  education 
come  to  his  aid. 

What  have  they  to  offer?  The  colleges  are  beginning  to  do 
their  duty:  what  of  the  schools  of  education  in  the  state  of  New 
York?  Many  of  them  offer  no  special  training  for  the  teachers  of 
the  high  school  —  I  speak  under  correction  in  all  this,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  depend  on  published  announcements — ;  while  doing 
helpful  service  for  the  grammar  school  teachers  they  make  no  differ- 
entiation of  the  equipment  for  the  secondary  school ;  others  attempt 
under  rather  disadvantageous  conditions  to  prepare  for  both  g^rades 
of  work.  Some,  fortunate  enough  to  draw  college  graduates,  are 
giving  direct  and  efficient  preparation  for  secondary  work.  They 
will  do  more  and  better  work  when  the  principals  and  school-boards 
demand  it. 

As  yet,  the  movement  is  only  begun.  We  are  at  the  proper  stage 
for  discussing  standards  and  plans.  Three  systems  are  possible. 
First,  the  school  of  education  may  furnish  instruction  both  in  sub- 
ject-matter and  in  educational  theory  and  practice.  Second,  it  may 
take  only  those  who  are  sufficiently  trained  in  subject-matter  and 
give  them  the  instruction  in  theory  and  practice.  Third,  it  may  co- 
operate with  the  college  or  the  university  and  so  enable  the  student 
to  get  the  two  lines  of  instruction  side  by  side.  The  first  plan  seems 
impracticable.  It  requires  a  larger  staff  of  specialists  than  any 
school  of  education  is  likely  to  have.  It  is,  moreover,  an  unneces- 
sary encroachment  upon  the  field  of  the  college. 

The  second  is  somewhat  better.  But  it  too  often  fails  to  '  catch  ' 
the  student  who  has  his  subject-matter;  too  often  gets  only  those 
students  made  of  such  poor  stuff  that  they  can  not  get  a  position 
when  they  graduate. 

The  third  plan  seems  the  best.  It  catches  more  good  students. 
It  enables  them  in  the  elective  years  of  their  course  to  bring  their 
university  work  into  close  connection  with  their  professional  train- 
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ing.  It  saves  the  school  of  education  from  running  daft  on  method 
to  the  negkct  of  subject-matter,  and  helps  to  keep  the  university 
to  a  respectable  standard  of  teaching.  I  think  we  may  look  for  this 
as  a  future  development  in  university  systems.  The  big  universities 
are  already  founding  departments  of  education  or  schools  of  edu- 
cation as  an  integral  part  of  the  university  systems. 

When  I  was  asked  to  address  this  meeting  I  was  informed  that  I 
was  ^expected  to  tell  what  the  institution  I  represent  has  to  offer 
those  who  wish  to  teach  English.  It  may  be  that  in  so  doing  I  shall 
display  something  of  the  advertising  spirit.  But  I  am  going  ahead 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Teachers  college  holds  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  is  of  prime  importance.  It 
holds  that  the  teacher  of  any  of  the  so-called  liberal  subjects  can  not 
be  a  mere  specialist  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  It  holds,  as 
the  third  article  of  its  creed,  that  a  teacher  is  made  stronger  by  a 
knowledge  of  general  educational  theory  and  practice,  and  by  the 
study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of  his  particular 
subject. 

It  therefore  offers  to  those  preparing  to  teach  English,  i  Courses 
given  at  Columbia,  Barnard  or  Teachers  college  in  i)  the  critical  and 
interpretative  study  of  literature  2)  in  the  historical  study  of  English 
and  English  literature,  and  3)  in  rhetoric  and  composition. 

2  It  offers  also 

i)  Courses  in  philosophy,  psychology,  and  the  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  education;  2)  a  special  course  in  English  in  which  are 
studied  the  problems  of  teaching  literature  and  composition  in  the 
high  school;  3)  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  the  teaching 
done  in  the  high  school  under  the  control  of  the  college,  and  4) 
finally^  to  those  whose  equipment  threatens  no  great  disaster  to  the 
children,  the  opportunity  to  give  a  course  of  lessons  in  the  school 
under  guidance  and  criticism. 

Parallel  opportunities  are  offered  to  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics^  history,  science, 
manual  training  and  art. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  seek  for  differences  between  our 
method  and  that  in  vogue  at  other  universities.     I  wish  merely  to 
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add  the  urgent  plea  to  teachers  of  English  to  go  somewhere  in  their 
leaves  of  absence  and  get  the  help  and  inspiration  that  comes  from  a 
period  of  uninterrupted  study.  H  possible,  let  that  study  include 
the  subject-matter  and  the  educational  principles  bearing  upon  it. 
None  of  us  ever  gets  beyond  the  need  of  such  help. 


2  l^hat  spbciaii  stvdibs  and  training  aboyb  thb  acadbmic 

course:  arb  practicable:  and  bbst  for  thosb  ivho  arb 

to  tbach  bnglish  in  high  schools  or  acadbmibst 

by  prof.  albert  s.  cook,  yale  university 

There  is  much  that  would  be  desirable  in  the  special  studies  and 
training  of  the  English  teacher,  but  into  that  boundless  field  we 
have  no  call  at  this  moment  to  enter;  I  shall  confinie  myself  here 
to  that  which  I  deem  essential. 

'  First,  catch  your  hare.'  A  fair  teacher  of  some  subjects  can  be 
made  out  of  indifTerent  material.  Not  so  in  English.  A  person 
kan-souled  by  nature,  juiceless,  arid,  pinched,  spiritually  wizened, 
may  be  normalized  and  academized  till  his  trainers  have  come  to 
the  end  of  their  resources,  and  only  be  more  arid,  and  wizened,  and 
sapless,  and  mechanical,  and  useless^  as  the  result  of  it  all.  You 
can  not  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip;  you  need  not  expect  to  make 
the  right  sort  of  English  teacher  out  of  anything  but  choice  stock. 
The  machine-made  article  is  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  genuine 
thing;  but  all  it  can  do  is  to  perpetuate  and  glorify  the  tradition 
of  the  soullessly  mechanical,  the  virtues  of  the  simulacrum,  the 
agility  of  pasteboard  puppets  dancing  to  wires.  Let  us  perpetuate 
and  glorify  as  Httle  of  this  as  possible.  In  what  I  am  going  to  say 
I  shall  assume  that  the  neophyte  is  worthy  of  his  training. 

Another  word  by  way  of  preface.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  outline 
a  systematic  course  of  preparation,  nor  to  indicate  in  what  order  the 
several  disciplines  shall  be  pursued.  Personally,  I  think  it  doesn't 
greatly  matter.  Wliat  matters  is  that  you  shall  have  a  person- 
ality, and  that  that  personality  shall  have  acquired,  by  whatever 
processes,  the  right  way  of  looking  at  the  objects  which  come  within 
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its  purview,  the  right  way  of  feeling  about  them,  and  the  most 
economical  way  of  inducing  this  same  attitude  and  sentiment  in 
others. 

Firsts  then^  what  is  more  important  than  anything  else  is  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  a  few  masterpieces.  Tennyson  thought  that 
the  seven  chief  authors  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century — 'the 
greatest  of  the  great,'  to  use  his  own  expression — ^are  Homer, 
-^sc^iylus,  Sophocles,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakspere  and  Goethe.  There 
is  room  for  dispute  about  any  such  list,  as  there  is  about  'the  hundred 
best  books,'  but  that  some  of  these  names  should  be  included  in 
any  list  of  the  chief  authors,  however  short  or  however  long,  admits 
of  no  question.  Frame  your  list  so  as  to  include  the  best,  and  none 
but  the  best;  on  this  point  give  the  deciding  voice  to  the  acknow- 
ledged masters  themselves  —  let  Tennyson  count  for  a  hundred  or- 
dinary men  in  the  decision.  Then,  by  whatever  stages,  encourage 
your  initiate  to  come  to  a  knowledge  and  love  of  these  few,  an 
uncommon  knowledge  and  a  surpassing  love.  He  should  know 
them  by  heart  —  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  phrase,  by  heart.  Tn 
joy  and  sorrow,  in  walks  through  the  fields  or  in  the  moment  of 
battle,  their  words  should  spring  unbidden  to  his  lips,  as  an  appro- 
priate and  sufficient  expression  of  the  feeling  which  possesses  him. 
The  stories  which  they  tell  he  should  be  able  to  rehearse,  with  ardor, 
with  pathos,  with  humor,  with  tenderness,  to  listeners  of  every 
grade.  As  a  transmitter  of  their  power,  he  should  be  able  to  arouse 
in  others  admiration  of  their  scorn,  or  sympathy,  or  devotion,  or 
calm  wisdom.  He  should  be  inspired  to  win  converts  to  them,  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  He  should  make  them  at  home  in  his 
own  soul,  and  then,  through  the  overflow  of  his  own  passion  con- 
cerning them,  proceed  to  domesticate  them  among  men.  This 
is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

Next,  he  should  be  able  to  give  sound  reasons  why  the  master- 
pieces that  he  loves  are  masterpieces,  in  what  respects  they  surpass 
other  works  that  may  be  named.  If  he  is  confronted  with  a  book 
new  to  him,  he  ought,  after  careful  reading,  to  be  able  to  point  out 
its  degree  of  conformity,  in  certain  essential  respects,  with  the  best 
work  of  its  class,  and  its  superiority  or  inferiority  in  other  respects. 
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This  implies  the  reflective  habit,  the  search  for  and  formulation  of 
qualities  and  principles.  Feeling  alone  should  not  satisfy  our  can- 
didate; he  should  seek  to  justify  his  feeling  to  himself  and  to 
others.  He  will  recognize,  point  out,  and  dilate  upon  the  skill  of  the 
master  in  his  construction  of  the  main  plan,  or  the  Tightness  and 
delicacy  of  his  touch  in  the  smallest  detail.  He  will  be  eagerly 
looking  for  great  qualities  in  the  new  writers;  but  he  will  judge 
righteous  judgment,  and  will  reserve  his  most  fervent  loyalty  for 
those  only  who  persuade  at  the  same  time  his  reason  and  his  heart. 
In  his  quest  of  indisputable  canons,  he  will  read  many  books  of  critical 
theory,  many  essays  on  individual  writers.  In  doing  this,  he  will  be 
on  his  guard  against  specious  and  sophistical  reasoning;  will  allow 
for  the  narrowness  of  partizanship,  the  influence  of  blind  tradition, 
for  patriotic  pride  and  patriotic  prejudice;  paid  cliques  will  not  baffle 
him,  nor  the  fury  of  advertising  disconcert  him;  he  will  be  grounded 
in  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make  him  free.  So  it  will  come  to  pass 
that  in  matters  of  literary  opinion  he  can  be  depended  upon;  he  will 
be  mainly  right  about  Whitman,  merits  and  imperfections,  as  about 
Shakspere;  about  Pope  as  about  Dante;  about  Walter  Scott  as 
about  Homer.  All  this,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  imply  that  he 
shall  have  read  everything  in  every  literature,  nor  everything  in 
English  literature.  I  am  confining  myself  to  the  strictly  practicable. 
To  feel  passionately  and  rightly;  to  think  soberly,  largely,  and 
justly  about  the  eminent  masters  and  any  inferior  that  comes  within 
the  field  of  view — it  is  at  this  the  novice  should  aim,  and  this,  for 
some  time,  will  give  him  enough  to  do.  I  have  been  insisting  on 
certain  things  as  requisite,  because  I  hold  a  theory  which  I  am  now 
prepared  to  divulge,  on  condition  that  it  shall  not  be  used  to  dis- 
credit my  recommendations.  My  theory  is  that,  for  Americans — 
may  I  add,  for  members  of  the  Empire  state? — the  best  is  none  too 
good,  and  that  consequently  in  literature,  the  highest  expression  of 
the  human  spirit,  all  teaching,  if  not  of  the  best,  should  at  least  have 
constant  reference  to  the  best.  There  is  another,  very  practical, 
reason:  the  search  for  critical  principles,  and  all  attempts  at  critical 
exposition,  become  a  futility,  a  continual  turning  in  a  vicious  circle, 
without  familiarity — a  familiarity  which  involves  admiration  and 
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love — ^with  the  highest  examples  of  literature.  The  reason  why 
the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  the  teaching  of  annotated  school  classics, 
so  called,  is  often  an  ignoble  failure,  is  because  the  teacher,  when 
not  indifTerent^  is  a  weathercock.  His  admirations  are  undiscriimn- 
ating;  they  quarrel  with  one  another;  unwittingly  to  himself^  he 
contradicts  on  one  occasion^  in  dealing  with  a  certain  author,  what 
he  has  said  on  another  occasion  in  dealing  with  another  author. 
Chaotic  himself,  the  net  result  of  his  teaching  is  to  induce  chaos  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted  to  his  ignorant  mer- 
cies. His  boat  runs  merrily  before  every  gale,  but  he  never  has  a 
compass  nor  a  chart.  He  is  a  fervent  propagator  of  confusion;  he 
is  a  conscientious  and  diligent  apostle  of  spiritual  bewilderment  and 
anarchy.  Let  us  have  as  few  of  his  sort  in  the  schools  as  possible. 
The  way  to  minimize  his  influence  for  evil  is  to  supplant  him,  as 
considerately  and  gently  as  possible^  by  the  teacher  whose  mind  is 
full  of  beauty  and  order,  and  who  can  illustrate  the  ideas  of  beauty 
and  order  from  the  finest  literature  that  genius  m  any  age  has 
produced. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  third  consideration.  Our  candidate  for  the 
honor  of  instructing  in  English  should  have  a  developed  historic 
sense.  He  should  realize,  broadly  and  generally,  wherein  the  13th 
century  in  England  differed  from  the  i6th,  and  the  i6th  from  the 
i8th.  He  should  perceive  the  main  characteristics  of  Greek  civil- 
ization, and  how  it  affected  the  Roman,  the  main  characteristics  of 
Roman  civilization,  and  how  it  affected  the  English;  he  should  recog- 
nize the  upheaval  caused  by  the  renaissance,  what  it  endeavored  to 
substitute  for  medievalism^  how  far  it  was  successful,  and  how  far 
medievalism  has  nevertheless  persisted.  He  should  gain  a  knowl- 
edge and  a  sense  of  medievalism  at  first  hand,  and  not  through  the 
travesties  of  later  writers,  should  see  that  in  this  period  the  founda- 
tions of  England's  national  greatness,  and  hence  of  our  national 
greatness,  were  laid.  It  is  axiomatic  that  he  should  learn  to  read 
with  ease  and  full  intelligence  the  English  of  every  period,  of  the 
ninth  century  no  less  than  of  the  19th,  of  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  well 
as  that  of  Milton.  How  otherwise  can  he  detect  that  which  has 
been  significant,  germinal,  transforming,  in  the  evolution  of  Eng- 
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lish  literature  and  the  English  spirit?  How  else  can  he  trace  the 
whole  mighty  movement,  through  periods  of  apparent  stagnation 
or  decadence  as  well  as  of  uplift  and  advance^  how  distinguish  the 
strands  of  many-colored  water  which  constitute  the  river  of  English 
speech,  as  it  rushes  forward,  now  turbid,  now  clear,  straight 
onward  or  refluent,  but  always  indicative  of  the  growing  greatness, 
the  imperial  destiny  of  the  EngHsh  race?  By  every  means,  then, 
the  historic  sense  should  be  deepened  and  developed.  This  may 
be  done  through  the  reading  and  study  of  political  and  constitutional 
history,  of  the  successive  changes  in  institutions^  laws,  manners  and 
customs^  of  systematic  treatises  on  the  history  of  English  literature; 
but  none  of  these  is  a  substitute  for  the  study  of  representative  works 
of  the  various  periods,  with  the  attempt  to  appraise  their  typical 
significance  for  the  given  epoch.  By  this  means  all  onie*s  knowl- 
edge of  history,  vague  and  general,  or  detailed  and  precise,  is 
focused,  clarified,  related,  vitalized,  and  rendered  effective.  Then, 
when  one  opens  an  author  to  teach  him^  his  age  rises  living  in  the 
memory ;  its  men  and  manners  revive  on  the  insitant ;  its  struggles,  its 
discords,  its  weaknesses,  its  achievements,  its  contributions  to  civili- 
zation, are  all  recalled;  and  against  this  background  the  chosen  writer 
seems  to  trace  his  lines  as  with  a  pencil  of  fire,  not  only  reveahng 
himself,  but  suggesting,  as  trait  after  trait  of  his  generation  starts 
into  distinctness,  a  thousand  illustrations  and  a  thousand  lessons. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  regarding  the  novice  chiefly  in  his  capac- 
ity as  explorer,  as  appropriator,  as  investigator,  without  particular 
reference  to  the  means  by  which  he  sliall  communicate  to  otiiers 
the  results  of  his  study,  or  by  which  he  shall  impress  upon  them  his 
convictions  and  inspire  them  with  his  enthusiasms.  We  may  now 
turn  to  consider  his  equipment  as  artist.  The  function  of  the  artist 
is  to  make  others  see  as  he  sees,  feel  as  he  feels.  His  primary-  con- 
cern is  with  means,  means  of  expression.  Every  good  teacher 
is  at  once  student  and  artist.  He  seeks  the  truth  —  truth  of  fact, 
truth  of  relation,  truth  of  feeling — but  he  seeks  it  that  he  may  convey 
it,  or  its  meaning  and  essence,  to  his  pupils.  He  must  gain  for  him- 
self, but  he  must  give  to  others.  The  artistic  side  of  his  nature  is 
no  less  important  than  the  acquisitive.     If  he  neglects  acquisition. 
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he  is  empty;  if  he  neglects  art,  he  is  dumb^  or  at  least  an  ineffective 
stammerer. 

Let  us  suppose  our  candidate  in  possession  of  an  ordered  mass 
of  literature,  greater  or  smaller,  of  tlie  constructive  and  other  prin- 
ciples which  this  literature  illustrates,  and  of  certain  clear  percep- 
tions concerning  the  character  of  English  civilization,  language,  and 
literature,  in  their  successive  epochs,  and  of  the  whole  process  by 
which  they  have  evolved;  what  is  the  next  thing  requisite?    Shall 
he  proceed  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  tell  his  class,  in  chrono- 
logical and  philosophical  sequence^  all  that  he  knows?    Or  is  there 
a  process  more  artistic,  and  consequently  more  practicable  than 
this?    He  has,  let  us  say,  a  concrete  problem:     he  has  to  prepare 
a  boy  for  college,  in  a  class  composed  largely  of  those  who  are  not 
going  to  college,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  he  is  anxious  to  impart 
English  in  a  way  that  shall  be  to  them  through  life  of  the  greatest 
value.    He  is  bound  to  certain  texts  as  the  nucleus  of  instruction; 
yet  he  has  conceptions  which  he  deems  of  importance,  and  which  do 
not,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  spring  spontaneously  and  inevitably  out 
of  a  study  of  those  texts;  —  what  is  he  to  do?    Or  his  problem  is 
different:     he  has  time  enough  for  those  texts,  but  not  for  an  inde- 
pendent   course    in    rhetoric,    an    independent    course    in    the' 
art    of    writing.       His     puzzle     is     insoluble?       No,     as     artist 
he    is    bound    to    solve    every    puzzle.       This    raises    the    whole 
question  of  method.    At  bottom,  this  is  a  question  of  psychology. 
How  is  the  human  spirit  best  approached,  most  easily  won,  stim- 
ulated to  the  most  profitable  self-activity  ?    It  is  especially  a  question 
of  juvenile  and  adolescent  psychology.     What  are  the  successive 
phases  through  which  the  nature  of  the  child  passes,  and  what  ap- 
peals most  strongly  to  it  in  each  successive  phase?     How,  while 
satisfying  the  legitimate  instincts  of  each  phase,  can  the  fullest  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  next  following  and  all  later  phases?     How 
far  shall  the  child-spirit  be  addressed,  and  how  far  the  one  universal 
human  spirit?     The  process  is  conditioned  also  by  the  particular 
object.     What  shall  I  aim  to  do  in  teaching  this  play  of  Shakspere, 
that  poem  of  Tennyson?    Out  of  the  vast  array  of  possible  trans- 
formations of  the  human  spirit  through  this  medium,  which  shall  I 
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make  the  dominant  one?  The  ultimate  aim  determines  the  proxi- 
mate aim.  The  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
human  soul  in  a  given  stage  of  its  development,  determines  the 
leading  modes  of  appeal  and  discipline.  All  training  in  method 
should  be  strictly  subsidiary  to  these  considerations^  and  trifling 
details  may  well  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Two  or  three 
general  principles  will,  I  think,  commend  themselves  to  experience 
and  reflection.  First,  the  teacher's  art  must,  in  its  lower  degree, 
cooperate  with  and  reinforce  that  of  the  author.  The  inferior  must 
not  be  at  cross  purposes  with  the  superior,  must  not,  with  whatever 
good  intentions,  blunt  or  confuse  what  the  author  has  left  keen  and 
lucid.  Secondly,  all  good  teaching  of  English  should  tend  to 
endow  the  pupil,  in  his  degree,  with  the  same  powers  which  I  am 
supposing  the  accomplished  teacher  to  possess.  It  must  make  him 
an  eager  student,  and  something  of  an  artist.  It  must  give  him  the 
best  as  a  standard^  and  enable  him  to  see  why  it  is  the  best.  It  must 
give  him  a  sense  of  the  increasing  purpose  which  runs  through  the 
ages. 

We  have  considered  the  first  point  in  the  teacher's  equipment  as 
artist,  the  means  by  which  he  evokes  in  another  mind  the  process 
of  self-activity  which  shall  lead  it  to  similar  acquisitions,  similar 
insight,  similar  powers.  Among  these  powers  is  that  of  self-expres- 
sion. The  most  typical  form  of  self-expression  is  through  writing. 
The  teacher  must  then  be  able  to  write  artistically,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  effect  a  proposed  impression  through  the  medium  of 
written  discourse.  This  power  he  will  g^n  in  some  measure 
through  the  various  disciplines  w^hich  have  been  already  considered. 
Through  familiarity  with  the  best  writers  he  will  secure  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  springs  which  actuate  the  human  soul,  and  with  the 
manner  in  which  those  springs  are  touched;  besides,  he  will  have 
appropriated,  almost  unconsciously,  the  choicest  and  most  expres- 
sive diction  which  those  authors  have  employed.  Through  the 
study  of  psychology  he  will  have  gained  a  still  clearer  view  of  the 
workings  of  the  spirit  of  man,  and  his  inquiries  into  the  art  of 
teaching  will  have  taught  him  a  wise  economy  in  the  employment 
of  the  means  bv  which  to  interest  others.    What  he  needs  in  addi- 
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tion  is  chiefly  practice  in  writing  —  practice,  which  will  render  that 
easy  in  the  doing  which  theory  had  already  made  intelligible.  He 
will  gain  a  certain  facility  in  narration,  description,  exposition,  per- 
suasion, and  even,  it  may  be,  in  the  composition  of  some  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  verse.  Thus  equipped,  he  will  know  how  to  direct 
the  incipient  efforts  of  his  own  pupils  to  much  better  purpose  than 
through  any  dependence  upon  school  manuals  of  the  art  of  com- 
position. -  • 

One  suggestion  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  teacher  should  be 
able  to  interpret  vocally  the  literature  with  which  he  deals.  He 
should  be  able,  without  producing  the  impression  of  effort  or  affec- 
tation, to  read  aloud  with  clearness  of  enundation,  rendering  the 
author's  meaning  and  suggesting  the  accompanying  sentiments,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  pleasure  to  his  auditors.  If  he  is  other- 
wise prepared  for  his  office,  this  will  require  nothing  save  the 
acquisition  of  intelligent  ideas  regarding  voice-production,  and  a 
reasonaible  cultivation  of  the  organ  of  speech  itself.  The  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  task,  the  spiritual  preparation,  will  have  been  suf- 
ficiently accompHsfied  in  the  other  ways  proposed. 

I  shall  assume  that  if  the  special  studies  and  training  I  have 
advocated  are  really  the  best,  this  fact  will  be  evident  without  fur- 
ther argument.  My  belief  in  their  practicability  rests  upon  the 
postulate  that  the  stress  has  been  laid  upon  that  which  is  vital  and 
fundamental,  on  the  quality,  not  upon  the  quantity,  of  acquisition. 
To  know  intimately  and  to  love  fervently  a  few  masterpieces;  to  be 
able  to  tell  why  each  is  a  masterpiece,  and  why  a  given  inferior  work 
is  not;  to  appreciate  what  are  the  main  currents  of  civilization,  the 
chief  modes  in  which  they  have  affected  our  own,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  reflected  in  the  representative  works  of  our  best 
authors;  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  what  can  best  be  imparted 
through  the  medium  of  a  given  piece  of  literature,  and  how  most 
fully  to  rouse  a  class  to  make  the  requisite  effort:  to  write  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  lucidity  and  effect;  and  to  read  aloud  as  well 
as  thousands  of  people  read  at  their  own  firesides:  this  is  all  that  I 
should  expect  of  those  who  are  to  teach  English  in  high  schools  anrl 
academies;  and  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  American  people 
is  for  any  long  time  satisfied  with  less. 
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Tnesdaj  afternoon,  June  28 

[Continued  from  Tocsd^f  Bomiog] 

3      m'HAT  9PRCIAL  STTDIES   AXD  TRAIXISTG   ABO%'E  THE  ACADEMIC 
VOtnnWi  ARE  PRACTICAI^LE  AMD  BEST  FOR  THOSE  IMTHO  ARE 
TO   TEACH   E!VGLI8H   I5r   HIGH   SCHOOLS  OR   ACADEMIES  f 

Charles  Davidson  ^Remarks  not  read) — It  is  well  that  one 
should  know  how  to  teach,  but  he  must  first  become,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  master  of  that  which  is  to  be  taught.  Knowledge  must  prc- 
cerlc  and  outrun  method.  In  the  reversal  of  this  order  is  found,  as 
I  think,  the  first  serious  defect  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  English. 
Xo  instruction  is  deeper  or  more  accurate  than  the  thought  and 
knr/wledge  of  the  instructor.  Nay,  I  would  go  farther.  Where  the 
.subject  abounds  in  detail,  the  master's  position  must  be  abo\'e  the 
subject  taught  that  he  may  distinguish  boundaries  and  fundamentals, 
lest  the  pupil  and  he  be  lost  in  the  mazes  of  their  study.  It  is  well 
tliat  the  teacher  should  know  the  handbooks  of  the  schoolroom,  the 
trK>ls  of  his  trade,  but  if  he  knows  nothing  more  how  can  he  give 
his  pupil  the  clue  to  labyrinths  in  which  he  himseH  can  not  see 
l>cyond  the  next  turning. 

It  has  been  a  prevalent  notion  among  public  school  doctrinaries 
that  the  teacher  should  scrutinize  with  care  every  square  inch  of 
territory  over  which  he  hopes  to  lead  the  child  and  should  so  prepare 
Uyr  each  petty  difficulty  that  nothing  may  be  left  to  personal  initia- 
tive when  emergencies  arise.  Provision  is  good,  but  he  who  dwells 
in  the  thickets  on  the  foot-hills  is  a  poor  guide  toward  those  faintly 
lined  paths  that  lead  surely  to  the  mountain's  top.  The  teachers 
of  Knglish,  perhaps  more  than  any  others,  have  been  the  victims  of 
a  false  theory.  Who  expects  a  teacher  of  grammar  to  know  more 
thian  is  found  between  the  covers  of  the  handbook  for  grammar 
grades?  It  has  been  deemed  sufficient  that  she  should  know  as 
much  as  she  is  expected  to  teach;  beyond  that  point,  her  thought 
luis  biHMi  directed  cliiefly  toward  method.  I  make  my  plea  for 
more  knowledge. 
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The  subject  of  English  is  threefold:  English  linguistics,  English 
literature,  English  composition.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  teacher  of  grammar  should  know  one  foreign  language 
for  purposes  of  comparison?  Yet  this  would  require  the  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  of  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  We 
hope  to  teach  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  all  those  facts 
of  grammar  that  are  as  clearly  presented  in  English  as  in  Latin.  Is 
it  possible  to  do  this  teaching  as  broadly  and  efficiently  in  one 
language  as  in  the  other  if  the  teachers  do  not  know  Latin?  Again, 
may  we  not  ask  that  those  who  are  to  teach  English  should  learn 
something,  at  first  hand,  of  its  life  and  development?  Grammar  is 
a  historical  science  and  English  grammar  is  the  result  of  continu- 
ous influences  whose  unbroken  record  for  a  thousand  years  we 
possess.  Ought  not  the  teacher  of  grammar  to  know  old  English? 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  normal  school  shall  at  least  offer  one 
year's  study  of  old  English  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  grammar 
in  the  upper  grades,  that  the  teacher's  horizon  may  extend  a  little 
farther  than  that  of  the  child? 

Our  literature  contains  the  ripest  thought  of  our  greatest  thinkers, 
thought  most  intimately  concerned  with  the  attitude  of  man  toward 
society  and  the  goals  of  human  endeavor,  yet  this  thought  is 
mingled,  in  the  presentation,  with  many  trivial  details,  the  accidents 
of  life.  Who  shall  lead  the  child  to  recognize  the  permanent  amid 
the  accidental,  if  not  the  teacher?  Here  is  a  demand  for  wide 
knowledge,  for  most  carefully  trained  powers  and  the  clearest  judg- 
ment. Not  that  all  the  fruits  of  analysis  and  experience  should  be 
showered  upon  the  child,  but  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  the 
mysteries  of  life  the  more  simply  and  clearly  do  we  discern  the  fun- 
damentals. The  student  of  broad  range  will  lead  the  child  more 
directly  and  with  less  bewilderment  because  he  knows  what  is  struc- 
tural and  enduring,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  ignore  details  that  are 
accidental  and  transitory.  The  teacher  should  know  English  litera- 
ture in  its  schools  and  varieties  rather  than  in  the  details  of  indi- 
vidual lives,  should  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  English 
thought  that  informs  it,  the  philosophies  that  have  given  it  color  and 
motive.    The  fields  of  thought  which  form  the  domain  of  the  student 
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of  literature  are  botmdkss  and  they  offer  the  richest  gleanings  for 
the  classrooTn,  but  the  teacher  who  has  been  narrowlv  trained  will 
be  unable  to  select  wisely.  An  artist  rarely  speaks  in  literature 
except  in  obedience  to  laws  of  art  or  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
50fne  theory  of  art  by  his  work.  He  chooses  the  form  that  seems 
to  him  most  appropriate  and  this  form  in  a  measure  determines  the 
content  that  he  will  present.  The  teacher  of  Uteratm^  should  under- 
stand the  theories  of  art-form  which  haye  molded  our  master- 
pieces; he  should  be  a  student  of  esthetics. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  of  English  must  train  her  pupils  in  the  art  of 
expression,  must  teach  composition  as  regards  both  theory  and 
practice.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  she  should  write  common, 
pedestrian  English  accurately?  We  do  not  wish  or  expect  to  make 
high  school  students  artists  in  prose  or  Terse,  but  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  able  to  write  sentences  of  clear  structtue,  to  organize 
paragraphs  well,  and  arrange  their  thoughts  in  logical  and  effective 
order;  yet  how  can  we  secure  this  result  if  the  teacher  writes  after 
a  fashion  learned  from  Caesar's  Commeniaries  or,  more  frequently, 
alas!  as  nature's  child,  untaught  by  rule  and  owing  nothing  to  the 
schools. 

The  necessities  of  the  situation  seem  to  demand  a  college  educa- 
tion in  which  English  shall  be  the  major  subject.  In  the  case  of 
most  persons,  the  necessary  skill  in  composition  can  not  be  won  in 
less  time  than  a  two-hour  course  extending  through  three  years,  a 
course  that  must  afford  a  wise  combination  oi  practice  and  theory. 
One  year,  at  least,  oi  old  English  is  essential  and  might  well  be 
supplemented  by  a  short  course  in  modem  grammar.  Not  less 
than  three  years  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  in 
accordance  with  some  well-considered  plan.  If,  in  addition,  one  or 
more  of  the  foreign  languages  is  mastered,  a  close  study  of  modem 
history  made,  and  some  attention  given  to  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  esthetics,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  four  years  of  a  college 
course  is  all  too  shc«t  for  the  preparation  that  the  earnest  teacher 
will  desire  that  he  may  become  in  truth  a  master  in  his  schoolroom. 

Does  this  seem  to  you  impracticable,  impossible?  Is  the  demand 
any  more  severe  than  that  now  made  upon  the  teacher  of  Greek  or 
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Latin?  Does  any  one  doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  educators,  the 
teachers  of  the  classics  should  be  college  bred  and  graduates  of  some 
course  in  which  instruction  in  English  has  been  a  prominent  factor? 
But  some  one  answers,  *  English,  you  know,  isn't  Greek,  everybody 
knows  English';  and  in  response  to  this  sentiment  the  classes  in 
EngHsh  are  given  to  the  latest  recruit  in  the  faculty.  Until  we 
believe  that  English  is  difficult  to  teach,  and  that  it  is  richly  worth 
teaching,  and  grant  to  the  teacher  of  English  the  same  recognition 
that  is  given  other  experts,  teachers  will  not  secure  the  training  they 
need,  nor  we  the  results  we  desire  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

Prof.  W:  G.  Ward — Prof.  Cook  has  divided  the  subject  into 
that  which  is  desirable  and  that  which  is  necessary.  I  agree  heartily 
with  all  he  has  said  as  to  what  is  necessary ;  what  then  shall  we  say 
about  that  which  is  desirable?  The  difficulty  is  this:  we  are  required 
to  develop  interest  in  a  subject  in  which  the  community  does  not 
require  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  of  all  things  this  is  the 
most  discouraging.  The  colleges  already  ofTer  preparation  for 
teachers  far  in  advance  of  public  demands.  The  EngKsh  courses 
have  been  for  a  long  time  the  most  difficult  in  all  the 
colleges  of  which  I  know  anything,  but  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  take  them.  Every  professor  has  been  pained  to  see  his 
students  who  have  been  specializing  in  English  compelled  to  teach 
German  or  French  or  something  else  and  to  take  English  only  as  a 
secondary  subject.  I  have  found  everywhere  in  the  secondary 
schools  an  astonishing  state  of  affairs:  e.  g.  a  man  teaching  English 
who  was  employed  to  teach  elocution  or  some  other  subject.  Any- 
one who  had  a  little  time  to  spare  was  assigned  to  teach  English  and 
you  aJl  know  what  the  result  has  been.  If  the  regents  are  now  to 
create  a  demand  for  English  w'e  begin  to  have  light  upon  our  prob- 
lem and  the  difficulties  grow  less.  Last  year  when  the  so-called  new 
requirements  of  the  regents  were  tried,  I  told  my  students  that  they 
ought  to  hold  a  jollification  since  there  would  now  be  a  demand  for 
their  work. 

Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The 
young  instructor  soon  discovers  that  he  is  unable  to  reproduce  the 
spirit  of  the  course  as  he  received  it.  He  would  like  to  give  the  same 
examination  paper  at  the  end  of  the  course,  but  he  is  entirely  unable 
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to  furnish  the  enthusiasm,  the  spirit  and  the  genius  which  belonged 
to  the  great  man  who  gave  the  course  to  him.  It  was  not  a  course 
in  philology  merely,  it  was  a  course  full  of  the  genuine  spirit  and 
influence  of  Kterature.  The  young  teacher  may  take  up  the  bio- 
graphical side  of  the  subject  or  he  may  hold  hard  by  philology  but 
you  rarely  find  him  giving  the  purely  literary  and  spiritual  side  of 
the  problem  for  the  reason  that  to  make  a  success  of  this  requires  a 
great  man.  The  neophyte  is  not  able  to  give  the  instruction  or  to 
reproduce  any  complete  phase  of  the  subject  as  he  received  it  from 
the  great  man. 

All  who  have  preceded  me  have  said  that  we  recognize  the  need 
of  niore  literature  but  where  are  you  to  find  the  willingness  to  em- 
ploy competent  teachers.  When  you  seek  an  interpreter  of  our 
great  literature  you  are  approaching  a  very  high  domain.  To 
begin  with,  the  man  who  can  make  a  success  of  the  teaching  of 
literature  must  be  in  some  sense  a  master  of  letters.  In  addition 
he  must  be  a  master  of  art,  not  simply  in  the  constructive  sense 
as  in  our  advanced  courses  in  composition;  he  must  be  a  master 
in  a  broader  sense  of  art  feeling  as  it  would  be  inculcated  by  a 
Ruskin.  You  know  how  far  you  must  range  to  find  such  a  man, 
but  without  these  qualities  he  is  unable  to  point  out  the  excellencies 
of  a  Dante,  a  Gothe  or  a  Shakspere.  He  must  know  the  harmony 
and  the  intricacy  of  music.  His  soul  must  respond  to  the  inspiration 
that  comes  to  the  musician.  He  need  not  know  the  technic  of  the  art 
but  he  must  have  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  its  forces  if  he  would 
know  the  rhythm  of  human  life,  as  did  Dante,  or  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  as  did  Milton. 

Then  how  many  other  qualifications  go  along  with  this  knowl- 
edge. One  might  have  all  the  above  and  still  lack  an  important  ele- 
ment, for  there  is  one  thing  better  than  music,  better  than  su-t,  better 
than  letters,  better  than  the  ability  to  interpret  the  philosophy  of  the 
life  of  the  past,  and  that  is  the  ability  to  measure  the  throbbing  pulse 
of  the  life  of  the  present.  To  teach  literature  we  must  know  life  and 
life  as  it  is  to-day.  We  need  the  magic  power  which  brings  the 
literature  of  the  past  into  living  touch  with  the  literature  of  to-day. 
Then  only  is  the  whole  range  of  literature  spread  out  before  us. 
That  would  be  the  ideal.    That  would  be  desirable. 
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CAH  ENGLISH  STUDY  IN  THB  HIGH  SCHOOL  BE  AS  WELL  ORGANIZED 
AND  EFFECTIVE  A  DISCIPLINE  AS  LATIN  AND  MATHEMATICS? 

Prin.  Arthur  Marvin  —  Whatever  I  say  should  be  construed  as 
jiertaining  only  to  high  school  work.  Moreover,  I  shall  use  the 
word  *  discipline  '  first  as  meaning  the  *  development  of  the  faculties 
by  instruction  and  exercise/  and  second,  in  a  broader  sense,  showing 
the  esthetic  value  of  English  as  compared  with  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics. Latin  and  mathematics,  when  correctly  taught,  cultivate 
the  powers  of  observation,  aid  in  the  development  of  the  logical 
faculty,  and  strengthen,  in  a  limited  degree,  the  power  of  original 
thinking  and  research. 

The  study  of  English  as  a  language,  distinct  from  its  literature, 
is  in  its  infancy.  Many  high  school  English  teachers  are  just 
banning  to  realize  that  there  are  English  dictionaries  as  well  as 
Latin  lexicons;  and  that,  if  they  are  to  make  their  work  a  success, 
they  must  insist  that  their  students  use  their  dictionaries.  The 
Latin  teacher  insists  that  the  student  shall  observe  accurately  not 
only  every  letter,  but  in  many  cases,  the  position  of  the  letter.  He 
insists  on  correct  pronunciation,  on  an  absolute  mastery  of  forms, 
and  that  the  long  and  short  vowels  shall  never  be  confused.  The 
student  plunges  into  his  Latin  grammar  and  lexicon,  and  does  as 
the  master  directs.  Does  the  English  teacher  insist  that  every 
letter  shall  be  mastered?  Has  he  used  his  English  dictionary  to 
learn  the  correct  pronunciation  and  derivation  of  every  word  in 
the  lesson?  Are  our  students  as  sure  of  the  forms  of  the  verbs  and 
pronouns  in  English  as  they  are  in  Latin?  Though  there  is  a  broad 
field  for  the  study  of  synonyms  and  homonyms  in  English,  how 
many  English  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity? 

Let  me  mention  a  few  possibilities  in  English  study  which  will 
aid  in  developing  the  powers  of  observation:  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin^  and  French  derivatives,  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Saxon 
element,  growth  and  change  in  the  form  and  meaning  of  words,  the 
metrical  study  of  English  poetry.  I  maintain,  then,  that  the  powers 
oi  observation  can  be  developed  as  well  by  the  study  of  English  as 
by  the  study  of  Latin  and  mathematics. 
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I  maintain,  next,  that  English  oflfers  as  many  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  one's  logical  powers  as  either  Latin  or  mathematics. 
Take,  for  example,  the  study  of  paragraph  structure  as  illustrated 
by  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton.  Tlie  student  may  be  taught  not 
only  that  the  essay  has  an  introduction,  three  main  divisions,  and  a 
conclusion,  but  he  may  also  learn  that  each  paragraph  usually  treats 
of  a  distinct  topic,  and,  if  he  carries  his  logical  study  still  farther,  he 
can  usually  find  a  reason  for  the  use  of  every  sentence  in  a  given 
paragraph.  Or,  in  the  study  of  Milton's  L'allcgro,  for  instance,  there 
are  innumerable  possibilities  open  to  the  English  teacher  for  the 
development  of  logical  power.  The  student  may  be  asked  for  the 
connotation  of  any  word,  the  structure  of  any  verse,  the  force  of  any 
figure  of  speech,  the  meaning  of  any  literary  or  historical  allusion, 
the  bearing  of  any  idea  or  passage  upon  the  poem  as  a  whole,  the 
truth  of  an  idea  to  nature  or  human  life.  My  experience  in  teaching 
English  poetry  is  that  the  more  carefully  and  skilfully  one  draws 
out  the  thought^  the  more  does  the  student  gain  not  only  in  power 
of  observation  and  in  logical  force,  but  also  in  poetic  spirit. 

In  his  Lectures  on  langunge  and  linguistic  method  in  the  school, 
Prof.  Laurie  outKnes  six  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  before  the 
student  should  attempt  original  essays.  These  steps  are  oral  com- 
position, transcription,  elementary  written  composition,  abridgment 
and  narrative  writing,  translation,  and  imitation.  If  this  work  is 
thoroughly  mastered  and  if  an  extensive  course  in  advanced  com- 
position, rhetoric,  and  paragraph  writing  is  also  covered,  there  will 
be  no  fear  that  the  student  may  fail  in  original  work. 

Is  there  a  higher  value  in  the  English  course  which  makes  such 
training  superior  to  that  of  Latin  and  mathematics?  I  use  now  the 
word  *  disciplinary '  as  meaning  educational  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  term.  English  is  a  most  copious  language,  and  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  can  be  expressed.  It  is  capable  of  a  high  polish,  and  it 
can  be  made  artistic.  English  literature  is  not  only  most  abundant, 
but  is  also  most  exalted  and  refined.  The  English  student  must 
grasp  the  thoughts  of  the  world's  most  eminent  men  and  women, 
and  the  process  tends  to  uplift,  to  elevate,  to  ennoble  liis  mind.    No 
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one  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  character  of  Milton^  or 
with  the  genius  of  Shakspere  without  being  a  better  man,  without 
being  a  better  woman. 

The  study  of  English  puts  the  student  in  closer  relation  with  his 
own  langtiage  and  with  his  own  literature.  Moreover,  he  finds  that 
it  is  only  by  the  hardest  kind  of  toil  that  he  can  attain  any  command 
of  English,  and  he  finds,  as  he  pursues  his  task^  that  fresh  beauties, 
fresh  delights,  await  him  at  every  turn.  The  student  finds  that  the 
thought  in  Burke's  speeches,  in  Macaulay's  essays^  and  in  poetry 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  can  not  be  grasped  by  a  mere  super- 
ficial reading  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  dictionary,  but  that  it 
can  be  mastered  only  by  the  most  diligent,  painstaking  application, 
which  involves  all  the  resources  of  his  being. 

As  educators,  we  hold  a  sacred  trust.  The  students  given  into  our 
care  should  be  prepared  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  nation 
which  has  recently  taken  to  itself  the  foremost  place  among  nations 
in  pointing  the  way  to  truth  and  liberty  for  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed.  As  the  years  go  by^  these  duties  of  citizenship  will 
become  more  and  more  arduous.  The  world  needs  more  cultured 
men,  more  cultured  women.  Where  can  we  find  higher  ideals  for 
our  boys  and  girls  than  in  English  literature?  Where  shall  we  find 
a  picture  of  brighter,  more  tender  womanhood  than  in  Shakspere's 
'  Rosalind';  where,  the  girl  of  14  who  is  transformed  through  the 
quickening  impulse  of  love  into  a  more  heroic  woman  than  'Juliet'; 
where,  a  woman  of  higher  intellectual  powers  and  of  greater  decision 
of  will  than  'Portia'?  Remember  that  'we  live  by  admiration, 
hope  and  love',  and  that  'we  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we 
see  it.' 

In  conclusion,  I  admit  that  Latin  and  mathematics  have  won  for 
themselves  a  well-deserved  place  in  the  high  school  course,  but  I 
aver  that  English,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  has  greater  dis- 
ciplinary possibilities  than  either  one,  and  I  believe  that  when  the 
English  teacher  has  the  years  of  special^  well-directed  training  that 
the  teacher  of  Latin  or  of  mathematics  must  have,  the  disciplinary 
possibilities  of  English  will  become  not  mere  probabilities  but 
reaUties. 
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Prof.  Herbert  G.  Lord.  —  I  shall  consider  the  disciplinary  value 
of  English  in  its  broader  aspect  —  its  effect  on  life.  As  I  under- 
stand literature,  it  is  the  application  of  ideas  to  life,  and  the  question 
is  whether  we  can  make  English  as  valuable  for  discipline  in  the 
high  school  as  Latin  or  as  mathematics.  My  point  is  that  we  can 
because  the  ideas  that  can  be  applied  to  life  through  English  arc 
such  as  can  not  be  applied  through  mathematics  or  Latin.  Dr 
Butler  said  this  morning  that  we  were  still  pagans.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ideas  of  Rome  and  of  Greece,  however  great  those 
ideas  may  be,  we  are  after  all  applying  the  ideas  of  an  ancient  and 
pagan  civilization  where  we  should  apply  those  of  a  modern 
Christian  civilization.  Then,  also,  the  method  by  which  they  are 
to  be  applied,  as  has  just  been  said,  concerns  the  modern  applica- 
tion of  them,  and  where  can  we  find  a  modern  race  that  has  so 
embodied  its  thought  in  its  literature?  Where  can  we  find  great 
ideas  so  successfully,  so  nobly  applied  to  modern  life  as  in  English 
literature?  I  am  not  afraid  to  compare  England  and  what  she  has 
given  us  of  art  in  literature  with  any  of  the  ancient  nations.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  say  that  above  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Virgil  and  Dante  we 
may  put  our  Shakspere,  American  as  well  as  English,  since  we  as 
well  as  the  English  are  of  that  stock,  and  as  inheritors  of  that  char- 
acter, that  spirit  and  that  civilization  we  need,  above  all,  the  applica- 
tion of  such  ideas  to  our  modern  life. 

The  question  is,  how  can  we  organize  our  high  school  teaching 
to  effect  this  discipline?  We  are  confronted  here,  as  one  of  our 
late  presidents  said,  by  a  condition  rather  than  a  theory.  In  the 
speeches  this  morning  concerning  the  teaching  of  English,  there 
was  a  large  degree  of  theory.  It  concerned  the  fitting  of  teachers 
for  the  future  rather  than  meeting  immediate  needs.  We  can  not, 
for  long  years,  be  furnished  with  ideal  teachers,  but  we  have  to  go 
into  our  high  schools  as  they  are  at  present  constituted  and  show 
the  teachers  of  English  literature  already  at  hand,  and  not  often  well 
equipped  how  they  can  render  effective  that  discipline  in  literature 
which  it  is  theirs  to  offer.  May  I  say  that  the  one  essential  thing, 
first  and  foremost,  the  condition  being  what  it  is,  is  to  convince  them 
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of  the  greatness  of  th«  subject  which  they  teach,  that  modern  life 
demands  what  English  literature  can  give,  that  American  life  de- 
mands it  and  that  those  great  ideas  which  have  constituted  England 
the  imperial  power  that  she  is,  which  place  the  Anglo-Saxon  people, 
we  believe,  at  the  head  of  all  civilizing  races  of  the  world  —  that 
those  great  ideas  are  the  best  for  modern  civilization  and  for  Ameri- 
can civilization,  placing  mathematics  below,  placing  Latin  below, 
placing  Greek  below.  We  want  culture  in  high  ideals,  which  I  deem 
to  be  the  highest  and  most  potent  of  influences,  for  alter  all,  what 
is  the  end  of  our  education?  To  make  a  man  capable  of  getting  his 
living?  As  was  said  this  morning  it  is  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  we 
may  add  to  these,  admiration,  hope  and  love.  We  must  live  by 
admiration,  not  of  ideas,  but  of  men,  and  we  come  into  contact  with 
the  essential  spirit  of  a  man  when  we  touch  him  in  literature.  In  no 
other  way  does  a  man  g^ve  himself  so  powerfully  to  other  men  as 
through  speech.  In  no  other  way  do  we  find  him  as  strongly  influ- 
encing life  as  in  literature,  and  most  of  all  do  we  find  him  strong  and 
powerful  and  wholesome  in  poetry.  And  when  we  have  presented 
to  us  great  ideas,  not  in  the  abstract  but  in  men  who  embody  in 
themselves  the  spirit  of  races,  when  we  have  those  great  ideas  de- 
fined and  related^  not  in  the  abstractions  of  silence  but  in  the  con- 
creteness  of  art  we  have  something  to  admire,  we  have  something 
to  love,  we  have  something  as  achieved  in  life  in  the  past  which  we 
can  hope  to  achieve  again  in  the  future. 

Now  just  let  me  say  one  word  more;  first,  on  the  aim  we  must 
have  in  view,  and  then  on  the  method  in  the  choice  of  literature.  The 
great  immediate  aim  is  to  inspire  in  our  pupils  a  delighted  interest  in 
literature  that  they  may  be  kept  in  after  life  constantly  in  close  con- 
tact with  those  sources  of  life  that  lie  embodied  in  our  literature. 
If  we  can  make  the  teacher,  as  Prof.  Ward  said,  alive  to  make 
others  alive^  we  have  contributed  the  greatest  thing  possible  to  the 
development  of  the  pupil.  Having  made  him  alive  with  interest  in 
literature  we  may  call  him  educated  even  if  we  can  do  nothing  more 
for  him,  for  he  is  put  in  contact  with  great  life.  This  granted,  the 
method  is  readily  determined.  It  is  so  far  as  possible  to  remedy 
defects  of  endowment  and  training  in  teachers;  to  inspire  the  teach- 
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ers  now  on  the  field  with  deKght  in  their  subject,  with  conviction  of 
its  power  and  its  worth,  so  that  having  something  of  an  apostolic 
fervor  they  may  go  into  their  classrocwns  and  in  turn  inspire  their 
pupils. 

Just  a  word  on  the  choice  oi  literature,  for  so  much  depends  upon 
this :  the  choosing  of  that  literature  which  sihall  kindle  the  pupil  into 
life,  the  putting  into  his  hands  or  conveniently  within  his  reach  the 
right  books  at  the  right  time.  This  is  to  complete  the  discipline 
of  literature  in  our  schools  —  difficult  to  thoroughly  accomplish  in 
the  class.  To  start  the  boy  in  the  class,  then  to  give  him  just  the 
•  book  he  needs,  to  keep  ready  to  his  hand  book  after  book  as  he 
needs  them,  that  he  may  leave  school  with  one  taste  determined, 
the  taste  for  good  literature,  which  makes  him  able  to  live  heart 
to  heart  with  the  great  sources  of  life  in  the  world,  this  is,  I  believe, 
to  confer  on  him  a  blessing  that  no  discipline  in  mathematics  or  the 
ancient  classics  can  give  him.  In  some  way  the  high  school  teacher 
of  to-day  may  be  helped  to  do  this  great  work,  till  a  more  thor- 
oughly equipped  teacher  arrives,  master  of  the  as  yet  little  developed 
science,  and  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all  the  arts — ^the  science 
and  the  art  of  pedagogy. 

Matilda  T.  Karnes —  English  study  in  the  high  school,  not  only 
can  be  as  well  organized  and  effective  a  discipline  as  Latin  and 
mathematics,  but  to  my  mind  has  far  greater  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  mind  and  soul  development  than  either,  since  aside  from 
the  '  setting  up '  exercises  in  syntax  analysis  and  rhetoric  which 
demand  daily  drill,  there  are  almost  infinite  resources  in  it,  for 
unraveling  the  tangled  web  of  the  student's  experiences,  and  also 
for  measuring  his  own  life  with  its  impulses,  eflforts,  and  results, 
against  the  ideal  creations  of  master  minds.  » 

In  the  short  time  allowed  me,  I  can  not  do  more  than  touch  on  a 
few  of  the  salient  points  in  my  subject.  I  would  begin  at  once  by 
suggesting  that  something  be  done  to  bring  the  student  and  his 
English  into  closer  and  more  sympathetic  relations.  One  step 
toward  this  result  would  be  the  elimination  of  the  term  '  composi- 
tion '  from  the  course  of  study,  that  term  that  carries  in  its  train  the 
history  of  so  many  fruitless  struggles  to  make  something  out  of 
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nothing.  In  schools  in  which  composition  is  rated  as  an  extra, 
apart  from  advanced  English,  rhetoric,  literature  and  allied  subjects, 
the  student  has  vague  ideas  as  to  what  composition  really  is.  Natiu"- 
ally  he  is  shy  of  the  stranger,  and  much  of  his  work  is  perfunctory. 
Teacher  and  pupils  are  often  at  variance  as  to  what  end  should  be 
sought  in  composition  writing.  Without  intending  to  be  unduly 
critical  I  would  offer  as  a  reason  for  this  misunderstanding  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  our  English  teachers  do  not  understand  and 
s^preciate  the  science  which  Kes  at  the  basis  of  composition  work, 
and  which  is  as  teachable  and  understandable  as  any  mathematical 
science.  I  shall  leave  out  of  the  question  the  factor  inspiration, 
which  should  be  incidentally  niu'sed  into  life,  but  which,  in  ele- 
mentary work,  should  never  be  reHed  upon  as  a  promoter  of 
thought.  The  traditional  rule,  '  The  best  way  to  learn  to  write,  is 
to  write '  does  not  work  well  with  immature  students,  unless  the 
application  of  the  rule  is  accompanied  with  judicious  criticism,  for 
much  writing  without  intelligent  criticism  and  correction  of  faults, 
but  emphasizes  the  pupil's  irr^^larities. 

As  English  teachers,  we  are  not  doing  enough  for  our  pupils,  in 
showing  them  how  to  make  their  thoughts  grow.  We  have  been 
spending  valuable  time  in  tearing  to  pieces  poor  miserable  pro- 
ductions with  little  or  no  thought  in  them,  and  when  we  have 
written  on  the  essays,  *  Put  more  thought  into  your  work',  we  have 
felt  that  we  have  done  our  duty,  but  how  do  the  boys  feel  about  it? 
They  probably  put  as  much  thought  into  their  work  as  they  could 
command,  and  where  they  are  to  get  more  is  a  problem  to  them. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have  been  laying  much  stress  on 
the  building  of  paragraphs,  and  the  students  have  relished  the  work. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  them,  that  paragraphs  might  be  built  in  eight 
different  ways,  to  say  nothing  of  the  endless  variety  produced  by  a 
combination  of  methods,  and  also,  it  was  interesting  to  them  to 
discover  that  the  paragraph-theme  often  furnished  a  clue  to  the  best 
method  of  development.  Although  it  has  been  possible  to  create 
an  interest  in  this  scientific  work,  I  have  found  that  the  interval  of 
two  weeks  between  recitations,  has  done  much  to  efface  class  im- 
pressions, and  on  the  whole,  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactorv. 
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After  studying  the  situation,  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  three- 
year  course  in  English  as  outKned  in  the  Academic  syllabus.  It 
seems  to  me  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ideal  course  that  we  can 
hope  for  at  this  stage,  and  so  fruitful  is  it  in  the  legitimate  scope  of 
English,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  abolishment  of  advanced  English, 
rhetoric,  literature  and  composition  as  independent  studies,  would 
be  a  clear  gain  to  the  English  cause.  The  three-year  course  intel- 
ligently worked  out  through  daily  recitations,  should  bring  rich 
harvests,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  the  English  teachers,  I  fear  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  do  intelligent  work  without  direction  and 
instruction.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  many 
of  us,  personal  experience  should  have  weight,  and  hence  I  feel  that 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  acknowledge  the  unmeasured 
good  that  came  to  me  a  year  ago,  through  my  correspondence  work 
with  Dr  Davidson  of  the  regents'  office.  With  truth  I  can  record 
that  I  gained  more  insight  into  the  science  of  composition  writing, 
than  I  had  been  able  to  evolve  in  all  my  previous  efforts,  and  the 
personal  supervision  of  my  themes  which  resulted  in  sharp  and  sug- 
gestive criticism  was  most  helpful  to  me  in  weighing  the  work  of 
my  own  students. 

In  studying  the  English  question,  we  must  consider  the  case  of 
the  average  teacher  and  average  student,  for  while  the  work  of  ex- 
ception teachers  —  to  a  certain  extent  —  may  bear  the  stamp  of 
legitimacy,  that  result  in  a  majority  of  cases,  doubtless,  was  due  to 
the  personal  power  of  the  teacher  rather  than  to  scientific  methods 
which  might  pass  from  teacher  to  •student  and  from  student  to 
those  following  him. 

It  seems  .to  me  that  definite  and  decisive  steps  should  be  taken  to 
improve  the  work  of  our  department.  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  teachers  of  at  least  the  first  and  second  years  in  English,  need 
their  work  planned  for  them,  and  also,  that  they  need  personal 
supervision  in  carrying  out  the  plans.  If  the  teachers  could  do  the 
work  of  their  respective  grades  under  criticism,  a  foundation  for 
more  intelligent  teaching  would  be  insured.  As  it  is,  we  have  no 
generally  recognized  scientific  basis  for  our  work,  and  till  this 
foundation  is  laid^  we  shall  have  no  surety  that  improvements  will 
be  permanent. 
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THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATION  LAW 

BY  CHARLES  Z.  LINCOLN,  CHAIRMAN  N.  Y.  STATUTORY  REVISION 

COMMISSION 

A  distinguished  educator  of  this  state  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago, 
'  We  are  just  beginning  to  comprehend  the  problem  of  education '. 
The  evolution  of  this  problem  has  certainly  been  marked  in  the  last 
few  years,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  subjects  and  processes  of  edu- 
cation, but  in  legislation  affecting  educational  affairs.  The  idea  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  all  its  members  has  only  recently 
taken  firm  root  with  us,  and  even  now  the  principles  underlying 
state  education  seem  not  to  be  fully  comprehended.  State  education 
is  not  primarily  fostered  on  principles  oi  charity  or  benevolence,  but 
on  the  cold,  selfish  principle  of  self-preservation.  The  state  can  not 
afford  to  let  its  children  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  so 
undertakes  to  fit  them  to  become  good  citizens. 

Laws  usually  reflect  the  social  conditions  of  the  time,  and  the 
development  of  the  educational  spirit,  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  may  be  studied  from  legislation,  as  well  as  from  positive 
institutions  of  society.  Early  educational  legislation  in  this  state 
was  scanty,  and  showed  a  very  inadequate  comprehension  of  the 
objects  sought.  Most  of  our  political  institutions  are  inherited,  and 
many  of  our  social  institutions  have  come  down  to  us  from  former 
generations,  but  our  educational  system  is  essentially  modem.  It 
began  with  the  creation  of  the  University,  which  was  given  general 
supervision  of  colleges,  academies  and  schools,  with  the  right  of 
visitation  and  inspection,  and  of  making  ordinances  for  their  govern- 
ment and  administration. 

At  that  time,  1784  and  1787,  the  common  school  system  had  not 
been  established.  Indeed  the  development  of  the  common  school 
idea  in  this  state  was  slow.  The  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  were 
friends  of  education,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  much  in  evidence  in 
the  official  correspondence  and  in  public  administration,  but  from 
the  English  occupation  in  1664  to  1795,  a  period  of  131  years,  there 
was  no  provision  made,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  for 
any  general  system  of  education.     Legislation  on  the  subject  of 
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schools  during  the  colonial  period  was  very  limited,  and  was  con- 
fined to  the  establishment  of  a  few  schools  for  instruction  in  par- 
ticular subjects,  and  for  special  classes  of  persons.  It  was  only 
after  great  effort  that  the  legislature  in  1795  was  persuaded  to  enact 
a  general  school  law,  and  the  experimental  character  of  the  legis- 
lation is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  statute  was  limited  to  five 
years.  After  the  expiration  of  this  statute  the  governors  for  several 
years  persistently  urged  the  legislature  to  establish  a  general  system 
of  common  schools^  but  it  was  not  till  1812  that  a  system  was 
established  which  has  grown  and  expanded  till  it  has  become  the 
common  school  system  of  to-day;  and  yet  it  is  only  within  a  recent 
period  that  the  schools  have  been  absolutely  free.  Schools  were 
declared  free  in  1851,  but  property  was  not  generally  made  subject 
to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  it  was  not  till  1867  that  the 
rate-bill  was  abolished,  and  all  school  expenses  made  a  charge  on 
property.  This  did  not  complete  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  in  1894  the  common  schools  were  put  into  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  legislature  was  commanded  to  provide  for  their 
maintenance. 

« 

University  supervision  has  continued  to  grow,  and  has  expanded 
far  beyond  the  original  conception,  including  now  not  only  the 
private  educational  institutions  from  the  first  embraced  in  the  Uni- 
versity, but  also  reaching  down  into  the  common  schools.  Our 
predecessors  began  at  the  top  to  build  the  educational  system,  and 
it  was  nearly  30  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  University 
before  a  permanent  general  system  of  education  was  fully  estab- 
lished. The  development  of  the  subject  has  been  spasmodic,  and 
not  always  satisfactory  nor  consistent,  and  this  result  may  be  attrib- 
utable to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  dual  character  of  educational 
legislation. 

The  original  University  idea  seems  to  have  embraced  only  insti- 
tutions existing  on  private  foundations,  and  supported  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  by  tuition  or  other  private  contributions.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  University  now,  but  the  expan- 
sion of  our  educational  system,  and  the  development  of  the  subject 
of   libraries   and   technical   and   professional   schools^   has  almost 
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necessarily  tended  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  University,  and  in- 
clude in  its  administration  subjects  unknown  a  century  ago. 

The  establishment  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  and 
the  development  of  its  power,  authority  and  influence  till  it  has 
reached  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  present  day,  has  made  it 
almost  imperative  that  its  jurisdiction  should  extend  beyond  the 
primary  schools.  The  general  jurisdiction  of  public  education 
vested  in  this  department  precludes  the  idea  of  elementary  education 
only,  and  by  giving  it  control  of  the  entire  common  school  system 
with  unrestricted  jurisdiction  of  its  administration,  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools,  the  power  to  license  teachers  in  all  the 
public  schools,  and  the  right  to  use  institutions  in  the  University 
for  specified  purposes,  show  an  apparent  design  of  the  l^slature  to 
use  both  the  University  and  the  department  of  public  instruction 
somewhat  indiscriminately  as  instrumentalities  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  education,  covering  the  entire  field  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  college. 

The  state  superintendent  is  not  only  the  head  of  his  department, 
but  he  is  also  a  regent;  so  that  he  combines  in  himself  attributes  of 
authority  in  both  the  great  educational  departments.  He  is  the  con- 
necting Knk  between  them,  and  not  only  may  direct  the  affairs  of 
his  own  department,  embracing  nearly  all  our  pubUc  school  system, 
but  may  aJso  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  thereby  touches  our  educational  system  at  both  ex- 
tremes, and  in  him  the  kindergarten  and  the  college,  and  all' inter- 
mediate schools,  find  an  official  representative.  He  represents 
primary,  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education.  I  know  of 
no  other  public  officer  who  sustains  this  peculiar  relation  to  the 
schools,  and  the  significance  of  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  considering  the  adjustment  of  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  super- 
vision between  the  two  departments.  The  superintendent  occupies 
a  double  relation  to  many  questions,  and  must  look  at  them  from 
two  standpoints,  namely,  from  that  of  the  common  school,  and  also 
of  the  University,  unless  he  considers  the  office  of  superintendent 
the  principal  thing,  and  the  office  of  regent  merely  an  incident.  If 
controversies  arise  between  the  two  departments,  his  inclination  will 
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quite  naturally  be  to  take  care  of  his  own  department  first.  But 
his  position  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  take  a  more  judicial  view 
of  many  questions  than  the  representative  of  one  department  only; 
and  by  making  him  ex  officio  a  regent,  the  legislature  evidently 
intended  to  tie  the  two  departments  together. 

The  process  of  evolution  going  on  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
college  has  made  new  legislation  necessary,  and  one  result  is  that 
our  school  laws  have  become  greatly  confused,  and  they  seriously 
need  revision.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  our  entire  public 
school  system  should  be  embraced  in  one  law,  to  be  known  as  '  the 
education  law',  including  the  common  school,  and  all  its  adjuncts, 
the  state  University,  libraries,  and  Cornell  university. 

I  took  up  this  subject  last  year  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  bill  for 
submission  to  the  legislature  at  its  late  session.  After  only  a  brief 
examination  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  impracticable  to  try  to 
prepare  a  revision  bill  in  the  usual  manner,  that  is,  by  collating  the 
statutes  and  arranging  them  for  a  new  law  without  material  altera- 
tion. It  seemed  to  me  necessary  practically  to  rewrite  the  entire 
school  law.  Only  a  few  sections  of  the  former  law  will  be  found 
unchanged  in  this  bill,  yet  it  contains  nearly  all  the  present  law.  A 
more  scientific  arrangement  of  the  subject  has  been  attempted,  and  ^ 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  cut  up  sections  and  change  their  positions 
and  restate  the  law,  but  the  principles  of  the  present  law  are  gener- 
ally retained.  The  present  provisions  relating  to  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  school  commissioners,  school  districts  and  local 
administration  generally,  are  unchanged  in  substance,  though  re- 
written. The  present  district  system  has  been  continued,  with  only 
slight  modifications.  The  University  law  received  substantially  the 
same  treatment^  but  there  is  less  tnodification  here  than  in  the  com- 
mon school  part  of  the  bill,  for  the  reason  that  the  University  law 
was  revised  in  1892,  while  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  a  general 
revision  of  the  common  school  law  since  1864.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  remove  ambiguities,  avoid  repetitions,  condense  the 
language,  and  combine  provisions  mutually  applicable  to  different 
parts  of  administration,  and  make  a  logical,  clear,  orderly  statement 
of  the  law,  so  plain  that  a  layman  can  administer  it  without  difficulty. 
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The  common  school  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  entire  system, 
and  the  development  is  from  that  upward  till  the  culmination  is 
reached  in  higher  education  under  the  supervision  of  the  University. 
The  proposed  bill  deals  with  the  subject  of  school  districts;  dis- 
trict officers;  union  schools;  district  meetings;  school  houses  and 
sites;  finance;  apportionment  and  distribution  of  the  free  school 
fund;  compulsory  education;  teachers  qualifications^  certificates  and 
contracts;  teachers  institutes  and  training  classes;  normal  schools; 
text-books  and  special  instruction;  indian  schools;  trusts  for 
schools;  gospel  and  school  lots;  fines  and  penalties;  instruction  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  mutes;  school  commissioners,  their  election, 
powers  and  duties;  department  of  public  instruction;  Cornell  uni- 
versity; the  state  University;  libraries  and  miscellaneous  provisions. 
Some  changes  are  proposed  in  the  system,  one  of  which  relates  to 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  instruction  of  these  unfortunates  should  be  treated  purely 
as  an  educational  matter,  under  direct  charge  of  the  state,  and  the 
plan  here  proposed  contemplates  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the 
state  school  at  Batavia  and  in  the  New  York  school  for  the  blind, 
which  although  a  private  institution,  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  state  agency  for  this  purpose.  There  are  eight  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  conveniently  distributed 
through  the  state,  and  the  plan  proposes  that  a  contract  be  made 
with  these  institutions  by  the  state  superintendent  for  instruction 
therein  of  deaf-mute  children  of  school  age.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  local  school  authorities  report  to  the  state  superintendent 
each  year  the  blind  and  the  deaf-mute  children  in  their  respective 
districts.  This  will  enable  the  department  to  obtain  statistics  of  the 
number  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  instruction  under  this  provision. 
Applications  for  admission  to  an  institution  are  to  be  made  to  the 
school  authorities,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent, who  will  assign  a  child  to  the  proper  school;  but  it  is  also 
provided  that  a  parent  or  guardian  making  application  for  instruc- 
tion under  this  article,  may  select  a  school  to  which  he  wishes  a 
child  sent,  and  the  superintendent  must  designate  such  school,  if 
it  is  under  contract,  and  has  suitable  accommodations.    There  is  no 
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State  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  hence  we 
are  compelled  to  employ  private  agencies  for  this  purpose. 

Under  this  plan,  application  for  admission  to  one  of  these  institu- 
tions either  for  the  blind  or  for  deaf  mutes  need  not  be  made  through 
officers  connected  with  the  poor  department,  but  these  children  are 
given  in  the  way  proposed,  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  consti- 
tution to  children  who  can  see  and  hear;  and  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that 
the  state  is  as  much  bound  to  furnish  instruction  to  these  unfortu- 
nates as  to  the  more  fortunate  children  who  can  attend  the  common 
schools.  While  these  institutions,  except  the  school  at  Batavia,  are 
private,  and  not  under  direct  control  of  the  state,  or  any  department 
of  the  state  government,  they  have  nevertheless  become  to  a  lai^e 
extent  essentially  public  institutions.  The  reports  show  that  out  of 
1467  pupils  in  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  in  1896,  29  were  free, 
and  33  were  instructed  at  private  expense.  It  also  appears  that 
during  that  year  four  of  these  institutions  received  nothing  for 
private  instruction,  and  the  aggregate  amount  for  this  purpose  re^ 
ceived  by  all  of  them  was  less  than  i  %  of  the  whole  amount  received 
from  the  state  and  from  counties.  The  state  superintendent  is  given 
supervision  of  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  these  institutions  and  may 
visit  and  examine  them  at  any  time. 

The  subject  of  instruction  in  public  schools  has  also  received 
attention.  The  present  law  does  not  prescribe  any  course  of  in- 
struction in  these  schools,  except  that  the  compulsory  law  requires 
attendance  on  instruction  at  a  school  in  which  certain  specified 
subjects  are  taught.  I  think  the  state  should  prescribe  a  course  of 
required  instruction,  leaving  instruction  in  other  subjects  to  the 
discretion  of  the  school  authorities  and  the  teacher.  This  bill  pro- 
poses required  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  drawing,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  American  history,  civics,  good  behavior  and  good 
morals;  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  good  morals, 
the  Bible  may  be  read  either  as  part  of  the  school  exercises  or  other- 
wise; and  such  reading  may  be  from  any  version,  but  must  be  with- 
out note  or  comment. 

Statutes  authorizing  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools 
are  not  new  in  this  state.    In  1844  ite  reading  was  atuthorized  in  the 
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city  of  New  York.  This  provision  of  law  was  repeated  in  1851,  and 
continued  in  the  revised  charter  of  1882.  In  1897  the  Greater  New 
York  charter  reenacted  the  same  provision  for  the  new  city,  which 
contains  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  the  population  of  the  state.  The 
pending  bill  extends  this  provision  throughout  the  state,  and  I  think 
it  is  in  accord  with  the  best  sentiment  of  the  day,  concerning  the 
proper  scope  of  popular  education. 

The  subject  of  libraries  has  also  received  special  consideration, 
and  the  law  has  been  entirely  rewritten.  It  is  intended  to  embrace 
here  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  regents  all  public  libraries, 
making  the  state  library  a  nucleus  of  the  whole  system.  The  law 
libraries  are  included  for  the  first  time.  They  are  either  district  or 
appellate  division  libraries,  furnished  by  the  state,  and  should  I 
think  be  placed  under  the  same  supervision  as  the  state  law  library, 
which  is  under  the  regents.  This  plan  will  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  local  supervision  by  the  judges^  but  it  concentrates  all  these 
libraries  in  one  system,  and  makes  them  a  part  of  the  state  law 
library.  Provisions  in  the  present  law  for  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  other  local  free  libraries  have  been  broadened  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the  whole  system  on  a  higher  plane, 
with  clear,  simple  rules  for  the  organization,  supervision  and  main- 
tenance of  local  libraries  throughout  the  state.  Certain  school  dis- 
trict reference  libraries  are  still  continued  under  supervision  of  the 
state  superintendent,  but  the  whole  system  should,  I  think,  as  fast 
as  practicable,  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  regents. 

The  University  and  the  department  of  public  instruction  touch 
each  other  at  various  points,  and  sometimes  the  lines  of  supervision 
cross  each  other.  In  1853  the  legislature  authorized  the  creation  of 
union  free  schools,  but  they  continued  practically  common  schools, 
differing  only  in  the  details  of  administration.  The  demand  for 
academic  instruction  beyond  that  which  the  limited  number  of  pri- 
vate academies  could  furnish  led  the  legislature  at  the  same  time 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  academic  departments  in  union 
schools;  but  as  these  schools  are  only  common  schools  of  a  some- 
times higher  grade,  the  result  has  been  that  the  regents  possess 
authority  to  go  into  this  class  of  common  schools  and  assume  super- 
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Vision  coordinate  in  some  respects  with  that  possessed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  The  consequence  is  that  in  a  large 
number  of  schools  there  is  a  double  supervision,  with  a  double 
appropriation  and  distribution  of  public  funds,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  will  arise,  if 
not  actual  friction,  concerning  methods  and  details  of  administration. 

One  of  the  objects  to  be  earnestly  sought  in  the  proposed  revision 
is  the  establishment  of  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
departments.  Absolute  consolidation  is  probably  not  practicable  at 
this  time.  Both  departments  must,  therefore,  be  continued,  but  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  each  should  be  clearly  defined.  The  department 
of  public  instruction  regulates  the  admission  of  state  pupils  to  Cor- 
nell university,  and  may  use  academic  institutions  for  training 
classes.  It  also  has  general  supervision  of  boards  of  education  in 
union  free  school  districts,  and  the  administration  of  school  affairs 
in  such  district,  notwithstanding  the  right  of  visitation  of  academic 
departments  therein  by  the  regents.  Teachers  in  high  schools  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  regents  are  also  licensed  by  the  state 
superintendent,  and  some  libraries  receive  aid  by  way  of  both 
departments. 

I  think  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  a  system  of  single 
supervision,  and  the  point  at  which  the  problem  presents  itself  most 
seriously  relates  to  academic  departments  in  union  schools.  The 
right  of  supervision  by  the  University  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  above  the  common  school  as  ordinarily  understood,  will 
probably  not  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
department  of  public  instruction  of  the  common  schools,  will  also  be 
conceded ;  but  there  comes  a  time  in  many  school  districts  when  the 
people  want  broader  opportunities,  and  are  willing  to  establish  and 
pay  for  academic  instruction  in  the  home  school.  The  question  is, 
who  should  have  supervision  of  this  instruction?  The  most  frequent 
answer  to  this  question  would  probably  be,  if  the  instruction  is 
academic,  the  supervision  should  be  in  that  department  of  education 
which  exercises  general  supervision  of  academic  affairs.  This  would 
mean  that  the  University  should  continue  supervision,  or  at  least 
visitation,  of  these  academic  departments.    But  the  fact  should  not 
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be  overlooked  that  in  many  union  schools  in  which  academic  depart- 
ments  are  established,  there  is  no  real  line  of  distinction  between 
academic  and  other  departments.  That  is,  it  frequently  happens 
that  teachers  instruct  classes  in  various  departments  of  the  school, 
including  academic  as  well  as  others,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  locate  the 
academic  department  as  such  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
departments  of  the  school.  This  necessarily  leads  to  double 
supervision. 

After  considerable  study  of  this  subject  I  have  concluded  to  sug- 
gest that  supervision  by  the  University  be  abandoned  in  all  academic 
departments  in  union  schools  which  are  not  entirely  distinct  from 
other  departments  of  the  school,  or  in  other  words,  the  supervision 
of  the  University  should  be  limited  to  academic  departments  char- 
tered or  otherwise  designated  as  high  schools,  with  a  distinct  corps 
of  teachers  and  an  independent  four-year  course  of  instruction,  so 
arranged  either  in  separate  rooms  or  otherwise,  that  such  high 
school  is  clearly  distinguishable  and  distinct  in  all  respects  from  all 
other  departments  in  the  school.    This  means  the  abandonment  by 
the  University  of  a  large  number  of  academic  departments;  and  the 
suggestion  leads  to  two  other  questions:  first,  are  the  regents  will- 
ing to  give  up  these  mixed  academic  departments;  and  second,  if 
they  are  given  up,  is  the  department  of  public  instruction  ready  to 
take  up  the  academic  work  and  carry  it  forward  in  its  true  spirit? 
It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  these  academic  departments  should  not  only 
be  continued,  but  their  creation  in  other  schools  encouraged.    This 
means  an  enlargement  of  the  activity  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  by  taking  on  work  that  is  ordinarily  academic  in  its 
character,  but  so  combined  with  the  general  work  of  the  common 
schools  that  an  actual  separation  is  impracticable.    I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  other  solution  of  the  problem,  but  if  one  better  than 
this  can  be  found,  it  will  be  welcome.    If  this  suggestion  is  adopted, 
the  regents  would  have  complete  supervision  of  the  subject  of  in- 
struction in  the  high  school  department,  and  as  a  corollary  to  this, 
It  would  probably  follow  that  the  regents  should  be  given  authority 
to  license  teachers  for  these  high  schools.    It  is  perhaps  not  neces- 
sary to  make  any  change  in  the  appointment  of  scholars  to  Cornell 
university,  nor  as  to  teachers  training  classes  in  academic  schools. 
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As  a  general  proposition  the  department  of  public  instruction 
should  have  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  schools  free  to  the  pub- 
lic, supported  by  public  money,  by  general  taxation  or  from  the 
free  school  fund  and  local  taxation;  including  kindergartens,  ele- 
mentary, common,  primary,  grammar  and  union  schools  (except 
independent  high  school  departments  in  union  schools,  as  already 
indicated)  training  classes  for  teachers,  and  normal  schools.  This 
group  of  schools,  with  the  exception  of  academic  departments,  is 
now  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  superintendent.  They  are 
open  to  all  children  of  the  state,  and  their  income  is  almost  exclu- 
sively limited  to  taxation  or  other  public  sources,  except  occasional 
tuition  from  non-residents. 

This  will  leave  to  the  University  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of 
higher  education,  including  independent  high  school  departments 
in  union  schools,  academies,  professional  and  technical  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  qualifications  for  professions,  museums,  libra- 
ries, home  education  and  university  extension.  This  would  seem  to 
afford  a  wide  field  of  activity  and  usefulness  for  the  University,  and 
the  separation  here  indicated  would  probably  remove  all  occasion 
of  conflict  or  irritation  between  the  two  departments. 

The  suggested  abandonment  by  the  regents  of  mixed  academic 
departments  in  union  schools  simply  means  that  this  branch  of 
educational  work  in  these  schools  will  be  placed  wholly  under  the 
charge  of  the  state  superintendent;  but,  as  already  suggested,  he  is 
one  of  the  regents,  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  their  cooperation, 
advice  and  experience;  and  when  such  a  department  develops  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  its  erection  into  an  independent  department,  it  will 
then  become  the  special  care  of  the  University,  of  which  the  super- 
intendent is  also  a  member.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  department  of 
public  instruction  can  not  do  this  work,  and  assist  higher  education 
by  encouraging  the  intermediate  academic  work.  If  the  regents 
and  the  department  can  agree  on  this  or  some  other  feasible  plan, 
its  provisions  can  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  before  it  is  introduced, 
and  will  probably  be  approved  by  the  legislature. 

We  are  becoming  an  urban  people.  We  have  39  cities,  one  of 
which  is  the  second  city  in  the  world,  and  we  have  421  incorporated 
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viUages,  several  of  which  are  larger  than  the  smaller  cities.  Statis- 
tics recently  obtained  justify  the  expectation  that  the  next  national 
census,  to  be  taken  in  1900,  will  show  that  75%  of  our  people  live  in 
cities  and  villages.  Cities  present  social  problems  unknown  to  the 
country,  and  the  concentration  of  population  may  compel  us  to 
change  our  point  of  view  of  the  educational  system,  and  instead  of 
regarding  the  country  school  district  as  the  chief  primary  element, 
we  may  be  obliged  to  work  out  our  educational  plans  in  the  future 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  city  and  village.  Several  hundred  dis- 
tricts contain  so  few  school  children  that  their  continued  independ- 
ent existence  seems  hardly  practicable.  One  important  feature  of 
the  pending  bill  is  the  provision  for  the  consolidation  of  weak  dis- 
tricts, and  the  concentration  of  their  financial  and  education  ener- 
gies in  one  strong,  central  administration.  The  township  system  is 
not  recommended,  because  consolidation  should  be  worked  out  on 
principles  of  convenience,  and  not  according  to  any  fixed  geographic 
lines. 

The  Constitutional  convention  of  1894  gave  serious  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  education.  It  was  my  fortune  in  that  body  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  state  board 
of  education,  but  the  time  did  not  seem  to  be  ripe  for  it,  and  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  was  to  establish  both 
the  University  and  the  common  school  in  the  constitution,  tha*eby 
protecting  them  from  destruction  or  abolition,  and  leaving  questions 
of  administratiofi  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  There  is  con- 
siderable sentiment  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  the  entire  edu- 
cational system  under  one  administration.  This  is  probably  prac- 
ticable without  destroying  or  materially  changing  the  University  or 
tlie  common  school  system  as  it  now  exists.  Any^substantial  change 
would  probably  require  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  and  it 
may  be  that  by  the  time  the  next  Constitutional  convention  meets 
in  1918,  sentiment  in  favor  of  concentration  of  educational  interests 
will  be  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  a  constitutional  provision 
merging  the  University,  the  common  school,  and  all  the  interests 
relating  to  popular  education,  into  one  system,  under  one  adminis- 
tration, to  be  known  possibly  as  the  state  board  of  education.    We 
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shall  probably  at  that  time  have  a  population  of  10,000,000,  and  with 
the  increased  wealth  and  concentration  of  the  people  in  cities  and 
villages,  already  indicated,  the  educational  problem  will  demand 
serious  consideration,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  we  shall  then  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  longer 
to  maintain  a  distinction  in  some  senses  artificial  between  the  com- 
mon school  and  the  University.  The  enactment  into  law  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  be  a  long  step,  and  an  important  step,  toward  ulti- 
mate consolidation. 

A  state  board  of  education  probably  would  be  given  power  to 
choose  the  trustees  or  other  managers  of  the  University,  and  also 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  should  be  given  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  entire  school  system.  In  this  way  the  Uni- 
versity could  be  preserved  without  any  substantial  change  in  its 
organization,  powers  or  functions,  and  by  the  consolidation  and 
concentration  of  jurisdiction  and  supervision  in  one  body  the  devel- 
opment of  education  from  primary  to  higher  could  be  carried  for- 
ward systematically  and  without  any  possible  friction  between 
departments,  both  claiming  supervision  of  specific  subjects.  The 
distinction  between  the  common  school  system  and  the  University 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  state  education  should  only  be 
carried  to  a  given  point,  and  that  education  beyond  that  point  should 
be  private.  The  point  of  departure  between  public  and  private 
education  must  necessarily  be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  which  alone 
has  power  to  determine,  unless  restrained  by  the  constitution,  how 
far  the  state  should  go  in  the  education  of  its  members.  This  point 
of  departure  will  necessarily  be  fluctuating,  unless  the  state  should 
assume  the  regulation  of  all  education,  even  to  the  highest  point 
desired;  but  this  condition  is  not  likely  to  arise  soon.  But  what- 
ever regulations  may  be  prescribed  relative  to  the  quantity  of  free 
education  furnished  by  the  state,  the  state  should  continue  to  rege- 
late and  control  to  some  extent  institutions  in  which  higher  educa- 
tion is  obtained  at  private  expense;  and  the  educational  machinery 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  transition  will  be  easy  from  the  state 
school  to  the  private  school.  A  central  board  vested  with  full 
administrative  powers,  could  regulate  all  these  matters,  and  the 
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pupil  going  up  through  the  different  grades  of  school  work  would 
be  all  the  time  under  the  watchful  supervision  of  constitutional 
officers. 

I  think  this  is  the  first  attempt  in  the  history  of  the  state  to  com- 
bine and  consolidate  in  one  statute  all  laws  relating  to  education.  It 
is  a  great  subject,  and  one  which  should  receive  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  educators,  philanthropists  and  statesmen;  and  I  bespeak  for 
this  bill  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  member  of  this  convo- 
cation^ so  that  if  a  general  education  law  is  enacted,  it  may  be  as 
perfect  as  wisdom  and  experience  can  make  it.  I  need  not  say  that 
we  should  not  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  nor  confine  our 
attention  to  the  special  interest  or  institution  which  for  the  time 
being  demands  our  personal  attention.  The  best  results  concerning 
our  educational  system  as  a  whole  should  be  the  sole  object.  It  is 
a  time  for  concessions,  and  not  for  obtaining  apparent  advantages 
of  position  for  this  or  that  institution  or  department,  and  the  Uni- 
versity can  perform  no  higher  service  for  the  state,  than  to  foster, 
encourage  and  build  up  the  common  school  and  establish  the  whole 
system  on  a  solid  and  uniform  basis. 

The  proposed  bill  is  the  largest  bill  ever  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature by  the  Statutory  revision  commission.  The  number  of  topics 
necessarily  treated,  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects  involved,  the  im- 
portance of  constructing  machinery  that  will  be  adequate  for  many 
years  for  educational  operations  requires  a  statute  of  considerable 
length,  but  we  have  tried  to  make  it  as  terse  and  compact  as  possi- 
ble. The  bill  was  introduced  late  in  the  session  of  1898,  but  not  in 
time  for  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  revision  commission  to  print  the  bill  with  ample 
notes  and  distribute  it  throughout  the  state  in  time  for  careful  ex- 
amination before  its  presentation  to  the  legislature  in  1899.  That 
legislature  is  not  likely  to  have  before  it  any  bill  of  more  vital  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  the  state  than  this.  The  influence  of  New  York 
in  public  aflfairs  is  manifest  not  only  in  our  social,  political,  financial 
and  educational  institutions,  but  in  the  legislation  by  which  these 
institutions  are  regulated  and  maintained.  The  primacy  of  the  state 
should  be  continued  and  accentuated  in  our  educational  system. 
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which  should  be  of  such  a  high  character,  and  so  complete  in  all  its 
provisions,  that  we  may  confidently  offer  it  as  an  example  for  all 

the  world. 

Discussion 

Sec  Dewey  —  I  speak  as  a  private  citizen.  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  to  the  representatives  of  the  institutions  of  the  University 
here,  not  speaking  officially  for  the  regents,  for  I  have  no  authority 
to  speak  for  them  on  this  question,  but  from  my  own  personal 
feelings. 

1  The  work  on  this  law  has  been  done  by  Judge  Lincoln  and  his 
associates  and  has  been  exceedingly  thorough  and  conscientious. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  it. 

2  This  new  law  which  undoubtedly  will  be  passed  in  some  form 
next  year,  gives  the  opportunity  to  correct  anything  that  ought  to 
be  corrected  in  the  educational  system  of  this  state. 

3  I  think  it  unworthy  any  man  engaged  in  educational  work  to 
put  this  question  on  the  plane  of  competing  railroads  and  business 
houses  and  banks  and  have  their  clerks  figure  it  out  In  other 
words,  I  believe  it  radically  wrong  to  take  the  attitude  that  some 
have  taken  in  secondary  and  higher  institutions  and  that  some  have 
taken  in  connection  with  the  common  schools,  that  we  have  two 
rival  interests  here  in  the  state,  the  common  schools  and  higher 
education,  and  that  thoy  are  on  a  see-saw.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  disastrous  to  education  or  more  unworthy  of  us  as  educators. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  go  up  or  down  togctlicr  and  not  see-saw 
fashion.  Personally  I  want  to  say  that  whatever  my  associates  may 
feel  or  do  or  say,  I  am  willing  to  accept  heartily  any  changes  in 
the  law  that  in  my  judgment  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
state,  even  if  it  interferes  seriously  with  my  official  powers  or 
rights  or  privileges  in  any  way.  If  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  turn  half  our 
work  over  to  the  department  of  public  instruction,  I  would  not 
oppose  it  for  a  minute.  There  seems  to  be  common  agreement,  as 
Judge  Lincoln  has  pointed  out,  that  the  oversight  of  the  colleges, 
professional  and  technical  schools,  libraries  and  museums,  clearly 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  University  and  should  remain  there,  and 
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equally  sure  that  all  the  common  or  elementary  schools  should 
remain  under  the  other  department.  The  paints  of  difference,  there- 
fore, are  almost  all  centered  around  the  high  schools  and  academic 
departments.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  consolidate 
(and  have  always  felt  so)  the  common  school  department  with  the 
University.  I  have  never  seen  one  second  in  which  if  I  could  pro- 
duce that  result  I  would  have  been  willing  to  do  so.  The  work  is 
too  vast.  The  common  schools  demand  the  whole  time  of  the  best 
man  this  state  can  produce,  and  if  such  a  consolidation  came  about 
in  any  way,  the  first  recommendation  I  should  make  to  the  regents 
would  be  that  they  appoint  a  man  to  look  after  the  common  schools 
who  should  have  the  powers  of  the  superintendent  and  exclusive 
control  of  that  work. 

I  meet  constantly  people  who  have  that  old  notion  of  rivalry 
between  the  two  departments.  That  is  all  wrong  and  this  is  an 
opportune  time  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  must  do  it  by  seeking  our 
points  of  agreement,  not  our  points  of  difference.  Let  us  try  to  find 
the  things  on  which  we  heartily  concur  and  do  those  things.  I 
believe  if  we  were  all  to  adopt  this  system  that  next  January  we 
might  agree  on  a  law  that  would  remove  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the 
friction  and  differences,  strengthen  both  departments  and  advance 
immeasurably  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  state.  I  have 
studied  this  very  carefully  and  I  believe  whatever  is  lost  would  be 
repaid  many  times  in  the  general  gain. 

In  the  discussion  that  is  to  follow  I  suggest  that  we  try  to  find 
the  points  of  agreement,  and  that  we  all  pledge  ourselves  in  advance 
to  accept  the  new  law  and  carry  it  out  in  the  hearty  interests  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  without  reference  to  any 
injudicious  feeling  of  loyalty  to  our  separate  departments.  If  we  all 
pull  together  as  we  ought  we  can  remove  all  shadow  of  friction  or 
rivalry  between  these  two  departments.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  I  knew  that  the  adoption  of  the  law  hinged  on  a  certain  point  and 
that  by  conceding  more  than  the  best  interests  of  the  University 
would  justify,  the  desired  end  could  be  secured,  I  should  as  an  indi- 
vidual vote  heartily  for  that  change,  believing  that  the  gain  would 
be  vastly  more  than  the  loss. 
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DEGREE  AND  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

8HOUL.D  THB  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOIj  COURSB  BB  BNFORCED  A8 

*rHE3  BfiNiMCJBi  prere:q,ui8Itb  FOR  aijIj  dbgrbe:  courses? 

BY    PRES.    WILLIAM    WARREN    POTTER,    STATE    BOARD    OF    MEDICAL 

EXAMINERS 

Representing  the  Medical  society  of  tlie  sute  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  attempt  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine. 
Limiting  myself,  therefore,  to  my  own  profession  in  what  I  shall 
say^  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  only  a  little  while  ago  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  for  a  medical  student  to  possess  any  preliminary 
education  whatever;  at  least,  most  medical  colleges  made  no  such 
demand,  or  if  they  did  so  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  it  was  without 
system  or  uniformity  of  method,  each  fixing  for  itself  such  rules  as 
were  thought  best. 

A  law  however  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1890,  creating 
boards  of  state  medical  examiners  that  provided  for  the  separate 
examination  of  candidates  for  license  to  practise  medicine  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  This  law,  as  since  amended  and  now  in  force, 
makes  three  conditions  essential  to  obtain  a  state  license.  First,  a 
candidate  must  possess  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent; 
second,  he  must  possess  a  diploma  granted  by  a  registered  medical 
school  requiring  a  four-year  course,  and  third,  he  must  pass  an 
examination  by  a  duly  appointed  state  board  of  medical  examiners. 
The  regents  of  the  University  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
law,  even  to  appointing  the  examiners.  The  latter,  however,  are 
nominated  by  the  several  state  medical  societies  recognized  by  law. 

Just  here  it  may  be  proper  to  note  the  influence  exercised  over 
medical  education  by  the  societies.  In  1806  the  legislature  created 
the  Medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  conferred  on  it 
the  right  to  license  physicians.  Previous  to  this  any  person  could 
practise  medicine  and  the  profession  was  in  a  terrible  plight,  over- 
run by  all  sorts  of  quackery  and  without  a  standing  in  the  com- 
munity that  even  verged  on  resi>ectability.     But,  armed  with  the 
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power  to  license  its  members,  its  personnel  began  to  improve  and 
regulars  and  irregulars  were  appropriately  differentiated  by  the 
people.  A  standard  was  set  up,  and  if  it  was  infinitely  below  what 
it  should  have  been,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  old  order. 

The  state  medical  society  continued  to  exercise  this  power  of 
control  till  sectarian  medicine  obtained  legal  recognition  about 
1865,  when  the  right  to  supervize  qualifications  of  physicians  passed 
out  of  its  hands.  Meanwhile,  medical  colleges  had  sprung  up  all 
over  the  country  and  under  their  charters  diplomas  were  conferred 
that  constituted  a  license  to  practise.  Competition  arose  to  a  degree 
that  was  well-nigh  scandalous  and  almost  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poorly  equipped  in  preliminaries,  could  obtain  a  diploma.  Finally, 
the  profession  rose  in  its  might  and  persuaded  the  legislature  to  re- 
establish state  control,  and  to  place  the  exercise  thereof  in  the  hands 
of  the  regents.  Meanwhile,  other  states  had  been  doing  the  same 
thing,  or  adopting  similar  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  people, 
some  of  which,  notably  Minnesota,  Virginia.  Alabama,  and  North 
Carolina,  had  for  years  been  requiring  advanced  standards  of 
medical  education. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  two  thirds  of  our  states  and  terri- 
tories have  adopted  some  form  of  state  control,  and  in  over  one 
third  a  separate  examination  after  graduation  is  required  in  order 
to  obtain  license  to  practise.  Each  year  adds  to  the  number  of  both 
classes  and  it  will  not  be  long  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  before 
all  our  commonwealths  join  the  ranks  of  reform.  Meanwhile,  state 
medical  examiners  have  formed  a  National  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  uniform  standards,  not  only 
in  medical  education  but  also  in  examinations  for  state  licenses.  A 
further  object  this  organization  has  in  view  is  to  bring  about  a 
reciprocity  between  the  states  as  to  licensure;  in  other  words,  to 
make  it  possible,  by  interstate  indorsement,  for  a  licensee  of  one  state 
to  practise  in  any  other  state  without  reexamination.  This  National 
association  has  a  standing  committee  on  minimum  standards  of 
educational  requirements  that  has  prepared  an  exhaustive  report  on 
this  subject,  the  essence  of  which  is  to  recommend  that  a  high  school 
diploma^  or  its  equivalent,  be  adopted  as  a  minimum  preliminary  for 
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matriculation  in  a  medical  college.  The  state  medical  societies 
throughout  the  country  have  taken  the  subject  of  reform  in  medical 
education  in  hand,  and  by  organized  effort  have  secured  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  states  the  passage  of  laws  by  means  of  which 
state  control  is  obtained,  including  the  preliminary  education  of 
medical  students. 

The  medical  colleges  have  also  formed  a  National  association  and 
have  prescribed  rules  for  the  admission  of  students.  If  any  school 
admits  a  student  possessing  a  lower  grade  of  qualification  than  that 
fixed  by  the  association  the  penalty  is  expulsion,  hence  a  forfeiture 
of  the  privileges  pertaining  to  membership.  Over  60  colleges  have 
joined  the  league  and  each  year  new  members  are  uniting  with  it. 
According  to  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  past  five  years,  every 
American  college  soon  will  either  be  a  member  or  adopt  the  rules 
of  this  association,  except  in  the  few  instances  of  schools  that  already 
have  higher  standards. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  general 
forward  movement  all  along  the  line  by  organized  bodies  of  physi- 
cians, including  medical  societies,  colleges  and  examining  boards, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  advance  the  standards  of  medical  education. 
The  purpose  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  to  benefit  the  medical  pro- 
fession alone,  or  to  establish  a  kind  of  trades  union  for  pecuniary 
gain  and  mutual  protection;  on  the  other  hand  the  object  is  to 
benefit  the  people,  to  protect  the  body  politic  against  ignorance,  to 
Kmit  the  spread  of  disease  and  establish  for  physicians  a  higher 
professional  culture.  The  chaotic  condition  of  medical  education, 
and  the  necessity  for  concerted  action  to  improve  it  will  perhaps  be 
better  appreciated  if  I  read  a  letter  published  in  one  of  our  leading 
medical  periodicals  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
condition  existing  in  many  states  prior  to  the  reform  movement. 
It  was  written  to  a  doctor  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a  state 
ofRcial  inquiring  if  he  would  be  allowed  to  practise  in  the  state 
of  ...  by  registering  his  name  and  the  college  from  which 
he  graduated.    It  runs  as  follows: 

Sir:  Anybody  can  practise  medicine  in  ...  .  You  do  not 
need  to  register;  you  do  not  need  a  medical  diploma;  you  do  not 
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need  to  know  the  diflference  between  opium  and  peppermint;  you  do 
not,  indeed,  need  to  know  anything.  You  can  simply  come  and  live 
here^  and  beg^n  to  practise.  The  laws  of  .  .  .  will  sustain  you 
in  collecting  your  fees  for  professional  services,  if  you  render  any 
which  you  choose  to  call  such.  But  if  you  undertake  to  carry  me 
or  my  trunk  to  the  depot  for  pay,  you  must  get  a  license.  If  you 
peddle  matches  or  peanuts,  you  must  get  a  license.  If  you  collect 
the  swill  from  your  neighbors,  to  feed  your  pigs,  you  must  get  a 
license.  If  you  want  to  empty  your  cesspool,  you  must  get  a  license. 
But  you  can  practise  medicine  in    .     .     .    unthout  a  license. 

Heretofore,  an  American  diploma  has  had  no  standing  abroad 
and  the  holder  could  obtain  no  privileges  under  it;  whereas,  the 
possessor  of  a  foreign  diploma  could  come  to  our  shores  and  prac- 
tise with  a  free  lance  not  even  saying  *by  your  leave?'  Under  the 
present  system  all  this  will  be  changed.  A  New  York  license  will 
be  recognized  in  Europe  or  a  European  license  will  not  be  recog- 
nized in  New  York. 

This  outline  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  direction  of 
higher  medical  education  by  the  profession  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
attitude  of  the  medical  profession  with  reference  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  high  school  minimum  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  medicine.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  propriety  of  establishing  so 
high  a  standard  of  preliminaries  has  been  questioned  in  some  quar- 
ters, notably,  in  the  southwest.  It  has  been  there  suggested  that  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  some  of  the  states  a  high  order  of  edu- 
cation is  not  required;  that  if  it  is  made  necessary  the  inhabitants 
there  will  be  deprived  of  medical  aid  because  educated  men  will  not 
settle  among  the  mountaineers;  that  medical  colleges  can  not  obtain 
support  with  such  standards  at  their  thresholds,  and  that  for  these 
and  similar  reasons  a  lower  standard  should  be  permitted.  I  am 
sure  no  one  in  this  presence  will  admit  the  force  of  such  arguments. 

Shall  the  state  of  New  York,  that  should  be  a  leader  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  education,  undo  its  great  work  of  the  past  lo  years, 
and  let  down  the  bars  to  ignorance  and  greed?  When  other  states 
are  modeling  legislation  after  our  own  and  are  establishing  systems 
as  high  in  a  few  instances  and  in  some  respects  as  ours,  and  with  the 
near  prospect  of  still  others  building  their  requirements  up  to  the 
level  of  our  own,  it  would  appear  unwise  to  '  crook  the  pregnant 
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hinges  of  the  [our]  knee,  where  thrift  may  follow  fawning',  to  gratify 
a  few  who  wonder  if  it  is  proper  to  shut  the  doors  against  those  of 
inadequate  early  training. 

Come  with  me  for  a  moment  into  the  regents  office  in  the  fourth 
story  of  this  great  building  and  let  us  examine  the  records.  Among 
the  examination  papers  there  on  file  we  will  find  the  following 
exhibition  of  gems: 

funic  shueful  for  funic  souffle. 

placental  shuffle  for  placental  souffle. 

umbilicle  scoffle  for  umbilical  souffle. 

umbilikes  and  umberlicus  for  umbilicus. 

apetate  for  appetite. 

sluffing  for  sloughing. 

coxix  for  cpccyx. 

oxiput  for  occiput. 

buttix  and  buttex  for  buttocks. 

dessigna  seretena  for  decidua  serotina. 

curtate  for  curette. 

profolaxis  for  prophylaxis. 

insission  for  incision. 

sillia  for  cilia. 

fetted  for  fetid. 

disisses  for  diseases. 

physition  and  phesicean  for  physician. 

How  would  you  enjoy  the  professional  services  of  one  of  these 
*  physitions'?  These  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  illiteracy  to  be 
found  in  the  regents  medical  archives;  they  are  taken  at  random 
from  a  few  recent  examination  papers  of  candidates  who,  you  must 
remember,  hold  college  diplomas,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
been  admitted  to  the  examinations.  Moreover,  they  may  be  re- 
garded in  a  certain  sense  as  the  selects  or  cream  of  the  applicants 
for  license,  as  the  practice  law  has  reduced  the  number  of  candidates 
who  annually  apply,  to  a  number  very  much  less  than  that  which 
was  registered  each  year  under  the  old  system. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  all  words  from  this  list  not  pertaining 
to  medicine.     Had  an  attempt  been  made  to  give  illustrations  of 
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Strictly  English  orthography  I  fear  you  would  have  deemed  the 
record  almost  apocryphal,  if  nothing  worse. 

It  is  deemed  essential  everywhere  that  a  physician  shall  be  a 
gentleman.  How  can  he  attain  this  dignified  position  and  be  enti- 
tled to  be  so  classified  unless  he  is  educated  at  least  to  the  extent 
contemplated  by  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  proposed  in 
the  topic  under  discussion? 

A  leading  medical  journal  has  lately  presented  in  its  editorial 
columns  a  timely  setting-forth  of  several  phases  of  this  important 
subject.  I  can  not  bring  this  paper  to  conclusion  more  profitably 
than  in  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  therefrom.    This  writer  says: 

Those  whose  task  it  has  been  to  read  and  mark  medical  examina- 
tion papers  must  have  often  noted  the  lack  of  literary  abihty  dis- 
played by  some  students  who  have  a  fairly  good  comprehension  of 
the  subject.  These  are  papers  w^here  to  award  one  due  merit  is  a 
severe  trial.  Other  papers  are  chiefly  remarkable  as  indicating  a 
vivid  memory  of  the  exact  words  of  the  lecture  or  of  some  text- 
book. Such  students  may  not  only  pass  the  examination  but  take  a 
high  rank,  though  not  necessarily  profound  or  thorough.  Other 
papers  will  be  submitted  which  will  cause  a  sensation,  of  horror  and 
despair  to  the  instructor. 

It  is  a  question  whether  great  illiteracy  —  though  coupled  with  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  subject  —  should  not  at  once  doom  the  can- 
didate to  rejection.  A  junior  or  senior  should,  we  think,  be  sent 
back  to  the  study  of  his  spelling  book,  grammar  and  dictionary 
who  in  answer  to  the  question,  *  What  is  an  abscess? '  replies,  'An 
abscess  is  a  colecshun  of  puss  in  a  circumcised  cavity.'  A  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  who  spells  inflammation  with  one  m;  sup- 
puration, supperation;  capillaries,  cappUaries;  bacillus,  baccilus;  and 
even  blunders  just  as  badly  with  common  English  words,  and  who 
can  hardly  write  a  sentence  grammatically  can  not  be  expected  to 
honor  a  learned  profession  to  which  the  diploma  of  a  medical  school 
gives  him  admission. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  very  exceptional  instances,  but 
there  are  examiners  in  some  medical  schools  who  would  be  forced 
to  admit  that  they  are  too  common.  It  is  from  just  this  illitertacy 
and  ignorance  that  our  leading  schools  of  medicine  have  obtained 
or  are  trying  to  obtain  emancipation.  It  can  not  but  be  admitted 
that  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  this  country  is  advancing. 
This  is  first  of  all  apparent  in  the  greater  thoroughness  of  the  ma- 
triculation examinations.  The  grossly  illiterate  must  and  will  be 
excluded.  Those  medical  schools  (and  they  are  too  few)  that  pro- 
pose to  make  matriculation  dependent  on  the  possession  of  a  degree 
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of  arts  (or  its  equivalent)  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Moreover,  through  affiliation  with  the  Association  of  American 
medical  colleges,  many  schools  have  raised  the  grade  of  require- 
ments, both  of  matriculation  and  of  the  entire  curriculum ;  and  there 
is  also  a  noticeable  feature  of  progress  in  the  fact  that  a  four-year 
course  of  study  is  being  very  generally  adopted. 

All  these  indications  of  progress  are  to  be  welcomed ;  but  it  will, 
we  fear,  long  be  true  in  this  country  that  too  many  persons  enter 
the  medical  profession  with  an  insufficient  or  unsuitable  preliminary 
preparation. 

Let  the  state  of  New  York  keep  well  to  the  fore  in  this  as  in  all 
other  important  reforms  that  better  the  condition  of  its  great  popu- 
lation, and  thus  present  renewed  claims  to  its  most  appropriate 
heraldic  legend  —  *  Excelsior*. 


SHOUIiD  A  MINIMUM  FOR  OONFBRRIN6  DB6RBBS  BB  FIXBD  BY  IiATirff 

Brother  Potamian —  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  four-year  high  school  course,  and  I  think  that  I  know 
something  of  its  extent.  I  agree  cordially  with  those  who  advocate 
with  so  much  logic  and  insistence  the  adoption  of  this  course  —  cw 
an  equivalent  —  as  the  indispensable  intellectual  equipment  for  col- 
lege entrance.  Such  a  course  insures  that  the  candidate  has  satis- 
factorily completed  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  according  to 
approved  pedagogic  canons;  it  insures  foundations  sufficiently  broad 
and  deep  safely  to  uphold  the  intended  academic  superstructure;  it 
insures  that  the  matriculant  has  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
essential  preliminaries  of  a  liberal  education  and  is  prepared  by  his 
mental  training,  his  habits  of  study  and  general  acquirements  to 
derive  adequate  profit  from  the  advantages  afforded  by  a  college 
course. 

When  we  consider  that  after  complying  with  all  these  compre- 
hensive prerequisites,  he  will  be  under  competent  instructors  for 
four  years;  that  he  will  be  periodically  examined  in  every  branch  of 
the  curriculum  and  that  his  records  will  be  kept  and  if  necessary 
frequently  placed  before  him ;  that  he  must  attain  a  fixed  percentage 
in  various  subjects  in  order  to  go  on  with  his  class  and  to  have  the 
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gratification  of  seeing  his  name  on  the  list  for  graduation.  When 
we  consider  all  this  the  need  for  special  legislation  is  by  no  means 
apparent. 

I  can  not  conceive  of  a  college,  specially  one  holding  a  charter 
under  the  regents,  in  which  any  but  honest  and  substantial  work  is 

done  by  the  faculty  and  in  which  the  student's  daily  tasks  and 

* 

monthly  progress  are  not  carefully  observed.  The  success  of  a  col- 
lege, nay  its  very  existence  requires  that  a  creditable  standard  of 
proficiency  be  not  only  adopted  but  rigorously  maintained.  It 
would  be  as  injurious  to  the  fair  name  of  a  college  as  it  would  be 
ultimately  fatal  to  its  prosperity  to  allow  students  to  be  promoted  or 
to  proceed  to  their  degree  without  exacting  full  compliance  with 
all  conditions  and  requirements.  Some  students  will  be  annt;ally 
held  back^  and  others  will  fail  to  pass  the  graduating  tests.  In  every 
college  such  events  of  non-promotion  and  final  rejection  are  of 
yearly  occurrence.  The  strictness  which  this  implies  is  not  only  just 
and  commendatory,  it  is  highly  tonic.  The  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  students  that  the  inefficient  will  be  scrupulously  weeded  out 
acts  not  only  as  an  encouragement  to  the  diligent  but  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  temporizing  and  easy-going. 

Besides  the  sense  of  propriety  and  the  instinct  of  perpetuity,  there 
is  still  another  power  which  urges  the  maintenance  of  reputable 
standards,  and  tliat  is  not  legislation  but  public  opinion..  Reputa- 
tion is  as  necessary  to  an  institution  as  air  is  to  existence.  How  is 
reputation  made,  how  maintained,  how  increased?  Partly  indeed  by 
the  ability  of  the  faculty  but  chiefly  by  the  scholarship  and  culture 
not  to  say  the  tone,  the  character^  the  esprit  de  corps  of  its  graduates. 
If  suitable  standards  are  not  lived  up  to,  if  degrees  are  too  easily 
conferred,  the  institution  will  not  long  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  public.  Like  the  very  weak  in  the  struggle  for 
life,  it  will  soon  ignominiously  disappear. 

Colleges  have  such  noble  and  such  powerful  motives  impelling 
and  compelling  them  to  rise  to  a  high  educational  plane  that  they 
require  neither  the  coercion  of  the  law  nor  the  undue  interference 
of  the  state  to  make  them  discharge  their  academic  functions  with 
fairness  to  their  students,  justice  to  their  alumni  and  honor  to  them- 
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selves.  Moreover,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  contemplated 
legfislation  would  remedy  the  evil,  supposing  it  to  exist;  and  I  fear, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would,  in  some  of  its  provisions  tend  to 
hamper  institutions  that  are  doing  excellent  college  work. 

Again,  if  we  invoke  the  experience  of  others,  if  we  look  abroad 
say  to  England,  to  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  to  France  or  Germany,  we 
find  no  such  detailed  supervision,  no  such  Damoclean  legislation. 
There  courses  are  framed  by  each  college  or  university  and  exam- 
ination papers  are  set  and  marked  and  znva  voce  tests  conducted 
according  to  the  regulations  and  traditions  of  the  separate  institu- 
tions. The  law  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  passing  of  a  candidate' 
or  his  rejection  than  it  has  in  preparing  the  syllabus  of  subjects  or 
in  appointing  members  of  the  faculty.  All  these  things  are  wisely 
left  to  the  colleges  themselves. 

In  political  and  civil  life,  we  naturally  rebel  against  over-govern- 
ment; '  Surtout,  messieurs,  pas  trop  de  zele  '  is  a  pregnant  saying  of 
a  great  statesman.  We  claim  a  certain  amount  of  personal  liberty, 
and  we  are  none  the  worse  for  its  enjoyment.  So  also  in  the  domain 
of  education,  we  need  room,  ample  room,  for  expansion;  we  need 
for  our  healthy  evolution  the  six  degrees  of  freedom  discussed  in 
treatises  on  rational  mechanics;  we  need,  in  fine,  a  minimum  of 
outside  interference  in  order  that  each  college  may  develop  its  own 
special  spirit  and  character,  and  thus  successfully  play  its  own  port 
on  the  educational  stage  of  the  world. 


now    liOW    MAY    ADMISSION    RBdUIRBMEIVTS    BB    MADB    liriTHOIJT 
PORFBITING  THB  RIGHT  TO  THB  NAMES  COLIiBGCr 

Prcs.  Boothe  C.  Davis  —  The  question  has  already  been  an- 
swered, perhaps  quite  as  well  as  I  could  answer  it,  by  the  speakers 
of  this  afternoon,  and  if  I  were  to  say  merely,  that  the  requirements 
should  not  be  lower  than  a  four-year  preparatory  course,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  satisfactorily  answered  to  this  convocation  and  to 
myself.  It  is  therefore  only  to  do  the  duty  which  I  feel  I  owe  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  that  I  speak  what  seems  to  be  the  con- 
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viction  of  all  who  have  studied  the  question  seriously,  i.  e.  that  the 
regents  have  shown  great  wisdom  in  adopting  as  the  standard  foi 
admission  to  college,  the  requirement  that  the  preparation  for  en- 
trance must  be  at  least  a  four-year  high  school  course.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  apparent  and  need  but  little  emphasis.  If  academic 
honors  are  to  mean  anything,  if  graduation  from  an  institution  of 
learning  is  to  be  any  passport  for  a  young  man  or  young  woman  to 
the  higher  places  in  life's  work^  it  must  mean  that  that  individual 
has  gained  something  of  matured  scholarship;  and  if  he  is  to  have 
matured  scholarship  it  is  necessary  that  he  devote  time  to  prepara- 
tion for  his  life  work  sufficient  to  secure  such  scholarship.  It  is 
evident,  I  think,  to  all  who  have  studied  the  problems  both  of 
secondary  and  higher  education,  that  this  scholarship  can  not  be 
gained  without  four  years  of  preparation.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
ability  of  the  student,  where  he  is  taken  from  the  grammar  school 
or  from  the  first  or  even  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  and 
placed  in  the  college,  the  time  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  mental 
preparation  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the  college  course. 
A  student  who  has  had  no  discipline  previous  to  entering  colkge 
has  not  the  capacity^  properly,  to  grapple  with  the  problems  that 
present  themselves  in  the  modem  college  course.  To  be  fitted  for 
college,  he  must  be  prepared  to  solve  these  problems,  to  decide 
them  as  they  come  to  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  most  of 
himself.  It  seems,  therefore^  that  the  regents  have  legislated  wisely 
in  requiring  that  institutions  of  learning  which  propose  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  collegiate  institutions  should  require  four  years  of 
training  in  the  secondary  schools  for  entrance.  The  result  of  dis- 
regard for  this  requirement  is  apparent  in  many  directions;  first  in 
the  depreciation  of  the  character  of  the  institution  that  admits  stu- 
dents without  sufficient  preparation  to  do  worthy  work.  There  are 
institutions  about  ais,  easily  pointed  out,  that  do  not  stand  to-day 
respected  by  men  of  advanced  ideas  in  education,  simply  because 
they  admit  to  their  courses  students  of  insufficient  culture  to  pursue 
the  work  with  any  adequate  degree  of  efficiency.  Such  unpedagogic 
practices  are  belittling  to  the  character  of  any  institution.  It  is  no 
small  shame  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  character  of 
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our  colleges  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  regents  to  make  such 
a  rule  as  that  which  we  are  at  present  discussing. 

Second,  and  quite  as  important,  is  the  maintenance  of  professional 
standards  by  our  graduates.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  standards  which 
are  recognized  to-day  in  all  professions^  are  higher  than  in  the  past, 
simply  because  the  superior  work  of  the  college  has  made  it  so?  Is 
it  not  true,  farthermore,  that  mere  graduation,  the  possession  of  a 
bachelor's  degree^  does  not  afford  to-day  the  opportunity  for  imme- 
diate entrance  on  the  learned  professions  that  it  did  a  generation  or 
two  ago?  Two  reasons  account  for  this:  professional  standards  are 
higher,  and  college  degrees  have  in  some  instances  been  made  so 
cheap  as  to  make  it  questionable  whether  their  possessors  are  capa- 
ble of  entering  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  they  aspire.  Not  only  is 
this  true  of  the  bachelor's  degree  but  many  times  of  the  advanced 
degrees;  they  are  simply  the  signing  of  a  parchment  and  nothing 
more. 

The  standard  of  professional  work  in  our  schools  illustrates  this 
.truth.  Within  the  past  lo  days  the  principal  of  a  neighboring  high 
school  employed  as  an  assistant  in  that  school,  a  young  lady  gradu- 
ate from  Alfred.  The  principal,  a  graduate  from  a  normal 
school,  is  receiving  a  good  salary,  while  the  young  lady, 
just  graduating  from  college  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $400 
and  is  informed  that  that  she  will  be  expected  to  take  all  the 
English  subjects.  This  is  not  because  he  prefers  these  subjects,  but 
because  he  is  incompetent  to  do  more  difficult  work.  The  standard 
of  professional  education  is  in  danger  of  being  reduced  by  a  sort  of 
graduation  from  schools  that  are  supposed  to  fit  men  to  do  good 
work  merely  because  they  pronounce  them  graduated.  This  may 
be  done  with  or  without  degrees.  Normal  schools  have  done  much 
to  promote  pedagogic  methods,  at  the  same  time  they  have  done 
not  a  little  to  reduce  professional  standards.  I  believe  that  not  till 
we  can  estabhsh  a  character  in  our  school  work,'  both  in  college  and 
secondary  school  work^  which  will  stand  the  test  of  really  preparing 
men  for  these  responsible  positions  and  enabling  them  to  do  the 
work  with  honor  to  themselves  and  credit  to  the  community  and  to 
the  state,  not  till  we  can  do  this,  shall  we  rise  to  the  position  that  we 
should  attain  as  educators  in  the  Empire  state. 
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Some  may  and  do,  doubtless,  argue  that  there  are  students  who 
should  be  admitted  to  college  before  they  have  completed  the  re- 
quired four-year  course,  and  that  preparatory  subjects  should  be 
given  to  them  in  the  college;  that  they  should  be  kept  five  or  six 
years  in  the  college  and  educated  in  that  way.  But  to  do  that  is  only 
to  fly  an  academy  kite  with  a  college  tail  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  work  which  the  regents  outline  in  the  academic  diploma  is  a 
fair  requirement  for  college  entrance.  For  specific  courses,  of 
course,  certain  definite  studies  must  be  required,  but  on  the  whole 
the  amount  of  work  required  in  a  four-year  course  after  the  student 
has  passed  through  the  grammar  school  grades,  fits  him  in  good 
measure  to  enter  upon  a  college  course. 

Our  system  of  education  has  grown  to  be  so  largely  elective  in 
the  colleges^  that  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  a  young  man  have 
a  training  previous  to  entering  college  which  will  prepare  him  to 
decide  intelligently  what  the  course  of  his  life's  work  shall  be,  and 
what  subjects  he  needs  in  preparation  for  it.  Arguments  multiply 
to  show  the  wisdom  of  a  four-year  preparatory  course,  and  that  it 
is  useless  to  proceed  further  with  the  enumeration. 


19VHAT   RBCOGNITIOIV    SHOULD    CXIIiLEGBS    AND   VNIVBRSITIBS    GIVB 
TO    DIPLOMAS    OF    STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOLS? 

Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo  —  The  normal  school,  as  I  take  it, 
performs  two  special  lines  of  work,  one  in  imparting  knowledge  and 
the  other  in  imparting  skill.  Skill  in  teaching,  the  colleges  and 
universities  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  accept  when  the 
student  from  the  normal  school  presents  himself  either  for  entrance 
or  for  advanced  standing.  They  can  take  account  only  of  what  he 
knows,  of  what  he  has  learned  in  the  school  or  what  he  may  have 
acquired  in  teaching.  I  am  too  new  a  comer  into  the  state  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  authority  on  what  is  done  in  the  normal  schools 
or  what  credit  is  given  to  their  work  at  the  universities.  I  can  only 
judge  from  what  I  read  in  the  catalogues  and  from  what  I  think 
ought  to  be.     I  fancy  there  is  not  a  college  or  university  in  this 
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State  that  will  not  give  to  every  normal  school  graduate  who  applies 
for  admission  all  the  credit  for  his  scholarship  that  can  fairly  be 
claimed.  I  think  the  colleges  and  universities  generally  are  liberal 
in  this  matter.  Now  in  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  the  normal 
school  as  it  exists  in  this  state,  I  find  there  are  not  very  many  things 
that  the  different  departments  of  a  university  can  accept  for  advanced 
standing.  Out  in  Wisconsin  they  have  been  trying  an  experiment 
for  a  few  years  by  creating  a  special  course  in  the  university  for 
those  who  have  graduated  from  a  normal  school.  They  get  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  there.  They  graduate  them  in  two  years 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  pedagogy.  I  think  they  are  not  satisfied 
in  the  university  with  that  arrangement.  Tlie  president  tells  me 
that  the  students  do  not  fit  in  anywhere.  They  have  to  put  them 
into  the  freshman  class  with  the  lowest  work  they  have  in  almost 
all  the  subjects,  and  it  seems  rather  grotesque  to  have  persons  who 
are  going  to  graduate  in  two  years  and  who  are  nominally  in  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  taking  the  freshman  and  sophomore  work. 
Why  should  they  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  so  much  less,  ap- 
parently, than  those  who  present  themselves  regularly?  He  tells 
me,  moreover,  that  they  have  come  to  this  conclusion:  apart  from 
th-e  special  course,  the  student  may  be  nominally  a  junior  but  is 
really  held  responsible  for  all  the  freshman  and  sophomore  work 
that  other  students  do,  and  in  this  way  they  manage  to  graduate  in 
three  years. 

This  is  a  part  of  a  very  large  question  which  there  is  not  time  to 
discuss  this  afternoon.  I  will  simply  indicate  what  the  question 
seems  to  me  to  be.  We  have  one  through  route  in  education,  speak- 
ing in  railroad  terms,  the  kindergarten,  the  elementary  school,  the 
secondary  education,  the  college  or  university,  and  finally  the  tech- 
nical schools.  We  have  a  great  many  short  cuts,  branch  lines 
leading  from  the  main  line  into  the  professions.  We  have  discussed 
some  of  them  this  afternoon.  The  normal  school  as  it  is  in  this 
country'  to-day  seems  to  me  to  be  a  branch  line  that  never  gets 
l>ack;  that  it  goes  off  into  the  country  and  stops  there  without  ever 
getting  anywhere,  and  the  question  we  must  face  in  this  country  is: 
shall  the  branch  line  of  the  normal  school  ever  return  to  the  main 
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line  of  education?  The  tendency  is  all  the  other  way.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, I  am  told,  high  school  graduation  is  necessary  for  admis- 
sion to  the  normal  school.  The  result  has  been  that  whereas  they 
had  formerly  some  men  in  the  normal  schools,  now  they  have  almost 
none.  A  principal  here  to-day  tells  me  that  in  his  school  there  was 
one  young  man  in  the  graduating  class  this  year,  and  he  says  they 
do  not  want  any  if  they  can  not  have  more.  What  does  that  mean 
for  education?  It  means  simply  that  the  virile  element  is  being 
eliminated  from  all  elementary  schools.  Men  are  pronounced  unfit, 
or  at  any  rate  they  are  being  evolved  out  of  the  system;  and  all 
elementary  education  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  women.  Now  if 
that  is  a  desirable  thing,  the  present  tendency  of  the  normal  school 
should  be  sustained,  perpetuated,  encouraged.  But  if  this  is  not 
good,  then  that  tendency  is  all  wrong  when  it  has  grown  out  of  the 
conditions  that  have  been  made  for  these  schools.  The  salaries  in 
the  lower  schools  are  fixed  by  the  salaries  women  can  afford  to 
teach  for.  Men  who  have  graduated  from  the  high  schools  are  able 
to  enter  college  and  they  go  there  if  they  proceed  at  all  with  their 
education.  Now  this  is  the  question  I  am  asking  myself:  ought  not 
the  normal  school  be  made  such  a  place  that  the  young  man  who 
is  able  to  enter  college  can  aflford  to  go  there  and  then  get  his  ele- 
mentary teaching  experience  in  the  elementary  school,  so  as  to 
retain  in  the  schools  some  of  the  influences  that  men  can  exert?  He 
could  teach  one,  two  or  three  years  and  then  go  to  college.  At 
present,  as  I  see  the  question,  it  is  desirable  that  men  should  be  kept 
in  the  schools.  Women  should  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing. 
That  being  the  case,  the  normal  school  w^ould  need  to  change  its 
curriculum  somewhat.  I  think  that  if  the  normal  school  would 
change  the  length  of  time  it  now  gives  to  physics,  teaching  that 
subject  for  a  year  instead  of  half  a  year,  that  any  college  or  univer- 
sity professor  in  that  subject  would  be  glad  to  put  a  normal  student 
into  his  second-year  course.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  chemistry. 
After  having  had  only  a  little  of  physics  and  a  little  of  chemistry  they 
do  not  fit  into  the  course  and  are  compelled  to  begin  with  freshman 
classes  in  the  university.  The  same  is  true  of  mathematics.  The 
university  could  give  some  credit  now  for  soHd  geometry  and  trigo- 
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nometry,  though  the  latter  subject  ought  to  be  taught  longer  than  it 
now  is  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  university.  The  normal  school 
now  gives  a  year  of  work  in  general  history.  That  work  could  well 
be  accepted  in  the  university.  Some  of  the  skill  the  teachers  acquire 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  special  departments  of  education  might 
well  be  credited  in  the  education  department;  so  that  with  slight 
changes  the  normal  schools  could  get  a  valuable  credit  at  any 
college  or  university  in  the  state.  This  is  worth  doing.  It  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  normal  school  itself.  If  the  acquisition  of  tech- 
nical skill  were  the  main  thing  in  teaching,  this  cry  that  we  have 
heard  for  a  few  years,  that  the  normal  school  must  not  teach  any- 
thing but  professional  work  Inight  be  justified,  but  as  I  see  it, 
knowledge  of  the  subject  or  subjects  to  be  taught  is  the  instrument 
by  which  we  train  the  children,  and  the  more  knowledge  of  the 
subject  we  have  the  more  we  can  inspire  them.  One  liour's  work  by 
a  man  who  is  thoroughly  posted  in  natural  science,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  its  spirit,  complete  master  of  its  method,  is  vastly  more 
important  for  the  growth  of  the  child  who  is  to  be  taught  not  only 
facts  but  whose  mind  is  to  be  molded,  who  is  to  acquire  a  love  of  the 
subject  —  I  say  one  hour's  instruction  of  that  kind  is  worth  lo  of 
the  other  sort  in  which  the  whirligig  of  method  is  made  to  apply, 
but  in  which  the  life  of  the  student  is  not  reallv  touched.  Therefore 
those  teachers  who  are  going  to  do  this  work  ought  to  have  at  the 
hands  of  the  state  the  best  possible  education,  and  I  think  it  a  mis- 
take to  slight  the  knowledge  of  subjects  in  the  normal  school  for 
the  sake  of  emphasizing  what  is  called  the  professional  side,  which  is 
merely  the  impartation  of  teaching  skill,  though  that  is  undoubtedly 
valuable. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject 
presents  itself.  It  may  be  that  in  a  few  years  75^^©  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  state  will  be  in  towns  and  cities,  and  yet  I  suspect  there  will 
always  be  a  large  population  living  in  the  rural  districts  out  of  touch 
with  the  city,  and  in  those  rural  districts  we  find  a  vast  amount  of 
talent  that  is  seeking  an  outlet.  It  happens  that  education  is  the 
easiest  field  to  enter.  Its  initial  rewards  are  the  greatest  of  any  of 
the  professions.    If  we  could  take  that  talent,  develop  it  far  enough 
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in  the  normal  school  so  that  it  could  enter  the  college  and  univer- 
sity, perhaps  with  some  credit  there,  and  pass  it  on,  we  should 
develop,  I  think,  a  quality  of  educational  force  in  this  country  that 
is  greatly  to  be  desired.  We  have  plenty  of  men  who  know  science, 
we  have  a  great  many  who  know  education,  but  we  have  very  few 
who  really  know  science  and  education  too;  who  can,  in  other  words, 
adapt  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  colleges  and  universities  to  the 
lower  schools.  These  people  who  are  brought  up  in  the  normal 
schools  and  who  afterwards  acquire  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
college  and  university,  are  the  best  adapted  of  any  I  know  to  fit  the 
subjects  of  the  higher  curriculum  to  the  children.  That  is  a  great 
question  and  I  believe  there  is  a  solution  to  come  from  the  normal 
schools  in  a  way  that  is  well  worth  our  attention.  As  I  say  the 
subject  is  a  very  large  one  and  can  not  be  discussed  in  lo  minutes. 
I  will  leave  it  for  your  future  consideration.  If  New  York  is  to  have 
a  school  law  which  is  to  unify  all  the  different  educational  interests, 
to  put  them  together  so  that  they  will  work  harmoniously,  the  nor- 
mal school  problem  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 


^ITHAT  IF  ANY  COLIiEGB  STUDIKS  SHOULD  BB  RBGARDBD  AS  CON- 
STANTS TO  BB  PURSUED  IN  BVBRY  COURSES  LBADING  TO  A 
DBGRESSr 

Brother  Chrysostom  [Remarks  submitted  in  manuscript]  —  Any 
discussion  of  this  question  presupposes  not  only  the  reality 
of  education  in  general  and  college  education  in  particular, 
but  also  a  determinate  knowledge  of  the  end  of  each  and 
of  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other.  Unless  a  certain 
degree  of  unanimity  be  attained  in  our  views  on  these  points,  all 
farther  discussion  becomes  idle  or  even  harmful.  A  factor  of  prime 
importance  in  tlie  problem  of  education^  justly  accentuated  by  ex- 
perimental psychology,  is  the  principle  that  the  unit  is  the  individual 
and  not  the  class.  Only  in 'so  far  as  the  individual  shares  certain 
traits  and  aptitudes  with  his  fellows  and  is  roused  to  greater  and 
nobler  action  by  contact  with  them,  can  education  be  concerned 
with  a  class. 
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If  then  the  end  of  education  be  the  harmonious  development  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  individual,  college  education  must  be  such  as 
to  secure  this  rounding  out  of  character,  this  rational  output  of 
energy,  for  a  certain  class  of  our  youth.  Hence  it  is  that  the  period 
of  college  education,  from  its  very  position  as  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  university^  must  be  fraught  with 
lasting  consequences  for  good  or  evil.  The  boy  has  now  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  His  powers  of  mind  and  body  have  been 
trained  for  use;  they  must  now  gradually,  persistenty,  and  earnestly 
be  so  exercised  as  to  be  readily  amenable  to  proper  direction.  With 
such  principles,  we  can  not  doubt  that  certain  studies  should  be 
regarded  as  constants.  If  the  end  of  education  in  general  and  of 
collegiate  education  in  particular  remains  unchanged,  the  necessary' 
means  of  attaining  this  end,  although  capable  of  manifold  appli- 
cation must  likewise  be  intrinsically  unchanged. 

I  English.  In  the  very  front  rank  of  such  constant  studies  is  Eng- 
lish^ regarded  as  the  expression  of  thought,  as  a  means  for  the  action 
of  mind  upon  mind.  It  is  well  known  that  the  admirable  perfection 
to  which  the  Greeks  brought  their  tongue  was  due  mainly  to  their 
unceasing  and  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  its  study.  With  them 
language  was  the  mirror  of  mind.  Again,  the  great  masterpieces 
which  they  produced,  both  served  as  models  and  stimulated  to  the 
attainment  of  even  greater  excellence.  Lastly,  there  was  an  element 
in  their  literature  which  we  are  perhaps  too  prcme  to  overlook^  an 
element  which  Brother  Azarias  and  Prof.  Corson  call  the  spiritual 
element;  and  yet  it  is  this  alone  that  can  give  life  and  with  life, 
power.  * 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  study  of  English  there  are  two  streams  of 
thought  to  be  considered,  both  of  which,  though  in  different  ways, 
have  shaped  the  current  of  our  literature.  The  first  is  Anglo-Saxon; 
the  second  is  Latin.  The  thorough  study  of  the  former  belongs 
rather  to  the  university  than  to  the  college;  but  a  cognate  tongue, 
the  German,  at  once  appeals  to  the  college  student,  not  merely  by 
the  wealth  of  its  literature  and  its  kinship  with  English,  but  also  by 
its  living  and  present  utility.  Tliis  is  true  in  the  world  of  science 
as  in  that  of  commerce,  in  the  teacher's  world  as  in  that  of  the 
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journalist  and  essayist.  Indeed  America  has  copied  so  much  from 
the  German  school  and  university  that  she  is  in  danger  of  losing 
her  distinctive  educational  character  along  with  a  nice  discrimination 
erf  her  own  i>eculiar  wants.  * 

The  second  great  influencing  agency  in  the  formation  of  our 
Kterature  is  the  Latin  language.  This  is  manifest  not  alone  in  the 
large  percentage  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  but  more  than  all  in  that 
trend  of  thought  which  looks  to  the  Latin  classics  for  its  types  of 
literary  excellence  and  has  adopted  the  Roman  law  as  the  basis  of 
government  and  social  order.  Indeed  a  professor  in  science  of  one 
of  our  leading  universities  insists  that  of  every  student  of  science 
there  should  be  required  as  a  minimum  of  Latin  four  books  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  or  their  equivalent. 

The  content  of  English  is  also  of  no  little  importance.  Literature, 
both  English  and  American,  rhetoric,  specially  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  essays,  orations,  and  theses,  and  finally  history,  are  indis- 
pensable. History  presents  magnificent  opportunities  to  the  capa- 
ble and  conscientious  professor;  but  these  very  excellences  make  the 
subject  more  fruitful  in  evil  when  fancy  is  accepted  for  fact,  brilliant 
hypothesis  for  true  cause,  and  prejudice  for  righteousness. 

2  Mathematics.  If  in  nature  all  things  are  done  *  with  number, 
weight,  and  measure  *,  a  good  understanding  of  the  science  of  quan- 
tity is  necessary  to  a  grasp  of  nature's  laws.  It  is  indispensable  in  all 
the  natural  sciences,  and  it  gives  the  best  sort  of  preparation  for  a 
course  in  logic  and  metaphysics.  Besides,  the  study  of  mathematics 
induces  habits  of  thoroughness — exactness,  and  order — habits  that 
are  essential  to  true  and  lasting  success  in  life. 

3  Physics.  Of  the  natural  sciences  that  do  not  suppose  a  living 
subject,  physics  (with  chemistry)  has  so  many  applications  and  is 
so  generally  helpful,  that  no  one  can  lay  claim  to  a  liberal  education 
who  is  unacquainted  with  its  elements.  Nay  more,  he  can  not  read 
the  periodical  literature  of  our  age,  he  can  not  study  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  on  the  origin  and  the  end  of  life.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  branch  of  instruction  that  so  admirably  forms  the  student 
to  habits  of  attentive  observation,  as  physics. 
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A  Special  plea  might  also  be  made  for  some  one  department  of 
biology,  since  the  phenomena  of  life  present  new  problems  which 
are  full  of  interest.  The  answers  given,  'tis  true,  are  often  contra- 
dictory and  reach  out  into  the  depths  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
Yet,  despite  the  difficulty  of  these  problems,  one  may  not  wholly 
ignore  them,  nor  may  he  always  defer  their  solution  to  the  university. 

There  remains  another  consideration  —  one  of  vital  importance. 
If  the  unit  of  education  be  the  individual,  all  the  educational  forces 
of  the  college  should  be  directed  to  the  betterment  of  the  individual, 
to  the  evolution  of  an  ideal  manhood.  Hence  the  necessity  that  the 
professors  and  instructors  be  acquainted  with  the  program  not  only 
of  their  immediate  colleagues,  but  also,  in  a  general  way,  of  the 
whole  teaching  body.  They  should  be  familiar  with  the  points  of 
contact  between  their  several  specialties,  so  that  an  organic  unity 
may  be  dearly  manifested  in  the  whole  method  of  instruction.  This 
of  itself  will  help  to  put  order  in  the  ideas  of  the  student,  facilitate 
his  assimilation  of  knowledge  and  multiply  the  associating  fibres, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  his  interest  and  strengthening  his 
memory.  What  he  thus  learns  is  not  dead  weight,  but  living  per- 
sonal power. 

It  is  only  under  these  conditions  that  the  constants  just  enumer- 
ated, English,  mathematics,  and  physics,  will  justify  the  claim  made 
for  them,  and  help  to  fit  the  young  man  for  a  life  bright  with  promise 
of  manly  success  for  himself  and  of  genuine  blessingfor  his  neighbor. 

Sec,  Luke  A.  Grace  —  The  length  of  time  already  consumed  in 
this  session,  and  the  excellent  ideas  given  out  in  reference  to  the 
study  of  our  own  language,  preclude  any  necessity  on  my  part  for 
extended  remarks.  It  was  intimated  by  a  former  speaker  that  de- 
grees are  sometimes  a  subject  of  ridicule,  not  only  to  those  who  lack 
them,  but  to  those  also  who  possess  them.  This  tendency,  though 
somewhat  unkind,  is  not  unfounded,  for  instances  are  at  hand  where 
possessors  of  degrees,  obtained  whether  in  course  or  causa  honoris, 
evince  a  lamentable  superficiality  in  the  subject-matter  covered  by 
their  titles. 

Limiting  myself  to  a  specialty,  I  would  advocate  something  which 
would  materially  enable  the  student,  not  only  to  acquire  knowledge. 
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but  also  to  express  it  with  becoming  dignity.  For  I  take  it  as  a 
principle  that  the  absorption  of  knowledge  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  student  alone  but  others  also.  Having  received  knowledge,  he 
is  also  to  give  it  out,  and  though  he  should  possess  vast  depths  of 
erudition,  thereby  proving  himself  able  to  support  the  degrees  which 
he  may  have  received,  if  he  be  not  able  to  give  out  from  his  abun- 
dance, and  that  too  in  a  correct  way,  he  is  as  a  sealed  volume.  He 
may  indeed  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  himself,  but  he  is  useless  to 
his  fellow  man ;  he  fails  in  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  education, 
and  disappoints  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  educators,  that  they 
who  pass  through  our  hands  may  benefit  others  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  benefit  them. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  if  we  do  not  from  time  to  time 
make  formal  statements  of  the  knowledge  that  is  in  us,  we  beget 
habits  of  looseness,  so  that  when  some  emergency  requires  us  to 
express  ourselves  we  can  not  do  it  satisfactorily.  Were  we  to  give 
up  letter  writing,  for  instance,  for  any  length  of  time  and  suddenly 
be  called  on  to  write  an  important  letter,  observing  the  requisite 
formalities  and  so  on,  we  should  find  it  a  more  difficult  task  than  we 
had  supposed.         ' 

Students  should  pursue  certain  set  courses  of  study  as  outlined  in 
text-books,  keenly  observing  the  instructions  given  by  teachers,  and 
gleaning  all  possible  aids  from  collateral  reading,  but  they  should 
also  be  required  to  express  formally  in  writing  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  since  greater  detail  and  exactness  result  from  the  use  of 
the  pen  than  from  mere  informal  recitations. 

I  would  advocate,  then,  as  one  constant,  formal  expression  of 
knowledge  received.  I  do  not  mean  the  usual  examination 
paper,  often  hurriedly  written,  poorly  paragraphed  and  sadly 
punctuated,  but  a  relatively  exhaustive  paper  carefully  prepared  on 
any  particular  branch  of  study  leading  up  to  a  degree.  Students 
who  have  not  been  educated  in  these  special  subjects  have  some- 
times received  degrees,  but  when  tested  for  their  knowledge  they 
have  been  found  unable  to  express  themselves  adequately.  Their 
answers  may  indeed  be  no  fair  exponents  of  their  depth  of  learning, 
yet  it  is  no  wonder  if  educators  are  blamed  for  this  anomaly,  and  if 
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they  who  have  not  been  formally  educated  should  say  that  A.  B., 
for  example,  stands  for  'a  blunderer'  and  A.  M.  for  something 
worse. 

Prof.  F.  C.  French  —  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  various  specific  studies  which  would  seem  to  me 
the  most  desirable  as  required  studies  in  our  college  courses,  but 
simply  to  try  to  bring  to  our  minds  for  a  few  moments  the  under- 
lying principles  on  which  we  ought  to  determine  any  specific  ques- 
tion of  this  sort.  To  determine  intelligently  any  question  of  change 
in  the  curriculum  that  may  arise  in  our  educational  institutions, 
we  need  to  consider  the  aim  of  the  institution.  Speaking  now  of 
colleges,  the  question  is.  What  is  the  fundamental  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  college  course?  The  American  college  is  a  somewhat  unique 
institution.  The  Germans  have  no  such  institution.  The  German 
student  passes  directly  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  university,  which 
is  our  high  school  carried  farther  and  made  perhaps  more  thorough 
and  ri|fl|(pous,  but  essentially  the  same  sort  of  a  drill  school  that  we 
aim  to  make  our  high  schools.  When  a  student  comes  to  the  uni- 
versity he  enters  a  field  of  perfect  freedom.  He  is  no  longer  under 
the  rigorous  restraints  of  the  secondary  school  but  is  perfectly  free 
to  choose  or  omit  whatever  he  pleases.  The  American  college 
occupies  an  intermediate  ground.  It  aims  to  bridge  over  that  period 
of  rigorous  discipline  required  in  the  secondary  school  and  that 
period  of  free  investigation  proper  and  necessary  for  the  scientific 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  university.  The  aim  of  the  American 
college  can  be  summed  up  primarily  under  two  heads.  We  seek 
to  give  our  students: 

I  Intellectual  discipline.  Tlie  student  who  has  gone  through  the 
college  course  is  expected  to  have  a  mind  trained  to  think;  a  mind 
so  trained  that  he  can  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  any  necessary 
purposes  in  his  after  life.  It  may  be  as  a  lawyer,  it  may  be  as  a 
physician,  it  may  be  as  a  merchant.  Whatever  it  is,  the  college 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual 
discipline  and  training  that  he  should  not  be  supposed  to  have  if  he 
went  into  his  profession  or  his  business  life  immediately  from  the 
secondary  school. 
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2  But  intellectual  discipline  is  only  one  of  the  two  great  aims  of 
the  college  course.  The  other  I  can  not  better  define  than  by  the 
somewhat  vague  word  culture.  If  the  word  in  general  use  is  scwne- 
what  vague  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  say  what  I  mean  by  it  in 
this  instance.  I  mean  now  by  culture  something  quite  diflferent  from 
intellectual  training  and  discipline.  A  man,  for  example,  may  be  a 
thorough  mathematician,  he  may  be  so  trained  as  to  do  and  apply 
the  most  abstruse  mathematical  problems.  For  example,  a  few  years 
ago  I  met  a  man  who  was  so  unusually  proficient  in  mathematics 
that  he  was  often  consulted  by  naval  engineers  on  extremely  difficult 
points  in  designing  ships.  But  that  man  was  a  common  day  laborer 
and  in  his  mode  of  lifeand  apparent  interests  and  sympathies,  in  every 
other  respect  except  his  genius  for  mathematics  and  his  peculiar 
intellectual  training  in  this  regard  he  was  a  man  absolutely  without 
culture  —  he  was  a  mere  common,  ordinary  day  laborer.  That  was 
an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  just  the  difference  that  I  have  in 
mind  between  intellectual  discipline  and  cuhure.  It  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  an  economist  or  physicist  but  to  have  no  culture  at  all. 
It  is  hardly  natural,  you  will  say,  but  it  is  possible.  Culture  means 
a  certain  breadth  of  interests  and  sympathies.  A  man  without  cul- 
ture may  be  very  proficient  in  his  particular  profession,  but  he  has 
little  interest  in  anything  outside  of  his  profession.  He  may  be  a 
very  skilled  physician,  perhaps,  but  he  has  no  public  interests,  he  is 
not  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  church  or  the  city;  he 
is  not  interested  in  the  general  questions  of  the  age,  the  advance 
of  civilization,  the  state  of  culture  in  foreign  countries,  etc.  He  is 
simply  interested  in  his  profession  and  nothing  else.  He  is  narrow. 
Culture^  then,  means  breadth  of  interests  and  sympathies,  and  means 
refinement  of  taste;  in  short,  a  cultivation  of  the  judgment.  Per- 
haps, if  we  were  to  put  it  in  one  word  the  best  would  be  appreciation 
oi  excellence.  The  provincial  man,  the  narrow  man,  the  little  man, 
is  the  man  that  can  appreciate  excellence  only  of  a  particular  type, 
only  that  particular  form  of  excellence  which  he  happens  to  be  con- 
nected with  or  which  comes  within  the  range  of  his  profession  or  of 
his  personal  or  local  interests.  The  man  of  culture  is  the  man  who 
has  a  high  appreciation  of  excellence  of  whatever  type  and  wherever 
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found.  He  is  a  man  of  breadth  of  sympathies  and  interests,  a  man 
of  sound  judgment.  This  second  great  aim  of  the  college  course  is, 
of  course,  the  ideal  that  we  can  never  attain  in  its  perfection,  but  it 
is  one  that  we  ought  conscientiously  to  aim  at  in  the  arrangement 
of  our  college  ciuriculum  and  college  life. 

Intellectual  discipline  and  culture  are  the  two  principles,  then,  that 
we  should  consider  in  determining  the  studies  that  are  to  be  rc~ 
garded  as  constant  and  those  which  may  be  left  to  accident  or  indi- 
vidual choice.  Every  college  course  that  is  worthy  of  its  name  must 
develop  the  student  intellectually,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the 
sensibilities.  It  must  enable  the  student  to  acquire  those  standards 
of  judgment  which  will  fit  him  for  the  broadest  and  largest  life  that 
is  possible  for  the  citizen. 

We  can  divide  the  studies  with  these  two  ends  in  view  into  two 
general  classes,  and  these  two  classes  may  be  denominated  roughly 
the  sciences  and  the  humanities.  I  use  the  word  sciences  here  in  the 
very  narrow  sense  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  mathematics. 
They  are  preeminently  the  disciplinary  subjects  because  they  deal 
with  absolute  facts  and  laws;  they  treat  of  absolute  principles.  The 
humanities  are  the  studies  which  have  to  do  with  the  products  of 
the  human  will.  Such  studies  as  history  and  literature  deal  with  the 
influence  of  the  mind,  with  the  results  and  outcomes  of  voluntary 
human  activity. 

Speaking  very  roughly,  it  seems  to  me  that  mathematics  and  the 
sciences  are  specially  valuable  on  the  disciplinary  side,  whereas  the 
humanities  are  specially  valuable  on  the  culture  side.  A  college 
course  must  include  both  of  these  two  great  groups  of  studies;  i.  e. 
it  must  include  certain  particular  branches  drawn  from  these  two 
great  groups.  What  particular  branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  one 
group  and  what  particular  branches  in  the  other  group  is  of  minor 
importance,  but  every  student  that  has  to  go  out  into  the  com- 
munity with  the  prestige  of  a  college  degree  ought  to  have  had  con- 
siderable instruction  both  in  the  disciplinary  training  of  the  sciences 
and  in  the  culture  work  of  the  humanities. 
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IN  COURSES  LBADING  TO  LIBBRAJL  ARTS  DEGREBS,  ^WUAT  CREDIT 
SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  FOR  STUDIES  IN  ENGINEERING,  MUSIC  AND 
FINE  ARTS?  ,     . 

Sec.  W.  B.  Wait —  I  should  have  been  glad,  representing  as  I 
do  a  somewhat  misunderstood  subject,  if  I  could  have  had  the  ear 
of  every  member  of  convocation.  In  what  few  words  I  have  to 
say  I  would  like  to  be  understood  as  speaking  not  as  a  professional 
musician  but  simply  as  an  educator  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  state. 
You  will  observe  in  the  question  that  engineering  and  fine  arts  are 
mentioned  in  addition  to  music.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  music,  for 
if  there  is  any  force  in  the  argument  it  will  apply  as  well  to  the 
allied  subjects. 

If  credits  for  studies  in  music  are  to  be  given  toward  a  degree  in 
liberal  arts,  what  shall  be  included  in  the  term  music?  If  each  of 
us  were  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  we  would 
probably  indicate  that  to  be  music  which  is  presented  under  this 
head  in  the  common  schools  or  in  the  high  school  and  academies, 
or  by  the  average  music  teacher,  or  in  the  conservatories  of  music 
as  seen  in  our  large  cities.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  altogether 
too  limited.  Any  studies  which  lead  to  a  degree  in  liberal  arts  must 
conform  in  seriousness,  in  extent  and  in  educational  value  to  the 
subjects  which  are  usually  admitted  to  be  the  proper  basis  for  a 
degree  in  arts.  Briefly  then,  let  us  notice  some  of  the  music  subjects 
for  the  study  of  which  credit  ought  to  be  given.  First,  there  is  the 
commonplace  subject  of  notation.  There  are  in  music  more  than  200 
symbols  with  forms,  names  and  uses  of  which  any  person  who  has 
studied  the  subject  at  all  seriously,  should  be  acquainted.  Dr  Rie- 
mann  has  published  two  volumes  on  this  subject,  and  every  student 
of  music  should  give  to  this  subject  a  careful  study  covering  a  very 
considerable  period  of  time. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  subject  known  as  terminology.  This 
includes  a  multitude  of  expressions  contributed  by  different  lan- 
guages, constituting  a  dictionary  of  some  7000  different  words  and 
terms  the  meaning  and  use  of  which  can  not  be  understood  except 
through  thoughtful  study  and  application.    Next  may  be  mentioned 
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the  two  great  ccm-dated  subjects  and  counterpoint.  We  have  just 
lifitcned  to  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  discipline  and 
culture.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  are  no  subjects  that  involve 
niorc  discipline  of  mind,  greater  keenness  of  attention,  or  that  afford 
to  the  student  such  vast  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  creative 
faculty  as  do  these  subjects. 

Next  we  notice  music  history,  general  and  special;  music  biog- 
raphy; then  music  form,  which  is  the  study  of  the  grammar,  the 
rhetoric  and  architecture  of  music;  of  tonal  acoustics  which  gave  rise 
to  tlic  scientific  researches  and  elaborate  writings  of  Helmholz; 
composition,  wliich  is  similar  to  composition  in  language,  except 
that  the  opix>rtunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  are 
vastly  greater  and  the  rewards  more  immediate;  then  esthetics, 
based  on  the  same  principles  that  underlie  the  arts  of  architecture 
and  {minting;  orchestration,  and  the  special  departments  of  technic, 
with  their  accompanying  special  theoretic  studies.  Surdy,  this 
impojiing  array  of  subjects  ought  to  receive  recognition. 

Having  in  this  brief  manner  alluded  to  the  contents  of  this  many- 
sided  subject  let  me  now  ask  your  attention  to  some  consideration 
in  supix>rt  of  the  proposition  that  full  value  should  be  awarded  for 
study  in  these  subjects  as  a  basis  for  a  degree  in  liberal  arts.  If 
these  subjects  are  \\x>rth  teaching  at  all,  in  our  academies,  high 
schiX^ls,  conservatories,  colleges  and  in  our  homes,  if  it  is  profitable 
to  expend  money  and  time  upon  music  studies,  then  their  dig^nity 
and  \\\>rtl\  sliould  be  recogfnized.  Full  value  ought  to  be  given; 
<irst»  because  they  possess  eilucational  value.  If  they  have  not  this 
value  tlien  tliov  have  none  at  all  in  connection  with  school  work.  If 
they  have  this  value,  it  is  a  large  one, 

SecvMul.  they  sliould  be  given  credit  in  order  to  recognize  the 
|HVuliar  aptitudes  of  students  in  our  collegres.  high  schools  and 
aoadeuws.    Music  is  tuusiht  ovcr\\vhere,  and  students  who  possess 
A  natuml  aptituv'o  tor  r.iusic  ought  to  have  opportunity  and  cncoor— 
9^n>ettt  to  s:ik!v  i:  .ir*Ai  rcceix-e  orcvlit  as  in  other  departments. 

ITiirvL  tv.!!  crwv:  o'.!C--t  :o  be  ^.vcn  in  orvler  :'::at  proper  standard 
v>t  ^>ertonv.r\:c   .^"i  :Ve  ror:  of  :c;is:Ver>  atid  proper  s 
attditmrev.t  .-/.  fre  par:  of  rup*!s  :v..iy  be  established  in 
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Any  person  may  now  engage  as  a  music  teacher  and  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  measuring  his  qualification  or  the  value  of  his 
teaching.  Throughout  the  schools  of  the  state  music  is  being  taught, 
and  yet  no  standard  is  applied  to  test  the  competency  of  the  teachers, 
the  merit  of  their  work  or  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  But  if  the 
University  will  give  credit  for  studies  of  this  kind,  then  it  will  neces- 
sitate the  establishment  of  tests  and  of  examinations  by  which  the 
work  of  teachers  and  of  students  may  be  judged.  How  important 
this  is,  is  shown  by  a  single  instance  which  came  under  my  obser- 
vation a  year  ago  in  an  examination  on  harmony.  It  transpired  that 
the  answer  papers  were  exactly  alike.  An  example  in  arithmetic 
might  be  worked  by  a  dozen  students  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
but  in  harmony,  that  could  not  possibly  happen.  The /principal  not 
being  musical,  knew  nothing  about  the  character  of  tihe  work  that 
was  being  done.  The  teacher  was  doubtless  a  conscientious 
person,  and  was  the  product  of  a  music  conservatory,  and  yet  the 
examination  showed  incorrect  teaching  during  the  whole  year.  If 
due  recognition  is  given  to  these  studies,  examinations  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  will  uncover  an  immense  amount  of  superficiality,  error, 
and  fruitless  work,  and  show  that  much  money  and  time  are  being 
expended  without  proper  return. 

Fourth,  this  recognition  ought  to  be  given  to  music  in  order 

properly  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  university  and  give  it  in  still 

larger  measure  the  standing  and  dignity  which  its  name  implies.    In 

jSLlmost  every  country,  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities  give 

j-ecognition  to  studies  in  music.    If  this  course  be  adopted  here  it 

vvnfii  add  a  new  group  of  subjects,  viz,  the  music  group.    I  need  not 

large  upon  this  point.     You  will  see  at  once  that  a  university 

ug'ht  to  include  in  its  list  of  studies  all  those  which  belong  to  such 

Istrgt  science  and  art  as  music. 

JF^ifth,  we  ought  to  recognize  these  subjects  in  order  to  encourage 
erican  teachers  and  American  schools  and  to  promote  the  study 
£    laiusic  seriously  in  our  own  schools  rather  than  have  our  young 
and  young  women  go  abroad  for  that  education  and  to  come 
as  they  often  do  superficially  taught,  and  to  practise  what  is 
little  better  than  charlatanism  under  cover  of  some  European 
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diploma  or  certificate.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
this  discussion.  It  is  a  practical  point  in  educational  economics,  a 
point  of  great  financial  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
involves  also  the  reputation  and  credit  of  our  educational  system. 
All  over  Europe  are  scattered  schools  of  various  sorts^  public  and 
private,  patronized  to  a  great  extent  by  students  of  music  from  the 
United  States,  and  American  teachers  of  music  commending  stu- 
dents to  professors  in  the  various  cities  of  Europe.  Is  this  not 
admitting  that  American  teachers  are  inferior  to  European  teachers 
in  this  department  of  education? 

Schools  often  require  that  their  music  teachers  '  must  have  studied 
abroad';  'must  have  had  European  instruction'.  How  is  that 
European  instruction  sometimes  gained?  Why  it  is  gotten  by 
spending  a  few  weeks  or  months  under  some  European  teacher  and 
securing  a  credential  that  will  usually  be  in  such  form  as  to  satisfy 
those  who  create  the  demand  for  music  teachers  having  a  foreign 
brand.  One  result  of  the  recognition  outlined  here  would  be  the 
eventual  correction  of  this  wrong  practice,  for  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  student  of  music  who  cares  to  be  well  educated  can  not 
be  so  educated  in  our  own  schools  in  any  department  of  music. 

One  farther  point  only.  Some  recognition  should  be  g^ven  to 
music  subjects  as  possible  alternatives  in  high  school  and  college 
courses^  first,  because  many  students  will  take  them  sometimes  from 
necessity,  sometimes  from  choice,  and  because  the  subjects  are  so 
many  and  so  extensive  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  student 
to  defer  the  study  of  music  till  he  had  completed  the  high  school 
course,  which  is  usually  at  the  age  of  19  or  20  years.  With  eight  or 
nine  years'  study  of  music  before  him  at  this  age  the  situation  would 
be  impracticable  for  any  student,  and  this  condition  of  things  only 
promotes  the  flight  of  American  students  to  Europe. 
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Tuesday,  8  p.  m.  at  Emmanuel  church 
THE  MISSION  OF  THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

BY   DAVID   MURRAY,    LL.    D. 

Mr  Chancellor,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Before  I  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  chosen  for  my  paper,  you  will  permit  me  to  refer  in  a 
brief  way  to  personal  matters.  It  has  seemed  but  a  very  short  time 
since  I  was  present  and  taking  an  active  part  on  occasions  like  this. 
Yet  in  that  short  time  what  im|>ortant  changes  have  taken  place? 
The  office  of  the  regents  with  which  I  was  associated  has  completely 
changed.  One  chancellor,  Mr  Pierson,  with  whom  I  was  so  long 
and  so  cordially  associated,  has  died;  another,  Mr  Curtis,  has  been 
chosen  and  died;  and  a  third,  with  a  genial  and  scholarly  despotism, 
is  reigning  in  their  stead.  Of  these  eminent  men  of  the  past  it  is  not 
needful  to  speak.  How  well  I  remember  the  fascinating  oratory 
of  Mr  Curtis.  It  was  worth  while  if  one  were  a  regent  to  die  during 
the  year,  in  order  to  be  commemorated  by  his  touching  words.  Are 
there  any  here  who  heard  his  eulogy  on  Regent  Robert  Hale,  who 
died  in  1881  ?  I  have  heard  some  memorable  eloquence  in  my  day, 
but  I  never  have  heard  a  more  eloquent  tribute  than  that  which 
Mr  Curtis  paid  to  Mr  Hale  on  that  occasion  in  this  very  room. 

I  turn  now  to  the  subject  which  I  propose  to  deal  with  during  the 
rest  of  my  time,  namely,  the  regents  educational  work  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  here  during  what  may 
truly  be  called  the  .transition  period  in  this  work.  I  saw  what  had 
been  done  and  I  foresaw  with  feeble  and  uncertain  eyes  what  might 
be  done.  And  though,  since  I  left  the  service  of  the  board,  I  have 
Hved  in  another  state,  still  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  it,  and  have 
looked  with  pride  and  admiration  upon  its  activity  and  progress. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  this  convocation.  It  was  first  held  in  1863, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  terrible  civil  war  then  at  its  gloomiest  period. 
JohnV.  L.Pruyn  was  then  chancellor  and  Samuel  B.  Woolworth  the 
secretary.  To  these  two  noble  men  you  must  attribute  the  founding 
of  this  great  pedagogical  body.  The  plan  of  the  convocation  as  it 
was  then  formed  and  declared  has  continued  substantially  the  same 
to  the  present  day. 
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And  who  will  say  that  this  convocation  which  has  now  continued 
uninterruptedly  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  has  not  vindi- 
cated the  wisdom  of  its  foundation?  I  know  something  of  the 
educational  conventions  which  are  annually  held  in  the  country, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  not  one  of  them  can  show  such  a 
body  of  valuable  pedagogical  literature  as  is  contained  in  the  records 
of  this  convocation.  Not  a  question  has  arisen  in  the  domain  of 
education  since  its  commencement,  which  has  not  obtained  a 
breadth  of  discussion,  and  a  richness  of  experimental  illustration, 
that  has  done  much  to  illuminate  and  settle  it.  The  very  constitu- 
tion of  this  convocation  has  made  it  valuable.  Here  are  gathered 
the  representatives  of  colleges  and  of  the  schools  where  students 
are  prepared  for  colleges.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  settle  the  terms 
on  which  applicants  shall  be  admitted  to  colleges;  how  much  prepa- 
ration shall  be  required,  how  little  shall  be  tolerated?  What  sub- 
jects shall  be  essential,  and  what  open  to  option?  What  shall  be 
done  to  avoid  the  evils  arising  from  the  variety  of  requirements  of 
different  colleges?  These  questions  have  been  threshed  out  here  by 
college  professors  and  academy  teachers  with  the  thoroughness  de- 
rived from  experience,  and  this  continued  discussion  has  produced 
and  is  now  producing  improvements  on  every  hand. 

The  original  object  and  design  of  the  establishment  of  the  board 
of  regents  was  without  doubt  to  provide  a  single  governing  body  in 
the  state  under  which  all  colleges  should  be  placed.  When  first 
organized  in  1784  Kings  college,  then  the  only  college  in  the  state, 
was  placed  under  this  board  of  regents.  But  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable for  a  body  so  large  and  so  scattered  to  superintend  an  insti- 
tution whose  interests  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  Hence  in  1787  the  board  was  recast  and  its  functions 
and  duties  made  substantially  what  they  have  since  continued  to  be. 
I  think  the  modification  thus  made  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  To 
us  now,  who  are  worrying  ourselves  about  a  university  system  and 
about  degree-conferring  powers  of  colleges,  it  would  be  a  distinct 
relief  if  we  could  return  to  the  scheme  of  one  university  in  the  state 
of  New  York  with  which  all  the  colleges  should  be  affiliated,  and 
which  should  have  exclusively  the  degree-conferring  power. 
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The  powers  bestowed  by  the  original  act  included  that  of  incor- 
poration of  educational  institutions,  and  for  a  time  nearly  or  quite 
all  the  academies  and  colleges,  that  were  started  in  the  state,  were 
incorporated  by  the  regents  of  the  University.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  system  of  incorporation  had  not  continued.  It  would  have 
been  easy  and  natural  for  the  regents  to  prescribe  conditions  of 
incorporation  which  would  have  kd  to  the  esitablishment  of  stronger 
and  better  endowed  institutions.  Down  to  1831  the  legislature  had 
passed  no  acts  of  incorporation  of  colleges  and  academies,  although 
the  state  constitution  plainly  conferred  such  power.  From  this  date, 
however^  for  the  next  30  or  40  years  many  of  the  incorporations 
came  directly  from  the  legislature.  It  is  one  of  the  more  modern 
reforms  in  the  conduct  of  educational  affairs  in  the  state,  that  all 
incorporations  are  now  left  to  the  regents;  and  that  they  have 
enacted  conditions  which  will  prevent  the  establishment  hereafter 
of  weak  and  unworthy  institutions. 

The  circumstance  in  which  the  affairs  of  middle  and  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  state  of  New  York  differ  from  those  in  all  the  older 
states  of  the  Union^  is  that  the  schools  and  colleges  are  imder  the 
supervision  and  visitation  of  a  board.  Every  one  of  them  is  required 
by  law  to  make  a  full  report  of  its  affairs  to  the  regents,  and  they  in 
turn  are  required  to  report  to  the  legislature.  This  simple  require- 
ment has  been  of  immense  and  far-reaching  importance.  I  know  ot 
other  states  where  the  educational  leaders  would  be  glad  to  have 
some  such  system  of  supervision  and  control  as  has  grown  up  here. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  state  can  boast  of  such  a  large  body  of 
excellent  institutions  for  secondary  education  as  New  York.  Other 
states  have  a  few,  sometimes  of  the  very  highest  character;  but 
these  are  exceptional  and  generally  have  become  such  because  of 
ample  endowments  which  generous  friends  have  bestowed  upon 
them.  New  York,  however,  has  good  preparatory  schools  every- 
where and  they  are  all  under  the  visitation  of  the  regents. 

The  wholesomeness  of  this  control  has  arisen  mainly  from  the 
means  which  the  state  has  provided  to  aid  and  encourage  the  schools 
under  the  visitation  of  the  regents.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  literature  fund,  and  the  wise  and  useful 
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methods  in  which  its  income  has  been  administered.  And  what  a 
chapter  could  be  made  out  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  deposit 
fund;  which  the  legislature  of  New  York  with  such  long-sighted 
wisdom  from  the  very  beginning  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education. 
But  these  parts  of  my  subject  must  be  omitted^  and  may  safely  be 
entrusted  to  your  own  intelligent  consideration. 

Of  these  educational  funds  there  have  been  two  uses  which  de- 
serve special  mention.  The  first  is  the  aid  ren-dered  to  academies  in 
the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  This  was  begun  in  1834,  and 
with  increased  liberality  has  been  continued  to  this  day.  Books  ami 
apparatus  are  essential  to  preparatory  instruction,  or  indeed  to  any 
instruction,  and  it  is  amazing  how  much  the  desire  to  possess  these 
necessary  equipments  for  instruction  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  granting  a  certain  amount  of  aid  on  condition 
that  an  equal  amount  be  raised  from  private  benevolence.  In  the 
little  state  where  I  reside,  no  such  provision  exists;  and  I  have  often 
heard  the  managers  of  preparatory  schools  lament  because  there  was 
no  means  in  existence  such  as  you  have  here  to  stimulate  them  to 
the  accumulation  of  these  educational  facilities. 

But  the  most  useful  fimction  of  the  board  of  regents  is  that  of 
holding  examinations  in  the  academies  and  high  schools  which  are 
under  their  supervision.  This  most  important  and  influential  office 
arose  out  of  the  duty  laid  upon  the  regents  to  distribute  among  the 
academies  the  amount  annually  appropriated  from  the  literature 
fund.  At  first  this  money  was  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  attendance,  whatever  might  be  their  grade.  Then 
tlie  distribution  was  made  to  depend  on  the  number  of  scholars  in 
each  academy  who  were  studying  classics  and  higher  English 
studies.  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  those  who  had  finished  the 
elementary  studies  which  were  pursued  in  common  schools,  and 
were  either  engaged  in  preparing  for  college,  or  in  the  English, 
mathematical  and  scientific  studies  which  could  be  suitably  taught 
in  the  academies. 

For  many  years — from  1827  to  1864 — the  regents  office  depended 
on  the  reports  of  the  academies  for  the  number  of  scholars  who 
were  pursuing  the  required  studies.     It  may  easily  be  understood 
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that  such  a  system  was  liable  to  great  abuses.  The  different  acade- 
mies throughout  the  state  would  necessarily  differ  widely  in  the 
thoroughnesss  with  which  they  imparted  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches.  The  fact  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  receive  money 
from  the  state  whenever  a  scholar  was  engaged  upon  advanced 
studies,  was  naturally  a  great  temptation  to  promote  scholars  into 
higher  grades  before  they  were  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  lower. 

To  remedy  these  evils  the  regents  in  1863  established  a  system 
of  preliminary  examinations^  to  be  first  held  in  1864.  The  subjects 
to  be  included  were  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography  and 
spelling.  I  do  not  think  we  sufficiently  appreciate  the  difficulty  or 
th«  importance  of  this  undertaking.  The  educational  world  has 
since  that  time  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  examination. 
Both  in  England  and  America  written  examinations  have  become 
common  and  systematic.  Civil  service  examinations^  university 
extension  examinations,  collegiate  examinations,  pedagogic  exam- 
inations, are  now  everywhere  held  in  writing.  But  when  the  regents 
examinations  in  1864  were  initiated,  the  system  was  almost  to  be 
created  anew.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  ought  to  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  John  V.  L.  Pruyn  who  was  then  the  chan- 
cellor^ Samuel  B.  Woolworth  the  secretary  of  the  regents,  and 
Daniel  J.  Pratt  the  assistant  secretary.  With  infinite  patience  they 
elaborated  a  scheme  which  has  continued  in  all  essential  particulars 
to  the  present  time.  I  have  looked  over  these  early  question  papers, 
and  I  assure  you  that  no  better  ones  have  ever  been  prepared.  Mr 
Daniel  J.  Pratt  who  was  their  author  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
the  pioneer  in  this  most  difficult  enterprise. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  change  in  the  method  of  determining 
the  number  of  scholars  in  each  academy  to  be  counted  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  literature  fund  was  immediate  and  salutary.  The 
first  year  the  number  of  academic  scholars  dropped  from  21947 
which  had  been  claimed  during  the  preceding  year,  to  less  than 
6000.  From  that  pointy  owing  to  improved  standards  of  instruction, 
and  to  the  increased  attendance  in  the  academies,  the  number 
steadily  rose  till  in  1884  it  reached  10873,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  a  regular  annual  increase. 
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Aside  from  the  improved  method  of  obtaining  the  number  of 
academic  scholars  as  a  basis  for  distributing  the  literature  fund,  the 
influence  of  this  practical  supervision  and  testing  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  academies  was  so  salutary,  and  was  so  much  prized  by 
the  academies  themselves^  that  the  legislature  in  1877  authorized  its 
extension  to  advanced  studies,  and  in  1880  made  the  distribution  of 
the  literature  fund  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  examination  in  these 
studies.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  and  satisfactory 
development.  I  have  not  at  hand  as  I  write  this,  the  statistics  of  the 
examinations  of  the  academies ;«  but  I  know  they  have  grown  to 
enormous  proportions,  and  you  know  their  value  and  stimulating 
effect  far  better  than  I.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  such 
effective  educational  force  has  ever  been  applied  as  that  which  now 
prevails  among  the  institutions  for  secondary  education  in  the  state 
of  New  York. 

It  may  be  worth  whik  to  spend  a  few  words  in  speaking  about  the 
true  mission  of  examinations  in  education.  It  is  a  common  view 
held  by  many  experts  and  profound  educators,  that  outside  exam- 
inations held  by  persons  other  than  the  teachers  are  not  desirable; 
that  the  influence  of  such  examinations  is  to  cramp  and  confine  the 
natural  exertions  of  the  teachers,  and  to  lead  them  to  direct  their 
efforts  less  to  the  proper  development  of  the  minds  of  their  scholars, 
than  to  the  preparation  of  them  to  meet  an  artificial  test  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  them.        ' 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  and  fairness  in 
this  objection.  And  if  all  teachers  were  genuinely  competent  for 
the  task  imposed  upon  them,  it  would  doubtless  be  best  to  leave  the 
examinations  chiefly  to  their  discretion.  But  unfortunately  this  can 
not  be  conceded.  The  teachers  whom  you  are  compelled  to  employ 
in  your  academies  and  high  schools  are  too  often  very  far  from 
possessing  the  high  qualifications  of  first-rate  teachers.  Instead  of 
relying  upon  their  competence  and  earnestness,  it  is  necessary  to 
supervise  their  work^  and  to  apply  to  it  tests  which  w^ill  reveal  its 
thoroughness  as  well  as  its  defects.  This  is  one  of  the  manifest  and 
well-authenticated  advantages  of  the  system  of  regents  examinations. 

a  For  1897  the  number  oi  examination  papers  written  was  481,588  ;  of  which  there  were  claimed 
by  the  schools  as  passing  268«953,  and  allowed  by  the  regenu  office  239,671. 
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There  is  another  advantage  which  results  from  these  examina- 
tions; that  is,  the  stimulating  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the 
scholars  under  instruction.  Good  scholars,  bright-minded  scholars, 
perhaps  may  not  need  such  stimulus.  But  the  great  mass  of  scholars 
are  not  bright  minded.  They  are  slow  and  heavy  and  inattentive, 
and  need  quickening  at  every  step.  To  hold  out  to  them  encourage- 
ment; to  stir  them  up  by  emulation;  to  shame  them  by  fear  of  failure, 
are  well-recognized  methods  of  the  skilful  teacher.  The  old  mode  of 
*  going  up  '  in  spelling  and  '  standing  head ',  or  '  going  down  *  and 
'standing  foot'  was  a  very  effective  means  for  stimulating  the 
scholar.  And  state  examinations,  with  pass  cards  and  diplomas, 
furnish  a  stimulus  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  is  a 
better  system  to  rely  entirely  upon  making  scholarship  its  own 
reward,  and  upon  leading  the  scholar  to  pursue  his  career  of  learning 
without  the  incitement  of  competition.  But  while  this  would  be 
possible  and  perhaps  preferable  in  the  case  of  clever  scholars,  what 
will  you  do  in  the  case  of  those  heavy  and  unambitious  scholars, 
who  must  always  constitute  the  greater  proportion  of  every  school? 
I  shall  never  forget  the  effective  utterance  of  dear  Dr  Thomas  Hun, 
when  we  were  discussing  among  the  trustees  of  the  Albany  academy 
the  best  methods  of  encotu^ging  and  rewarding  high  scholarship. 
'That  is  all  very  well',  he  said,  'but  what  are  we  going  to  do  to 
encourage  the  dunces'?  With  such  scholars  it  is  necessary  to  make 
use  of  every  expedient  to  encourage  and  stimulate  them.  The  ex- 
aminations which  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  regents  are  in 
all  respects  suitable  for  such  encouragement,  and  have  always  been 
felt  by  the  managers  of  academies  as  most  helpful  and  welcome. 

I  have  already  occupied  as  much  of  your  time  as  I  ought.  I  wish 
I  could  have  spoken  concerning  the  important  junctions  of  the 
regents  in  professional  examinations  and  in  the  management  of  the 
state  library  and  the  state  museum.  There  are  two  important  quali- 
fications which  this  board  possesses  as  trustees  of  these  institutions; 
the  first  is  that  there  never  has  been,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
danger  of  the  management  becoming  demoralized  by  political  parti- 
zanship;  the  second  qualification,  which  like  the  first  has  been  ver- 
fied  by  extended  experience,  is  that  the  board  is  so  constituted  that 
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th€  system  of  management  is  not  liable  to  fitful  and  unreasonable 
changes,  but  is  likely  to  be  continued  in  well-considered  and  whole- 
some lines.  When  changes  are  introduced^  they  are  sure  to  be  such 
as  are  taught  by  experience  and  therefore  are  likely  to  be  improve- 
ments. Who  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  modifications  intro- 
duced into  the  state  library  und^r  its  present  accomplished  director 
have  tended  greatly  to  its  increased  usefulness?  My  own  little 
state  is  just  now  struggling  to  follow  at  a  modest  distance  your 
example  in  establishing  a  system  of  traveling  libraries.  How  much 
has  the  state  Kbrary  been  improved  since  the  days,  when  its  books 
were  treated  as  precious  jewels  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  trustees 
to  guard  and  preserve  at  all  hazards!  These  books  —  these  pre- 
cious jewels  —  must  not  be  submitted  too  freely  to  the  handling  of 
readers,  and  of  course  readers  must  not  be  permitted  to  mouse  about 
among  the  books  without  careful  watching.  What  a  pleasure  it  has 
often  been  to  me,  when  I  have  been  engaged  in  investigating  some 
subject,  to  send  up  my  wants  to  Mr  Johnston,  and  to  receive  from 
him  a  bibliography  of  the  subject!  And  then  when  I  had  sent  him  a 
list  of  the  books  I  wanted  from  his  list,  how  delightful  and  satis- 
factory it  has  been  to  receive  a  parcel  containing  the  books,  which 
I  could  otherwise  neither  buy  nor  borrow. 

But  I  must  bring  my  paper  to  a  close.  I  can  not  adequately 
express  to  you  the  great  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me  to  mingle  once 
more  with  the  participants  in  this  convocation.  Let  me  congratulate 
the  regents  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  important  departments 
of  the  work  of  the  regents,  upon  the  continued  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess of  their  undertakings.  The  intellectual  progress  of  the  state  of 
New  York  is  in  a  measure  in  your  hands ;  and  it  is  your  privilege  to 
contribute  in  essential  particulars  to  the  social  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  the  state  of  New  York. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION 

BY    BOOKER    T.    WASHINGTON,    PRINCIPAL    TUSKEGEE    NORMAL    AND 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE,  TUSKEGEE,  ALA. 

Mr  Chancellor,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  evening  I  find  myself  in 
the  midst  of  strange  associations  and  surroundings.  From  the 
humble  and  debasing  life  of  a  Virginia  slave  plantation,  I  have  not 
had  that  to  fit  me  to  share  in  the  work  of  an  institution  created  by 
such  great  souls  as  John  Jay^  James  Kent  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  later  made  iHustrious  and  powerful  by  George  William  Curtis, 
and  the  eminent  gentlemen  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  this  even- 
ing. My  message  to  you  must  be  a  very  simple  and  humble  one. 
My  history  and  opportunities  have  not  fitted  me  to  be  your  teacher 
this  evening  in  any  line  of  education. 

I  was  born  a  slave  on  a  plantation  in  Virginia  about  1858  or  '59. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  exact  place  or  date  of  my  birth, 
but  have  some  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  fact  that  I  was  bom  some 
where  at  some  time.  My  first  recollection  of  life  is  that  of  living  in 
a  one-room  log  cabin,  without  floor  and  windows  and  almost  with- 
out a  door.  Early  one  morning  at  the  close  of  the  war^  in  company 
with  about  80  other  slaves,  I  was  commanded  to  go  to  the  '  big 
house  '  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  some  papers,  and  when  this  was 
through  with,  my  mother,  who  was  standing  by  my  side,  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  me  '  Now  we  are  free'.  Then  I  went  with  my 
mother  into  West  Virginia  and  began  working  in  the  coal  mines  for 
her  support.  While  working  in  these  coal  mines  I  heard  of  the 
Hampton  institute,  Gen.  Armstrong's  school  in  Virginia.  Though 
without  a  dollar,  I  resolved  to  go  there,  as  I  heard  it  was  an  insti- 
tution where  a  poor  boy  would  be  given  a  chance  to  work  for  a 
portion  of  his  education.  After  making  every  effort  possible  to  get 
money,  I  started  early  one  morning  to  find  my  way  to  the  Hampton 
institute.  After  walking  a  great  part  of  the  distance,  begging  rides 
in  wagons  and  cars,  I  finally  found  myself  one  night  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Va.  without  money,  friends  or  a  place  to  sleep.  Wan- 
dering about  the  streets  till  it  had  grown  to  be  quite  midnight  and 
I  bad  become  tired  and  almost  broken  down  I  chanced  upon  a  hole 
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under  a  sidewalk  that  presented  a  tempting  place  for  sleep.  In 
that  hole  I  spent  my  first  night  in  Richmond.  Waking  up  next 
morning  I  went  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  near  by  and  he  kindly 
gave  me  work  so  that  I  earned  my  breakfast;  I  continued  work- 
ing on  this  vessel  during  the  day  and  sleeping  in  this  hole  at  night 
till  I  had  earned  money  enough  to  continue  my  way  to  the  Hampton 
institute  where  I  soon  arrived  with  a  surplus  of  50  cents  with  which 
to  begin  my  education. 

I  found  the  opportunity  in  the  way  of  buildings,  teachers  and 
industries,  very  largely  furnished  by  friends  in  the  north,  for  me 
to  remain  there  and  work  for  my  education,  so  far  as  my  board 
was  concerned.  While  going  through  Hampton  in  this  way  I 
resolved  that  if  God  permitted  me  to  finish  the  course  of  study 
there  that  I  would  go  into  the  far  south,  into  the  '  Black  Belt '  of 
the  south  and  give  my  life  in  whatever  humble  manner  I  could  in 
trying  to  provide  that  same  kind  of  opportunity  for  my  people  to 
lift  themselves  up  through  industrial  education  that  I  found  pro- 
vided for  me  at  Hampton.  So  in  1881  I  was  permitted  to  found 
in  the  little  town  of  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  the  Tuskegee  normal  and 
industrial  institute.  And  so  my  word  to  you  to-night  must  be 
somewhat  of  a  narration  of  impressions  that  have  come  to  me  in 
the  furtherance  of  my  life  work  at  Tuskegee  rather  than  an  attempt 
at  any  philosophical  exposition  of  educational  principles. 

It  is  said  that  the  strongest  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  In  the  southern  part  of  our  country  are  22.000,000  of  your 
breihrtMi  who  are  bound  to  \x>u  and  to  whom  vou  are  bound  bv 

w  *  • 

ties  which  vou  can  not  tear  asunder  if  vou  would.  The  most  intel- 
lijjent  man  in  your  cv^nununity  has  his  intelligence  darkened  by  the 
ijiuorancv  of  a  fellow  citizen  in  the  Mississippi  K">ttoms.  The  most 
wealthy  in  your  city  \N\Mild  be  more  wealthy  but  for  the  povert>'  of 
a  tclK>w  being  in  the  Carolina  rice  swamps.  The  most  moral  and 
rcli^^vnis  anionij  w^u  has  his  religion  and  morality  modified  by 
t^.o  vJccradanon  of  the  man  in  the  south  wh^\so  religion  is  a  mere 
!na:tor  vM"  form  or  cnK^ionar.sm.  The  vote  in  your  state  that  is 
oust  fv^r  tl*.e  *v.i:host  auvl  purest  fonn  of  iroveninu^nt.  is  largely 
neutralired  bv  tVe  vote  of  the  man  in  Louis:aivi  whose  ballot  is 
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Stolen  or  cast  in  ignorance.  When  the  south  is  ignorant  you  are 
ignorant;  when  the  south  is  poor  you  are  poor;  when  the  south 
commits  crime  you  commit  crime.  My  friends,  there  is  no  escape, 
you  must  help  us  raise  the  character  of  our  civilization  or  yours 
will  be  lowered.  No  member  of  your  race  in  any  part  of  our  country 
can  harm  the  weakest  and  meanest  member  of  mine  without  the 
proudest  and  bluest  blood  in  the  state  of  New  York  being  deg^ded. 
The  central  idea  which  I  wish  you  to  help  me  consider  this  even- 
ing is,  the  reaching  and  lifting  up  of  the  lowest,  most  unfortunate 
and  negative  element  that  occupy  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  terri- 
tory and  compose  so  large  a  percentage  of  our  population,  ft  seems 
to  me  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  those  interested  in  education  should  more  earnestly  consider 
to  what  extent  the  mere  acquiring  of  the  ability  to  read  and  write, 
the  mere  acquiring  of  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  science  makes 
men  producers,  lovers  of  labor,  independent,  honest,  unselfish,  and 
above  all  supremely  good.  Call  education  by  what  name  you  please 
and  if  it  does  not  bring  about  these  results  among  the  masses  it  falls 
short  of  its  highest  end.  The  science,  the  art,  the  literature,  that 
fails  to  reach  down  and  bring  the  humblest  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fullest  blessings  of  our  government  is  weak,  no  matter  how 
costly  the  buildings  or  apparatus  used,  or  how  modern  the  methods 
of  instruction  employed.  The  study  of  arithmetic  that  does  not 
result  in  making  some  one  more  honest  and  self-reliant,  is  defective. 
The  study  of  history  that  does  not  result  in  making  men  conscien- 
tious in  receiving  and  counting  the  ballots  of  their  fellow  men  is 
most  faulty.  The  study  of  art  that  does  not  result  in  making  the 
strong  less  willing  to  oppress  the  weak  means  little.  How  I  wish 
that  from  the  most  cultured  and  highly  endowed  university  in  New 
York  to  the  humblest  log  cabin  schoolhouse  in  Alabama,  we  could 
burn  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  hearts  and  heads  of  all,  that  usefulness, 
service  to  our  brother,  is  the  supreme  end  of  education.  Putting  the 
thought  more  directly  as  it  applies  to  conditions  in  the  south:  can 
you  make  your  intelligence  affect  us  in  the  same  ratio  that  our 
ignorance  affects  you?  Let  us  put  a  not  improbable  case:  a  great 
national  question  is  to  be  decided,  one  that  involves  peace  or  war, 
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the  honor  or  dishonor  of  our  nation  —  yea,  the  very  existence  of 
the  government.  The  north  and  west  are  divided.  There  are 
5,000,000  votes  to  be  cast  in  the  south  and  of  this  number  one  half 
are  ignorant;  not  only  are  one  half  the  voters  ignorant,  but  because 
of  this  ignorant  vote,  corruption,  dishonesty  in  a  dozen  forms  has 
crept  into  the  exercise  of  the  political  franchise  to  the  extent  that 
the  conscience  of  the  intelligent  class  is  soured  in  its  attempts  to 
defeat  the  will  of  the  ignorant  voters.  Here  then  you  have  on  the 
one  hand  an  ignorant  vote  and  on  the  other  an  intelligent  vote 
largely  minus  a  conscience.  The  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  to 
this  kind  of  jury  w^e  shall  have  to  look  for  the  verdict  that  is  to 
decide  the  course  of  our  democratic  institutions.  When  a  great 
national  calamity  stares  us  in  the  face,  we  are,  I  fear,  too  much 
given  to  depending  on  a  short '  campaign  of  education  '  to  do  on  the 
hustings  what  should  have  been  accomplished  in  the  schoolroom. 
With  this  preliminary  survey  let  us  examine  with  more  care  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  south  before  all  classes  will  be  fit  for  the 
highest  duties  of  citizenship.  In  reference  to  my  own  race  I  am 
confronted  with  some  embarrassment  at  the  outset,  because  of  the 
various  and  conflicting  opinions  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  final  place 
of  the  negro  in  our  economic  and  political  life.  Within  the  last  30 
years  —  and  I  might  add,  within  the  last  three  months,  it  has  been 
proven  by  eminent  authority  that  the  negro  is  increasing  in  numbers 
so  fast  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  before  he  will  far 
outnumber  the  white  race  in  the  south,  and  it  has  also  been  proven 
that  the  negro  is  fast  dying  out  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
few  years  before  he  will  have  completely  disappeared.  It  has  also 
been  proven  that  crime  among  us  is  on  the  increase  and  that  crime 
is  on  the  decrease,  that  education  helps  the  negro,  that  education 
also  hurts  him;  that  he  is  fast  leaving  the  south  and  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  north  and  west,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the  negro 
is  to  drift  toward  the  low  lands  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms.  It  has 
been  proven  that  education  unfits  the  negro  for  work,  and  that 
education  also  makes  him  more  valuable  as  a  laborer;  that  he  is  our 
greatest  criminal  and  that  he  is  our  most  law-abiding  citizen.  In  the 
midst  of  these  opinions  in  the  words  of  a  modern  statesman^  I 
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hardly  know  '  where  I  am  at'.    I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  myself 
or  the  other  fellow. 

But  in  spite  of  this  confusion  there  are  a  few  things  of  which  I 
feel  certain  and  that  furnish  a  basis  for  thought  and  action.  I  know 
that  whether  we  are  increasing  or  decreasing,  whether  we  are  grow- 
ing better  or  worse,  whether  we  are  valuable  or  valueless,  that  a  few 
years  ago  14  of  us  were  brought  into  this  country  and  now  there  arc 
10,000,000  of  us.  I  know  that  whether  in  slavery  or  freedom  we 
have  always  been  loyal  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  that  no  schoolhouse 
has  been  opened  for  us  that  has  not  been  filled,  that  2,000,000  ballots 
that  we  have  the  right  to  cast  are  as  potent  for  weal  or  woe  as  the 
ballot  cast  by  the  whitest  and  most  influential  man  in  your  common- 
wealth. I  know  that  wherever  our  life  touches  yours  we  help  or  we 
hinder;  that  wherever  your  life  touches  ours  you  make  us  stronger 
or  weaker.  Farther  I  know  that  almost  every  other  race  that  has 
tried  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  has  tried  to 
look  the  white  man  in  the  face,  has  disappeared.  I  know  that  with 
all  the  conflicting  opinions,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  our 
weaknesses,  only  a  few  centuries  ago  we  went  into  slavery  in  this 
country  pagans,  we  came  out  Christians;  we  went  into  slavery  a 
piece  of  property,  we  came  out  American  citizens;  we  went  into 
slavery  without  a  language,  we  came  out  speaking  the  proud  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue;  we  went  into  slavery  with  the  chains  clanking  about 
our  wrists,  we  came  out  with  the  American  ballot  in  our  hands.  My 
friends,  I  submit  it  to  your  candid  and  sober  judgment,  that  if  a 
race  that  is  capable  of  such  a  feat,  such  a  transformation,  is  not 
worth  saving  and  making  a  part  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  of  our 
democratic  government.  That  the  negro  may  be  fitted  for  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  our  country  it  is 
important  that  we  be  honest  and  candid  with  the  negro  himself, 
whether  our  honesty  and  candor  for  the  time  being  pleases  or  dis- 
pleases him.  It  is  with  an  ignorant  race  as  it  is  with  a  child,  it 
craves  at  first  the  supverficial,  the  ornamental,  the  signs  of  progress 
rather  than  the  reality.  The  ignorant  race  is  tempted  to  jump,  at 
one  bound,  to  the  pK)sition  that  it  has  required  years  of  hard  struggle 
for  others  to  reach. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  temptation  in  educational  and  missionary 
work  is  to  do  for  a  people  that  which  was  done  a  thousand  years 
ago  or  is  being  done  for  a  people  a  thousand  miles  away  without 
always  making  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
people  whom  we  are  trying  to  help.  The  temptation  is  to  run  all 
people  through  a  certain  educational  mold,  regardless  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject  or  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  Unfortunately 
for  us  as  a  race,  our  education  was  begun,  immediately  after  the  war, 
in  many  cases  t?oo  nearly  where  New  England  education  ended. 
We  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  race 
that  had  little  occasion  to  labor  in  their  native  land  and  consequendy 
brought  little  love  for  labor  with  them  to  America.  Added  to  this 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  been  forced  for  250  years  to  labor  without 
compensation  under  circumstances  that  were  calculated  to  do  any- 
thing but  teach  them  to  see  the  dignity,  beauty  and  civilizing  power 
of  intelligent  labor.  We  forgot  the  industrial  education  that  was 
given  the  Pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England  in  clearing  and  planting 
its  cold,  bleak  and  snowy  hills  and  valleys^  in  providing  shelter, 
founding  small  mills  and  factories,  in  supplying  themselves  with 
home-made  garments,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  an  industrial 
life  that  now  keeps  going  a  large  part  of  the  colleges  and  missionary 
effort  of  the  world.         I 

May  I  be  tempted  one  step  farther  in  showing  how  prone  we  are 
to  make  our  education  formal,  technical,  instead  of  making  it  meet 
actual  needs  regardless  of  formality  or  technicality?  At  least 80% 
of  my  people  in  the  south  are  found  in  the  rural  districts,  and  they 
are  dependent  on  agriculture  in  some  form  for  their  support.  Not- 
withstanding that  in  this  instance  we  have  practically  a  whole  race 
dependent  upon  agriculture,  and  notwithstanding  that  30  years  have 
passed  since  our  freedom,  aside  from  what  has  been  done  at  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee  and  one  or  two  other  institutions,  not  a  thing  has 
been  attempted  by  state  or  philanthropy  in  the  way  of  educating  the 
race  in  this  one  industry  on  which  their  very  existence  depends. 
Boys  have  been  taken  from  the  farms  and  educated  in  law,  theolog>', 
Hebrew  and  Greek  —  educated  in  everything  else  but  the  very  sub- 
ject that  they  should  know  most  about.    I  question  whether  or  not 
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among  all  the  educated  colored  people  in  the  United  States  you  can 
find  six,  if  we  except  the  institutions  named,  that  have  received 
anything  like  a  thorough  training  in  agriculture.  It  would  have 
seemed  that  since  self-support,  industrial  independence,  is  the  first 
condition  for  lifting  up  any  race,  education  in  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical agriculture^  horticulture^  dairying  and  stock  raising  should 
have  occupied  the  first  place  in  our  system.  Sometime  ago  when  we 
decided  to  make  tailoring  a  part  of  our  training  at  the  Tuskegee 
institute  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find 
in  the  whole  country  an  educated  colored  man  who  could  teach  the 
making  of  clothing.  I  could  find  them  by  the  score  who  could 
teach  astronomy,  theology,  German  or  Latin,  but  almost  none  who 
could  instruct  in  the  making  of  clothing,  something  that  has  to  be 
used  by  every  one  of  us  every  day  in  the  year.  How  often  has  my 
heart  been  made  to  sink  as  I  have  gone  through  the  south  and  into 
the  homes  of  the  people  and  found  women  who  could  converse  in- 
telligently on  Grecian  history,  who  had  studied  geometry,  could 
analyze  tfie  most  complex  sentences,  and  yet  who  could  not  analyze 
the  poorly  cooked  and  still  more  poorly  served  com  bread  and  fat 
meat  that  they  and  their  families  were  eating  three  times  a  day.  It 
is  little  trouble  to  find  girls  who  can  locate  Pekin  or  the  desert  of 
Sahara  on  an  artificial  globe,  but  seldom  can  you  find  one  who  can 
locate  on  an  actual  dinner  table  the  proper  place  for  the  carving 
knife  and  fork,  or  the  meat  and  vegetables. 

A  short  time  ago  in  one  of  the  southern  cities,  a  colored  man  died 
who  had  received  training  as  a  skilled  mechanic  during  the  days 
of  slavery.  By  his  skill  and  industry  he  built  up  a  great  business  as 
a  house  contractor  and  builder.  In  this  same  city  there  are  35000 
colored  people,  among  them  young  men  who  have  been  well  edu- 
cated in  the  languages  and  literature,  but  not  a  single  one  could 
be  found  who  had  been  so  trained  in  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing  that  he  could  carry  on  the  business  which  this  ex-slave  had 
built  up,  and  so  it  was  soon  scattered  to  the  wind.  Aside  from  the 
work  done  in  the  institutions  that  I  have  mentioned,  you  can  find 
almost  no  colored  men  who  have  beefi  trained  in  the  principles  of 
architecture,  notwithstanding  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  race  is 
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without  homes.  Here  then  are  the  three  prime  conditions  (or 
growth,  for  civilization:  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  yet  we  have 
been  the  slaves  of  forms  and  customs  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
have  failed  in  a  large  measure  to  look  matters  squarely  in  the  face 
and  meet  actual  needs.  You  can  not  graft  a  15th  century  civiliza- 
tion on  a  20th  century  civilization  by  the  mere  performance  of 
mental  gymnastics.  Understand,  I  speak  in  no  faultfinding  spirit, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  for  all  that  has  been  done,  but 
the  future  must  be  an  improvement  on  the  past. 

I  have  endeavored  to  speak  plainly  in  regard  to  the  past  because 
I  fear  that  the  wisest  and  most  interested  have  not  fully  compre- 
hended the  task  which  American  slavery  has  laid  at  the  doors  of 
this  republic.  Few,  I  fear,  realize  what  is  to  be  done  before  the 
8,000,000  of  my  people  in  the  south  can  be  made  a  safe,  helpful, 
progressive  part  of  our  institutions.  The  south  in  proportion  to  its 
ability  has  done  well,  but  this  does  not  change  facts.  Let  me  illus- 
trate what  I  mean  by  a  single  example.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done  I  was  in  a  county  in  Alabama  a  few  days  ago  where  there  are 
some  30000  colored  people  and  about  7000  whites.  In  this  county 
not  a  single  public  school  for  negroes  has  been  open  this  year  longer 
than  three  months,  not  a  single  colored  teacher  has  been  paid  more 
than  $15  per  month  for  his  teaching.  Not  one  of  these  schools  was 
held  in  a  building  that  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  schoolhouse.  In 
this  county  the  state  or  public  authorities  do  not  own  a  single 
dollar's  worth  of  school  property  —  not  a  schoolhouse,  a  blackboard 
or  a  piece  of  crayon.  Each  colored  child  had  spent  on  him  this  year 
for  his  education  about  50  cents,  while  each  one  of  your  children 
had  spent  on  him  this  year  for  education  not  far  from  $20.  And 
yet  each  citizen  of  this  county  is  expected  to  share  the  burdens  and 
privileges  of  our  democratic  form  of  government  just  as  intelligently 
and  conscientiously  as  the  citizens  of  your  beloved  New  York.  A 
vote  in  this  county  means  as  much  to  the  nation  as  a  vote  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Crime  in  this  county  is  as  truly  an  arrow  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  the  government  as  crime  committed  in  your  own  streets. 

Do  you  know  that  a  single  schoolhouse  built  this  year  in  a  town 
near  Boston  to  shelter  about  300  students  has  cost  as  much  for 
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building  alone  as  will  be  spent  this  year  for  the  education,  including 
buildings^  apparatus^  teachers,  for  the  whole  colored  school  popula- 
tion of  Alabama?  The  commissioner  of  education  for  the  state  of 
Georgia  recently  reported  to  the  state  legislature  that  in  the  state 
there  were  200,000  children  that  had  entered  no  school  the  past  year 
and  100,000  more  who  were  at  school  but  a  few  days,  making  prac- 
tically 300,000  children  between  6  and  18  years  that  are  growing  up 
in  ignorance.  The  same  report  states  that  outside  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  while  the  average  number  of  schoolhouses  in  a  county 
is  60,  all  of  these  60  schoolhouses  are  worth  in  a  lump  less  than 
$2000,  and  the  report  farther  adds  that  many  of  the  schoolhouses 
in  Georgia  are  not  fit  for  horse  stables.  These  illustrations,  my 
friends,  as  far  as  concerns  the  gulf  states,  are  not  exceptional  or 
overdrawn  cases. 

I  have  referred  to  industrial  education  as  a  means  of  fitting  the 
millions  of  my  people  in  the  south  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
Until  there  is  industrial  independence  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have 
a  pure  ballot.  In  the  country  districts  of  the  gulf  states  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  more  than  one  black  man  in  20  owns  the  land  he  culti- 
vates. When  so  large  a  proportion  of  a  people  are  dependent,  live  in 
other  people's  houses,  eat  other  people's  food,  and  wear  clothes  they 
have  not  paid  for,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  tell  how  they  are  going 
to  vote. 

My  remarks  thus  far  have  referred  mainly  to  my  own  race.  But 
there  is  another  side.  The  longer  I  live  and  the  more  I  study  the 
question,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  problem 
erf  what  you  will  do  with  the  negro  as  of  what  the  negro  will  do 
with  you  and  your  civilization.  In  considering  this  side  of  the 
subject,  I  thank  God  that  I  have  grown  to  the  point  where  I  can 
sympathize  with  a  white  man  as  much  as  I  can  sympathize  with  a 
black  man.  I  have  grown  to  the  point  where  I  c^ii  sympathize  with 
a  southern  white  man  as  much  as  I  can  sympathize  with  a  northern 
white  man.  To  me  'a  man  is  but  a  man  for  a'  that  and  a'  that'.  The 
niost  eloquent  recent  representative  of  the  white  south  not  long  ago 
in  a  Boston  banquet  hall  gave  utterance  to  this  declaration:  'The 
supremacy  of  the  white  race  of  the  south  must  be  maintained  forever 
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and  the  dominion  of  the  negro  race  resisted  at  all  hazards'.  My  love 
for  th^  whole  south  is  such  that  I  would  go  farther^  I  would  change 
this  declaration,  I  would  make  it  broader,  deeper  and  more  Christ- 
like ;  I  would  make  this  proposition  read :  *  The  supremacy  of  the 
most  virtuous,  intelligent  and  substantial  individual  or  race  in  the 
south  is  to  be  maintained  and  the  advance  of  all  races  is  to  be 
assisted  forever,  not  resisted'.  Standing  thus,  this  utterance  would 
need  no  modification  to  make  it  fit  the  growing  intelligence  and 
liberality  of  the  world,  amd  would  teach  the  lesson  that  the  south 
and  the  world  needs  to  be  tatight. 

As  bearing  upon  democracy  and  education^  what  of  your  white 
brethren  in  the  south,  those  who  suffered  and  are  still  suffering  the 
consequences  of  American  slavery  for  which  both  you  and  they  were 
responsibk?  You  of  the  great  and  prosperous  north  still  owe  to 
your  less  fortunate  brethren  of  the  Caucasian  race  in  the  south  not 
less  than  to  yourselves^  a  serious  and  uncompleted  duty.  What 
was  the  task  you  asked  them  to  perform?  Returning  to  their  des- 
titute homes  after  years  of  war  to  face  blasted  hopes,  devastation, 
a  shattered  industrial  system,  you  asked  them  to  add  to  their  own 
burdens,  that  of  preparing  for  citizenship,  in  education,  politics^  and 
economics,  in  a  few  short  years^  4,000,000  of  former  slaves.  That 
the  south  staggering  under  the  burden  made  blunders,  and  that  in  a 
measure  there  has  been  disappointment  no  one  need  be  surprised. 
The  educators^  the  statesmen,  the  philanthropists,  have  never  com- 
prehended their  duty  toward  the  millions  of  poor  whites  in  the  south 
who  were  buffeted  for  200  years  between  slavery  and  freedom, 
between  civilization  and  degradation,  who  were  disregarded  by  both 
master  and  slave.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  the  character  of  our 
future  civilization  when  the  poor  white  boy  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  south  receives  one  dollar's  worth  of  education  and  your  boy 
$20  worth,  when  one  never  enters  a  reading  room  or  library  and 
the  other  has  reading  rooms  and  libraries  in  every  ward  and  town. 
When  one  hears  a  lecture  or  sermon  once  in  two  months  and  the 
other  can  hear  a  lecture  or  sermon  every  day  in  the  year.  When 
you  help  the  south  you  help  yourselves,  mere  abuse  will  not  bring 
about  the  remedy.    The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  and  if  our 
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present  war  accomplishes  nothing  else,  I  pray  God  it  will  accomplish 
this,  when  in  this  matter  we  should  rise  above  party,  or  race,  or 
sectionalism  into  the  region  of  duty  of  man  to  man,  citizen  to  citizen. 
Christian  to  Christian,  and  if  the  negro  who  has  been  oppressed,  and 
denied  rights  in  a  Christian  land  can  help  you  north  and  south  to 
rise,  can  be  the  medium  of  your  rising  into  this  atmosphere  of 
generous  Christian  brotherhood  and  self-forgetfulness,  he  will  see 
in  it  a  recompense  for  all  that  he  has  suffered  in  the  past. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  white  citizen  of  the  south  boastingly  expressed 
himself  in  public  to  this  effect:  '  I  am  now  46  years  of  age,  but  have 
never  poHshed  my  own  boots,  have  never  saddled  my  own  horse, 
have  never  built  a  fire  in  my  room,  have  never  hitched  a  horse';  he 
was  asked  a  short  time  since  by  a  lame  man  to  hitch  his  horse,  but 
refused  and  told  him  to  get  a  negro  to  do  it.  Our  state  law  requires 
that  a  voter  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  before  voting,  but  the 
last  clause  of  the  constitution  is  written  in  Latin.  The  negroes  can 
not  read  Latin  and  so  they  are  asked  to  read  the  Latin  clause  and 
are  thus  disfranchised,  while  the  whites  are  pei*mitted  to  read  the 
English  portion  of  the  constitution.  I  do  not  quote  these  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  individual  or  the  south,  for 
though  myself  a  member  of  a  despised  and  unfortunate  race,  I  pity 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  any  of  God's  creatures  whence  such  a 
statement  can  emanate.  Evidently  here  is  a  man  who  so  far  as  mere 
book  training  is  concerned  is  educated,  for  he  boasts  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  but  so  far  as  the  real  purpose  of  education  —  the 
making  of  men  useful,  honest  and  liberal,  this  man  has  never  been 
touched.  Here  is  a  citizen  in  the  midst  of  our  republic,  clothed  In 
a  white  skin,  with  all  the  technical  signs  of  education,  but  who  is  as 
Httle  fitted  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life  as  any  creature  found  in 
Central  Africa.  My  friends,  can  we  make  our  education  reach  down 
far  enough  to  touch  and  help  this  man?  Can  we  so  control  science, 
art,  and  literature  as  to  make  them  to  such  an  extent  a  means  rather 
than  an  end,  that  the  lowest  and  most  unfortunate  of  God's  creatures 
shall  be  lifted  up,  ennobled  and  glorified  —  shall  be  freemen  instead 
of  slaves  of  narrow  sympathies  and  wrong  customs. 

Some  years  ago  a  bright  young  man  of  my  race,  succeeded  in 
passing  a  competitive  examination  that  secured  him  a  cadetdiip  at 
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the  U.  S.  Naval  academy  at  Annapolis.  This  young  man,  Mr  Henry 
E.  Baker,  in  describing  his  stay  at  this  institution^  says: 

'  I  was  several  times  attacked  with  stones,  and  was  forced  finally 
to  appeal  to  the  officers,  when  a  marine  was  detailed  to  accompany 
me  across  the  campus  to  and  from  mess  hall  at  meal  times.  My 
books  were  mutilated,  my  clothes  were  cut,  and  in  some  instances 
destroyed,  and  all  the  petty  annoyances  which  ingenuity  could  devise 
were  inflicted  upon  me  daily,  and  during  seamanship  practice  at- 
tempts were  often  made  to  do  me  personal  injury,  while  I  would  be 
aloft  in  the  rigging.    No  one  ever  addressed  me  by  name.    I  was 

called  the  **Moke"  usually,  the  "  d n  nigger",  for  variety.    I  was 

shunned  as  if  I  were  a  veritable  leper,  and  received  curses  and  blows 
as  the  only  method  my  persecutors  had  of  relieving  the  monotony'. 
Not  once  during  the  two  years,  with  a  single  exception,  did  any  one 
of  the  more  than  400  cadets  enrolled  ever  come  to  him  with  a  word 
of  advice,  counsel,  sympathy  or  information  and  he  never  held 
conversation  with  any  one  of  them  for  as  much  as  five  minutes 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  at  the  academy,  except 
on  occasions  when  he  was  defending  himself  against  their  assaults. 
The  one  example  of  a  departure  from  the  rule  was  in  the  case  of  a 
Pennsylvania  boy  who  stealthily  brought  him  a  piece  of  his  birth- 
day cake  at  12  o'clock  one  night.  The  act  so  surprised  Baker  that 
his  suspicions  were  aroused,  but  these  were  dispelled  by  the  donor 
who  read  to  him  a  letter  he  had  received  from  his  mother  from 
whom  the  cake  came,  in  which  she  requested  that  a  slice  be  given  to 
the  colored  cadet  who  was  without  friends. 

I  recite  this  incident  not  for  the  purpose  merely  of  condemning 
the  wrong  done  a  member  of  my  race  —  no,  no,  not  that.  I  men- 
tion the  case  not  for  the  sake  of  the  one  cadet  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  400  cadets,  for  the  sake  of  the  400  American  families,  the  400 
American  communities  whose  civilization  and  Christianity  these 
cadets  represented.  Here  were  400  and  more  picked  young  men 
representing  the  flower  of  our  land,  who  had  passed  through  our 
common  schools  and  were  preparing  themselves  at  public  expense 
to  defend  the  honor  of  our  country.  And  yet  with  grammar,  read- 
ing and  arithmetic,  in  the  public  schools,  and  with  lessons  in  the  arts 
of  war,  and  the  principles  of  physical  courage,  at  Annapolis^  both 
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systems  seem  to  have  utterly  failed  to  so  prepare  a  single  one  of 
these  young  men  for  real  life,  that  he  could  be  brave  enough, 
Christian  enough,  American  enough,  to  take  this  poor  defenseless 
black  boy  by  the  hand  in  open  daylight  and  let  the  world  know  that 
he  was  his  friend.  Education^  whether  of  white  or  black  man,  that 
gives  one  physical  courage  to  stand  in  front  of  the  cannon  and  fails 
to  give  him  moral  courage  to  stand  up  in  defense  of  right  and 
justice  is  a  failure. 

With  all  that  your  colleges  and  public  schools  stand  for  in  their 
equipment,  their  endowment,  their  wealth  and  culture,  their  in- 
structors, can  they  produce  mothers  that  will  produce  boys  that  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  have  the  world  know  that  they  are  friends  to  the 
most  unfortunate  of  God's  creatures?  Can  this  board  of  regents 
put  in  motion  an  influence  that  will  penetrate  down  through  univer- 
sity, college^  academy  and  high  school^  that  will  set  the  standard  of 
citizenship  so  high  as  to  make  impossible,  in  our  democratic  life, 
distinctions  that  only  serve  to  hurt  and  degrade  the  individual  or 
race  that  inflicts  them? 

Not  long  ago,  a  mother,  a  black  mother,  who  lived  in  one  of  your 
northern  cities^  had  heard  it  whispered  around  in  her  community  for 
years  that  the  negro  was  lazy^  shiftless  and  would  not  work.  So 
when  her  only  boy  grew  to  sufficient  size,  at  considerable  expense 
and  great  self-sacrifice  she  had  him  thcwoughly  taught  the  machin- 
ist's traxie.  A  job  was  secured  in  a  neighboring  shop.  With  dinner 
bucket  in  hand  and  spurred  on  by  the  prayers  of  the  now  happy- 
hearted  mother,  the  boy  enters  the  shop  to  begin  his  first  day's 
work.  What  happened?  Had  any  one  of  the  20  white  Americans 
been  so  educated  that  he  gave  this  stranger  a  welcome  into  their 
midst?  No,  not  this.  Every  one  of  the  20  white  men  threw  down 
their  tools  and  deliberately  walked  out  swearing  that  they  would 
not  give  a  black  man  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
Another  shop  was  tried  with  the  same  result,  and  still  another  and 
the  same.  To-day  this  once  promising  and  ambitious  black  man  is 
a  wreck  —  a  confirmed  drunkard  —  with  no  hope,  no  ambition. 
My  friends^  who  blasted  the  life  of  this  young  man,  on  whose  hands 
does  his  blood  rest?  Our  system  of  education,  or  want  of  education, 
is  responsible.  Can  our  public  shools  and  colleges  turn  out  a  set 
of  men  that  will  throw  open  the  doors  of  industry  so  that  all  men 
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everywhere,  regardless  of  color,  shall  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  earn  a  dollar  that  they  now^  have  to  spend  a  dollar?  I  know  a 
good  many  species  of  cowardice  and  prejudice,  but  I  know  none 
equal  to  this.  I  know  not  who  is  the  worse,  the  ex-slaveholder  who 
perforce  compelled  his  slave  to  work  without  compensation,  cm*  the 
man  who  by  force  and  strikes  compels  the  negro  to  refrain  from 
working  for  compensation. 

My  friends^  we  are  one  in  this  country.  The  question  of  the 
highest  citizenship  and  the  complete  education  of  all  concerns 
10,000,000  of  my  people  and  60,000,000  of  yours.  We  rise  as  you 
rise,  when  we  fall  you  fall.  When  we  are  strong  you  are  strong, 
when  we  are  weak  you  are  weak.  There  is  no  power  that  can 
separate  our  destiny.  The  negro  can  afford  to  be  wronged,  the 
white  man  can  not  afford  to  wrong  him.  Unjust  laws  or  customs 
that  may  exist  in  many  places  regarding  the  races,  injure  the  white 
man  and  inconvenience  the  negro.  No  race  can  wrong  another 
race  simply  because  it  has  the  power  to  do  so  without  being  per- 
manently injured  in  moral§.  The  negro  can  endure  the  temporary 
inconvenience  but  the  injury  to  the  white  man  is  permanent.  It  is 
for  the  white  man  to  save  himself  from  this  degradation  that  I  plead. 
If  a  white  man  steals  a  negro's  ballot  it  is  the  white  man  who  is 
permanently  injured.  Physical  death  comes  to  the  one  negro 
lynched  in  a  county,  but  death  of  the  morals  —  death  of  the  soul  — 
comes  to  the  thousands  responsible  for  the  lynching. 

We  are  a  patient,  humble  race.  We  can  afford  to  work  and  wait. 
There  is  plenty  in  this  country  for  us  to  do.  Away  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  goodness,  forbearance,  patience,  long  suffering  and  for- 
giveness, the  workers  are  not  many  or  overcrowded.  If  others 
would  be  little  we  can  be  great.  If  others  would  be  mean  we  can  be 
good.  If  others  would  push  us  down  we  can  help  push  them  up. 
Character,  not  circumstances,  makes  the  man.  It  is  more  important 
that  we  be  prepared  to  hold  office  than  that  we  hold  office,  more 
important  that  we  be  prepared  for  the  highest  recognition  than  that 
we  be  recognized. 

Those  who  fought  and  died  on  the  battlefield  performed  their 
duty  heroically  and  w^ell,  but  a  duty  remains  for  you  and  me.  The 
mere  fiat  of  law  could  not  make  an  ignorant  voter  an  intelligent 
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voter^  could  not  make  a  dependent  man  an  independent  man,  could 
not  make  one  citizen  respect  another.  These  results  come  to  the 
negro  as  to  all  races,  by  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  g^dually 
working  up  to  the  highest  civilization  and  accomplishments. 

In  the  economy  of  God,  there  is  but  one  standard  by  which  an 
individual  can  succeed  —  there  is  but  one  for  a  race.  This  country 
demands  that  every  race  measure  itself  by  the  American  standatd. 
By  it  a  race  must  rise  or  fall,  succeed  or  fail,  and  in  the  last  analysis, 
mere  sentiment  counts  for  little.  During  the  next  half  centur>'  and 
more,  my  race  must  continue  passing  through  the  severe  American 
crucible.  We  are  to  be  tested  in  our  patience,  our  forbearance,  our 
perseverance^  our  power  to  endure  wrong,  to  withstand  temptations, 
to  economize,  to  acquire  and  use  skill;  our  ability  to  compete,  to 
succeed  in  commerce,  to  disregard  the  superficial  for  the  real,  the 
appearance  for  the  substance,  to  be  great  and  yet  small,  learned  and 
yet  simple,  high  and  yet  the  servant  of  all.  This,  this  is  the  passport 
to  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  our  republic,  and  the  negro  must 
possess  it,  or  be  debarred. 

In  working  out  oiu*  own  destiny,  while  the  main  burden  and 
center  of  activity  must  be  with  us,  we  shall  need,  in  a  large  measure, 
in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  the  help, 
the  encouragement,  the  guidance  that  the  strong  can  give  the  weak. 
Thus  helped,  we  of  both  races  in  the  south,  shall  soon  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  racial  and  sectional  prejudice  and  rise  above  the  clouds 
of  ignorance,  narrowness  and  selfishness,  into  that  atmosphere,  that 
pure  sunshine,  where  it  will  be  our  highest  ambition  to  serve  man, 
our  brother,  and  thus  help  you  hasten  the  coming  of  that  democracy 
which  shall  be  in  the  south  what  it  is  in  the  north,  and  the  same  to 
the  black  man  that  it  is  to  the  white  man  in  every  part  of  our  beau- 
tiful land.  In  all  parts  of  our  country  we  are  wont  to  turn  to  New 
York  to  note  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stock  market,  to  get  the  gage  of 
our  commercial  progress,  and  as  we  look  here  for  the  highest  exam- 
ple of  material  prosperity,  may  we  not  more  and  more  through  the 
influence  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  turn  here  to 
find  the  most  perfect  object  lesson  in  education  —  an  education  that 
shall  make  men  intelligent,  useful,  and  in  the  highest  d^ree  helpful 
to  their  fellow  men  regardless  of  race  or  color? 
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REVISION  OF  ACADEMIC  SYLLABUS  FOR  1900 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTBE 

By  Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca 

On  March  3,  the  syllabus  committee  appointed  from  the  Asso- 
ciated academic  principals  in  December  1895,  after  consultation 
with  the  examination  department,  sent  the  following  letter  to  all  the 
principals  of  the  state^  and  to  aH  other  schools  on  the  regents  mailing 
list: 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1898 
Fellow  principal: 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Syracuse  meeting,  1895, 
your  committee  on  r^ents  syllabus  has  begun  its  work  to  ascertain 
the  changes  desired  by  the  principals,  to  tabulate  and  distribute  the 
results  and  arrange  for  the  consideration  of  proposed  changes  at 
our  next  meeting. 

The  syllabus  will  be  published  in  1900  and  must  then  remain  un- 
changed for  five  years.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  suggestions  for  a 
change  in  the  program  of  examinations,  correlation  of  subjects  — 
such  as  American  history  and  literature,  English  history  and  litera- 
ture, Cicero  and  Roman  history,  Nepos  and  Greek  history,  etc.; 
whether  American  history  should  be  divided  and  part  ist  become 
one  of  the  preliminaries,  how  this  division  should  be  made,  if  at  all ; 
whether  drawing  should  become  a  preliminary  subject;  whether 
Greek  should  be  dropped,  etc.  etc. 

Also  that  we  ask  the  regents  to  communicate  with  the  schools  that 
have  introduced  the  subjects  of  ist,  2d  and  3d  year  English  to 
ascertain  what  their  experience  has  been  as  to  the  value  of  those 
subjects  as  compared  with  advanced  English,  English  composition, 
rhetoric  and  English  literature;  and  that  the  regents  be  asked  to 
issue  a  bulletin  giving  the  results  of  this  inquiry. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  every  principal  will  discuss 
the  various  clmnges  desired  with  his  faculty  and  respond  promptly, 
specifying  as  clearly  as  possible  the  changes  which  he  thinks  would 
improve  the  work  in  the  regents  schools.  The  above  suggested 
changes  are  not  intended  for  anything  but  suggestions,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  responses  from  the  principals  will  cover  the  entire 
field. 

Very  truly  yours 

F.  D.  BOYNTON   1 

E.  W.  Lyttle     >  Committee 

F.  V.  Lester     j 
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To  this  letter,  68  repKes  have  thus  far  been  received  and  may  be 
roughly  tabulated  as  follows: 

5  wish  changes  made  in  the  Monday  and  Friday's  program  of 
examinations. 

8  prefer  stability  to  changes  of  any  kind. 

4  wish  two  examinations  given  in  spelling. 

3  wish  vocal  music  g^ven  an  examination  with  one  count. 

4  wish  the  questions  in  physics  and  chemistry  such  as  will  bring 

out  the  amount  of  laboratory  work  done. 

5  are  for  and  7  against  correlating  American  history  and  Ameri- 

can literature. 

6  are  for  and  6  against  correlating  English  history  and  literature. 

3  are  for  and  8  against  correlating  Cicero  and  Roman  history. 
5  are  for  and  8  against  correlating  Nepos  and  Greek  history. 

12  are  for  and  18  against  dividing  American  history  and  adding 
part  I  to  the  preliminaries. 

9  are  for  and  21  against  adding  drawing  to  the  preliminaries. 
16  are  for  and  25  against  increasing  the  preliminaries. 

4  are  for  and  12  against  dropping  Greek  from  the  program. 

Most  of  the  replies  have  been  confined  to  the  suggested  changes 
in  the  letter  to  the  principals  instead  of  reviewing  the  entire  field 
covered  by  the  syllabus,  as  the  committee  had  hoped  and  asked.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  revising 
the  1900  syllabus.  In  its  preparation  I  have  been  unable  to  confer 
with  my  associates,  hence,  like  the  discussions  to  take  place  at  the 
Sta/te  teachers  association  by  other  members  of  the  committee,  it 
contains  individual  opinions  not  altogether  based  upon  the  replies. 

Any  changes  should  be  made  only  after  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  discussion  and  investigation  has  been  afforded.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  special  commendation  that  few  changes  are  desired. 
Stability,  not  change^  is  the  thing  most  desired  by  the  principals  as 
indicated  by  their  replies.  In  nearly  every  instance,  suggested 
changes  are  little  more  than  variations  of  existing  conditions. 

Of  the  41  who  refer  to  the  preliminaries,  25  are  against  an  increase. 
The  argument  presented  is  that  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
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program  for  the  grammar  grades  will  not  permit  of  anything  more 
being  put  into  that  section  of  our  educational  scheme.  No  small 
share  of  attention  should  be  given  to  the  relieving  of  the  present 
congested  state  of  our  elementary  school  programs^  and  a  return 
to  the  essentials  for  future  educational  work.  In  many  schools, 
reading  and  spelling  have  become  a  mere  burlesque^  and  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  one  of  the  principals,  '  that  more  be  made  of  the 
reading  examination  '  was  timely.  It  is  the  practice  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  schools  to  let  pupils  try  spelling  first.  This  is  done  as  early 
as  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade.  A  more  difficult  examination 
should  be  given  in  both  reading  and  spelling  thus  forcing  the  exam- 
ination into  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  year. 

A  method  must  be  found  whereby  some  of  the  arithmetic  and 
much  of  the  geography  now  being  taught  can  be  omitted  with 
profit.  The  cyclopedic  information  taught  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  geography  and  the  senseless  repetition  in  arithmetic  *  for  the  sake 
of  accuracy '  is  an  outrage  upon  childhood  that  ought  to  cease. 
Time  now  spent  on  geography  can  be  profitably  saved  for  history, 
and  on  arithmetic  for  algebra  and  concrete  geometry.  Such  changes 
would  *  enrich '  the  course  and  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

While  no  school  is  obliged  to  teach  all  the  subjects  on  the  regents 
program,  and  most  schools  do  not,  yet  the  tendency  is  to  teach  as 
many  as  possible  under  local  conditions.  With  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  on  the  examinations  program,  the  desire  seems  to 
be  for  a  less  rather  than  a  greater  choice.  This  could  be  brought 
about  by  striking  from  the  list  all  those  subjects  in  which  less  than 
10  schools  are  interested  as  shown  by  the  examinations  returns. 

The  matter  of  adjusting  the  count  system  is  one  to  receive  atten- 
tion. Greek  and  Roman  history  each  receive  a  single  count,  while 
New  York  state  history,  that  can  be  *  done '  in  a  single  evening 
without  instruction,  is  rated  at  two  counts.  Greek  and  Latin  com- 
position, plane  and  spheric  trigonometry  receive  but  a  single  count 
each,  yet  three  hours  of  examination  are  required  the  same  as  in  a 
two  or  four  count  subject,  while  in  English  literature  the  work 
required  for  the  time  and  counts  is  double  what  it  should  be.  It 
seems  necessary,  if  good  work  is  to  be  done,  that  the  time  should 
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be  increased  and  four  points  given^  or  the  study  confined  to  certain 
definite  periods. 

In  the  program  of  examinations,  the  preliminary  subjects  should 
come  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  leaving  the  earHer  part  of  the  week 
for  the  academic  subjects.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  subjects 
coming  the  nth  and  12th  years  —  advanced  mathematics,  Ian- 
gnages,  etc. —  were  given  an  earlier  position  on  the  examination 
program  than  those  subjects  which  would  naturally  come  the  ninth 
and  loth  years  —  as  physiology,  first  year  English,  etc.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  enable  the  graduates  to  complete  their  work 
earlier  in  the  week  and  make  final  preparations  for  class  day  and 
commencement.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  oi  graduation,  the 
March  examination  should  be  retained  and  examinations  given  in 
nth  and  12th  vear  studies.  ' 

At  this  point  the  report,  if  what  I  have  read  may  be  so  termed, 
ends.  But  I  should  be  loth  to  stop  here.  The  one  item  of  syllabus 
revision  in  which  I  have  the  greatest  interest  has  thus  far  been 
omitted.  The  American  high  school  came  into  existence  in  answer 
to  a  well-defined  demand  —  the  preparation  of  young  men  and 
women  for  American  citizenship.  The  old  academies  with  their 
single  programs  and  deplorable  uniformity  had  become  little  more 
than  college  preparatory  schools  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  was  unable 
to  master  the  classics  and  the  mathematics  was  considered  of  use 
only  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  Excellent  as  had  been  the  service 
of  the  academy,  the  progressive  age  of  electricity  demanded  a 
broader  and  more  liberal  cuiriculum  for  our  secondary  schools. 

American  citizenship,  then,  is  the  supreme  test,  the  ultimate  end 
of  public  education,  and  justifies  the  state  for  expending  the  public 
funds.  Here  the  interest  of  the  state  begins  and  ends.  Tlius  far  ii 
has  been  assumed  that  four  years  of  Latin,  three  of  Greek  and  two 
of  mathematics  with  a  few  historical  dates  and  a  flag  on  the  school- 
house  constituted  the  best  training  for  American  citizenship.  The 
pubHc  schools  of  our  great  state,  consuming  nearly  $20,000,000 
yearly  of  the  people's  money,  take  infinite  pains  to  teach  several 
foreign  languages,  to  the  neglect  of  our  own,  and  to  give  the  best 
of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  mathematics,  but  can  do 
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almost  nothing  to  teach  our  boys  an<l  girls  history,  civics,  political 
economy,  the  principles  of  the  useful  arts  and  the  duty  of  man  in 
his  relation  to  man  under  democratic  government.  The  fault  is 
fundamental  anrl  is  imhedrled  in  the  constitution  of  our  educational 
institutions  —  high<;r  as  v.ull  as  secondary.  *  We  have  imbibed  the 
form  but  not  the  sj^irit  of  the  Greeks  when  we  study  Greek '. 

The  high  school  has  been  termed  the  people's  college.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  changing  the  title  to  the  people's  university.  The  term 
college  is  too  narrow  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  modem 
public  high  school.  By  college  we  understand  one,  or  at  best  two 
courses,  the  high  school  must  have  more.  A  public  high  school 
must  answer  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  public  which  supports  it. 
For  those  who  are  able  to  pursue  study  beyond  the  high  school  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  careful  preparation,  but  for  the 
masses  to  whom  the  high  school  is  the  finishing,  not  the  preparatory 
school,  somewhat  different  lines  of  w-ork  should  be  provided. 

Sup't  Skinner  tells  us  that  96^0  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  public 
schools  never  enter  the  high  school.  Next  September  those  who 
have  completed  the  grammar  school  course  have  this  option  pre- 
sented to  them,  to  take  what  the  high  school  offers  or  to  remain 
out  of  school  altogether.  An  alarming  and  increasing  majority  will 
unhesitatingly  choose  the  latter. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  his  article  on  '  Democracy  and  educa- 
tion '  says,  '  the  public  education  of  a  great  democratic  people  has 
other  aims  to  fulfil  than  the  extension  of  scientific  knowledge  or  the 
development  of  literary  culture'. 

Each  school  will  have  its  own  peculiar  problems,  influenced  by 
environment,  which  must  be  met  and  solved.  But  one  thing  is 
clear,  since  95%  of  its  students  assume  the  immediate  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,  and  a  large  part  of  this  tremendous  majority  are 
forced  at  once  to  undertake  the  solution  of  those  problems  upon 
which  a  livelihood  depends,  since  this  is  so,  the  courses  must  be 
utilitarian  and  intensely  practical. 

The  first  problem  of  life,  the  one  demanding  the  largest  amount  of 
our  attention,  is  that  of  subsistence.  Education  to  be  worth  any- 
thing must  be  practical.     Any  study  which  does  not  help  in  the 
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solution  of  the  above  problem  has  no  place  on  the  schedule.  If  the 
study  of  geometry  does  not  so  train  and  develop  the  mental  powers 
as  to  enable  the  individual  more  successfully  to  grapple  with  and 
solve  this  problem,  then  geometry  must  give  way  to  subjects  that 
will  give  mental  strength  and  practical  suggestions  as  well.  More 
practical  courses  of  instruction  may  not  always  meet  college  entrance 
requirements^  but  the  high  school  is  not  and  never  ought  to  be 
considered  a  college  preparatory  school.  If  the  high  schools  do  not 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  then  the  colleges  must  change 
their  entrance  requirements  if  they  care  to  have  the  graduates  of 
high  schools.  The  late  Pres.  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  institute 
of  technology  puts  the  thought  in  this  way,  *  the  colleges  must 
oome  to  the  liigh  schools,  which  belong  to  the  people^  the  high 
schools  can  never  surrender  to  the  colleges*.  To-day  we  see  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  utterance.  30  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  found  a  college  with  parallel  courses  and  op- 
tional studies,  to-day  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  find  one  without 
them.  Colleges  have  correlated  the  old  traditional  *  must '  with  the 
present  century  *may'  and  soon  the  traces  of  'must'  will  have 
passed  aw^ay  completely.  Cornell^  Leland  Stanford,  Michigan  and 
Harvard  are  hurrying  on  to  successful  consummation  of  these  highly 
desirable  results.  They  are  the  great  search  lights  whose  rays  illu- 
minate a  continent  and  obscure  the  smoking  tapers  of  medievalism 
clung  to  so  tenaciously  by  a  few  institutions  that  are  contented  to 
live  in  the  15th  rather  than  the  19th  century.        ! 

We  are  approaching  the  time  when  colleges  will  be  content  with 
fixing  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  subjects  presented  for  entrance, 
leaving  it  to  the  secondar>'  schools  to  determine  what  combination 
is  best  for  the  student.  Why  prescribe  physics?  Why  not  chem- 
istry, or  botany,  or  geology?  Why  a  physical  science?  Why  not 
a  biologic  or  a  geologic?  Why  not  let  the  student  present  his 
own  combination?  This  is  just  what  we  are  to  enjoy  in  the  future. 
Leland  Stanford  now  has  an  optional  list  of  nearly  20  different  sub- 
jects any  of  which  the  student  may  present  for  entrance.  Michigan 
offers  terms  almost  as  liberal,  while  Cornell  and  Harvard  have  so 
completely  changed  their  entrance  requirements  within  the  past  five 
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years  as  to  make  themselves  almost  unrecognizable  to  their  friend^. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  *Any  good  four  years'  training  in  a  high 
school  should  admit  to  corresponding  study  in  the  university'. 

The  public  high  school  should  offer  academic  courses  of  study 
^^-ith  Latin  and  Greek,  with  Latin  and  either  French  or  German,  with 
both  French  and  German  and  with  no  foreign  language.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  it  should  offer  a  commercial  course,  a  manual  training 
course  and  a  course  with  sewing  and  cooking  all  of  equal  difficulty 
and  time  allotment,  and  all  leading  to  graduation  and  diploma.  It 
has  always  been  granted  that  the  girl  who  asked  for  Latin  or  mathe- 
matics, knew  what  she  wanted  and  had  that  want  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently supplied.  But  the  girl  who  wants  typewriting,  or  stenog- 
raphy, or  sewing,  or  cooking  has  an  equal  claim  upon  the  public 
purse  and  should  have  her  claim  as  promptly  and  as  efficiently 
recognized  as  her  more  literar\%  if  less  practical,  sister.  Yea,  that 
young  woman  who  looks  forward  to  self-support,  or  to  lightening 
the  domestic  burdens  at  home  is  the  one  rather  to  be  encouraged. 

A  just  criticism  upon  our  high  schools  and  colleges  is  that  their 
graduates  are  able  to  do  nothing.  The  hundreds  of  high  school  and 
college  graduates  who  have  walked  forth  this  month  into  the  world 
will  look  many  a  time  upon  the  diploma  for  which  they  have  so 
long  and  faithfully  striven  and  ask,  '  w-hy  all  this'?  They  have  gone 
into  the  world  able  to  do  —  what?  Notliing.  About  the  practical 
workings  of  the  world  of  which  they  are  now  a  part  they  have 
learned  —  nothing,  so  far  as  the  schools  have  taught  them,  and  we 
call  this  training  for  citizenship.  The  argument  that  the  public 
schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  the 
useful  arts  would  abolish  every  college  preparatory  course  from 
those  same  schools.  If  less  than  6%  of  high  school  pupils  go  on  to 
college,  the  course  that  trains  them  is  a  special  course,  just  as  cer- 
tainly the  course  in  manual  training  or  in  home  science. 

All  may  accept  priman'  education  at  public  expense  but  only  the 
more  favored  who  have  the  time  and  the  means  can  think  of  com- 
pleting any  one  of  the  high  school  courses  as  they  are  to-day.  One 
of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  the  educators  of  the  Empire 
state  is  how  the  great  mass  of  our  grammar  school  graduates  may 
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be  induced  to  enter  the  high  school.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  that  part  of  our  school  system  which  fails  to  attract  95%  of 
our  pupils.  A  high  school  registration  of  but  5,  6,  7  or  even  fj% 
of  the  total  public  school  registration  of  any  community  is  an  un- 
answerable argument  that  a  change  of  school  policy  is  needed  in  that 
locality.  The  fact  that  some  localities  have  as  high  as  26%  of  the 
total  public  school  registration  in  the  high  school  indicates  that  the 
point  of  maximum  high  school  efficiency  is  far  below  what  can 
reasonably  be  expected.  The  mass  of  the  comparatively  uneducated 
must  be  reached^  for  herein  *  lie  hidden  the  fates  of  the  republic'. 

Will  manual  training,  domestic  science  and  commercial  courses 
do  this?  No  remedy  can  be  prescribed  that  will  reach  all,  but  one 
thing  is  clear,  by  the  establishment  of  such  courses  a  public  service 
will  be  rendered  the  public  heretofore  unknown.  Such  courses  can 
be  added  without  disturbing  the  present  program. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  1900  syllabus  should  contain  is  care- 
fully arranged  courses  of  study  —  academic,  commercial,  manual 
training  and  domestic  science,  all  oflfered  as  suggestions,  and  all 
leading  to  a  regents  diploma.  One  of  the  best  things  tliat  the  com- 
mittee of  10  did  was  to  funiish  definite  suggestions  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  school  programs.  Dr  Samuel  Thurbcr  recently  said  that 
'  a  child  at  15,  entering  a  high  school,  is  often  most  painfully  in  need 
of  guidance'.  He  might  have  as  truthfully  said  that  the  teacher  to 
whom  the  child  goes  is  eciually  in  need  of  guidance.  As  teachers 
we  need  the  help  that  would  come  from  such  suggestions.  For 
this  work  a  conmiiltee  of  pu])lic  high  school  men  who  have  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  what  questions  the  public  high  school  have  to 
meet  and  solve,  should  be  chosen.  This  same  committee  should 
submit,  in  addition  to  balanced  courses,  parallel  courses  in  history 
and  science  as  we  now  have  in  the  languages  and  mathematics. 

I  move  that  the  chancellor  of  the  I'niversily  of  the  State  of  New 
York  appoint  a  committee  from  the  academic  principals  of  the  state 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  take  under  advisement  the  arrangement  of 
parallel  courses  of  study  —  academic,  commercial,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  also  in  history  and  science  —  to  be  printed  in  the 
1900  syllabus  as  suggestions  to  the  schools  of  the  state.  (Sec  Sum- 
mary of  action,  p.  205.) 
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Prin.  T:  B.  Lorell — I  beg  leave  to  supplement  the  remarks  of  the 
cl':i:rrri.n-  I  have  been  pursuing  an  investigation  concerning  the 
rev:  iron  of  the  svllabus  somewhat  different  h-om  that  of  the  com- 
mi'iLC  to  whose  report  we  have  just  listened.  I  find  remarkable 
conservatism  and  a  desire  among  the  principals  to  consider  this 
n.^Ucr  carefully  and  not  to  enter  upon  any  changes  except  such  as 
are  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  Permit  me,  if 
you  please,  to  read  some  of  the  questions  that  were  submitted  to  a 
large  number  of  the  principals  of  the  state. 

1  What  academic  subjects,  if  any,  should  be  omitted;  what  sub- 
jects, if  any,  added? 

A  large  number  of  answers  were  received  to  this  question.  Many 
of  them  were  to  the  effect  that  no  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
subjects  of  the  syllabus.  Some  indicated  a  desire  to  have  a  less 
number  of  subjects  and  greater  attention  paid  to  those. 

2  Are  there  any  subjects  on  which  more  counts  shouli  be  allowed? 
Nearly  every  answer  to  this  question  alluded  to  the  fact  that  more 

counts  should  be  given  to  Roman  and  Grecian  history.  It  was  at 
first  designed,  undoubtedly,  by  those  who  gave  one  count  to  these 
two  subjects,  that  they  should  be  completed  by  the  average  pupil  in 
lo  weeks^  but  when  so  much  is  demanded  of  the  pupil  in  the  study 
of  Caesar,  in  the  study  of  Virgil,  and  so  much  demanded  in  the 
study  of  English  histor}-,  it  was  found  necessar}'  in  many  schoob, 
I  know  it  was  in  my  own,  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  histor\',  so  much  so  tliat  it  was  considered  worth 
two  cfmnts,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  answers  that  were  re- 
turned on  that  question.  Others  prefer  to  substitute  general  history, 
omitting  the  special  Roman  and  Greek  history,  and  to  allow  40 
weeks  to  the  study,  some  indicating  that  perhaps  a  division  might 
be  made  and  20  weeks  given  to  a  part  of  that  study  and  two  counts 
allowed. 

3  What  is  your  experience  with  first,  second  and  third  year 
English?  Can  better  results  be  obtained  in  language  and  literature 
by  substitution  of  the  above  for  advanced  English,  English  com- 
position, rhetoric  and  English  literature? 
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I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  answers  to  this  question  —  that 
it  is  far  better  to  continue  the  subjects  of  advanced  English,  English 
composition,  rhetoric  and  English  literature;  I  think  for  the  reason 
that  so  few  schools,  at  least  among  those  who  replied  to  this  ques- 
tion, have  tried  the  first,  second  and  third  year  English.  Some, 
having  tried  first,  second  and  third  year  English,  are  willing 
to  abandon  these  subjects  the  coming  year  and  take  the  subjects  as 
now  laid  down  in  the  syllabus.  The  answer  in  this  letter  which  I 
hold,  says:  *  Have  no  experience;  have  thought  of  trying  the  first 
year  English,  but  our  teacher  thinks  too  much  literature  work  is 
required  for  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils'.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  this  opinion,  for  all  pupils  are  not  mature  enough  to  com- 
prehend, at  least  at  present,  in  all  the  fulness  required  the  studies  of 
the  literature  in  first,  second  and  third  year  English.  There  must  be 
a  beginning  of  the  study  of  literature  in  the  grades,  so  that  when  the 
pupil  reaches  the  first,  second  and  third  year  of  the  academic  course 
he  may  be  able  intelligently  to  study  the  subjects  of  literature  com- 
bined in  the  first,  second  and  third  year  English  courses;  it  would  be 
easier  also  for  him  to  understand  English  literature  as  it  is  taught 
now. 

4  Would  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  time  and  order  of  the 
examinations? 

We  have  had  time  and  order  suggested  in  the  admirable  report 
which  has  just  been  read,  but  no  principal  who  answered  this  ques- 
tion ventured  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  any  changes  in  the 
time  and  order  of  the  examinations. 

5  Would  your  experience  lead  you  to  desire  to  drop  the  March 
examinations? 

No  answer  favorable  to  dropping  the  March  examination  came 
to  me.  Some  say,  as  this  paper  does,  *  I  think  it  of  little  value.  It 
seems  a  nearer  test  for  graduation  than  January'. 

6  Can  the  study  of  the  history  of  nations  be  satisfactorily  grouped 
with  the  studies  of  the  development  of  their  language  and  literature 
and  the  study  of  surface  conditions,  i.  e.  advanced  geography? 

A  very  few  answers  came  to  this  question,  it  being  but  another 
way  of  stating  the  proper  correlation  of  studies.    One  answers,  'I 
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think  ver}'  favorably  of  the  suggestion  and  it  is  in  the  line  of  im- 
proved teaching'. 

The  general  sentiment  among  the  principals  was  largely  in  favor 
of  the  syllabus  as  it  is  and  admiration  was  expressed  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  courses  of  study  and  of  an  outhne  of  work  presented  to  us 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  regents  office,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  make  any  changes  to  the  advancement  of  educational 
interests  in  the  state. 


BUSINESS    EDUCATION 

REPORT    ON    RECENT    CHANGES    IN    Bl'SINESS    EDI  CATION     IN    NEIIV 

YORK   STATE 

BY  DIRECTOR  JAMES  RUSSELL  PARSONS  JR 

It  has  been  a  common  impression  in  New  York  as  well  as  in 
other  states  that  business  schools,  in  courses  of  study,  organization 
and  equipment  were  usually  on  a  lower  plane  tlian  other  schools, 
and  that  in  some  way  a  business  calling  was  a  lower  vocation  tlian 
the  commonly  recognized  professional  callings.  In  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  learned  professions.  New 
York's  leadership  has  been  for  some  time  unquestioned.  During 
the  past  few  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  advance  in  the 
same  way  the  interests  of  her  business  schools  and  to  provide  a 
more  thorough  training  for  admission  to  a  business  career.  The 
University  law  of  1892  restricted  the  use  of  the  name  college,  after 
January  i,  1893,  except  on  written  pennission  from  the  regents 
under  seal,  which  permission  could  i)roperly  be  given  only  to  insti- 
tutions that  do  work  of  college  gracK'.  The  date  of  the  enforcement 
of  this  provision  of  the  statute  has  been  extended  several  times  by 
vote  of  the  regents.  In  1894  the  court  o\  a]>peals  revised  its  rules 
to  take  effect  January  i,  1895,  and  in  this  revision  the  court  refused 
to  recognize  as  a  college  or  university  an  institution  which  though 
taking  the  nanie^  in  reality  docs  work  of  a  lower  grade. 

In  November  1895  a  conference  committee  appointed  at  the 
national  convention  of  business  educators  held  in  Buffalo  in  July, 
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met  at  the  regents  office.  The  seven  members  of  the  committee 
presented  with  great  skill  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  old  system 
and  the  old  names.  While  cogently  urging  their  claims  because  of 
investment,  plant  and  property  interests,  every  member  admitted 
that  the  general  educational  interests  of  the  state  should  be  consid- 
ered first,  and  that  by  the  plan  finally  adopted  they  would  be  con- 
served without  serious  interference  with  the  personal  interests 
involved.    The  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

1  That  to  encourage  schools  which  are  earnestly  trying  to  elevate 
the  standards  of  business  education  in  this  state^  the  regents  open  a 
register  as  they  do  for  private  academic  schools  so  that  the  public 
may  know  which  institutions  are  maintaining  proper  standards  and 
have  facilities  for  doing  the  full  work. 

2  That  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  protecting  business 
schools  from  unworthy  competition,  the  regents  themselves  should 
prescribe  the  minimum  requirements  for  state  business  credentials. 

3  That  the  best  interests  of  business  education  would  be  con- 
served by  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  name  college  or  university 
as  prescribed  by  the  regents  ordinances. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  new  rule  could  fairly  go  into  effect 
January  i,  1896^  if  schools  were  allowed  to  use  up  their  present 
stock  of  catalogues,  circulars,  blanks  and  other  printed  matter  con- 
taining the  old  name,  provided  they  gave  assurance  that  in  all  new 
printing  the  name  college  or  university  would  be  omitted  from  the 
title  of  the  school.  The  small  schools  could  easily  change  their 
names  at  once.  For  the  larger  schools  this  change  would  involve 
more  trouble,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  have  the  ordinance  take 
effect  on  the  dale  fixed,  with  the  understanding  that  no  school 
should  be  subjected  before  July  i,  1897,  to  penalties  for  violation 
of  law  if  it  was  in  good  faith  preparing  to  complete  the  required 
change  as  rapidly  as  practicable  without  undue  labor  and  expense. 

4  After  much  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  schools  which  had 
for  20  or  more  years  been  widely  advertised  under  their  present 
names  and  which  had  drawn  students  largely  from  other  states  and 
countries  ought  in  fairness  to  be  allowed  a  longer  time  in  which  to 
acquaint  their  wider  constituency  with  the  proposed  change. 
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This  report  was  presented  at  the  regents  meeting  in  December 

1896  and  it  was  voted  that  the  recommendations  of  the  conference 

of  business  school  principals  of  the  state  be  approved  and  adopted 

by  the  regents.    The  ordinance  as  finally  adopted  March  18,  1897 

reads  as  follows: 

Business^  shorthand,  typewriting  and  similar  schools  shall  not  be 
permitted  after  January  i,  1897  to  use  the  name  college  or  univer- 
sity, but  written  permission  to  continue  the  use  of  the  name  beyond 
that  time  may  be  granted  for  satisfactory  cause  to  schools  which 
are  registered  as  having  experienced  teachers,  adequate  equipment, 
and  as  offering  full  business  diploma  courses. 

During  the  academic  year  1898^  32  of  the  71  business  schools  in 
the  state  have  been  inspected  by  senior  examiner  1.  O.  Crissy.  Of 
this  number  11  have  been  recommended  for  full  registration  as 
having  at  least  six  competent  teachers  giving  full  time  to  the  school 
and  as  oflfering  a  satisfactory  one-year  course  in  preparation  for  tlie 
state  business  diploma  and  as  having  an  equipment  worth  not  less 
than  $5000,  not  including  buildings  and  6rdinary  fixtures,  li  of 
the  other  schools  that  have  met  the  requirements  in  courses  of 
study  and  in  thoroughness  of  work,  but  not  in  number  of  teachers 
or  in  amount  of  property,  have  been  recommended  for  provisional 
registration.  Of  the  39  schools  not  yet  inspected^  it  is  believed  on 
the  information  at  hand  that  17  will  meet  the  requirements  either 
for  full  or  for  provisional  registration. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  the  so-called  business  colleges 
have  been  in  most  cases  merely  private  schools  for  teaching  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting  and  bookkeeping  and  sometimes  a  few  other 
branches.  It  is  certainly  very  creditable  to  New  York  that  of  the 
71  schools,  38,  or  more  than  50/0' are  now  deemed  worthy  either  of 
full  or  of  provisional  registration. 

The  effect  of  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  name  college  or 
university  is  most  gratifying.  Without  subjection  in  a  single  in- 
stance to  penalties  for  violation  of  law,  50  of  the  71  business  schools 
voluntarily  decided  to  comply  with  the  law  in  all  respects.  In  four 
instances  institutions  which  had  for  20  years  or  more  been  widely 
advertised  as  colleges  or  universities  and  which  under  the  regents 
ordinance  might  have  applied  for  permission  to  continue  the  use 
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of  the  name,  voluntarily  abandoned  it.  These  facts  show  the  almost 
universal  impression  that  the  high-sounding  title  was  a  mistake  and 
that  greater  success  is  guaranteed  without  this  name  as  an  incubus. 
In  1895  the  University  law  was  amended  to  prohibit  conferring 
any  diploma  in  this  state  except  by  regularly  organized  institutions 
of  learning  registered  by  the  regents  as  not  violating  any  require- 
ment of  law  or  of  the  University  ordinances.  March  25,  1896  the 
college  council,  acting  on  request  of  the  regents  that  they  recom- 
mend from  time  to  time  any  action  which  in  their  judgment  would 
promote  the  best  interests  of  higher  education  in  this  state,  recom- 
mended unanimously  tlie  enactment  of  the  following  ordinance: 

After  January  i,  1897,  no  diploma  shall  be  conferred  which  does 
not  represent  at  least  three  years,  and  after  January  1,  1900,  four 
years  of  work  in  advance  of  the  elementary  or  grammar  school. 

The  ordinance  was  adopted  finally  in  March  1897.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  business  schools  desired  to  use  up  their  old 
stock  of  diplomas  and  tliat  it  was  decided  on  this  account  and  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  notice  to  subject  no  school  to  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  law  in  1898,  many,  probably  a  majority  of  tlie 
schools  gave  no  diplomas  this  year.  There  seems  to  be  no  dispo- 
sition to  violate  the  law  another  year. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  connection  with  business  schools, 
a  detailed  syllabus  of  requirements  for  state  business  credentials 
has  been  prepared  and  examinations  based  on  this  syllabus  were 
held  in  June.  Furthermore,  under  laws  of  1896,  ch.  312,  the  regents 
have  established  examinations  for  credentials  as  certified  public 
accountants  on  tests  prepared  by  a  board  of  three  competent  exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  regents.  A  four-year  high  school  course  is 
required  as  a  preliminary  education  for  the  state  business  diploma 
and  state  stenographer's  diploma  and  for  a  credential  as  a  certified 
public  accountant.  Copies  of  the  syllabus  and  of  the  question  papers 
for  these  examinations  may  be  had  on  application. 

It  is  encouraging  at  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is  paid  to 
commercial  education  in  European  countries  to  note  that  New  York 
is  not  lagging  behind.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  develop  the  schools 
and  to  furnish  a  greater  field  of  usefulness  for  them  by  the  provi- 
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sions  for  state  business  credentials,  including  those  granted  to  cer- 
tified public  accountants.  If,  as  now  seems  likely^  this  work  can 
be  carried  on  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  business  schools,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  New  York's 
leadership^  so  pronounced  in  medicine,  law  and  other  professions, 
will  be  no  less  marked  in  standards  of  business  education. 


THB  PROPKK  PL.ACB  OF  BUSINESS  TRAINING  IN   TUB  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTBMi 

In  separate  business  schools 

Prin.  W.  C.  Ramsdell  —  I  have  thought  much  of  this  problem 
of  business  education,  and  of  the  best  way  to  work  it  out.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  progressive  movement  in  regard  to  it,  some- 
thing like  the  war  spirit  that  has  swept  over  this  country.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  gather  from  every 
town  and  hamlet  in  this  country  of  ours  the  large  number  of  men 
who  have  recently  assembled  to  go  and  fight  in  a  foreign  land^  and 
yet  the  spirit  seemed  to  go  over  the  country  like  a  wave  and  there 
has  been  a  change  in  consequence,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  some- 
thing of  a  like  change  is  going  on  in  business  education.  Among 
the  younger  men  there  is  a  desire  for  better  business  education. 
The  standards  ought  to  be  raised,  but  there  are  difficulties;  there 
are  questions  that  are  hard  to  answer^  and  it  will  take  some  time  to 
work  them  out.  When  I  passed  the  regents  examination  in  book- 
keeping years  ago  they  told  me  that  I  had  as  good  an  education 
as  was  given  in  the  business  colleges  at  that  time.  It  might  have 
been  sufficient  for  a  doctor,  possibly  for  a  lawyer,  but  for  a  business 
man  it  was  not.  Afterwards  I  went  to  college  and  had  a  business 
course  tliere.  That  was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  go 
far  enough,  it  was  not  thorough  enough,  and  to  get  the  business 
education  which  T  desired  as  a  ])nsincss  man  and  as  a  teacher  of 
business  su])jects,  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  business  college, 
where  T  worked  out  the  course  as  thoroughly  as  I  knew  how\  I 
found  it  superior  to  the  other  courses,  and  I  think  in  solving  this 
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question  we  must  leave  a  part  of  the  work  for  the  separate  business 
schools.  Just  as  soon  as  you  put  into  the  high  school  sufficient 
equipment  to  fit  a  man  to  meet  the  business  competition  of  the 
present  day,  to  know  business  thoroughly,  to  know  bookkeeping 
and  commercial  law  and  those  other  things  tliat  come  into  every 
business  man's  life,  as  they  ought  to  be  known,  you  change  a  high 
school  completely.  You  can  not  fit  a  man  for  college  in  that  way. 
The  Greek,  Latin  and  science  that  are  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
college  course  would  be  crowded  out  by  a  course  which  would  fit 
a  man  to  go  into  business  and  meet  the  competition  in  the  world. 

In  high  schools  and  college 

Pr in.  Thomas  O.  Baker  — It  is — I  feel  safe  in  asserting — 
a  fact  that  high  schools  are  looked  upon  as  institutions 
where  pupils  are  prepared  for  college.  Our  courses  in  the 
modern  high  school  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
nf  the  colleges.  Superintendent  and  principal  are  satisfied 
when  the  high  school  can  prepare  for  any  college.  In  fact, 
the  standing  of  our  high  school  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  pupils 
successfully  prepared  for  college.  It  is  true  that  most  of  our  schools 
have  more  than  one  course  —  but  all  are  modeled  after  one  general 
plan,  having  in  view  a  preparation  for  farther  study. 

Each  year  sees  a  new  class  enter  the  high  school,  of  which  95-^ 
never  expect  to  go  to  college,  and  during  the  first  year  all  take 

about  the  same  subjects.    The  teacher  sees  but  5°o  of  his  pupils 

those  preparing  for  college,  and  every  study,  every  lesson  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  *  college  requirements.'  95  out  of  every 
100  must  do  as  the  favored  five  who  are  preparing  for  a  higher 
education.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask, '  what  is  wrong  with  such  an 
arrangement'?  Are  not  pupils  in  school  to  receive  as  liberal  an 
education  as  possible?  Certainly.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion that  pupils  receive  that  is  objectionable,  it  is  the  sort.  Culture 
studies  are  not  out  of  order  for  a  boy  who  expects  to  follow  a  mer- 
cantile Hfe.  But  there  is  so  much  else  that  should  be  taught.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  will  make  a  business 
man.    Too  often  the  bookkeeper  is  nothing  more  than  a  machine, 
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whose  business  world  and  business  ability  may  consist  of  nine  digits 
inclosed  within  a  cipher.  Year  after  year  he  rings  the  changes  on 
this  little  world  of  digits.  Training  for  business  means  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  accounts.  Every  successful  business  man  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accounts,  but  he  must  know  much 
more.  He  must  know  commercial  geography;  he  should  carefully 
study  the  history  of  commerce,  and  industries;  he  should  study 
political  economy.  Boys  should  have  a  knowledge  of  logic,  and 
be  able  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  Certain  causes  lead  to  certain 
results  in  the  commercial  world.  The  business  man  should  be  able 
to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  business  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  thus  afforded  him,  to  make  money,  or  to 
fortify  himself  so  as  to  prevent  disaster. 

We  think  too  much  of  the  clerical  part  of  business  and  too  little 
of  business,  as  such.  There  may  be  no  science  of  business  but  there 
are  many  rules  which  must  govern  the  successful  business  man. 
We  need  to  teach  the  underlying  principles  of  business,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  foundation  upon  which  to  build  than  practical 
economics. 

How  many  of  the  so-called  business  colleges  have  an  instructor 
who  is  competent  to  teach  political  economy?  How  many  of  our 
public  school  teachers  are  prepared  to  teach  practical  economics? 
How  many  teachers  have  business  knowledge  or  business  tact? 
How  many  do  you  find  who  can  converse  intelligently  upon  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  credit,  the  nature  and  requisites  of  pro- 
duction, or  the  cost  of  production,  the  problem  of  distribution,  or 
the  laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  interest,  wages,  rent,  etc.?  How 
many  teachers  know  what  effect  the  payment  of  our  national  debt 
would  have  upon  national  banks? 

Successful  business  men  must  have  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
This  is  not  a  science,  but  it  is  a  necessity.  How  can  boys  learn  it? 
By  the  study  of  literature.  Our  best  novels  are  delineators  of 
human  nature.  Biography,  character  sketches  and  history  all  aid 
in  this  important  study.  The  humanistic  studies  must  not  be 
neglected  in  a  business  education,  or  more  properly  an  education 
for  business. 
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In  every  high  school  there  should  be  a  business  course  which  is 
the  equal  of  any  other  course  in  the  content  of  the  subjects  studied. 
It  should  not  stop  with  the  secondary  schools.  Colleges  should 
offer  a  course  in  thorough  business  training,  the  core  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  science  of  economics  and  kindred  subjects.  Sociology 
should  be  included  in  this  course  and  the  elements  of  sociology 
should  be  taught  in  the  high  school.  From  the  beginning  pupils 
should  be  trained  to  form  conclusions  of  their  own.  Business  men 
must  act  independently  and  promptly;  pupils  should  learn  to  do  so. 
There  is  not  enough  free  discussion  in  our  teaching.  Have  pupils 
give  opinions;  it  provokes  discussion,  and  causes  pupils  to  think. 

I  do  not  favor  shorthand  or  typewriting  as  special  studies  in  a 
high  school,  but  bookkeeping  should  be  taught  in  every  high  school. 
A  typewriter  is  not  a  business  man.  What  we  need  is  a  course  in 
our  high  schools,  fitting  boys  for  business  careers ;  i.  e.  fitting  them 
for  the  position  of  business  managers,  educating  them  so  that  they 
may  successfully  conduct  their  own  business  enterprises. 

To  sum  up  then  what  I  have  tried  to  state:  in  every  high  school 
there  should  be  a  course  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  large 
number  that  will  not  go  to  college,  but  into  business.  This  course 
should  be  one  which  is  thorough  and  in  content  equal  to  any  other 
course.  It  should  be  at  least  three  years  in  length  and  have  for  its 
three  chief  '  strands '  mathematics,  English  and  civics.  A  good 
business  man  should  be  a  good  accountant.  He  should  be  able  to 
dictate  his  correspondence  in  correct  and  forcible  English.  He 
should  read  the  best  English  and  American  classics  as  well  as  the 
better  class  of  novels.  In  no  way  can  he  make  the  acquaintance  of 
all  classes  of  men  so  easily  as  by  this  reading.  The  newsboy  on  the 
train  studies  character  from  actual  life;  the  schoolboy  must  receive 
most  of  his  knowledge  of  human  character  from  books.  Under 
civics  should  be  taught  political  economy,  civil  government,  com- 
mercial law,  etc.  History  should  not  be  neglected,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  ethics  would  be  of  great  value,  for  the  successful  business 
man  must  obey  the  laws  of  ethics  if  he  would  succeed.  This  is,  or 
should  be,  taught  incidently  throughout  the  entire  school  course, 
but  should  be  emphasized  in  high  school  and  college.  Tlie  pupil 
should  make  its  acquaintance  as  a  science. 
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Many  professional  men  might  be  more  successful  financially  if 
they  had  only  taken  such  a  business  course  as  I  have  described. 

We  must  train  our  young  men  to  take  their  position  in  the  social 
and  political  world.  Business  men  are  men  of  aflFairs.  Our  boys 
must  be  trained  in  all  that  is  required  to  make  good  citizens,  and 
gCKxl  business  men  make  good  citizens.  We  need  citizens  who  are 
able  to  discuss  intelligently  the  needs  and  conditions  of  our  country. 
Our  business  course  should  have  in  view  educating  for  good  citizen- 
ship. Therefore  the  course  must  be  broad.  Boys  preparing  ior 
business  should  be  regularly  instructed  in  the  art  of  debating,  and 
debating  clubs  should  be  formed.  The  live  (juestions  of  the  day 
should  be  discussed.  Principles  of  government  should  receive 
much  attention.  The  business  man  more  than  any  other  must  real- 
ize th^t  his  success  inust  depend  upon  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  business  man  does  not  hold  office  he  should  be  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  needs  of  the  government  and  to  use  his 
influence  to  secure  those  needs.  The  success  of  our  country  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  of  her  business  men. 

H.  E.  Dann  —  Speakers  on  nearly  every  topic  in  this  meeting 
so  far  have  had  something  to  say  about  the  necessity  of  business 
training.  If  several  people  from  diflfcrent  parts  of  the  state,  having 
been  appointed  to  speak  on  the  same  subject,  repeat  some  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  course,  perhaps  it  is  only  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  general  desire  and  demand  for  such  training. 

We  are  told  by  men  who  ought  to  know  that  less  than  lo^"  of  the 
students  who  go  tlirough  our  primary  and  grammar  schools,  even 
enter  the  liigh  school,  while  a  large  number  who  enter  do  not  remain 
for  a  full  course.  It  lias  been  stated  again  and  again  at  this  meeting 
that  the  high  school  courses  fail  to  attract  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  students  who  should  profit  by  its  training.  Why  do  these 
students  shun  the  high  school  in  such  alarming  numbers?  Is  there 
not  some  way  of  reaching  and  holding  a  much  larger  proi>ortion 
than  is  possible  under  the  present  plan,  thus  widening  the  field  of 
the  high  school  and  very  materially  raising  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  every  community?  Are  we  not  in  a  measure  repeating  in 
the  northern  schools  the  error  which  was  last  evening  so  graphically 
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shown  to  have  been  committed  in  the  south?  The  American  boy 
needs  pants  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  African  and  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  boy  have  an  idea,  foolish  though  it  may  be 
to  us,  that  the  study  of  Cicero  is  not  the  most  direct  preparation 
wherewith  to  secure  either  clothing,  food  or  shelter.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  of  parents  and  pupils  fail  to  see  how  the  ordinary  high 
school  course  is  going  to  help  them  to  make  a  living. 

Is  there  not  some  way  to  help  them  learn  to  make  a  living,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  them  also  a  fair  amount  of  culture  and 
discipline?  With  the  skilful  teacher  is  not  intellectual  discipline 
possible  in  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects  and  is  not  culture  ac- 
quired largely  by  environment,  by  contact  with  others  and  by  their 
example  and  spirit?  Is  it  so  much  the  particular  branch  of  study 
that  develops  the  tastes  and  quickens  the  sympathies  and  makes 
us  alive  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  others?  After  all,  is  a  subject 
utterly  worthless  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  or  general  culture 
simply  because  it  is  of  some  practical  use? 

In  his  report  on  commercial  education  in  Europe,  Commissioner 
Harris  writes  concerning  courses  in  business  training  as  follows : 

We  can  conquer  the  uneducated  and  half  educated  people  of  this 
country  for  secondary  and  higher  education,  only  by  offering  them 
courses  of  study  which,  while  they  are  of  a  strictly  educational  char- 
acter in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  shall  also  have  some  beating 
on  their  future  every  day  Hfe,  shall  have  some  direct  relation  to  the 
work  they  are  called  upon  to  do  in  the  world.  g$%  of  those  who 
enter  business,  fail  at  some  time  in  their  career.  A  good  commercial 
training  will  prepare  a  boy  to  learn  his  business  more  easily  and 
rapidly  than  he  could  have  done  without  it.  But  such  a  commercial 
training  must  be  really  educational  in  character.  Not  a  six  months 
course  but  a  course  covering  three  years.  The  latter  may  be  made 
practical  and  liberal,  and  educates  for  life  while  it  trains  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  should  be  introduced  into  our  scheme  of  public  education. 

This  strong  indorsement  of  business  training  as  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  coming  from  the  most  eminent  authority  on  educa- 
tional topics  in  the  United  States,  is  certainly  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  the  introduction 
into  the  public  schools  of  a  course  in  business  and  manual  training. 
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The  commissioner  does  not,  however,  indorse  the  business 
course  as  it  now  exists  in  the  ordinary  private  schools  or  commer- 
cial departments  of  high  schools.  With  but  few  exceptions  the 
courses  now  offered  are  entirely  inadequate.  In  a  six  or  even  lo 
months  course  very  little  but  purely  technical  work  can  be  at- 
tempted, no  matter  how  complete  the  equipment  or  how  expert  the 
teaching.  The  course  needs  enriching,  lengthening,  and  in  fact 
needs  to  be  entirely  made  over  on  a  broader  and  more  liberal  basis. 
It  should  include  a  thorough,  practical  course  in  English,  American 
literature,  public  speaking,  and  in  many  sections  one  or  more 
•modern  languages;  commercial  geography  and  history,  mathe- 
matics, including  the  much  neglected  study  of  mental  arithmetic, 
civil  government  and  economics.  These  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  distinctively  commercial  branches.  Whether  or  not  this 
course  shall  be  in  the  ordinary  high  school  or  in  a  separate  business 
high  school  is  immaterial.     Local  condition  would  settle  that. 

We  must  get  clear  and  away  from  the  pernicious  idea  that  a  busi- 
ness course  means  principally  bookkeeping,  penmanship  and  type- 
writing; that  its  sphere  is  to  make  clerks  and  bookkeepers  only. 
No  intelligent  advocate  of  business  training  expects  to  turn  out  full- 
fledged  merchants,  manufacturers  or  bankers,  but  it  is  held  that 
young  men  and  women  desiring  to  enter  business  pursuits  may  be 
given  a  course  which  will  admirably  prepare  them  for  entrance  upon 
their  life  work.  No  other  class  is  more  in  need  of  general  culture 
and  careful  preliminary  training. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  75000  young  men  and  women  are  in 
attendance  at  the  various  business  schools  in  this  country.  They 
are  admitted  with  a  preparation  averaging  less  than  that  afforded 
by  the  g^rammar  schools.  The  average  time  spent  in  the  school  by 
those  who  graduate  is  seven  months. 

More  than  500,000  young  people  are  thus  attending  these  schools 
during  some  portion  of  four  years,  while  less  than  150,000  students 
are  in  attendance  at  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 
Indirectly  at  least,  and  often  deliberately,  these  students  are  led  to 
believe  that  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  coiu'se  they  will  be  better 
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fitted  to  get  on  in  the  world  than  their  unfortunate  brothers,  the 
college  graduates.  (Indeed  it  is  sometimes  too  true  that  the  college 
course  in  a  large  measure  unfits  young  men  for  active  business  life. 
Horace  Greeley  once  said  that  there  were  2000  college  graduates 
walking  the  stony  streets  of  New  York  city,  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, for  lack  of  education,  while  Mr  Carnegie  speaks  of  '  the  total 
absence  of  college  men  from  every  department  of  business  affairs  *.) 
This  short  course  effectually  removes  all  ambition  for  further  study, 
and  the  graduate  enters  on  his  life  work  very  meagerly  equipped. 

Business  courses  are  sadly  in  need  of  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  truth  also,  that  the 
high  school  needs  the  business  course,  while  college  courses  should 
have  injected  into  them  something  of  the  practical,  hustling,  bread 
and  butter  spirit,  akin  to  business  training,  to  the  end  that  the 
college  man  may  find  himself  in  closer  touch  with  practical  affairs, 
when  he  leaves  his  alma  mater. 

Is  it  not  the  manifest  duty  of  the  state  to  offer  to  this  great  body 
of  young  people  now  taking  these  short  courses,  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  others  who  can  not  iiow  be  held  in  the  ordinary  academic 
courses,  a  business  training  which  will  more  truly  '  educate  for  life 
while  it  trains  for  a  livelihood? ' 

In  a  country  where  the  successful  business  man  is  naturally  a 
leader  in  every  community,  where  no  barrier  of  caste  limits  his 
sphere  socially  or  politically,  where  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men he  may  be  the  peer  of  his  brothers  in  the  professions,  one  would 
expect  that  the  public  school  system  would  offer  equal  encourage- 
ment and  preliminary  training  to  both  classes.  Strange  to  say  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  whole  trend  of  the  high  school  and  college 
courses  is  to  encourage  literary  and  professional  callings  and  dis- 
courage business  pursuits.  In  our  high  schools,  the  literary  courses 
are  enriched  and  broadened  while  the  business  and  manual  training 
departments  are  either  omitted  altogether,  or  are  made  so  ridicu- 
lously meager  and  short  that  the  better  class  of  students  are  ashamed 
to  enter  them,  while  in  the  colleges  there  seems  to  be  a  tradition 
against  a  commercial  career. 
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All  agree  that  the  professions  are  overcrowded,  while  in  nearly 
every  large  business  house  there  is  a  call  for  young  men  of  sufficient 
education  and  capacity  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
Yet  he  who  advocates  any  departure  from  the  traditional  lines 
toward  a  training  which,  as  Dr  Harris  says,  '  shall  have  some  direct 
relation  to  the  work  the  student  is  called  upon  to  do  in  the  world/ 
is  met  with  the  cry  against  technical  instruction,  and  bread  and 
butter  teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  high  school  courses  should 
be  framed  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  largest  number  of  students, 
and  to  attract  and  hold  the  largest  possible  number  from  the  gram- 
mar grades.  If  more  than  90/0  of  high  school  students  leave  school 
permanently  when  they  leave  the  high  school,  then  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  finishing  school  for  the  great  body  of  American  young 
men  and  women.  The  high  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  re- 
^larkable  rise  in  the  standard  of  college  entrance,  till  the  four- 
year  high  school  course  to-day  stands  for  quite  as  much  work  as 
did  the  college  course  in  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Is  it  not  discriminating  agfainst  the  great  mass  of  American  young 
men  who  can  not  afford  a  college  course,  to  deny  them  the  helpful 
special  training  that  will  assist  in  getting  a  livelihood?  That  the 
high  school  courses  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  has  been 
brought  out  in  some  w^y  in  the  discussion  of  nearly  every  topic  in 
this  convocation.  We  heard  it  yesterday  in  the  masterly  review  of 
the  morning's  discussion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
home  to  us  in  the  address  of  last  evening  we  shall  not  soon  forget. 
Offer  the  poor  American  boy,  be  he  black  or  white,  something  in 
the  way  of  a  direct  preparation  for  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  and 
he  will  not  be  slow  to  accept  it.  The  high  school  is  said  to  be  the 
pyeople's  university  with  all  that  that  means,  and  the  prejudice 
against  useful  and  practical  branches  inherited  from  past  centuries 
should  not  and  will  not  prevail  against  modern  ideas. 

*  We  have  no  right  to  spend  the  people's  money  for  technical  in- 
struction,' says  a  prominent  school  man.  But  we  do  do  it.  The 
state  is  educating  free  of  charge  hundreds  of  architects,  civil  and 
mechanical  engineers,  lawyers  and  physicians,  while  all  the  leading 
high  schools  provide  costly  apparatus  and  high  grade  teachers  to 
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give  Special  training  to  the  student  who  is  preparing  for  these 
courses. 

Shall  we  supply  the  demand  of  a  small  number  of  our  students 
who  wish  to  enter  college,  and  deny  the  wants  of  many  times  as 
many  who  wish  to  prepare  for  business?  If  the  high  schools  can 
not  do  it  all,  let  them  respectfully  ask  the  colleges  to  relieve  them 
of  spherical  trigonometry,  advanced  physics,  and  a  few  other  college 
studies,  and  then  place  in  every  high  school  a  well-rounded  and 
thoroughly  equipped  department  of  business  and  manual  training, 
modified,  amplified  or  multiplied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  to  suit  special  needs  of  each  individual 
community. 

Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson  —  I  shall  proceed  in  what  little  I  have  to 
say  very  cautiously,  having  learned  something  by  experience. 
Yesterday  I  had  the  presumption  to  say  a  few  words  here  on  a 
subject  which  I  thought  I  understood,  but  later  after  the  case  had 
been  reviewed  by  the  worthy  dean  of  Columbia  college  I  found 
that  after  speaking  against  electives  in  high  schools,  I  was  principal 
of  a  school  that  ran  elective  courses  and  had  been  doing  so  for 
years.  That  makes  me  a  little  cautious  in  advancing  any  ideas  on 
this  subject.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  on  this  program  have  not  been  heard  before  me, 
particularly  some  of  those  who  speak  for  the  technical  business 
schools  —  business  colleges  as  they  are  called.  Aly  experience  with 
high  schools  leads  me  to  believe  that  business  courses,  so  called, 
have  not  been  a  success  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  I  should 
hesitate  to  lay  this  down  as  a  fact  because  I  judge  very  largely  from 
my  experience  and  from  conversation  with  a  few  others  who  have 
had  experience  similar  to  mine.  I  hardly  know  what  ought  to  be 
considered  a  technical  business  course  for  the  high  school.  We 
have  tried  several  in  the  Albany  high  school.  Formerly  we  had 
what  was  known  as  the  English  course,  a  course  not  requiring  any 
foreign  language  and  with  a  considerable  percentage  of  commercial 
subjects,  so  called.  That  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  board 
of  education  have  required  some  foreign  language  in  every  course. 
A  few  years  ago  the  board  established  what  they  called  a  business 
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or  a  technical  course  and  we  tried  it  very  thoroughly.  It  was 
elective,  to  be  sure.  After  a  trial  of  some  six  or  eight  years  that  has 
been  abandoned,  and  while  we  have  a  so-called  technical  course  in 
the  high  school  now,  we  do  not  branch  off  to  technical  studies  till 
the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  not  very  largely  then.  Manual 
training  is  optional  or  elective  all  the  way  through  the  course  for 
all  students.  Formerly  we  made  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  tech- 
nical course.  We  added  bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic  — 
not  all  the  excellent  studies  for  such  a  course  mentioned  bv  the  last 
speaker,  because  we  had  not  room  or  time  for  them  —  and 
what  was  the  result?  Now  and  then  a  good  student  elected  that 
course;  but  as  a  rule  it  was  the  last  hopper  to  catch  the  'left  overs'  in 
the  other  courses  known  as  the  classical,  Latin-English  and  modern 
language  courses.  The  fault  may  have  been  with  us,  I  do  not  say 
th^t  it  was  not,  but  the  fact  has  remained  that  while  we  have  tried 
to  encourage  and  establish  a  business  course,  the  great  percentage 
of  all  the  students  have  chosen,  or  their  parents  have  chosen  for 
them,  one  of  the  severer  courses.  We  have  for  a  number  of  years 
graduated  some  students  in  that  course,  but  when  only  a  few  days 
ago  I  had  a  call  from  perhaps  the  largest  retail  business  house  in 
this  city  for  a  young  man  who  could  go  there  and  work  with  books 
and  accounts  and  be  ready  for  promotion,  the  young  man  I  selected 
was  not  from  what  was  known  as  the  technical  course;  I  had  not 
one  there  that  I  felt  was  the  equal  of  several  who  had  taken  the 
Latin-scientific  course.  Therefore  I  for  one  am  not  very  much  in 
favor  of  business  courses  in  high  schools;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
most  decidedly  opposed  to  them  —  though  here  I  speak  without 
personal  experience  —  as  short  high  school  courses.  I  know  many 
high  schools  have  a  short  business  course  for  which  they  give  a 
diploma  after  two  or  three  years,  while  the  classical  course,  the 
Latin-English  course,  the  German-English  course  and  so  on,  re- 
quire four  years.  I  believe  such  courses  are  chosen  by  the  students 
who  are  looking  for  something  cheap;  this  has  been  true  with  us 
in  the  four-year  course,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  call  for  the  high  schools  to  establish  a  business  course  for  those 
who  are  to  enter  commercial  life,  any  more  than  there  is  to  add  a 
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technical  course  for  any  other  vocation  or  profession.  What  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  needs  in  the  high  school  course  is 
training,  and  I  believe  they  get  this  best  in  the  studies  of  the  ordinary 
curriculums,  English  (wliich  we  must  require  in  every  course),  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  one  foreign  language  (either  German,  French  or 
Latin)  and  something  of  the  sciences.  I  do  not  see  really  how  you 
can  make  a  good  business  man,  or  prepare  a  girl  or  a  boy  for  a 
good  business  position,  without  a  training  in  these  subjects.  There- 
fore I  believe  for  one  that  the  commercial  course  so  called,  is  out 
of  place  in  the  ordinary  high  school.  With  us  it  certainly  has  proved 
to  be  not  an  absolute  failure  perhaps,  but  a  course  which  has  pro- 
duced very  unsatisfactory  results. 

Sup*t  Emmet  Belknap  —  With  Prin.  Robinson  I  certainly  regret 
the  absence  of  the  two  leading  papers  from  representatives  of  those 
institutions  whose  special  business  has  been  that  of  the  commercial 
education  of  young  people.  As  the  question  reads  we  are  called  on 
to  consider  the  proper  place  of  commercial  training  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  may  be  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  on  the  subject  as  to  its  effect  on  high  schools  and  high 
school  work  and  the  results  that  may  be  obtained,  we  must  never- 
theless remember  the  conditions  that  we  meet  in  communities;  and 
I  have  thought  that  the  answer  made  to  this  question  must  depend 
largely  on  the  communities  themselves,  on  the  conditions  existing 
there,  their  size,  their  character,  their  educational  systems,  in  other 
words  their  needs,  in  order  that  in  each  community  those  things 
may  be  presented  which  may  seem  to  afford  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  I  can  see  directions  in  which  technical  com- 
mercial training  and  the  opening  up  to  young  people  of  opportunity 
for  study  along  special  lines,  if  not  carefully  guarded,  may  perhaps 
serve  only  to  cultivate  their  caprice,  only  lead  to  misunderstanding, 
to  a  waste  of  time  and  to  unsuccessful  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  in  communities  of  sufficient  size  considerable 
numbers  of  young  people  who  are  not  by  capacity  and  in  other 
conditions  so  situated  as  to  take  advantage  of  and  to  use  most 
helpfully  the  ordinary  high  school  course  or  courses;  that  they  and 
their  parents  have  conditions  to  meet  which  could  not  be  met  unless 
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that  the  commercial  work  shall  not  be  mingled  directly  with  the 
academic  work,  that  it  be  separately  conducted  to  such  extent  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  that  course  of  training  shall  not  at  the 
same  time  be  occupied  with  an  academic  course  of  training.  It  was 
of  coiu*se  necessary  to  determine  at  what  point  in  the  school  work 
or  life  that  course  should  be  open.  We  decided  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  might  be  open  in  cases  of  necessity  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  of  admission  to  the  high  school,  and  since  then 
we  have  conducted  a  two-year  course  on  that  basis.  In  the  com- 
mercial department  we  also  receive  some  who  have  graduated  from 
the  high  school.  We  have  met  with  a  very  encouraging  degree  of 
success  in  this  work  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  The  time 
assigned  to  me  does  not  permit  of  farther  statement  or  discussion. 
I  wish,  however^  to  say  that  to  me  it  seems  important  that  the 
course  of  study  in  any  high  school  contain,  at  least  as  optional  or 
elective  work,  some  provision  for  instruction  and  training  in  com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  bookkeeping;  and  tliat  in  at  least  some  of 
the  larger  schools,  where  the  community  demands  it^  a  good,  broad 
thorough  course  of  commercial  instruction  should  be  provided  with 
about  the  same  admission  requirements  as  for  the  ordinary  high 
school  course.  If  the  commercial  department  is  well  equipped  and 
thoroughly  cared  for^  the  results  secured  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
high  school  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  and  communities. 

Brother  Baldwin —  It  is  my  good  fortune  as  well  as  my  privilege 
to  say  a  few  words  in  this  discussion  that  are  not  entirely  my  own, 
but  the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  of  my  fellow 
laborers  in  my  own  line  of  work.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  them  that  many  young  men  who  go  to  business  schools  are 
somewhat  backward.  They  are  poor  spellers  and  poor  penmen,  and 
the  number  evincing  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue 
is  very  small.  What  are  the  teachers  in  the  business  schools  ex- 
pected to  do  for  such  students?  We  know  from  experience  that  they 
are  expected  to  change  all  this  and  in  an  almost  increditably  short 
period  of  time.  As  will  be  shown  later  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  the  period  varies  from  four  months  in  some 
schools  to  20  months  in  others.    Now  why  are  they  expected  to  do 
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this  in  so  short  a  time?  We  know  that  it  is  because  these  young 
men  are  in  a  hurry  —  they  want  to  rush  through  and  get  out  into 
business.  The  teachers,  therefore,  are  expected  to  perform  almost 
a  miracle,  if  the  work  is  to  be  well  done.  Of  course  if  some  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand,  a  meager  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  a  little 
skill  in  manipulating  the  typewriter  be  sufficient  for  the  business 
man  of  to-day^  this  hurried  sort  of  a  course  may  be  sufficient.  But 
if  the  business  man  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  fairly  well  informed 
and  educated,  then  he  must  pursue  a  course  different  from  these; 
because  while  a  business  man  must  possess  a  very  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  and  a  very  thorough  training  in  his  special  line  of  business, 
it  is  just  as  true  that  he  must  be  well  informed,  and  if  you  can  make 
a  well  informed  man  in  from  four  to  10  months,  then  tliis  surely  is 
the  age  of  electricity.  There  is  no  place  better  fitted  to  equip  the 
well-informed  business  man  than  the  schools  in  which  by  associa- 
tion with  those  pursuing  dissimilar  courses,  he  will  be  made  by 
contact  broader-minded  and  will  by  ver>'  necessity  be  better  in- 
formed than  if  lie  specialized  from  the  very  outset.  Of  course  it  is 
presupposed  that  these  high  schools  offer  a  course  equal  to  that 
given  in  the  business  schools,  so  that  their  students  would  be  just  as 
well  trained  in  special  lines  as  if  they  had  attended  a  separate  busi- 
ness school.  That  my  view  has  something  to  support  it  is  seen  by 
reference  to  the  report  for  1896  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
of  the  United  States,  where  we  find  that  throughout  tlie  country,  so 
far  as  statistics  were  rendered,  there  were  37000  pupils  attending 
business  schools^  following  their  full  curriculum,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  were  in  the  commercial  departments  of  the  high  schools, 
colleges  and  academies  about  51000  students.  Of  course  this  argues 
that  the  high  schools  and  colleges  have  the  preference,  but  these 
figures  show  an  increase  of  8000  over  the  preceding  year  in  the 
number  of  commercial  students  in  high  schools  and  academies. 
We  find  from  the  same  report  that  in  New  York  state  alone  there 
are  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  4700  pupils  following  com- 
mercial courses,  as  against  4200  who  are  following  the  full  curri- 
culum in  the  business  schools  —  again  in  favor  of  the  argument.  It 
is  true  that  in  these  business  schools  there  are  upward  of  8000 
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Students,  but  more  than  one  half  of  these  8000  students  are  taking 
partial  courses^  either  telegraphy  or  stenog^phy  alone  or  with  one 
or  two  other  subjects,  but  not  following  the  full  course. 

It  may  be  and  has  often  been  urged  that  the  commercial  students 
in  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges  are  either  mentally  deficient 
or  lazy  and  undesirous  of  following  the  scientific  or  classical  course 
in  these  same  colleges  or  academies.  But  I  do  not  see  how  that 
argument  affects  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  for  if  these 
same  pupils  were  in  special  schools,  would  their  intellects  be  any 
brighter^  or  would  they  be  changed  in  any  way?  As  I  said  before, 
the  argument  is  in  favor  of  their  attending  the  general  schools, 
because  there  they  will  be  cairied  onward  and  upward  by  contact 
with  others  pursuing  different  courses. 

Another  phase  of  the  question  which  should  not  be  overlooked  is 
this  —  that  even  those  who  attend  the  classical  and  scientific  courses 
will  need  some  little  training,  some  little  preparation  for  the  ordinary 
commercial  transactions  of  life.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  expect  that  in 
order  to  obtain  this  information  they  should  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  special  schools.  Tliey  should  know  something  about  notes, 
mortgages^  liens,  contracts  and  the  like,  and  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  compel  them  to  seek  this  elementary  education  after 
their  graduation  from  the  classical  or  scientific  course  in  a  business 
school.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  if  you  would  establish  in  these 
schools  courses  leading  to  the  practice  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  agri- 
culture, etc.  and  if  not,  then  why  give  them  a  course  preparatory 
to  commercial  pursuits?  I  answer  'No,  I  would  not',  but  would 
simply  quote  a  story  from  the  lamented  Dr  Page,  in  his  Theory  of 
practice  and  teaching,  in  which  he  says  that  a  certain  teacher  in  his 
day,  many  years  ago,  received  his  salary  from  the  trustee.  The 
teacher  expressed  his  thanks  and  was  walking  away  when  the  trustee 
said,  '  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  should  like  a  receipt  for  this.'  The  teacher 
looked  at  him  and  said  'What  is  that?'  'Well',  the  trustee  said, 
'  it  is  a  written  acknowledgment  that  you  have  received  the  money.' 
The  teacher  seized  the  pen  and  wrote,  '  I  have  got  the  money.' 

Prin.  Joseph  E.  King —  If  you  had  heard  with  me  last  Wed- 
nesday the  eminent  gentlemen  who  received  and  deserved  his  doc- 
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torate  at  Union  college,  Dr  Henry  Van  Dyke,  talk  of  culture  and 
democracy,  you  would  have  been  impressed  with  the  advantages 
and  purposes  of  culture.  It  may  be  decorative,  not  to  be  under- 
valued^ it  may  be  commercial,  not  to  be  overvalued,  it  may  be 
creative,  awakening  and  developing  new  powers,  the  main  fimction 
of  culture  which  can  not  well  be  estimated  as  to  its  real  value.  If 
the  purpose  of  education  is  mainly  to  teach,  not  how  to  get  a  living 
but  how  to  live,  we  should  be  very  jealous  of  letting  this  third 
function  of  culture  be  undervalued  or  eliminated  by  new  proposi- 
tions or  new  courses.  Twice  or  three  times  in  the  morning  the 
speaker  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  95%  of  those  in  the  high  schools 
do  not  go  to  college.  Well,  I  thank  God  in  my  heart  that  that  95%^ 
of  the  rising  generation  have  the  opportunity,  so  long  as  we  keep 
the  broad  college  preparatory  course  in  the  academies  and  high 
schools,  of  rubbing  up  against  liberal  learning  in  the  high  schocrfs 
if  they  never  go  to  college.  Even  if  they  can  not  go  to  higher  insti- 
tutions^ yet  if  they  have  tlie  inspiration  and  example  of  true  teachers, 
the  percentage  will  grow  larger.  It  is  the  function  of  some  souls  that 
God  meant  them  to  be  educators  to  stimulate  the  youth  to  aspire 
after  learning  —  to  live  in  the  broadest  sense.  Be  jealous,  teachers, 
in  the  high  school  and  in  the  academy^  against  any  serious  depart- 
UTe  from  the  well-approved  curriculum  now  demanded  in  prepara- 
tion for  college,  lest  the  commercial  demands,  the  question  how  to 
get  a  living,  shall  push  aside  these  culture  studies,  these  humanities 
of  Latin,  another  language,  mathematics  and  the  necessary  geogra- 
phy and  history  going  with  them.  If  we  can  not  have  the  whole 
loaf,  let  us  give  our  boys  and  girls  the  immeasurable  advantage  of 
a  half  loaf  of  liberal  learning.  Take  the  high  school  course  without 
drugging  and  weakening  it  by  new  nostrums.  Take  it  as  it  is  and 
as  it  has  been,  and  hold  the  boys  and  girls  to  it.  You  will  send  them 
out  into  life  better  prepared  to  grapple  with  its  problems  to  advan- 
tage. Special  training  can  be  given  afterwards  for  a  year  or  for 
three  months  even,  in  a  commercial  school.  These  schools  can  do 
these  things  much  better  than  the  college  preparatory  or 
seminary  institutions.  Those  who  have  attained  a  good  high  school 
course  are  made  ready  for  special  and  technical  studies  and  for  life. 
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because  they  have  learned  by  the  study  of  Latin  to  give  their 
attention,  to  concentrate  their  powers^  to  use  their  memories,  ready 
with  open  eye  to  learn  anything  that  they  have  occasion  to  learn. 
What  is  the  great  function  of  the  educated  boys  and  girls  in 
America?  What  is  the  great  end  for  which  this  state  is  pouring  out 
its  millions?  Is  it  not  that  we  shall  give  the  children  of  the  people 
broader  culture,  developing  the  best  that  is  in  them?  Teach 
them  how  to  live,  and  then  if  you  choose  add  some  special  thing, 
whether  it  is  bookkeeping  or  blacksmithing.  Let  us  not  rob  the 
children  of  thorough  education,  thorough  culture,  but  hold  the 
schools  to  the  curriculum  which  has  been  so  blessed  in  the  past. 


IS  IT  DESIRABLE  AND  PRACTICABLE  TO  TEACH  SHORTHAND  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,  EITHER  AS  A  MEANS  OF  MENTAL  AND  MANUAL 

TRAINING  OR  AS  A  PRACTICAL  LABOR  SAVER? 

Col.  F.  L.  Warne  —  If  I  were  to  answer  that  question  for  myself 
alone,  basing  my  decision  on  what  information  and  experience  I 
have  acquired  in  the  art  of  shorthand  writing,  I  should  answer 
unhesitatingly  and  emphatically  '  yes',  knowing  from  a  personal  use 
of  shorthand,  something  of  its  mental  and  practical  worth,  some- 
thing of  its  time  and  labor  saving  possibilities.  But  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  not  for  the  expression  of 
purely  personal  opinions,  but  is  rather  for  the  exchange  of  views  as 
to  the  pros  and  cons  of  educational  methods,  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  the  ways  and  means  of  advancing  the  educational 
system  of  the  state. 

The  reasons  for  the  '  faith  that  is  in  me '  are :  First,  I  believe  it 
to  be  desirable  to  teach  that  which  will  be  of  most  practical  value 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  present  day,  whatever  will 
give  them  additional  power  for  usefulness  in  the  world,  whatever 
will  contribute  most  to  their  advancement,  educational,  mental, 
social,  professional.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  weight  of  a  responsibility 
that  may  well  command  the  best  thought  and  the  best  efforts  of 
us  all  rest  on  the  high  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York.    If  I  am 
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correct  in  saying  that  the  high  school  students  to-day  outnumber 
those  in  all  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  state,  in  all  the  commer- 
cial, technical  and  pri\^te  schools,  then  I  have  but  to  prove  first, 
the  advantages  of  shorthand  training;  and  second,  the  practicability 
of  such  training  in  our  high  schools,  in  order  to  convince  any  and 
all  who  may  choose  to  argue  on  the  negative  of  this  question  that 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  will  be  accomplished  by 
introducing  a  shorthand  course  in  the  high  schools,  and  that  to 
whatever  extent  such  a  course  is  introduced,  to  just  that  extent 
there  will  be  added  advantages  to  that  majority  of  our  young  people 
w^ho  are  to-day  in  the  high  schools. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  history  of  the  art  of  shorthand  writing,  for 
we  are  for  a  moment  to  discuss  its  advantages  and  present  status, 
rather  than  to  review  the  history  of  its  origin  and  perfecting.  I  say 
perfecting,  for  shorthand  writing,  from  being  a  curiosity  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  has  been  developed  and  simplified  till  to-day  it  is  a 
curiosity  to  the  casual  observer  only,  while  to  the  stenographer  it 
is  a  practical,  expeditious  method  by  which  his  trained  hand  is 
enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  thoughts  of  men;  a  method,  if  you 
please,  by  which  the  learned  deliberations  of  the  judge  on  the  bench 
are  preserved  for  records  and  become  a  part  of  written  law;  an 
agent  that  has  contributed  and  is  contributing  no  mean  part  to  the 
commercial  and  literary  world ;  so  great  a  part,  in  fact,  to  the  com- 
mercial world,  that  to  eliminate  the  stenographer  from  the  exchange 
and  the  counting-house,  from  railway  offices  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns would  be  to  clog  the  wheels  of  commercial  progress,  to  em- 
barrass great  enterprises,  to  retard  the  work  of  immense  publishing 
concerns,  and  more  than  all,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
to  reduce  the  scope  and  influence  of  the  press  by  one  fourth  or  one 
half,  and  in  so  doing  forfeit  the  progress  of  half  a  century.  Recog- 
nizing, then,  the  tremendous  power  and  worth  of  shorthand  writing, 
you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  question  the  desirability  of  offering  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  present  day  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
it,  for  surely  from  their  ranks  must  come  the  recruits  that  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the  professional  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the'  coming  generations;  and  where  else,  and  where  more 
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appropriately  and  effectively  can  this  opportunity  be  offered  than  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  state,  established  and  maintained  under  the 
fostering"  care  of  the  state  educational  authorities,  whose  highest 
aim  it  is  to  further  the  mental  and  manual  training  of  that  large 
army  of  students^  many  of  whom  never  have  the  advantage  of  a 
college  or  professional  training,  never  enjoy  educational  advan- 
tages beyond  those  offered  in  the  high  school,  and  have  neither  the 
time,  the  opportunity  nor  the  means  to  complete  a  course  in  a 
strictly  shorthand  or  commercial  school. 

That  a  beneficial  mental  training  and  discipline  does  result  from 
the  practice  of  shorthand  writing  admits  of  but  little,  if  any,  discus- 
sion; surely  it  trains  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  grasp  without  hesi- 
tancy the  language  and  meaning  of  the  speaker,  and  it  trains  the 
hand  to  trace  simultaneously  on  the  paper  those  characters,  which 
though  mv-sterious  to  the  uninitiated  are  yet  the  accurate  and  faith- 
ful records  of  the  words  and  sentences  spoken.  Every  teacher 
knows  full  well  that  if  there  is  one  fault  more  than  another  that 
prevails  with  the  average  schoolboy,  it  is  the  inability  to  fix  his 
mind  closely  and  intently  upon  the  lesson  or  work  that  he  may  have 
in  hand;  we  are  none  of  us  yet  so  old  I  trust,  as  to  have  entirely 
forgotten  the  experiences  of  our  boyhood  days ;  and  there  is  to-day 
in  my  own  mind,  no  more  vivid  recollection  than  those  tempting 
visions  of  fishing  and  hunting,  of  the  swimming  pond  and  the  play 
ground,  that  would  persistently  flit  across  the  pages  of  my  arithmetic 
or  geometry,  and  linger  even  longer  upon  the  paragraphs  of  what 
was,  to  me,  less  interesting,  my  grammar  and  philosophy.  Re- 
viewed from  the  noon  time  of  life,  those  are,  to  be  sure,  pleasant 
recollections;  but  I  am  sure  they  subtracted  something  from  my 
average  class  records.  Had  I  had,  in  those  earlier  days,  that  dis- 
cipline of  mind,  or  even  the  beginning  of  that  discipline  of  mind, 
that  is  a  result  of  the  study  and  practice  of  shorthand  writing,  I 
could  easily  have  banished,  till  proper  recreation  hours,  those 
thoughts  of  boyish  sport  and  pastime;  for  surely,  to  the  trained 
stenographer,  with  all  the  forces  of  his  brain  alert  to  keep  pace  with 
the  logic  and  the  reasoning  of  the  jurist,  or  ^\*ith  the  rapid  and  terse 
business  utterances  of  the  man  of  affairs,  and  with  his  band  moving 
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concurrently  with  thought,  there  is  no  time  for  dreams  of  pleasure 
or  diversion;  and  the  training  that  shall  fit  him  for  all  this,  will 
teach  him  as  well  to  fix  intently  all  the  powers  of  his  niind  upon 
any  and  all  questions  that  may  present  themselves  in  this  busy  world. 
When  the  high  school  student  shall  enjoy  the  advant^es  cA  a  short- 
hand course,  as  I  confidently  believe  he  will,  by  the  far-seeing  judg- 
ment of  the  educational  authorities  in  this  state,  he  will  then  be, 
also,  a  better  student  of  Latin  and  philosophy,  of  mathematics  and 
history,  of  any  and  all  branches  that  are  now  offered  him,  for  as  he 
practises  the  art,  he  will  apply  to  all  his  academic  studies  that  close- 
ness of  thought,  that  quickness  of  perception,  that  alertness  of  all 
his  mental  powers  that  is  demanded  when  he  records  in  stenographic 
characters  the  utterances  of  his  teachers  and  instructors. 

More  than  this,  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  study  of  English 
in  our  high  schools  would  receive  a  new  impetus  and  interest  by  the 
introduction  of  a  shorthand  course,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  members  of  a  class  in  English  who  are  also  shorthand  writers, 
in  a  given  and  limited  time  can  write  from  dictation  more  than  five 
times  as  many  sentences  as  in  long  hand,  and  by  the  use  of  the  tjrpe- 
writer  can  transcribe  their  notes  into  compact  and  perfectly  legible 
form  for  inspection  by  their  instructors.  Second,  the  requirements 
already  in  force  in  the  examination  department  for  shorthand  cer- 
tificates and  diplomas  are  such  as  to  demand  and  insure  a  study  of 
English  by  such  students,  and  I  believe  that  employers  of  stenog- 
raphers will  ere  long  recognize  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  regents 
for  having  encouraged  and  required  shorthand  students  in  regents 
schools  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  English.  Any  business 
man  who  has  employed  stenographers  will  tell  you  that  a  rapid 
writer  has  come  to  him  from  some  strictly  shorthand  school  who 
fell  short  of  the  standard  of  a  good  stenographer  because  of  his 
deplorable  lack  of  English.  I  would  not  have  you  construe  this  as 
a  criticism  on  shorthand  schools  in  general,  for  they  are  doing  a 
great  work  in  furthering  the  cause,  as  many  of  them  rightly  pre- 
suppose a  practical  knowledge  of  English  in  their  students,  while 
still  others  have  recently  added,  or  are  about  to  add,  English  courses. 
But  I  believe  that  nowhere  else  can  the  mutual  interests  of  shorthand 
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and  English  be  so  well  subserved  as  in  the  high  schools  where  both 
courses  carried  on  concurrently  and  ever  under  the  watchful  care 
and  supervision  of  the  University,  shall  offer  to  the  young  men  and 
women  of  our  cities  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  an  art  that 
is  in  itself  a  capital  and  a  means  by  which  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  are  self-supporting,  and  that  has,  to  thousands  of  others, 
served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 

One  of  the  significant  sig^s  of  the  times  is  the  demand  for  an 
education  that  fits  young  men  and  women  for  the  practical  duties 
of  the  business  world.  This  demand  has  already  modified  the  old 
course  of  studies  in  American  schools,  and  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  this  morning,  I  hope,  will  lead  to  a  still  farther  innovation 
in  our  high  school  course  by  which  another  practical  subject  will 
be  added.  We  have  already  established  manual  training  schools, 
put  commercial  departments  into  many  of  our  high  schools,  and 
have  organized  art  and  industrial  departments  in  still  others.  Our 
educational  system  must  provide  for  commercial  high  schools,  for 
training  young  men  and  women  for  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  introduction  of  shorthand,  so  that  the  high  school 
student  who  can  go  no  further  than  the  high  school  may  be  pre- 
pared to  compete  successfully  if  he  makes  business  his  life  work. 
By  the  introduction  of  commercial  and  shorthand  courses  into  our 
high  schools,  the  business  training  of  our  youth  will  not  be  bap- 
hazard  CM"  largely  the  result  of  accident. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  this  question  of  which  I  will  but 
briefly  speak  —  the  advantages  of  shcHthand  as  a  practical  labor 
saver;  indeed,  this  point  needs  but  brief  mention,  for  these  advan- 
tages are  plainly  apparent  to  all  who  will  observe  that  the  rate  per 
minute  of  even  an  average  shorthand  writer  is  more  than  five 
times  that  of  an  expert  penman,  and  in  just  that  proportion  is  short- 
hand not  only  a  labor  saver,  but  a  time  saver  as  well,  which  is  of 
almost  vital  importance  in  these  hurrying,  bustling  days  at  the  close 
of  the  19th  century.  In  considering  shorthand  as  a  time  saver,  I 
will  anticipate  the  argument  of  many  principals  and  superintendents 
as  to  the  present  admittedly  crowded  condition  of  the  high  school 
course  and  at  the  same  time  respectfully  call  attention  of  school 
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officials  to  the  criticism  of  thousands  of  high  school  patrons  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  three  and  four-year  courses  of  study  do  not 
fxrepare  fK>ys  and  girls,  who  can  not  immediately  and  may  never 
enter  upon  higher  courses  of  technical  or  professional  study,  for  the 
bank,  the  business  office  or  the  thousand  and  one  positions  now 
open  to  the  bright,  ambitious  graduates  of  our  high  schools.  Tlie 
first  argument  is  met  by  the  experience  of  shorthand  teachers  whose 
testimony  is  that  the  introduction  of  shorthand  in  anv  academic 
course  of  study  adds  mental  discipline  to  the  course,  g^ves  a  much 
needed  variety  to  the  studies,  is  popular  and  fascinating,  enables  the 
student  to  prc[>are  his  work  in  his  other  studies  with  much  less  time 
and  labor,  and  is  therefore  clearly  both  labor  saver  and  time  saver; 
while  by  the  introduction  of  commercial  subjects  and  shorthand 
into  our  high  school  courses  the  criticism  of  the  patron  is  met,  and 
provision  is  made  for  thorough  instruction  in  business  methods 
without  serious  additional  demands  upon  the  student  or  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  strictly  academic  or  college  preparatory  courses. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  shall,  ere  long,  accord  to  shorthand  a 
place  in  the  high  school,  thereby  giving  to  the  art  of  rapid  writing 
an  impetus  in  the  Empire  state  that  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  the  times. 

And  as  the  years  go  on,  and  the  students  of  the  high  schools  of 
to-day  take  their  places  as  men  and  women  in  the  activities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  world,  there  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
successful  commercial  and  professional  men,  there  will  be  found  in 
every  useful  and  commendable  occupation  in  life,  men  and  women 
who  will  say  that  they  owe  something  of  success  to  the  practical 
use  of  shorthand  acquired  in  the  high  school  of  their  native  city,  and 
something  more  to  those  lessons  of  mental  and  manual  training 
that  were  a  necessary  incident  to  the  acquirement. 

Pres.  C.  C.  Gaines  —  From  an  experience  of  about  a  dozen 
years  in  conducting  shorthand  schools  for  students  of  all  ages  from 
15  to  50,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  all  people  should  learn 
phonography.  The  accomplishment  has  great  value  both  as  a 
means  of  mental  and  manual  training,  and  as  a  practical  labor 
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saver.  Its  value  for  training  purposes  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
I  know  of  nothing  which  compares  with  it  in  keeping  the  mind 
on  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  and  consequently 
conceive  that  its  power  to  discipline  the  attention,  to  increase  the 
power  of  concentration,  is  fully  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  subject 
taught  in  the  schools. 

There  are  at  least  three  stages  of  learning  phonography^  and  in 
every  one  of  these  the  will,  the  memory,  the  hand  and  the  faculty 
of  apprehending  readily  the  thing  to  be  taken  —  the  power  of  catchi- 
ness  —  must  all  be  brought  into  constant  use.  The  student  first 
learns  to  make  the  characters  which  represent  the  elementary  con- 
sonant sounds  just  as  these  are  learned  in  longhand.  This  work 
should  not  occupy  any  intelligent  person  longer  than  a  single  day; 
but  after  this  the  vowels  or  principles  of  vocalization  must  be  ac- 
quired, and  then  the  principles  of  contraction.  In  all  this  the  reas- 
oning faculties  are  brought  into  play,  but  the  effort  is  perhaps  more 
distinctly  that  of  memory. 

When  these  several  principles  have  been  acquired,  the  attention 
of  the  student  is  called  to  certain  contractions  which  are  made  in 
I>art  on  principle,  but  which  are  largely  simply  representatives  of 
single  words.  These  are  frequently  recurring  words;  the  common- 
est words  in  the  language  in  part,  but  many  of  which  are  too  long 
to  be  written  on  principle.  There  is  quite  a  long  list  of  these  in 
any  phonetic  system  of  shorthand  I  have  so  far  examined,  and  in 
learning  them  the  memory  of  the  student  is  bound  to  do  improving 
work.  In  writing  shorthand  successfully  the  exact  outline  of  any 
word  must  be  so  clearly  in  possession  that  the  mind  and  fingers 
acting  together  will  reproduce  it  with  absolute  promptness  at  any 
time  the  word  is  called.  When,  therefore,  the  student  has  been 
occupied  with  the  study  about  two  months  and  the  memory  has  ac- 
complished the  greater  part  of  its  task  there  comes  a  period  which 
must  be  devoted  to  spaced  training.  The  mental  and  physical  strain, 
while  this  is  going  on,  is  not  so  intense  as  one  might  imagine.  The 
stenographer  comes  to  perfection  in  the  art  by  degrees,  and 
finally  becomes  a  reporter,  more  as  the  result  of  habit  than  from 
effort. 
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The  question  ven-  naturally  arises,  '  Is  not  this  a  thing  requiring 
exceptional  gifts,  is  it  possible  for  any  and  every  pupil  to  become 
successful  enough  in  phonography  to  be  able  to  make  practical  use 
of  it? '  I  reply  that  it  is.  Shorthand  had  been  written  for  ages 
when  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  brought  out  his  invention,  but  had  never 
been  developed  on  a  phonetic  or  scientific  basis.  He  with  the  assist- 
ance of  distinguished  educators  and  experienced  reporters  devised 
an  alphabet  which  undertook  for  the  first  time  to  be  not  shorthand 
or  stenography  only,  but  phonography,  representing  in  an  elemen- 
tary way  by  written  characters,  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  As 
the  system  developed  a  threefold  object  came  to  view: 

1  To  give  to  those  who  had  memoranda  to  make  a  more  elemen- 
tary method  of  writing,  plain,  simple,  easily  acquired  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  capable  of  being  executed  at  the  rate  of  50  or  60  words  a  minute. 

2  To  develop  a  style  of  writing  for  the  use  of  business  men,  min- 
isters^ physicians,  scientific  investigators  and  others  who  would  ac- 
quire through  a  few  months  of  study  the  ability  to  write  100  words 
a  minute,  with  the  ease  of  speech,  and  the  legibility  of  print. 

3  To  establish  a  system  of  reliable  reporting  for  those  who  sought 
to  record  the  eloquent  orations  of  public  speakers,  at  the  rate  of 
from  150  to  300  words  a  minute,  when  required. 

Having  in  mind  these  three  classes  of  v  riters  it  was  confidently 
believed  that  the  time  would  come  when  people  would  write  short- 
hand only.  What  an  infinite  amount  of  labor  would  be  saved  if  our 
children  should  all  write  phonography  instead  of  the  present  cum- 
bersome longhand!  If  we  could  ever  adopt  by  law  a  single  system, 
and  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  method  of  writing,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  give  to  all  our  young  people  a  speed  of  50  or  60 
words  a  minute  in  writing  phonography.  At  this  speed  which  is 
about  double  what  may  be  done  in  longhand,  it  would  be  pos^ble 
to  substitute  shorthand,  clearly  and  correctly  written,  with  such 
definite  vocalization  that  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  read- 
ing the  notes  than  in  reading  the  handwriting  of  many  of  our 
friends.  This  speed  might  easily  be  attained  in  the  grammar 
schools  in  which  pupils  are  not  properly  taught  to  write  long- 
hand now,  I  am  sorry  to  say.    A  year  or  two  of  additional  prac- 
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tice  in  the  high  school,  certainly  four  years,  if  the  subject  were  con- 
tinued, would  develop  the  student  to  a  speed  sufficient  to  write  from 
100  to  150  words  a  minute,  equal  to  any  requirement  for  commercial 
purposes. 

As  a  time  and  labor  saver  alone  we  should  advocate  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  in  the  schools.  But  the  most  far  reaching  result  and 
the  one  which  was  perhaps  unthought  of  by  its  early  patrons,  is  tlie 
immense  importance  of  phonetic  shorthand  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language.  Bting  founded  on  a  scientific  and 
rational  basis,  its  value  in  this  particular  can  not  be  over-estimated. 
Educators  who  have  not  taught  shorthand  know  nothing  of  the 
delight  with  which  young  people  take  hold  of  the  study,  and  are 
ignorant  of  its  fascination  for  all  students  as  its  mysteries  are  daily 
tmfolded. 

When  it  is  known  and  remembered  that  during  six  months  on  the 
average,  the  expectant  shorthand  amanuensis  has  been  analyzing 
words,  writing  them  according  to  their  pronunciation,  and  giving 
their  meanings;  has  been  made  to  spell  them  correctly  through  daily 
transcription  on  the  typewriter;  has  been  hearing  and  writing  daily 
instructions  in  punctuation,  capitalization  and  rules  of  grammar,  no 
one  need  be  surprised  at  the  great  improvement  made  in  oral  and 
written  expression.  Add  t(h  these  elementary  advantages  the  fact 
that  shorthand  students  write  every  day  from  dictation  all  kinds  of 
matter,  including  correspondence  associated  with  dry  goods,  gro- 
cery, furnitiu'e,  hardware^  insurance,  commission,  brokerage,  rail- 
road, shipping,  foundry  and  manufacturing  establishments;  with 
specifications,  contracts,  real  estate,  conveyances,  wiils  and  other  legal 
forms;  with  medical  lectures,  proceedings  of  political  conventions, 
religious  gatherings,  extracts  from  the  best  English  and  American 
literature,  from  history,  from  editorials,  and  news  items  which  ap- 
pear in  the  daily  papers,  etc.,  and  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
immense  value  a  course  in  shorthand  is  to  the  student,  not  only  as 
an  aid  in  acquiring  facility  of  expression  in  English,  but  also  in  in- 
creasing his  general  information  and  intelligence. 

I  know  that  the  teachers  representing  grammar  and  high  schools 
here  are  teaching,  many  of  them  with  decided  effectiveness,  the 
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English  language.  Their  pupils  are  consequently  taught  the  g^m- 
mar  of  th€  language,  the  rules  of  oral  expression^  of  punctuation,  of 
placing  capitals,  of  composition.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  correcting 
their  pupils  when  they  hear  them  misuse  the  queen's  English,  of 
giving  them  compositions  to  write,  and  in  various  other  ways  of 
helping  them  to  something  like  a  fair  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Till  very  recently,  all  the  English  taught  to  young  people  was 
given  them  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools.  Th<e  colleges  and 
universities  devoted  themselves  to  foreign  languages,  dead  and  alive, 
and  conceived  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  anything 
toward  teaching  English. 

With  all  that  you  grammar  and  high  school  instructors  must  do, 
your  time  and  attention  will  be  divided  among  too  large  a  number 
of  subjects  to  enable  you  to  give  much  practice  in  the  principles 
you  teach.  You  can  not  attempt  to  make  your  pupils  in  any  sense 
perfect  in  the  art  of  expression,  spoken  or  written.  But  if  to  what 
you  already  give  in  the  language,  you  would  add  as  a  part  of  one 
or  more  year's  work  a  course  in  phonography  and  typewriting,  you 
would  find  that  you  had  done  much  towards  affording  the  practice 
needed. 

Such  a  course  would  assimilate  what  had  already  been 
learned.  It  is  this  value  in  chief  —  their  power  of  assimilation  — 
that  I  have  found  to  belong  to  the  two  branches  most  largely  taught 
in  the  business  schools;  I  mean  shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  Their 
power  of  giving  practical  use,  the  one  of  the  language,  in  facility 
of  correct  expression,  the  other  of  arithmetic  in  all  its  various  appli- 
cations, is  unquestionably  very  great.  You  as  teachers  know  very 
well  that  we  only  assimilate  what  we  use,  and  we  only  use  correctly 
what  we  are  required  to  practise  sufficiently  often  to  make  correct 
usage  a  habit,  or  second  nature. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  coming,  but  I  confidently  hope  that  old 
Sir  Isaac's  dream  will  be  realized  and  that  shorthand  will  some- 
time be  written  instead  of  longhand.  There  is  too  much  in  our 
language  that  is  useless  and  antiquated.  The  spelling  reformer  will, 
sooner  or  later,  succeed  in  his  mission,  and  some  of  us  here  will 
probably  live  long  enough  to  see  the  radical  changes  in  our  words. 
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which  ought  to  be  made  to  bring  their  form  more  into  harmony 
with  the  simple  sounds  our  alphabet  expresses.  Shorthand  does 
this,  and  without  question  encourages  this  reform. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  introduction  into  your 
schools,  and  what  you  must  do  in  order  to  teach  it  successfully. 
In  a  school  of  the  character  of  that  under  my  charge,  the  method 
of  teaching  it  must  differ  very  largely  from  the  method  you  would 
probably  adopt.  We  teach  phonography  only  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  study  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  successful 
practice.  We  devote  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week  to  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  and  to  the  English  language.  By  giving 
time  to  these  studies  exclusively  in  this  way,  we  are  generally  able 
to  impart  them  for  commercial  uses  in  about  six  months;  many 
times  in  considerably  less.  You  would  have  to  assign  a  period  to 
it  now  occupied  by  some  other  study,  and  would  probably  teach  it 
40  minutes  a  day  for  one  or  two  sessions  of  lo  months  each.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  learn  it  with  thoroughness 
in  less  than  two  years'  study  in  this  way,  though  probably  it  would 
take  longer;  I  know  this  would  be  true,  if  you  undertook  to  accom- 
plish such  results  with  it  as  business  schools  must  accomplish  in 
order  to  succeed. 

We  make  successful  stenographers  of  from  95%"  to  98%"  of  the 
material  which  comes  to  us  with  the  view  of  entering  the  profession. 
We  intensify  interest  in  it,  and  know  no  such  word  as  *  fail.'     Your 

pupils  will  succeed  or  not  in  great  part  according  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  with  it,  but  also  according  to  talent  and  fancy 
for  it. 

The  trend  of  things  educational  as  I  observe  it,  is  twofold.  There 
is  a  distinct  disposition  to  enlarge  the  courses  of  study,  to  make 
them  more  liberal,  to  add  new  branches.  This  is  specially  true  of 
the  sciences.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  certainly  within 
100  years,  our  greatest  universities  had  not  more  than  one  teacher 
whose  time  was  devoted  to  the  physical  sciences.  Now  a  whole 
family  of  these  sciences  has  found  its  way  into  the  curriculum,  and 
there  are  more  to  come.  The  classics  and  the  mathematics  have  not 
wholly  lost  their  prestige.     They  still  form  the  basis  of  entrance 
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examinations,  but  they  do  not,  as  was  the  case  50  years  ago,  occupy 
all  the  time  of  the  student  or  practically  all  of  it  after  he  goes  to 
college. 

There  is  also  a  very  distinct  movement  toward  making  all  courses 
of  study  more  practical  and  serviceable.  It  is  less  than  200  years 
since  professional  studies  properly  so  called  found  their  way 
into  the  colleges  and  universities.  Now  almost  every  university 
has  its  law  school,  its  medical  school^  its  school  of  engineering,  and 
these  departments  sustain  themselves  fully  as  well,  if  not  better, 
teaching  force  and  necessary  expenditure  considered^  than  the  de- 
partments for  other  courses. 

The  question  whether  you  shall  teach  any  branch  or  not  should 
be  determined  first  by  the  value  of  the  branch,  both  from  an  educa- 
tional and  utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  second  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  displacement.  In  other  words,  what  time  and  space  does 
it  occupy  in  your  general  course,  and  how  was  this  space  filled 
before?  Will  the  time  required  be  more  profitably  occupied  than 
formerly?  Can  the  new  branch  be  carried  with  the  same  teaching 
force,  or  must  you  have  a  special  appropriation  for  additional  teach- 
ers? It  is,  in  brief,  a  question  of  room  and  time  and  men  from 
one  point  of  view,  and  of  what  you  may  accomplish  through  it  for 
the  pupil  from  the  other. 

Some  one  here  has  very  properly  said  in  speaking  of  bookkeeping 
that  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  does  not  make  a  business  man. 
True,  yet  no  man  may  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  is  going 
on  in  his  business  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accounts.  It 
might  equally  as  well  be  said  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  does  not 
make  a  physician,  or  of  mathematics  an  engineer,  or  of  religion  a 
preacher.  Neither  bookkeeping  nor  shorthand  as  such  will  ever 
make  a  successful  business  man  or  woman,  and  we  do  not  teach 
these  subjects  with  the  expectation  of  having  the  student  develop 
into  the  finished  product  simply  through  learning  them.  They  are 
taught  as  other  professional  studies,  because  of  the  service  they 
enable  the  pupil  to  render,  because  through  learning  them  the 
student  finds  it  much  more  easy  to  make  a  prompt  and  profitable 
entrance  into  business  life. 
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The  large  majority  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  are  taught 
with  somewhat  the  same  motive.  We  teach  our  children  to  read 
because  without  reading,  books  and  learning  are  impossible  to  them. 
We  teach  children  to  write^  not  with  the  expectation  that  their 
having  learned  to  write  will  make  them  great  authors,  but  because 
writing  is  a  most  serviceable  accomplishment.  We  teach  arithmetic 
because  in  all  our  affairs  involving  calculation  it  is  indispensable. 
We  teach  grammar  and  geography,  history,  the  entire  list  of  sub- 
jects given  in  the  schools,  not  only  because  of  their  educational 
value  but  in  part  because  of  their  practical  utility.  We  have  made 
these  branches  the  fundamental  rudiments  of  education  because 
they  have  the  largest  use  in  the  life  of  the  pupil,  no  matter  what 
that  life  may  be.  They  furnish  the  keys,  not  to  knowledge  only, 
but  also  to  life. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  during  this  Convocation  that  the 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  do  not  receive  more  than  from 
5%  to  10%  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  high  schools.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  during  all  the  history  of  education  down  to  the 
present  time  almost  the  sole  aim  of  our  secondary  schools  has  been 
to  give  such  instruction  as  would  prove  preparatory  to  college  or 
university.  So,  Locke  has  very  properly  said  that  '  Schools  are  fit- 
ting their  pupils  for  the  universities  and  not  for  life.'  Is  the  educa- 
tion you  provide  for  the  90 V  to  95%  of  your  pupils  the  best  educa- . 
tion  you  can  give  them?  I  shall  not  presume  to  answer  this.  But  I 
may  say  that,  if  you  are  not  holding  your  boys  and  girls  for  the  only 
education  they  are  to  get,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  some  good 
reason  for  their  leaving  you. 

The  great  mass  of  the  pupils  take  what  is  given  them  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools,  and  drop  out  when  they  must,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  have  obtained  what  they  should  have  had  from 
the  school  or  not.  Now,  we  all  concede  that  education  should  be 
a  preparation  for  life.  Life  has  reference  to  four  general  aspects, 
man's  moral,  intellectual,  physical  and  industrial  or  economic  side. 
I  do  not  conceive  that  we  can  leave  out  of  consideration  the  last, 
although  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  has  been  considered  of  little 
or  no  importance  by  the  schools  of  the  past. 
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The  question  of  whether  you  shall  teach  in  your  schools  what 
fits  men  for  industrial  life,  what  solves  the  problem  of  their  economic 
activity  is  not  without  consequence.  You  have  introduced  studies 
into  all  grades  of  institutions  of  learning,  which  have  no  other  than 
an  economic  significance.  You  are  teaching  drawing,  you  are 
teaching  the  use  of  tools,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  mechanical 
vocations,  but  also  with  reference  to  household  pursuits.  The  cult 
of  the  useful  is  new,  I  grant,  but  none  the  less  welcome  to  the 
people.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  trend  may  continue,  not  because 
of  anv  unfriendliness  to  culture  education,  but  because  I  more 
strongly  feel  the  imperative  necessity  of  useful  education  to  the 
masses. 

Prin.  B.  S.  Underhill  —At  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  few 
greater  achievements  will  have  been  recorded  than  the  development 
of  shorthand  writing  by  the  phonetic  method,  by  which  the  words 
of  the  most  rapid  speaker  can  be  transmitted  to  paper.  50  years 
since  stenography  was  considered  hardly  worth  mentioning;  but 
to-day  it  stands  boldly  as  the  representative  of  the  most  advanced 
thought  and  intelligence.  Millions  of  dollars  are  annually  spent  on 
shorthand  and  typewriting  by  the  demand  for  *  educated  heads  and 
trained  hands  \  the  manual  part  of  this  training  is  almost  equal  in 
value  to  the  mental. .  .There  is  little  stenography  written  now,  it  is 
almost  all  phonography;  but  because  the  learned  judge  addresses 
the*  shorthand  writer  as  Mr  Stenographer,  doubtless  this  term  will 
always  cling  to  a  writer  of  shorthand. 

Is  shorthand  a  science?  Because  shorthand  is  the  means  of  re- 
•  cording  words  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  itself,  and  because 
these  notes  may  be  transcribed  accurately  and  truthfully  months  and 
years  afterward  by  rapid  phonography,  as  the  contour  of  the  face 
and  its  expressions  are  truthfully  represented  by  photography,  be- 
cause it  correctly  reproduces  thought,  it  is  truthful  and  upon  truth 
rests  science,  hence,  where  there  is  truth  there  is  science.  There- 
fore shorthand  is  a  science. 

Does  shorthand  require  accuracy?  It  not  only  requires,  but  de- 
mands it.  There  Is  no  better  teacher  of  accuracy  of  thought  in  all 
the  other  sciences,  grammar,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
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music  and  rhetoric,  which  form  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education. 
Were  you  to  study  shorthand  for  a  single  day,  you  would  feel  the 
force  of  the  term  accuracy  as  applied  to  this  study.  This  comes 
because  the  mind  is  wrought  up  to  find  conflictions;  possibly  no 
person  ever  began  the  study  who  was  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  such  things  to  exist  in  correct  methods. 
But  as  he  delves  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  '  winged 
words '  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  they  are  never  to  be  found. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  that  enlarges  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
student ;  it  is  this  mystery  that  creates  thought  and  causes  the  pupil 
to  labor  as  never  before,  for  at  times  he  thinks  he  has  found  con- 
flictions,  yet,  they  fade  away  as  counterparts  are  brought  before  his 
critically  developing  intellect  and  force  him  to  acknowledge  the 
beauties  of  the  first  elements  of  all  learning.    It  is  here  that  the  wise 

teacher  watches  his  pupil  closely  lest  he  get  upon  a  train  of  reasoning 
that  is  quite  sure  to  lead  him  to  uncertainties.  Not  that  I  would  lead 
him,  but  rather  direct  with  tact  and  skill  those  most  important  of  all 
thoughts,  first  impressions. 

You  can  wander  in  music,  and  your  slight  mistakes  are  not 
noticed ;  you  may  err  in  logic,  for  error  may  creep  into  the  premises 
and  vitiate  conclusions;  mathematics,  however,  are  certain,  being 
•founded  ujx)n  demonstrative  evidence;  so  also  is  shorthand  because 
based  upon  truth,  and  where  truth  is,  error  can  not  exist. 

Is  shorthand  contradictory?  Crude  shorthand  is  contradictory; 
a  single  proof  must  suffice.  Graham  wrote  his  system  30  years  ago 
and  unwisely  declared,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  produced  a  system  that 
never  could  be  improved.  Here  is  a  conflict  in  Graham's  system  that 
might  send  an  innocent  person  (by  circumstantial  evidence)  to  the 
gallows,  or  electric  chair.  It  is  the  phrase  known  to  stenographers 
as  *  tel-3  *  and  which  stands  for  the  conflicting  words,  '  at  all '  and 
'  untir.  A  man  had  been  murdered  and  an  arrest  made.  At  the 
examination  the  supposed  criminal  made  the  statement,  *  I  was 
not  there  at  all,  August  5  at  10  o'clock.'  When  the  case  came  to 
trial,  the  stenographer  was  called  to  read  his  notes,  which  he  did 
as  follows,  *  I  was  not  there  until  August  5  at  10  o'clock.'  Tims 
making  the  witness  convict  himself,  and  all  through  the  uncertainty 
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of  shorthand  whose  author  committed  the  crime  of  teaching  tmtmth; 
and  the  still  farther  crime  of  refusing  to  correct  this  untruth.  You 
remember  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Chnst,  not  man}' 
years  ago  taught  that  slavery  was  right,  basing  their  arguments  on 
the  Bible. 

Tmth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 
The  eternal  jcars  of  God  are  hers. 
Bat  Error,  wotinded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amidst  her  worshipers. 

Because  Graham's  shorthand  teaches  error,  it  can  not  be  called  a 


Does  shorthand  systemize?  Any  method  which  is  exact,  must 
carry  system  with  it.  System  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  business 
world;  and  the  best  means  of  producing  success  ever  used;  it  is  the 
truest  thing  ever  discovered  for  carr>'ing  its  advocates  successfully 
through  Kfe,  and  it  is  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  will  be  discovered. 
Shorthand  requires,  demands  system  at  each  and  ever\'  step  of  one's 
progress,  and  any  person  ignoring  system  in  shorthand  will  have 
to  do  as  ten  thousands  are  doing  annually,  take  the  steps  all  over 
again. 

When  should  the  study  of  shorthand  be  taken  up?  Speaking,  in 
a  safe  way,  not  till  the  sciences  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic  and 
geometry  have  been  mastered;  but  I  have  known  pupils  with  little 
knowledge  of  any  of  these  studies,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  some 
of  them,  to  reach  the  highest  positions  within  the  gift  of  the  profes- 
sion. Therefore  special  schools  have  here  a  point  that  public  schools 
could  not  hope  to  offer  to  applicants.  Many  young  people  already 
engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,  yield  to  the  proof  their  eyes  are 
witness  to,  and  because  of  their  belief  in  bettering  their  condition 
they  give  up  business  to  enter  a  commercial  school ;  I  have  many  in 
mind  but  can  not  refer  to  them  to  strengtlicn  my  statement  from  lack 
of  time.  I  can  not  agree  with  those  who  would  exact  months  and 
years  in  preparing  for  a  study  which  has  within  itself  the 
awakening  elements  to  develop;  I  am  too  much  of  a  homeopath  and 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  begin  building  up  at  once,  rather  than  to 
tear  down.  The  teacher  of  shorthand  should  himself  be  able  to 
supply  any  deficiency  the  pupil  may  have  in  the  essential  sciences  of 
a  stenographic  education. 
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Should  shorthand  be  taught  in  high  schools  and  to  what  extent? 
This  question  is  a  very  important  one;  not  because  the  subject 
should  not  be  studied  or  tried  by  everyone,  but  because  of  making 
it  an  auxiliary  study.  If  the  youth  who  enters  the  high  school  to 
fit  for  college  has  a  correct  idea  of  the  worth  of  a  college  education, 
it  would  be  an  easv  matter  to  convince  him  that  he  should  add 
shorthand  to  his  preparation  for  college  work ;  but  the  more  numer- 
ous youth,  who  are  attending  high  school  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
honors,  as  Byron  states  it  — 

Voath  whose  scientific  pate, 

Class  honors,  medals,  fellowships  await. 

I  think  you  would  find  hard  to  get  down  to  the  real  intellectual  labor, 
required  of  those  who  would  make  shorthand  an  investment  for  its 
worth  to  them  as  a  labor  saver.  He  has  been  'ponying'  through 
more  or  less  of  his  course  and  he  is  neither  fitted  intellectually  nor 
will  he  surrender  his  freedom  to  take  a  subject  which  his  condition 
would  never  admit  of  his  making  a  success.  Shorthand  was  intro- 
duced into  the  high  schools  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  but  it  was  destined  to 
a  short  existence.  There  are  two  positive  requirements  to  its  intro- 
duction in  any  school  with  the  slightest  degree  of  success:  a  good 
system  and  a  good  instructor.  The  pupil  who  is  asked  to  attend 
the  high  school  to  study  shorthand,  will  not,  I  imagine  enter  on 
the  study  without  investigating  critically;  these  young  people  are 
many  times  father  to  the  man.  They  are  going  to  have  the  best, 
and  they  are  going  to  ascertain  for  themselves  which  is  the  best 
and  where  it  is  taught 

That  the  pupil  who  can  gain  admittance  to  the  high  school  is 
fitted  to  take  up  the  study,  I  do  not  question,  that  is,  he  is  theoretic- 
ally qualified;  but  he  will  find  a  vast  gulf  between  his  theoretic 
knowledge  and  the  practical  application  of  it  demanded  of  him 
before  he  can  enter  an  office  as  a  stenographer.  Now,  life  begins 
to  open  up  its  realties  to  him  as  never  before  and  he  is  actually 
drinking  in  intellectual  drafts  which  he  has  all  these  years  been 
reading  of.  He  now  begins  to  show  an  independence  which  his 
theorizing  could  never  bring  out;  he  is  fast  becoming  a  man  of 
business  in  business  matters. 
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But  let  US  a^in  revert  directly  to  the  subject  and  discuss  it  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view.  *  Is  shorthand  a  mental  and  manual 
developer  as  well  as  a  labor  saver?  *  Had  the  question  been  in 
which  schools  should  shorthand  be  taught,  the  answer  would  stand 
without  ar^ment,  for  the  ver\-  reason  that  this  is  an  age  of  scien- 
tists and  specialists.  Specialists  in  dentistr}-,  medicine,  law,  siu"ger>-, 
mathematics,  electricity  and  many  other  things  are  in  great  demand 
and  why?  I  think  the  reason  is  simply  because  li(e  is  too  short  for 
any  one  person  to  attain  to  great  skill  in  more  than  one  of  the 
sciences;  he  may  think  he  can  master  more  after  teaching  or  prac- 
tising a  science  for  a  long  time.  but.  my  friend,  here  is  just  where 
he  is  lost  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  himself:  f'>r  when  he  reaches  his 
limit,  he  sinks  into  obscuritv  as  surelv  as  if  he  had  never  existed. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  take  up  a  science  and  learn  all  that  has 
ever  been  written  on  the  subject;  we  must,  after  getting  to  this 
point,  go  on  into  the  unknown  and  discover  for  ourselves  if  we 
would  add  to  our  worth,  for  up  to  this  point  what  have  we  acquired 
but  what  another  has  written?  Our  high  school  graduates  are  daily 
losing  their  mastered  sciences  because  of  their  inability  to  record 
their  bright  ideas  and  thoughts  as  they  come  to  them.  Science  and 
literature  would  contain  thoughts  of  gold  (where  now  silver  and 
dross  are  to  be  found)  had  shorthand  been  at  the  command  of 
thinkers  and  writers.  Flitting  as  are  those  brilliant  ideas,  they  could 
easily  have  been  caught  upon  the  hooks  of  shorthand  and  trans- 
mitted a  priceless  boon  to  posterity. 

What  if  Edison  after  mastering  telegraphy  had  rested  there  upon 
his  honors  because  he  was  the  most  scientific  telegrapher  who  ever 
tapped  a  key  or  read  a  message.  WTiat  of  the  great  electric  power 
which  for  centuries  had  lain  in  waiting  for  a  thinker,  that  at  last 
it  might  gush  forth  upon  the  wings  of  light  and  madly  rush  over 
hill  and  through  valley,  transmitting  its  wonderful  power,  propelling 
millions  of  wheels  not  only  in  factories  and  mills,  but  on  railroads 
and  steamboats  as  well.  This  is  a  fast  age  and  wc  must  have  the 
means  of  doing  things  swiftly  and  well.  We  can  not  do  without 
shorthand  and  as  long  as  lawyers  plead,  judges  charge,  and  noted 
divines  utter  truths  for  record,  this  invention  will  call  for  your  efforts 
and  mine. 
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Yes,  introduce  it  into  high  schools  but  do  not  make  it  an  auxih'ary 
study ;  it  is  worthy  the  highest  place  in  the  curriculum  and  it  should 
be  placed  there  with  the  others.  Make  it  second  to  none  and  you 
can  teach  it  as  well  in  high  schools  as  elsewhere,  for  it  is  always  a 
question  of  the  '  sur\'ival  of  the  fittest,'  and  shorthand  poorly  taught 
in  high  schools  would  naturally  send  pupils  to  me  if  their  s>'stem 
and  instructors  were  not  equal  to  or  better  than  mine.  If  the  Con- 
vocation shall  show  in  future  years  that  its  interest  in  business  edu- 
cation has  raised  the  standard  thereof,  a  great  good  will  have  been 
accomplished. 


SHOULD  HIGH  SCHOOLS  KEGLXARLY  OFFER  IlfSTRUCTION  151 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AXD  IH  BUSINESS,  OR  SHOULD  THIS  TRAIlfllfO 
FOR  PARTICULAR  CALLIl^GS  BE  RELEGATED  ENTIRELY  TO 
SPECIAL     SCHOOLS? 

PROF.   HELEX  KINNE,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,   NEW  YORK 

What  is  meant  by  particular  calling  in  this  case?  If  the  inter- 
pretation is  accepted  that  the  calling  is  domestic  service  on  the  one 
hand,  and  domestic  management  on  the  other,  the  question  is  easily 
answered.  What  high  school  can  give  sufficient  time  to  the  subject 
to  turn  out  thoroughly  trained  and  competent  servants,  or  com- 
pletely equipped  housekeepers?  Such  work  is  of  necessity  rele- 
gated to  the  special  schools. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  case.  Domestic  science 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  socializing  of  the 
individual;  an  essential  feature  in  the  course  of  instruction  that 
aims  to  develop  the  girl  and  to  adjust  her  to  society.  Your  atten- 
tion is  asked  for  a  few  moments,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of 
domestic  science  in  this  light;  as  a  subject  that  enriches  the  curricu- 
lum by  bringing  to  it  something  not  so  definitely  supplied  by  any 
other  branch  of  study. 

What  is  the  conception  of  domestic  science  that  would  make  it  a 
necessary'  part  of  general  training  and  what  part  can  it  play?  First, 
the  subject  must  be  defined.  The  question,  'What  is  domestic  sci- 
ence? '  is  still  in  the  air.  We  are  not  misusing  the  word  science. 
Remember  that  in  the  moclem  acceptation  of  its  meaning,  science  is 
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not  limited  to  any  given  body  of  facts.  It  is  a  method  of  treatment 
that  may  be  applied  to  any  subject,  so  that  we  have  even  the  seem- 
ing paradox  of  a  science  of  fairy  tales.  The  subject  in  hand  in- 
cludes the  common  problems  of  the  home:  the  food  supply,  its  selec- 
tion and  preparation;  the  cleanness  of  the  home,  such  as  the  disposal 
of  waste,  removal  of  dust,  laundering;  heating,  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion; organization  of  labor  in  the  house.  Study  these  questions 
systematically,  apply  scientific  methods  to  the  conduct  of  home 
matters ;  this  is  domestic  science. 

Granted  this  definition  what  may  it  do  for  the  high  school 
course?  Consider  first  that  training  is  still  needed  in  the  relating 
of  scientific  principles  to  living.  What  is  the  conception  of  this  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  high  school  pupil?  The  girl  still  says 
'  Chemistry!  I  had  that  three  years  ago! '  Whatever  her  interest 
at  the  time,  she  has  failed  to  relate  its  facts  or  its  methods  to  her 
own  life.  We  seem  to  have  taken  the  natural  sciences  from  the 
text-book  to  leave  them  in  the  laboratory.  Or  again,  there  is  tlie 
attitude  that  while  thought  is  necessary  in  mathematics  or  in  the 
study  of  history,  practical  matters  are  managed  in  some  other  way; 
and  there  is  consequently  no  application  of  the  reasoning  power 
gained  in  mathematics  and  logic  to  common  affairs.  Domestic 
science  gives  to  the  school  a  subject  where  the  relation  of  right 
thinking  to  right  living  may  be  made  plain.  It  is  the  field  for  the 
teaching  of  the  connection  of  thought  and  action;  the  relation  of 
the  theoretic  to  the  practical.  The  pupil  sees  cause  and  effect 
operative  in  the  saucepan  and  the  sink-trap ;  learns  that  to  know  the 
how,  one  must  understand  the  why;  and  finds  that  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  commonest  art  is  dependent  on  some  principle.  That 
the  ordinary  school  course  does  not  give  this  habit  of  mind  is  evi- 
dent to  one  who  discusses  household  topics  with  the  average  house- 
keeper. The  common  attitude  is  indicated  by  the  comment  made 
by  a  capable  woman  who  had  attended  a  lecture  on  cookery,  'The 
lecturer  was  very  sensible;  not  at  all  scientific'.  To  realize  the  full 
significance  of  this  we  should  look  for  a  moment  at  other  lines  of 
industry.  Where  is  the  engineer  who  does  not  realize  that  a  sensi- 
ble and  a  scientific  steam  engine  are  one  and  the  same. 
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The  fanner  is  learning  that  he  can  no  longer  plant  potatoes  where 
he  chooses  when  he  happens  to  want  them,  and  is  studying  soils 
and  chemical  formulas  for  fertilizers.  When  will  the  women  of  the 
country  learn  that  good  bread  is  scientific  bread;  that  all  science  is 
but  'perfected  common  sense';  and  that  domestic  science  is  our 
grandmothers'  sense  revised  and  amended  to  meet  modem 
requirements. 

On  the  moral  side,  domestic  science  gives  opportunity  for  devel- 
oping a  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  The  action  of  law  in 
common  affairs  may  be  perceived,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
individual  recognizes  herself  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  For  instance,  the  responsibility  for  bad  coffee  or  heavy 
bread  is  laid  upon  the  pot  or  the  poor  oven,  the  helpless  cook  not 
realizing  that  both  may  be  subject  to  her  will.  It  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  domestic  science  in  the  school  to  teach  the  pupil  to  be 
a  worker  with  nature,  controlling  the  conditions  of  her  environment 
in  order  to  bring  about  desired  results  not  only  once,  but  whenever 
necessary.  Whereas  other  subjects  give  opportunity  for  such  teach- 
ing occasionally,  domestic  science  gives  it  continually,  and  is 
moreover  in  a  line  with  the  girl's  natural  interest. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  subject  if 
we  consider  its  part  in  the  development  of  the  individual  only.  Are 
we  fitting  the  individual  for  society?  and  what  does  society  need 
from  its  members?  The  sociologist  and  physiologist  are  telling  us 
that  much  of  the  evil  and  misery  of  modem  life  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  cook  and  eat  and  keep 
clean;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  no  better  reason  for  domestic  science 
in  the  school  need  be  given  than  that  it  is  something  everybody 
needs  to  know.  If  left  to  the  special  school,  it  fails  to  reach  the 
many. 

Doubtless  many  questions  occur  to  you  that  can  not  be  answered 
fully  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  this  subject,  but  one  or  two  such 
questions  that  are  often  asked  may  be  briefly  answered  here.  Is  the 
training  thorough  in  the  time  that  can  be  given?  If  the  purpose 
were  to  turn  out  finished  housekeepers,  no;  but  sufficient  can  be 
given  to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject,  to  form  careful  habits  of 
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thought  and  work^  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  further  study.  The 
question  of  expense  is  an  important  one.  A  reasonably  equipped 
laboratory  answers  all  practical  purposes  and  though  a  special 
teacher  is  necessary,  the  value  of  the  work  justifies  the  outlay. 

While  the  special  school,  then,  has  its  place  for  the  more  technical 
training  of  housekeepers  and  servants,  the  study  of  domestic  science 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  high  school.  It  enriches  and  strengthens 
the  course,  affording  as  it  does  a  means  for  the  more  thorough 
equipping  of  the  woman  for  her  place  in  th^  social  order. 

General  discussion  on  business  education 

Prin.  S.  S.  Packard  —  I  am  one  of  the  number  who  are  very 
grateful  that  the  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
either  by  its  own  will,  or  from  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  is 
induced  to  set  aside  a  haM  day  for  the  consideration  of  practical 
education.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  this  body 
to  consider  business  training  as  a  distinct  part  of  educational  work. 
And  I  also  know  that  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  the 
work  of  special  business  schools,  known  as  business  colleges,  has 
been  so  well  recognized  as  to  permit  us  to  take  our  place  in  any 
general  presentation  of  educational  interests.  Some  years  ago  the 
National  educational  association  admitted  us  to  their  councils  and 
we  have  ever  since  deported  ourselves  as  well  as  we  knew  how  to 
do.  We  have  spoken  our  little  pieces,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  lost  any  ground  by  placing  our  ideas  before  educational  men. 
There  is  a  reason  for  your  discussing  to-day  the  question  of  intro- 
ducing the  business  branches  into  high  schools.  20  years  ago  it 
would  not  have  happened.  The  reason^  as  I  perceive  it,  is  that  the 
business  schools  have  so  forced  this  subject  upon  pubKc  recognition; 
liave  made  it  seem  so  much  a  part  of  the  equipment  for  life,  that  it 
has  had  to  be  recognized.  It  is  impossible  to  do  what  all  schools 
should  aim  to  do,  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  work  of  life,  without 
discovering  that  a  great  many  of  them  —  I  may  say  the  majority 
of  them  —  will  not  go  through  college,  or  even  complete  a  high 
school  education,  but  will  be  obliged  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
earn  a  livings  without  this  preparation.    The  business  colleges  have 
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very  thing  that  we  want  done;  you  will  g^ve  the  students  an  idea 
of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  education,  and  a  taste  for  it,  and 
they  will  inevitably  go  to  the  special  schools  for  the  final  training. 
I  speak  from  experience  and  with  no  thought  of  criticizing  the 
higii  schools^  that  have  their  own  work  to  do,  and  do  it  well. 

Now  as  to  what  the  business  schools  are  to-day  as  compared  with 
what  they  have  been  in  the  past.  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  the 
details,  and  they  might  not  interest  you.  I  i^-ill  say,  however, 
briefly,  that  the  business  schools  of  to-day  ha\'e  grown  from  tiie 
necessities  of  existing  conditions.  Even  the  curriculums  of  these 
schools  were  not  made  up  independently  by  the  teachers,  but  grew 
out  of  the  requirements  of  business  itself;  out  of  the  requirements 
of  business  men,  who  wanted  the  product  in  their  own  oflSces.  They 
wanted  bookkeepers,  and  stenographers,  and  general  clerks;  and 
beyond  that,  they  demanded  well-trained  minds  and  clear  heads. 
And  so,  the  business  schools,  while  they  have  adhered  religiously  to 
their  technical  work  of  teaching  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  type- 
writing and  arithmetic  have  been  compelled  to  give  a  broader 
culture.  And  thus  yx)u  will  find  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
country  not  only  these  technical  branches  taught  and  taught 
thoroughly  and  practically,  but  language^  in  an  effective  way,  as 
well  as  civil  government,  commercial  law,  and  the  customs  of  busi- 
ness. But  here  is  the  difficulty  under  which  we  kbor,  and  all  that 
we  can  do  or  say  about  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  a  three  or  four- 
year  course  of  study  amounts  to  nothing,  so  long  as  it  exists;  so 
long  as  we  hold  to  our  present  constituency  —  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose nor  desire  ever  to  abandon  it  —  there  are  so  many  young 
people  in  this  country  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  condition 
to  give  four  or  five  years  to  study  and  we  must  take  them  as  they 
are.  What  would  you  have  us  do  with  these  earnest  boys  and  girls, 
thus  restricted?  No  business  school  wants  short  course  pupils.  No 
business  school  worthy  of  the  name,  holds  out  inducements  for 
superficial  study.  Ever}-  respectable  school  in  the  country  would 
prefer  three  or  four-year  pupils,  if  they  could  be  had.  But  they  can 
not  be  had  and  so  we  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  material 
that  you  do  not  want  and  can  not  use.    Are  we  thus  robbing  the 
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high  schools  of  their  legitimate  following?  Are  we  not  rather 
jielping  them  by  taking  their  best  product,  as  we  often  do,  and 
giving  point  and  edge  to  their  honest  woiic?  And  now,  please  give 
us  a  little  credit  for  honesty  and  common  sense.  Put  yourselves  in 
our  places,  and  think  what  you  would  do  with  these  six-month  and 
one-year  pupils,  who  are  to  take  from  you  their  final  school  train- 
ing. Would  you  not  remember,  as  we  are  forced  to  do,  that  these 
)DOUi^  men  and  women,  besides  being  clerks  are  to  become  citizens 
and  fectors  in  society  and  the  world?  And  would  you  not  see  to  it 
that  what  can  be  done  shall  be  done  to  fit  them  for  these  higher 
duties?  Give  us  credit  for  this  honesty  of  intent,  whatever  you  may 
say  of  our  shortcomings  in  the  fulfilment 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  practical  education  of  i^^ch  I  speak 
that  is  daily  asserting  itself,  and  is  growing  to  be  an  important 
feature  in  the  best  schools,  for  the  reason,  as  I  think,  that  in  no 
other  kind  of  schools  can  it  be  so  well  enforced.  I  speak  of  teach- 
ing the  art  of  expression.  I  do  not  mean  public  speaking,  neces- 
sarily, but  of  the  ability  to  stand  on  one's  kA  and  say  what  is  going 
on  in  the  mind.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  Uttle  well-directed  practice 
will  do  in  this  direction.  Most  young  men  are  primarily  of  the 
opinion  that  whatever  gift  of  speech  they  may  have  is  for  private 
and  not  for  public  use,  so  they  never  think  of  conveying  it  beyond 
simple  conversation  or  colloquy.  Put  a  young  man  of  this  way  of 
thinking  on  his  feet  before  a  body  of  listeners,  and  the  first  thing 
he  is  apt  to  discover  is  that  he  lacks  not  words  but  consecutive 
thoughts.  You  may  not  have  thought  much  about  it,  but  I  have 
discovered  and  know  from  long  observation  that  there  is  scarcely 
anything  more  delightful  to  most  men  than  to  be  able  to  make  a 
speech  —  to  move  other  men  by  the  force  of  their  own  opinions, 
aptly  expressed.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  have 
spoken  in  this  convention  have  taken  quite  as  much  comfort  out  of 
the  effort  as  have  the  listeners.  It  may  be  a  weakness,  but  it  is 
surely  a  pardonable  weakness,  and  one  that  should  be  tempered  by 
practice.  We  are  beginning  to  work  on  these  lines  in  the  business 
s(;hools,  and  most  satisfactory  results  are  being  accomplished. 

Another  feature  of  the  business  schools  I  would  not  have  lost 
sight  oL    More  than  any  other  class  of  schools  they  look  after  their 
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pupils  when  they  have  finished  their  studies.  They  not  only  place 
them  in  business^  as  a  rule,  but  they  keep  them  in  constant  view  and 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to  advance  their  interests.  This  they  can 
do  better  than  other  schools,  for  two  reasons  —  first,  in  their  train- 
ing they  have  had  this  consummation  in  view,  and  next,  the  employ- 
ing public  has  learned  to  look  to  them  for  qualified  assistants.  And 
this  fact  goes  far,  very  far,  toward  holding  the  affection  if  not 
the  gratitude  of  the  pupil,  so  that  it  is  true,  beyond  any  question 
or  doubt,  that  the  most  loyal  of  adherents  are  the  past  pupils  of  the 
business  schools. 

One  more  point,  and  I  am  done.  The  business  schools  are  the 
gleaners  of  education.  As  a  rule,  they  take  what  is  left;  and  it  thus 
becomes  their  duty  to  supply  deficiencies  —  to  make  symmetry  out 
of  deformity,  as  it  were.  Their  plan  of  individual  instruction  enables 
them  to  do  this.  They  do  not  hesitate  even  to  supply  the  lack  which 
often  is  found  to  exist  in  a  college  education;  for  Horace  Greeley 
did  not  go  wide  of  the  mark  when  he  said  that  there  were  2000 

■ 

college  graduates  walking  the  stony  streets  of  New  York  who  had 
not  education  enough  to  earn  a  living.  And  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  take  these  college  waifs,  and  give  them  a  taste  of  what  we  call 
'  higher  education.' 

Prin.  A.  S.  Osborn  — The  representatives  of  the  business  schools 
naturally  have  a  selfish  interest  in  this  question  of  business  education 
in  the  high  school,  and  would  of  course  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
proper  place  to  secure  a  business  education  is  in  the  separate  busi- 
ness school;  we  certainly  would  prefer  to  have  students  come  to  us 
and  pay  us  tuition  rather  than  to  go  to  the  high  school  and  get 
the  same  instruction  for  nothing.  At  tlie  same  time,  we  know  and 
have  long  contended  that  our  work  should  be  part  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  I  can  not  see  why  the  courses  we  give  can  not  be  given 
just  as  well  in  the  high  school;  providing  such  business  department 
in  the  high  school  has  back  of  it  the  necessary  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  public  and  the  officers  of  the  school,  and  providing  the 
subjects  have  a  proper  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  education 
as  laid  down  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  representatives  of  private  schools  always  notice  in  meetings 
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of  this  kind  with  representatives  of  endowed  institutions  and  public 
schools  is  the  lack  of  consideration  of  the  fact  that  private  schools 
can  not  ignore  public  demands.  As  much  as  we  might  wish  to  do 
so,  we  can  not  forget  that  our  incomes  do  not  come  from  interest 
on  endowments  or  from  public  taxes  but  must  come  from  tuition 
paid  by  our  students.  Some  of  the  speakers  here  to-day  would 
seem  to  imply  that  we  prefer  students  for  a  short  time  rather  than 
for  a  long  time;  that  we  prefer  to  make  six-month  courses  or  year 
courses  instead  of  three-year  courses,  evidently  forgetting  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  starve  in  order  to  educate  public  sentiment  up  to 
a  three-year  business  course  at  $120  per  year;  that  if  we  lay  down 
a  three-year  course  and  admit  students  only  for  that  course,  we  shall 
wait  long  for  students,  and  while  we  may  do  something  toward  the 
education  of  public  sentiment,  we  shall  in  all  probability  fail  in 
business  in  the  meantime.  If  we  continue  in  this  business  we  can 
not  ignore  the  demands  made  upon  us  by  the  business  public. 

Some  of  the  speakers  this  morning  in  referring  to  experiments 
with  departments  of  business  education  in  the  high  schools  unwit- 
tingly made  remarks  that  it  seems  to  me  have  explained  in  a  measure 
the  reason  why  these  departments  have,  in  some  cases,  not  been 
successful.  If  the  general  impression  is  maintained  by  the  principal 
and  his  assistants  that  the  business  department  is  an  inferior  depart- 
ment, maintained,  as  was  in  substance  said  here  this  morning,  for 
those  who  were  not  mentally  strong  enough  to  pursue  the  classical 
or  scientific  course,  and  that  a  business  course,  no  matter  how  long 
or  how  thorough,  is  not  really  education  but  is  a  mere  preparation 
for  earning  a  living,  if  this  is  the  status  of  the  business  department 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  students,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  department  languishes  and  that  the 
best  students  take  the  courses  that  are  held  up  as  bringing  the  most 
honor  —  the  so-called  higher  courses.  We  as  representatives  of  the 
private  schools  feel  that  our  business  is  not  to  be  entirely  taken  away 
from  us  so  long  as  the  department  of  business  education  in  the  high 
school  is  not  put  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  other  departments. 
But  if  it  is  put  upon  the  same  plane  and  dignified  in  the  same  way, 
we  can  not  understand  why  the  work  can  not  be  done  in  the  high 
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school  as  well  as  we  can  do  it.    We  have  no  self-conceit  that  leads 
us  to  think  that  it  can  not  be  done  somewhere  else. 

Just  one  word  in  closing  and  that  is  a  repetition  of  Mr  Packard's 
remark  that  it  is  gratifying  to  us  that  this  subject  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  Mr  Packard  can  well  remember 
when  this  would  not  have  been  done,  when  business  education 
would  not  have  been  considered  in  a  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  there  are  many  of  course  to-day  who 
think  that  such  discussion  is  entirely  futile  and  that  business  educa- 
tion has  no  legitimate  part  in  the  general  scheme  of  education. 
That  the  subject  is  even  discussed  we  take  as  an  indirect  recognition 
of  something  that  we  have  done  in  this  direction,  and  we  hope  to 
do  our  work  well  enough  so  that  eventually  business  education  will 
be  recognized  as  having  an  established  place  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  great  state  of  New  York. 

Dean  J.  E.  Russell  —  This  whole  question  that  has  been  up  for 
discussion  this  morning  is  vitally  related,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  one 
that  was  under  discussion  yesterday  morning.  We  have  heard 
here  from  some  of  the  speakers  of  the  possible  educational  value  of 
the  subjects  which  they  represent,  and  I  think  not  one  of  us  has 
failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  more  in  some  of 
these  subjects  than  we  have  hitherto  been  inclined  to  acknowledge, 
and  yet  after  all  in  any  kind  of  an  elective  system  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  schools  and  the  schoolmasters  to  give  very  careful 
attention  to  the  subjects  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  school 
curriculums.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  a  place  to  every 
subject  which  might  be  brought  forward.  What  subjects  shall  we 
select,  what  length  of  time  and  what  part  of  the  curriculum  shall  we 
assign  to  these  subjects?  We  must  look  at  this  question,  as  at  a 
good  many  others,  from  a  broad  educational  standpoint. 

Every  subject,  it  seems  to  me,  has  three  aspects,  possibly  more. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  disciplinary  side.  The  schoolmasters  who 
would  say  that  a  subject  which  has  no  disciplinary  value  deserves 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  will  for  a  long  time  in  this  country  fail 
of  a  hearing.  There  is  such  a  thing,  I  beheve,  as  mental  discipline. 
It  is  necessary  that  oiu*  students  be  trained  carefully  and  accurately 
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for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  necessary  that  that  which 
they  do  they  do  well.  This  is  a  habit  well  worth  acquiring  and  if  it 
is  acquired  in  the  schools,  the  schools  have  rendered  a  great  service. 
This  point  of  view  has  been  widely  recognized  in  the  education  of 
this  century.  But  that  the  study  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  of  mathematics, 
of  any  subject  whatsoever,  deserves  a  place  merely  for  the  discipline 
it  brings,  is  not  sufficient  argument  for  placing  it  in  the  curriculum. 

One  of  the  speakers  this  morning  has  referred  to  the  cultural  side, 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  pupil  in  touch  with  civilization,  that  is 
certainly  the  second  aspect.  What  will  it  do  toward  making  the 
student  a  broader,  more  Uberally  educated  man?  This  should  be 
regarded  in  making  courses  of  study.        i 

There  is  still  another  side  which  has  been  specially  manifest  in 
the  speeches  of  the  morning.  We  should  not  forget  the  disciplinary 
side,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  or  undervalue  the  cultural  aspect  of 
these  subjects,  and  yet  there  is  still  a  third  aspect  that  we  must  keep 
before  us.  The  course  of  events  is  driving  us  right  in  this  direction. 
It  is  the  technical  or  the  practical  side.  What  does  it  profit  us  to 
give  this  discipline  or  even  this  broad  education,  so  called,  if  it  does 
not  put  the  pupil  into  touch  with  his  environment  at  some  specific 
point?  If  it  does  not  help  him  to  be  a  better  citizen  and  a  better 
man  because  of  his  ability  to  do  something  in  this  world  in  which 
he  is  living?  Those  who  have  underestimated  this  side  I  believe 
are  doing  the  schools  and  school  work  a  grave  injustice.  There  is 
nothing  from  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table  on  up 
through  the  college  course  which  does  not  bear  some  relation 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  All  of  it  is  prac- 
tical, therefore,  and  how,  in  precisely  what  manner,  it  shall  be  made 
of  practical  use,  is  the  specific  question  for  us  to  consider.  Each  one 
of  these  studies  in  some  way  is  the  tool  to  do  the  work  lying  just 
ahead.  How  far  ahead?  Shall  we  give  our  pupils  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  our  high  schools^  tools  which  can  be  used  in  a  practical 
way  only  after  they  add  five  or  lo  years  more  to  their  general 
training?  So  long  as  so  large  a  percentage  of  our  pupils  never 
reach  the  higher  study,  I  say  it  is  shortsighted  in  us  to  put  tools  into 
their  hands  which  are  too  big  and  heavy  for  them  or  the  use  of 
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which  they  do  not  understand.  Give  them  that  which  they  can  use, 
provided  it  has  a  disciplinary  value^  provided  it  has  something  of  a 
cultural  education  in  it. 

Oiu*  high  school  course  in  America,  our  college  preparatory 
course,  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  Sturm  and  others  in 
Germany  before  1700.  There  have  been  changes  here  and  there, 
and  yet  the  course  for  the  academic  student  is  the  course  of  the  17th 
century.  We  are  breaking  away  from  this.  How  shall  we  do  it? 
I  will  cite  one  pressing  need  by  way  of  illustration.  I  maintain  that 
the  question  of  woman's  education  in  this  country  has  not  yet  been 
settled,  though  I  was  informed  a  year  or  so  ago  by  a  college  presi- 
dent in  a  western  state  that  that  was  probably  settled  before  I  was 
bom.  I  doubt  if  it  is  settled  yet.  Give  the  girls  in  oiu*  schools  an 
equal  chance  with  the  boys.  We  have  been  putting  tools  in  their 
hand  that  men  are  intended  to  use  and  we  have  expected  them  to 
do  men's  work.  One  speaker  this  morning  [Miss  Kinne]  has  dis- 
cussed the  possibilities  of  a  more  practical  tool  for  girls  in  our 
schools  with  which  they  can  meet  the  demands  of  life.  They  must 
deal  with  the  problems  of  domestic  science.  ShaH  we  help  them  on? 
Shall  we  place  domestic  science  in  our  schools?  The  answer  must 
be  in  the  affirmative  if  the  subject  has  a  disciplinary  value,  if  it  has 
something  of  the  modem  culture  in  it,  and  if  it  will  put  our  American 
girls  into  a  position  where  they  can  be  better  wives  and  mothers  as 
some  80%  oi  them  will  be  a  few  years  hence.  Is  not  that  something 
for  us  to  consider?  The  same  tests  must  be  applied  to  all  these  sub- 
jects which  we  are  isked  to  put  into  the  curriculum. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  statement  made  by  a  college  pro- 
fessor to  me  last  night  that  this  little  wiggling  of  the  fingers  so 
necessary  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  is  of  no  real  consequence 
in  education.  There  may  be  no  educational  value  in  it  and  again 
there  may  be.  We  can  not  dismiss  these  problems  with  a  snap  of 
the  finger.  It  is  necessary  for  us  as  educators  and  schoolmen  in 
the  years  that  lie  just  ahead  to  give  careful  heed  and  attention, 
minute  and  critical  study^  to  the  problems  presented  by  all  the  possi- 
ble subjects  that  might  enter  into  the  school  curriculum.  Then 
when  we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  elective  system  in  earnest,  as  we 
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shall  be,  I  believe,  a  few  years  hence^  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  not  only  fc«-  the  sake  of  our  own  reputation  as 
schoolmasters^  but  for  the  sake  of  the  schools  and  for  the  good  of 
the  nation. 


Wednesday,  3  p.  m. 

JP^RMAIi  OPENI3IG  OF  THB  INDIAN  MUSEUM 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  EUSCTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITT  AS  1¥AMF17M 

KEEPER 

Chancellor  Upson  —  In  behalf  of  the  regents  of  the  University 
I  bid  you  welcome  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  historic  occasion.  It 
tnings  to  mind  the  past  glories  of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  tribes 
inhabited  this  state  before  the  white  people  came  here  200  j-^ars 
ago.  It  is  more  than  a  historic  occasion.  It  brings  to  mind  many 
thoughts,  some  of  them  sad,  some  of  them  cheerful.  It  brings 
thoughts  both  sad  and  cheerful  in  our  relations  to  you,  as  our 
brethren,  in  our  relations  as  citizens  of  our  great  state.  It  brings 
to  mind  the  thought  that  this  may  be  the  last  assemblage  in  which 
we  shall  be  honored  by  your  presence  here  in  this  capitol,  here  in 
this  place  where  so  many  associations  are  centered  which  have  to 
do  with  your  history  and  with  your  life  and  with  our  life  as  one 
people,  as  we  are.  We  welcome  you  and  we  shall  unite  with  others 
who  shall  address  you  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  wam- 
pum which  you  have  placed  in  our  care  to  preserve  as  the  historic 
memento  of  this  occasion  and  of  your  past  history. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  —  A  brief  explanation  is  necessary  to  enable 
this  great  audience  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  these  cere- 
monies of  Indian  day,  which  is  so  great  an  innovation  in  the  tradi- 
tional routine  of  our  University  convocation.  The  state  museum 
is  one  of  the  five  departments  of  the  University:  it  seemed  to  some 
of  us  a  few  years  ago  tliat  a  duty  devolved  upon  the  regents  as 
custodians  of  the  state's  museum  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  relics 
and  records  of  the  famous  Six  nations.  When  Henry  Hudson 
made  his  first  voyage  up  this  historic  river  at  our  feet  he  found,  not 
a  howling  wilderness,  but  as  might  be  expected  by  one  who  has 
studied  the  natural  features  and  resources  of  the  Empire  state,  the 
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most  wonderful  of  all  the  aboriginal  peoples.  Nature  designed  our 
state  for  leadership.  The  great  highways  from  the  east  to  the  west 
and  from  the  north  to  the  south  intersect  here  at  our  capital.  The 
greatest  harbor  of  the  western  world,  the  Hudson,  Lake  George  and 
Champlain,  the  St  LawTence,  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie^  the  Mohawk 
river  and  the  remarkable  series  of  inland  lakes,  the  Adirondack, 
Catskill  and  other  mountains,  but  chiefly  the  gjeat  rivers  reaching 
in  every  direction  that  made  waterways  for  the  indian  canoes,  made 
this  the  strongest  possible  center.  Long  before  the  white  New 
Yorker  had  won  for  it  the  title  of  the  Empire  state,  its  indian  inhab- 
itants were  the  imperial  red  men,  dominating  the  country  irom.  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from  the  St  LawTence  to  the  Gulf. 
We  are  standing  here  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  world  famous  Long 
House  of  the  Iroquois,  stretching  straight  across  our  state  to  Buf- 
falo and  Niagara.  In  appreciation  of  this  wonderful  people  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislattu'e  the  following  bill,  which  became  chapter 
586  of  the  laws  of  1896: 

§  I  There  shall  be  made,  as  the  Indian  section  of  the  state  mu- 
seum, as  complete  a  collection  as  practicable  of  the  historical,  eth- 
nographic and  other  records  and  relics  of  the  Indians  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  including  implements  or  other  articles  pertaining  to  their 
domestic  life,  agriculttu"e,  the  chase,  war,  religion,  btuial  and  other 
rites  or  customs,  or  otherwise  connected  ^nth  the  Indians  of  New 
York. 

§  2  The  trustees  of  the  state  museum  shall  appoint  on  its  staff 
a  competent  curator,  without  salar}\  to  make  and  arrange  this  Indian 
collection,  and  for  his  necessary-  expenses,  and  for  collecting  or 
bu^-ing  specimens  for  the  Indian  collection,  there  shall  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  from  any  money 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars. 

With  a  very  inadequate  appropriation  work  has  been  done,  the 
result  of  whidi  you  will  be  ver>'  proud  of  as  you  look  at  the  collec- 
tion opened  to-day  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  great  western  staircase 
joining  the  state  librar>\  Hon.  A.  G.  Richmond,  president  of  the 
Canajoharie  national  bank,  has  from  the  first  been  the  honorary 
curator  of  this  indian  museum.     I  regret  that  he  is  not  with  cs 
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to-day  to  hear  this  public  recognition,  of  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  his  services  are  held  by  the  regents.  He  has  given  to  the 
work,  without  a  dollar  of  compensation,  an  amount  of  time,  indus- 
try, devotion  and  practical  skill  seldom  found  even  in  a  salaried 
official,  and  he  has  placed  the  state  under  lasting  obligations. 

We  have  recently  had  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr  Edward 
Winslow  Paige  of  Schenectady,  who  as  well  as  Mr  Richmond  has 
for  years  been  deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  Iroquois. 
Not  least  are  we  indebted  to  Mrs  Harriet  Maxwell  Converse,  who 
early  and  late  has  labored  for  the  success  of  this  museum,  which 
will  do  so  much  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  indians  whom 
she  loves  so  well,  and  in  whose  behalf  she  hesitates  at  no  labor  or 
sacrifice.  With  the  singular  feHcity  which  has  so  often  characterized 
the  indian  names,  she  bears  among  the  Iroquois,  to  whom  she  be- 
longs by  adoption,  and  in  whose  councils  she  holds  a  high  and 
honorable  position,  the  name  Yaiewano,  which  means  *  she  watches 
for  us.'  Her  work,  of  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
not  a  little  in  recent  years,  entitles  her  richly  to  this  name. 

With  the  cooperation  of  such  friends  and  the  very  judicious 
expenditure  of  the  small  sum  appropriated,  we  have  secured  a 
splendid  collection,  which  a  few  years  later  no  money  could  buy,  as 
the  National  and  other  museums  are  seeking  to  add  to  their  own 
collections  anything  of  so  gjeat  ethnographic  interest  as  the  relics 
of  the  famous  Six  nations.  Among  these,  like  the  Sibylline  and 
Doomsday  books,  infinitely  the  most  precious  were  the  wampums. 
Their  possible  destruction,  loss  or  injury  was  feared  alike  by  the 
red  men  and  the  white  men  who  understood  their  value,  and  happily 
they  saw  alike  that  the  most  fitting  place  of  safety  in  all  the  world 
would  be  this  fireproof  capitol  of  the  state.  The  proposition  found 
favor  and  after  full  consideration  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Onondagas,  with  whom  this  responsibility  rests,  and  the  original 
papers  constituting  the  University  keeper  of  the  wampums  forever 
have  been  duly  executed  with  all  legal  form  and  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  state  with  the  wampums  themselves,  which  are 
exhibited  here  in  the  senate  chamber  this  afternoon. 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  such  an  event  deserved  some  more  public 
recog^iition  and  that  the  members  of  convocation  who  are  intrusted 
with' the  conduct  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  of  this  great 
state  would  be  glad  to  be  present  at  what  is  doubtless  the  last  g^eat 
council  of  the  most  famous  confederacy  known  to  aboriginal  times. 
It  seemed  specially  desirable  that  delegates  chosen  by  each  of  the 
nations  should  meet  and  formally  and  solemnly  ratify  the  action  of 
the  Onondagas  in  making  safe  forever  the  most  precious  records 
connected  with  indian  histor}'.  Invitations  were  issued  and  sent  to 
all  the  reservations.  Councils  were  held  in  due  form  and  delegates 
were  chosen  to  share  in  this  ratification.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  X.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  special  cars  were  put  at  the  disposal 
of  these  delegates.  The  Albany  Historical  society  with  its  accus- 
tomed liberality  asked  to  share  in  the  welcome  to  this  historic  city, 
and  provided  a  dinner  for  the  delegates  on  their  arrival  this  noon. 
The  Albany  city  railway  courteously  put  at  their  disposal  special 
cars  and  the  senior  members  of  the  University  staff  who  met  thera 
at  the  train  have  acted  as  their  escorts,  showing  them  through  the 
University  offices,  the  state  library,  the  indian  museum  and  the 
chief  rooms  of  the  capitol.  Rev.  Dr  Battershall,  rector  of  St  Peter's 
will  extend  the  welcome  for  the  city.  Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  museum  committee,  who  has  from  the  first  shown 
the  most  active  interest  in  the  indian  museum  and  its  welfare,  will 
speak  for  the  regents.  Mr  Paige  as  the  lawyer  who  drew  the  papers 
and  who  has  carefully  attended  to  all  the  legal  details,  will  announce 
the  transfer,  and  by  special  request  Mrs  Converse  will  speak  to  us 
briefly  of  the  Iroquois  women,  among  whom  she  is  proud  to  take 
her  seat  here  to-day.  Tlien  we  are  to  hear,  as  far  as  time  permits, 
from  one  or  more  representatives  of  each  of  the  nations. 

And  now  a  word  to  our  indian  friends.  It  is  a  singular  gratification 
that  we  meet  to-day  under  so  satisfactory  auspices.  Sometimes  the 
white  man  and  the  red  man  have  met  in  mortal  combat;  sometimes 
they  have  met  when  there  were  selfish  or  sinister  motives  in  the 
advances  made  by  the  paleface.  To-day  we  come  together  as  friends 
with  a  common  object,  to  honor  the  great  league  which  your  fore- 
fathers founded^  and  of  which  you  have  just  cause  to  be  so  proud, 
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by  preserving  in  the  place  of  highest  honor  with  the  most  precious 
things  that  belong  to  us,  the  records  of  which  you  have  so  long  been 
custodians.  The  more  carefully  the  subject  is  considered  the  clearer 
it  will  be  that  your  unanimous  action  in  the  appointment  of  the 
University  as  the  permanent  wampum  keeper,  and  the  deposit  in  this 
fireproof  building,  was  the  wisest  possible.  Here  we  will  protect 
your  treasures  with  the  greatest  care  against  fire  and  vandals. 

The  two  things  that  our  night  watchman  looks  most  closely  after 
are  our  examination  papers  in  one  room  and  the  wampums  of  the 
Iroquois  in  the  other. 

In  this  building  which  draws  great  companies  of  people  from  not 
only  all  parts  of  this  state  but  from  all  over  the  world,  loooo  people 
will  see  these  wampum  belts  where  one  would  have  seen  them,  had 
they  been  kept  in  the  reservations.  It  would  be  only  a  mattjer  of 
time,  if  you  had  retained  these  belts,  when  some  day  a  house  would 
burn  and  they  would  be  gone  forever,  or  some  accident  would 
happen,  without  design  or  fault  perhaps,  and  they  would  be  lost  to 
posterity.  Here  they  are  as  safe  as  they  ever  can  be  and  as  sure 
to  be  sent  on  to  all  future  generations. 

In  depositing  these  wampums  with  the  University  of  the  state 
you  have  selected  the  institution  that  is  most  lasting  of  all  things 
that  men  of  any  race  or  any  time  have  created,  for  in  the  history  of 
the  world  the  most  permanent  institutions  are  the  universities.  Em- 
pires and  dynasties  change,  but  the  old  tmiversities  go  on  through 
wars  and  revolution  with  a  permanence  unknown  to  any  other 
institution.  So  your  relics  will  be  kept  more  safely  here^  will  be  seen 
by  vastly  more  people,  and  you  who  are  proud  of  your  history  will 
know  that  loo  or  looo  years  hence  they  will  be  here  to  be  shown 
to  the  descendants  both  of  the  white  man  and  the  red  man. 

We  therefore  ask  you,  members  of  convocation,  to  remember 
these  facts.  If  you  know  in  your  section  of  the  state  of  something 
that  ought  to  be  added  to  this  collection,  state  it  and  have  it  given  to 
the  state  where  it  can  best  be  cared  for.  The  first  response  to  this 
request  came  only  two  or  three  hours  ago,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
it  came  from  my  own  brother,  who  has  sent  from  Oneida  the  old 
treaty  of  1809  made  by  Gov.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  with  the  Oneida 
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nation.  This  has  long  been  wandering  about  and  we  have  heard  of 
it  in  various  places  and  at  last  have  it  safely  here.  The  establishment 
of  this  ethnologic  museum  will  result  in  many  of  these  historic 
treasures  being  sent  in.  ' 

Let  me  illustrate  their  value:  in  this  frame  that  I  hold  in  my  hand 
is  a  bit  of  writing  for  which  $i  loo  was  paid,  while  $i  looo  would  not 
now  be  enough  to  buy  it.  This,  in  his  own  handwriting,  is  the 
emancipation  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  the  writing  of 
which  the  10,000,000  black  men  that  Booker  Washington  told  us 
about  last  night,  were  made  citizens  of  this  great  country.  With  this 
and  other  treasures  of  this  kind,  we  are  putting  your  wampums, 
honored  among  the  most  precious  papers  owned  by  the  American 
people.  They  are  in  the  same  custody  and  will  have  the  same  jealous 
watchcare.  You  have  by  the  completion  to-day»  of  all  the  needed 
legal  steps  put  your  most  precious  records  together  with  those  of  the 
white  man  where  together  they  shall  go  down  to  posterity. 

Mrs  Harriet  Maxwell  Converse  (<*Yaiewano) — 'How  did 
you  become  interested  in  the  indians?'  is  the  frequent  question  of 
my  daily  life.  My  reply  is^  '  By  inheritance.'  In  1792  my  grand- 
father, a  pioneer  tradesman  in  the  Chemung  valley,  was  adopted  by 
Red  Jacket,  Sa-go-ye-watha,  as  his  brother,  and  by  him  given  the 
name  Ty-wa-ie,  signifying  '  honest '.  I  consider  it  a  distinguishing 
glory  to  have  had  a  grandfather  whom  the  distrustful  and  wary  Red 
Jacket  could  call  *  honest.' 

In  1804  my  father,  then  11  years  of  age^  was  adopted  into  the 
Deer  tribe  of  the  Senecas,  when  the  name  Ha-je-noh,  signifying 
*  the  brave  boy '  was  given  him.  In  his  later  life  as  an  indianolo- 
gist,  he  became  identified  with  the  history  of  the  southern  tier  coun- 
ties of  New  York  state  and  was  ever  faithful  to  his  indian  friends. 

In  1880  I  was  adopted  by  the  Red  Jacket  family  into  the  Snipe 
tribe  of  the  Seneca  nation,  and  given  the  name  of  Ga-yah-nis-ha-oh, 
signifying  '  she  carries  our  law.'  In  1891  the  Senecas  inducted  me 
into  the  nation,  and  yielding  up  my  original  name  I  was  given  that 
of  '  Ya-ie-wa-no,'  meaning  '  she  watches  for  us.'     One  year  ago, 


aindian  names  given  to  adopted  members  of  tribes  are  given  in  curves. 
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a  good  Seneca  chief  in  a  facetious  mood  presented  me  to  some 
Canadian  chiefs  as  the  Seventh  nation. 

In  the  brief  time  given  me  to-day,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the 
nearly  unknown  Iroquois  woman.  History  grants  the  greatness  of 
the  Ho-de-no-sau-ne  known  as  the  Confederacy  of  the  Iroquois. 
History  acknowledges  that  wondrous  fabric  as  the  supreme  con- 
stitution among  primitive  peoples.  History  grants  its  ancient  laws 
and  dignity,  but  I  can  pay  no  greater  tribute  of  honor  to  the  law 
makers  of  this  great  confederacy,  than  to  speak  of  the  provision 
for  their  women,  which  has  ever  appealed  to  my  heart  and  pride. 
In  accord  with  the  ancient  law,  the  right  of  the  Iroquois  woman  has 
been  sacredly  regarded  by  the  man  and  he  has  always  enforced 
respect  for  its  supremacy. 

The  family  descent  was  on  the  maternal  side.  The  child  inherited 
its  mother's  tribe,  not  its  father's.  The  woman  had  the  superior 
right  to  select  and  nominate  chiefs.  This  nomination  was  equal 
to  an  election,  the  instalment  into  office  being  the  only  duty 
which  the  men  assumed  in  the  elective  council.  It  was  equally  the 
woman's  right  to  take  off  the  horns  or  remove  from  office  any  chief 
who  had  offended  against  the  law.  That  this  woman's  suffrage 
was  never  abused,  nor  its  judgment  disputed,  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  Iroquois  woman. 

Marriages  were  arranged  by  the  mothers  of  the  young  warrior 
and  the  maiden.  The  selection  by  these  mothers  was  never  ques- 
tioned by  the  young  people,  who  considered  each  other  as  the  gift 
of  their  parents.  Obedience  to  the  mother  was  the  paramount  duty 
of  the  indian  children,  both  male  and  female. 

She  was  responsible  for  moral  harmony  in  the  family.  If  the 
marriage  relationship  was  violated  by  her,  it  was  she  who  was  held 
to  account  for  the  sin,  and  if  proven  guilty  she  was  stoned  to  death. 
The  man  escaped.  By  this  responsibility  of  the  woman,  virtue 
became  a  necessity  of  her  life.  Polygamy  was  forbidden,  but  the 
right  of  separation  was  given  to  all.  In  this  case  the  father  had 
no  legal  right  to  the  custody  of  the  cliildren. 

All  children  were  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  mother 
during  their  infancy  and  childhood.    At  maturity  the  father  could 
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take  the  sons  as  his  companions,  but  during  the  years  of  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  the  children  were  under  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
mother. 

The  woman  had  property  rights;  her  land  inheritances  were  held 
distinct  throughout  marriage,  and  in  case  of  separation  she  could 
claim  all  that  she  had  brought  into  the  household  as  her  individual 
property.  No  absolute  title  to  land  was  vested  in  all  the  people, 
yet  as  long  as  the  woman  cultivated  her  land  she  could  liold  and 
bequeath  it  separate  from  the  estate  of  her  husband.  If  a  man  gave 
his  property  to  his  wife  in  presence  of  a  witness,  she  could  hold  it 
and  bequeath  it. 

The  care  of  the  food  was  left  entirely  to  her.  It  was  her  duty  to 
place  food  before  the  husband  any  hour  of  day  or  night  that 
he  should  demand  it. 

In  the  division  of  the  Ho-no-di-ont  or  Faith-keepers,  an  office 
of  religion  and  state,  women  were  chosen  as  cohelpers  with  the 
same  right  as  the  men.  They  named  the  day  of  feasts  and  could 
officiate  in  all  affairs  of  religion.  Some  of  these  Ho-no-di-ont  or 
matrons  are  here  with  us  to-day. 

By  family  divisions  the  woman  could  not  marry  into  her  own 
tribe,  for  instance,  in  the  eight  tribes  of  the  Senecas:  Wolf,  Bear, 
Deer,  Beaver,  Heron,  Turtle,  Snipe  and  Hawk.  A  Seneca  Wolf  could 
not  marry  a  Seneca  Wolf,  nor  could  a  Seneca  Wolf  marry  a  Wolf 
of  any  other  of  the  Five  nations.  *  It  was  a  wise  provision  of  this 
government  preventing  subdivisions  of  a  family  into  collateral 
branches.  Therefore  the  Wolf  of  the  original  confederacy  so 
ancient  that  history  telleth  not,  yet  remains  the  Wolf  of  to-day. 

By  their  tribal  right,  names  were  chosen  by  the  women.  Prop- 
erty disputes  were  adjusted  by  the  women.  The  Iroquois,  so  noted 
for  hospitality,  that  it  has  become  a  saying  among  them,  '  My 
bed,  food  and  clothes  are  yours  while  you  tarry  with  me/  depended 
upon  the  woman  to  render  their  law  of  generosity.  Upon  her  de- 
volved the  duty  of  providing  for  the  guest,  to  whom  her  doors 
should  never  be  closed.  It  was  never  a  question  of  welcome,  but 
the  absolute  right  of  superb  hospitality  claimed  by  each  guest  and 
honored  by  the  hostess. 
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In  case  of  the  captivity  of  a  woman,  it  required  two  wampum  belts 
to  ransom  her,  whereas  the  life  of  a  man  was  valued  at  but  one.  In 
one  of  the  thanksgiving  prayers,  the  Iroquois  indian  renders  her  a 
most  beautiful  tribute  in  thanking  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  supreme 
gift  to  him  of  his  companion,  the  woman. 

In  fact  no  primitive  people  have  so  honored  their  women  as  the 
Iroquois.  She  stands  at  the  head  of  her  tribe  with  absolute  right  of 
dictation,  the  custodian  of  the  moral  character  of  her  children  and 
of  the  honor  of  her  family,  the  modest  womanly  hostess,  the  patient 
wife,  the  faithful  parent,  the  loyal  friend,  the  mother  of  rulers,  such 
is  the  Iroquois  woman^  I  wish  that  every  woman  of  my  own  race 
in  this  assembly  could  know  the  Iroquois  woman  as  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  her. 

BRIEF  ADDRBSSIBS 

Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith  —  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  honorary 
curator  of  the  indian  department  of  the  state  museum  is  unable  to 
attend  and  will  not  be  here  to  say  a  few  words  this  afternoon  in 
this  place,  as  to  him  was  specifically  given  the  care  of  all  the  indian 
relics  which  we  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  and  all 
which  we  have  since  acquired  and  all  which  we  are  about  to  acquire 
this  afternoon.  '  '  ' 

I  can  tell  you,  however,  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  regents 
feel  in  this  whole  matter  and  which  was  shown  by  his  appointment 
and  further  by  the  contribution  of  appropriate  receptacles  for  the 
wampum  and  other  gifts  which  we  have  received,  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  this  interest  is  abiding  and  that  our  collection,  while  it 
is  not  very  extensive  to-day,  we  hope  may  some  day  embrace  all 
that  is  worth  having,  particularly  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

I  understand  from  one  of  the  indians  that  Albany  was  considered 
to  be  the  east  gateway  and  Buffalo  the  west  gateway  of  this  nation. 
As  I  happen  to  come  from  Buffalo,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  bring 
to  you  at  the  east  gateway  the  greetings  of  the  Buffalo  historical 
society  from  the  west  gateway.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Buffalo  historical  society,  who  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  celebrated  medal  in  silver  given  to  Red  Jacket  by 
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Washin^fton,  and  which  has  been  illustrated  in  cuts  and 
very  carefully  described.  It  seems  it  ^-as  given  to  Red  Jacket  by 
Washington  in  Philadelphia  in  1792.  He  took  it  home  ^-ith  him 
to  Buffalo  Creek  and  it  has  ever  aftera-ards  remained  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, going,  after  the  gjeat  chiefs  death,  to  Chief  Johnson  and 
from  him  to  Gen.  E.  S.  Parker.  Since  Gen.  Parker's  death  his 
widow  has  been  its  custodian  and  it  has  now  been  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Buffalo  historical  society,  which  expects  to  remain 
its  custodian  hereafter. 

I  have  been  asked,  and  no  doubt  others  have  been  also,  what  is 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the  wampum,  what  practical  value  has 
it,  and  I  should  like  to  bear  witness  myself  to  the  very  great  practi- 
cal value  that  it  has  had  in  the  past,  and  to  so  recent  a  time  as  in 
1855.  I  myself  was  present  as  a  lad  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  when  the 
late  Granville  Penn  of  London,  gjeat  grandson  of  William"  Penn, 
met  the  various  chiefs  of  the  indian  tribes  of  Pennsylvania  and  there 
and  then  perfected  title  to  certain  lands  which  had  been  conveyed  by 
their  forefathers  to  William  Penn  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  the 
identity  of  Granville  Penn  was  established  by  the  broken  piece  of  liis 
wampum  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  wampum  which  the  indians 
had,  both  joined  together  forming  an  absolute  certificate  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  great  parties  to  the  contract. 

I  hope  very  much  indeed  that  with  this  as  a  beginning  the  museum 
will  have  the  opportunity  constantly  of  adding  to  its  collection,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  so  far  as  the  museum  committee  is  concerned 
we  will  not  be  slothful  in  this  particular  duty  which  has  be^n  as- 
signed us;  specially  the  honorary  curator,  Mr  Richmond,  who  has 
for  years  been  familiar  with  this  particular  branch  of  history  and 
who  is  making  it  a  labor  of  love  to  add  constantly  to  the  state's 
collection. 

I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  presence  here  to-day  00 
this  memorable  occasion,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  preparations  which  have  been  made  by  the  museum 
committee  for  the  reception  and  careful  custodianship  of  your  valu- 
able g^fts. 
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Rev.  Walton  W.  Battershall  —  Sachems,  brethren  and  friends, 
¥rives  and  matrons  of  the  five  historic  tribes  of  the  confederacy: 
I  am  glad  to  follow  the  honorable  repent  who  lives  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  monument  of  Red  Jacket  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo^  and  to  give  you  cordial  welcome  to  this  city  of 
Albany.  In  the  absence  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  of  others 
who  could  more  worthily  speak  in  behalf  of  this  municipality,  this 
honorable  duty  has  fallen  upon  me,  I  presume  simply  because  I 
am  the  only  indian  missionary  in  the*  city  of  Albany.  In  other 
words,  I  am  the  successor  in  the  rectorship  of  St  Peter's  church 
of  a  long  line  of  missionaries  sent  from  England  to  introduce  the 
religion,  the  law  and  the  life  of  oiu*  Lord  Jesus  Christ  among  the 
indian  tribes  of  the  colonial  province  of  New  York.  They  were 
rectors  of  the  English  church  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  State 
street,  overshadowed  by  the  walls  of  Fort  Frederick,  which  church 
was  built  in  171 5  and  is  now  represented  by  St  Peter's  church,  a 
block  below  the  site  of  the  original  structure,  which  was  the  first 
edifice  of  the  church  of  England  west  of  the  Hudson. 

Now  there  is  every  reason,  my  friends  and  comrades,  why 
this  ancient  city  of  Albany  should  give  you  enthusiastic  welcome 
on  this  occasion,  for  I  remember  that  it  was  your  ancestors  in  those 
old  colonial  days  who  stood  as  the  bulwark  of  this  frontier  city 
against  the  assaults  of  the  French.  Thus  it  is  owing  to  you  that 
we  are  speaking  English  instead  of  French  to-day  in  Albany.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  recorded  in  history,  without  challenge,  that 
the  five  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  stood  as  a  cushion  be- 
tween the  infant  colony  of  New  York  and  the  French  forces  of 
Canada.  When  Albany  marked  the  boundary  line  of  the  western 
civilization,  when  all  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  St  Lawrence  and  all 
to  the  west,  except  the  hamlet  of  Schenectady,  was  unbroken  forest, 
it  was  your  forefathers,  my  brethren,  that  stood  strong  in  their 
fealty  to  the  English  province  of  New  York,  withstood  all  the  seduc- 
tion of  bribes  and  all  the  assault  of  military  force,  and  proved  at 
tliat  critical  and  momentous  period  a  ver}'  bulwark  to  the  infant 
colony.  Judge,  then,  of  tlie  heartiness,  of  the  deep-seated,  accumu- 
lated gratitude,  with  which  the  city  of  Albany  to-day  welcomes  you 
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within  this  capitol  building,  in  whose  shelter  you  have  deposited 
your  historic  treasures.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  historic  fame 
of  your  tribes;  and  I  rejoice  in  this  fact,  which  I  picked  out  of  the 
census  of  1890,  that  to-day  there  are  as  many  representatives  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Five  great  nations  in  Canada  and  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  as  many  men  and  women  forming  the  population  of 
the  confederacy,  as  there  were  at  the  period  when  the  first  white 
faces  appeared  on  this  continent;  for,  as  I  read  history,  notwith- 
standing the  prowess  of  youT  arms,  notwithstanding  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  territory  which  you  controlled,  not.withstanding  the  terror 
with  which  you  inspired  your  foes,  you  were  never  great  in  num- 
bers, never  more  than  15000,  and  with  this  small  number  you  made 
your  illustrious  history. 

I  have  no  time  for  further  speech.  My  heart  goes  out  to  you 
and  this  historic  city  offers  you  its  grateful  hospitality. 

Edward  Winslow  Paige  (Asquesentwa)  —  I  am  going  to 
try  to  say  a  word  about  the  great  Hiawat-ha;  the  one  law 
giver  of  a  stone  age  known  to  history;  the  author  of  the  league 
of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee,  which  resulted  in  giving  to  it  its  great 
indian  empire;  the  author  of  the  Great  Peace  and  the  inventor  — 
among  other  things,  all  good  and  comfortable  to  man — of  wampum. 
The  traditional  origin  of  wampum  is  this:  When  Hiawat-ha  was 
compelled  <^  to  leave  his  own  people,  the  Onondagas  (for  he  was 
an  Onondaga  by  birth  and  a  Mohawk  only  by  adoption)  he  came 
east  to  the  Mohawks,  and  as  he  came,  stopping  upon  the  shore  of 
a  lake  (possibly  Oneida)  he  strung  together  on  a  deer's  tendon  a 
quantity  of  small  white  shells  to  remind  him  of  the  particular  things 
which  he  wished  to  say  to  Mr  Dekanawida  when  he  reached  the 
Mohawks.  Thus  the  original  string  of  wampum  represented  what 
had  '  been  talked  into  it  \  and  it  also  was  a  flag  of  peace  to  the 
Mohawks  on  his  arrival  there.  From  that  time  to  this  the  records 
of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee  have  been  belts  of  wampum  delivered  to 


^The  word  *  compelled,'  as  used  here,  may  possibly  be  misunderstood.  Hiawat-ha  formed  the 
idea  of  the  league.  Failing  to  get  his  own  people,  the  Onondagas,  to  agree  to  it,  he  went  cast  to 
try  the  Mohawks,  in  which  he  succeeded.  He  was  *  compelled  *  to  leave  his  own  people  only  in 
the  sense  that  be  thought  that  that  was  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to  establish  the 
league. 
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represent  the  making  of  a  law;  delivered  to  represent  the  purport 
or  making  or  ratification  of  a  treaty;  delivered  as  a  record  of  wars 
and  triumphs  and  of  all  events  of  history.  The  result  everybody 
knows.  The  great  indian  empire  which  was  the  result  of  that  league 
stretched' from  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  south  to 
the  northern  edge  of  the  country  of  the  Cherokees.  They  called 
their  land  the  highest  land  on  earth  because  in  their  elm-bark 
canoes  —  the  canoe  birch  not  growing  in  our  country  —  they 
could  descend  from  it  in  every  direction:  down  the  Oswego  and 
Champlain  to  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  gulf;  down  North  river 
to  lihe  bay  of  New  York;  down  the  Delaware  to  Delaware  bay; 
down  the  Susquehanna  to  Chesapeake  b?iy;  down  the  Allegheny 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  though  Lake  Erie  is  level  you  have  to 
go  down  the  bank  to  get  to  it  and  then  the  whole  northwest  region 
is  open.  To  that  geographic  position  was  probably  owing  their 
greatness  as  much  as  to  the  statecraft  of  Hiawat-ha.  That  land  we 
occupy  to-day;  and  though  New  York  has  grown  great  and  is  fast 
growing  greater,  she  is  relatively  not  any  greater  than  she  was  when 
a  single  Mohawk  forced  the  River  indians  and  the  Connecticut 
indians  to  make  peace  with  Kieft;  when  nine  Senecas  stood  around 
the  *  Starved  Rock '  and  the  whole  Illinois  nation  dared  not  come 
down;  when  Kanahjeaga  held  the  island  of  Montreal  for  six  weeks. 
The  wampums  from  the  time  of  Hiawat-ha  have  been  preserved  by 
an  officer  of  the  Onondagas  —  Ho-no-we-na-to  —  and  he  it  was 
who  did  what  is  called  *  keeping  the  council  fire  bright  *,  that  is 
he  kept  the  wampum  records.  My  brother  Say-ha-que  of 
the  Turtles  of  the  Onondagas  —  Hiawat-ha  was  of  the  Onondaga 
Turtles  —  has  to-day  given  me  a  Hst  of  the  wampum  keepers  for 
the  last  100  years;  and  I  have  now  the  honor  to  announce  that  the 
Onondaga  nation,  having  the  right  to  appoint  the  wampum  keeper, 
the  keeper  of  the  fire,  has  elected  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  wampum  keeper,  by  the  original  record  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  here  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  Five 
nations  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  to  you,  Mr 
Chancellor,  that  your  University  will  ever  keep  the  council  fire 
bright,  and  that  the  wampums  will  relate  the  things  which  have  'been 
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talked  into  them '  —  laws,  traditions,  histories^  triumphs  —  as  they 
have  always  done  on  '  the  highest  land  on  earth/ 

Chancellor  Upson  —  As  Chancellor  of  the  University  permit  me 
to  accept  this  gift,  and  I  may  say  also  that  I  am  more  nearly  related 
to  the  Oneidas.  By  my  mother's  second  marriage  my  stepfather 
was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  and  his 
Indian  name  is  a  sacred  record,  a  sacred  name  to  those  who  honor 
his  memory. 


RBSPONSBS  Br  mO<|UOIS  DEIiBGATBS 

Rev.  Thomas  La  Forte  (Soheatona)  —  My  help  is  the  Lord. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  exceedingly  surprised  that  I  was 
honored  to  occupy  this  floor  and  address  this  distinguished  audience. 
You  and  I  will  readily  agree  that  you  do  not  expect  to  hear  from 
me  what  you  have  never  heard  of.  We,  the  Onondagas,  are 
the  keepers  of  the  fire  of  the  Six  nation  confederacy,  originally  Five 
nations.  This  confederation  has  existed  for  more  than  300  years. 
And  beginning  with  that  time  they  made  wampum  of  different  sizes 
and  different  meanings,  just  as  you  have  a  statute  book.  There 
is  a  civil  law  book  and  another  a  criminal  law  book.  Not  every 
man  who  is  a  citizen  in  this  state  can  expound  the  meaning  of 
the  law.  As  you  have  expounders  of  law,  so  we  have  a  man  who 
can  read  and  explain  its  meaning  —  these  wampums  we  are  now 
about  to  transfer  to  the  hands  of  the  state  of  New  York^  where  they 
will  be  preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  and  will  be  an  his- 
toric record  of  once  powerful  nations.  And  it  seems  now  consider- 
ably changed.  We  have  already  begun  realizing  we  can  not  always 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers.  As  the  wild  game  in 
the  wood  arc  disappearing,  our  young  men  begin  to  realize  the  value 
of  cultivating  their  land.  Above  all  may  they  remember  the  saying 
*  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you/  Now  I  come  before  the  board 
of  regents  to  appeal  for  your  help  to  educate  our  children.  Give 
them  a  higher  education;  open  your  state  normal  schools  as  well 
as  your  highest  institutions,  your  universities.     It  is  not   suffi- 
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dent  to  establish  a  mission,  as  I  believe  religion  and  civili- 
zation go  hand  in  hand.  You  have  been  prosperous  in  this 
state.  It  is  my  sincere  prayer  that  you  may  continue  in  the  state 
of  prosperity.  May  the  great  head  of  the  church  inspire  you  with 
His  divine  will.  Let  the  American  flag  ascend  still  higher  and  every 
nation  will  behold  our  glorious  flag.  Our  foe  among  the  Spanish 
will  not  haul  it  down.  Our  boys  will  gain  the  victory.  Why? 
Because  we  are  on  the  rock  of  ages;  we  acknowledge  there  is  a  God, 
preexistent  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  is  Omnipotent,  Omni- 
present and  Omniscient. 

Chester  Lay  (Seneca  Sachem  Hodoehjoah) — It  may  be  some- 
what of  a  curiosity  to  my  white  brethren  to  see  the  remnants  of  a 
once  famous  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy.  We  are  here 
gathered  to-day  on  an  occasion  which  has  been  termed  as  a  very 
sacred  thing  to  the  Iroquois.  The  subject  of  to-day,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  the  transferring  of  the  wampum  which  was  created  by 
the  Six  nations  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  in  their  primitive  condi- 
tion centuries  ago.  These  laws,  which  they  then  created,  have  been 
followed  during  the  various  successions  in  their  confederacy  by  all, 
and  even  to-day  a  portion  of  the  Six  nations  now  adhere  to  these 
laws  created  at  the  organization  of  the  confederacy.  The  indians, 
you  might  say,  were  not  historians,  but  their  governmental  laws 
were  expressed  in  these  wampums,  which  have  important  sigfnifi- 
cance.  The  wampums  represent  sacred  laws.  Of  course  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  represented  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Seneca  nation  to  come  here  and  witness  the 
transferring  of  the  wampum  of  the  Iroquois  into  a  safe  place,  in 
the  kind  hands  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Now  I  would  say  that 
this  transfer  —  I  can  not  help  but  think  of  it  —  means  that  the  once 
powerful  Iroquois  confederacy  has  been  an  important  people,  yet 
its  rules  and  laws  shall  in  time  be  vanished  and  wiped  away.  The 
Iroquois  of  to-day  are  not  the  Iroquois  of  centuries  ago  when  that 
wampum  was  created.  We  are  here  represented  by  few  in  number 
when  at  former  times  our  ancestors  came  here  with  their  feathers 
and  tomahawks.  But  now  you  see  the  difference,  and  I  realize  it, 
with  the  powerful  hand  of  civilization  among  our  indians  in  the  state 
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of  New  York.  They  can  not  resist  the  strong  element  of  civiliza- 
tion^ and  in  time  we  shall  come  under  one  government  and  under 
one  law.  It  is  true  that  the  Iroquois  were  once  a  very  powerful 
and  successful  confederacy^  that  they  overran  this  state  and  also 
the  western  states.  To-day  you  see  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  The  Onondagas  here  are  the  fire  keepers  and  the 
keepers  of  the  wampum.  We,  the  Cattaraugus  and  Salamanca 
tribes  of  Senecas,  are  one  part  of  the  Seneca  nation.  We  abandoned 
our  chieftainships  in  1847.  From  that  time  we  have  been  governed 
by  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  yet  the  powers  and  duties 
in  the  transfer  from  a  chieftainship  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  the  same.  Hence,  though  the  Salamanca  and  Catta- 
raugus, which  you  see  represented  here,  are  but  one  portion  of  the 
SeiKeca  nation,  we  are  glad  that  we  are  here.  The  Tonawanda 
Senecas  present  represent  the  chiefs  and  sachems  yet  under  tribal 
rule.  We  are  glad  that  we  came  to  witness  the  last  ceremony  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  last  council  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  state  of 
New  York^  and  I  realize  that  the  posterity  of  the  Six  nations  will 
only  know  by  history  that  their  forefathers  deposited  here  in  the 
charge  of  the  state  of  New  York  their  traditional  wampums  and 
rules  and  laws  of  their  ancestors,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  proper  that 
it  ^ould  be  so. 

I  also  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  enlightenment  of  our  tribes 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  that  we  greatly  appreciate  the  benefits 
that  have  been  bestowed  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  educating 
our  children.  We  are  just  on  the  point  of  emerging  from  the 
restraints  of  ignorance  and  are  following  the  footsteps  of  our  white 
brethren.  We  have  come  here  to-day  in  citizens'  clothes;  we  have 
buried  our  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives.  We  come  here  in  peace 
and  to  be  in  unity  with  our  brethren.  The  state  of  New  York,  I 
say,  has  done  a  great  deal  for  our  people,  which  I  realize  and  appre- 
ciate, and  believe  that  it  should  be  so.  We  are  to-day,  as  I  said, 
following  the  plowshare,  tilling  the  soil  for  a  livelihood,  and  sub- 
sistence, yet  there  is  something  lacking.  There  is  still  something 
needed  in  our  work,  and  I  believe  if  I  am  right  it  is  the  educational 
part.     We  have  not  the  means  to  place  our  children  in  the  higher 
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schools.  They  are  to-day  just  intelligent  enough  to  say  to  the  state 
of  New  York,  *  Give  us  more  education '  and  extend  their  hands 
to  you  for  help.  It  is  true  that  they  are  doing  well,  considering  the 
time  that  they  have  had  a  chance,  and  I  am  glad.  When  I  am 
asked,  'Why  do  not  the  indians  become  citizens?'  my  answer  is  always 
this:  '  Why  should  we  become  citizens  when  as  I  believe  and  am 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  and  also  my  friends  here  of  the  Iroquois, 
that  we  are  the  only  true  citizens  and  natives  of  this  country — in  one 
sense  of  the  word?  '  But  I  realize  that  in  time  we  will  have  to  come 
under  the  law  of  the  general  government  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Now  I  shall  not  take  the  time  as  I  know  some  other  speakers  will 
address  you.  I  would  say  this  in  behalf  of  the  Seneca  nation  of 
New  York  indians^  whom  I  represent  here  to  witness  the  transfer 
of  the  wampum  into  the  care  of  New  York  state,  I  would  say  that 
we  are  very  grateful  for  the  kind  invitation  that  has  been  extended 
to  the  Senecas,  and  the  kind  hospitality  that  you  have  shown  us 
during  our- stay  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

Rush  Wilson  (Cayuga  Sachem  Hagaahgwish) — As  represen- 
tatives of  the  Cayugas,  a  once  powerful  tribe,  now  dwindled  down 
to  less  than  200  in  this  state^  we  come  here  to-day  to  witness  this 
ceremony.  We  are  pleased  to  know  and  to  feel  that  you  sympathize 
with  us.  We  are  pleased  to  think  that  you  know  the  feelings  of 
the  Indians.  It  gives  us  pleasure,  it  gives  us  confidence;  we  feci 
better  in  our  minds  now  when  we  hear  the  good  words  and  when 
we  see  the  value  that  you  place  upon  our  treasures.  We  feel  con- 
fident that  they  are  in  good  hands. 

I  am  not  able  to  speak  long.  I  have  been  notified  that  I  have 
only  three  minutes  to  talk  to  you,  so  I  can  not  give  you  any  kind 
of  an  address.  I  shall  only  be  able  to  return  my  thanks  for  the 
hospitality  that  has  been  shown  us  as  Cayugas.  I  wish  particularly 
to  thank  the  Historical  society  for  entertaining  us  on  our  first 
appearance  here.  Coming  from  our  long  ride  after  the  dinner  hour, 
I  assure  you  that  we  appreciated  their  hospitality.  Since  then,  at 
the  hands  of  the  regents,  we  have  had  most  courteous  guides  and 
we  thoroughly  appreciate  it  and  tender  you  our  sincere  thanks. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  WALL  PICTUREa 
PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  LANTERN  SLIDES  AS  COORDI- 
NATE WITH  BOOKS  IN  GIVING  EITHER  INFORMA- 
TION  OR  INSPIRATION 

Sup*t  Thomas  R.  Kneil  —  As  a  good  many  of  you  know,  some 
years  ago  the  state  provided  the  village  superintendents  with  stere- 
opticons  and  with  slides  for  visual  instruction.  We  have  been 
using  them  very  freely  at  Saratoga  Springs  with  excellent  results. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  branch  of  teaching  which  has  furnished  as 
good  results,  since  the  slides  are  adapted  to  almost  every  branch 
of  instruction.  Recently  in  getting  a  class  ready  for  the  regents 
examination  in  United  States  history,  we  selected  from  the  slides 
provided  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  a  series  appropriate 
for  a  review  in  history^  and  throwing  the  pictures  on  the  screen 
gave  the  class  a  talk  on  history  which,  reenforced  by  the  pictures, 
made  a  regents  examination  a  somewhat  easy  thing  for  them.  We 
found  the  same  thing  to  be  true  in  geography.  Only  two  weeks 
ago  I  had  a  class  from  the  grammar  school  in  our  auditorium  for 
a  talk  on  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  in  the  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  that  they  were  there  they  gained  more  knowledge  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  than  I  think  they  could  have  gained  by  two  weeks  of  in- 
struction from  a  text-book.  A  year  ago  this  winter  we  sent  to  the 
regents  for  a  set  of  slides  to  illustrate  Roman  and  English  history, 
and  we  used  that  set  of  slides  for  a  class  in  the  high  school  with 
marvelous  results,  securing  the  interest  of  the  class  at  that  time  and 
subsequently.  We  also  used  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  our  class 
in  English  literature  the  set  of  slides  from  the  regents  office  illus- 
trating some  of  the  famous  poems  of  the  English  language. 

I  am  this  afternoon  an  earnest  advocate  of  visual  instruction 
through  the  stereopticon.  I  wish  that  the  advantages  of  the  stereop- 
ticon  might  be  extended  to  every  school  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  that  Dr  Bickmore  were  not  quite  so  attentive  to  geology  and 
things  of  that  sort,  but  would  give  us  sets  of  slides  pertaining  to  the 
industries  of  the  country.  We  of  the  east  are  decidedly  unacquainted 
with  those  sections  in  which  the  great  western  industries  are  carried 
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on,  and  from  my  experience  with  the  stereopticon  slides  I  am  very 
confident  that  no  better  way  could  be  devised  of  bringing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  east  into  contact  with  the  farming  industry  oi  the  west. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  use  that  can  be  made  of  pictures  and  is 
not  the  only  valuable  thing  about  the  use  of  pictures  in  education. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  used  pictures  very  freely 
in  the  kindergarten  to  supplement  the  regular  work,  and  I  do  not 
know  to-day  of  any  influence  brought  into  the  kindergartens  that  has 
equaled  in  value  the  introduction  of  the  Sistine  Madonna.  I  think 
it  has  told  for  the  moral  uplift  of  every  single  child  that  has  come 
into  our  Saratoga  kindergarten.  I  only  wish  that  we  had  more 
money  to  use  for  pictures  in  the  kindergarten,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  mind  of  the  child^  the  moral  part  of  the  child's  being  can  be 
developed  by  the  introduction  of  pictures  which  have  some  character 
to  them. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  expended  considerable  money  for 
blue  prints  in  our  schools.  I  hear  that  Syracuse  expended  $200 
this  year  for  blue  prints  with  exceedingly  good  results.  Our  experi- 
ence though  on  a  much  more  moderate  scale  has  been  like  theirs. 
Every  cent  invested  in  blue  prints  in  our  schools  has  paid  a  hundred- 
fold, and  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. Our  children  are  interested  in  things  of  art,  in  beautiful 
pictures,  in  beautiful  statues,  interested  to  an  extent  that  we  never 
dreamed  was  possible  for  children,  and  they  have  been  educated 
out  of  a  liking  for  things  that  do  not  make  for  the  growth  of  man- 
hood, into  a  liking  for  the  things  that  do.  A  member  of  one  of 
our  history  classes  only  a  little  while  ago  came  with  a  picture  of 
some  of  the  modern  Venuses,  Adonises  and  Cupids  to  one  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  teacher  asked,  '  What  do  you  think  of  these  in 
comparison  with  the  pictures  of  Venus  and  Adonis  that  you  have 
studied  through  your  blue  prints,  the  reprints  of  masterpieces  of 
art/  and  she  said  that  she  had  an  idea  that  the  modern  art  was 
*  kinder  flim-flammy  anyway.' 

This  last  year  we  have  been  experimenting  in  the  use  of  pictures 
in  Greek  and  Roman  liistory.  The  pupils  have  made  their  own 
blue  prints  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  delightful  occupation 
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than  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art  by  the  blue  print  process. 
This  class  in  ancient  history^  Roman  and  Greek,  has  been  making 
albums  of  blue  prints  cut  from  the  numerous  magazines,  and  their 
work  has  been  simply  marvelous.  Their  interest  in  the  study  has 
been  increased  a  hundred-fold.  Their  knowledge  of  Roman  his- 
tory and  Roman  art  is  infinitely  greater  as  compared  with  the  knowl- 
cdge  of  tlie  preceding  class.  They  know  to-day  something  of  the 
things  that  made  the  life  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  and  the 
other  class  knew  nothing  save  their  text-book.  Some  of  the  al- 
bums, the  work  of  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  are  almost 
works  of  art.  I  can  not  indorse  too  strongly  the  movement  to  place 
in  our  schoolrooms  pictures  of  works  of  art  and  famous  buildings. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  there  was  a  demand  in  our  schools  for 
pictures  and  any  old  thing  in  the  line  of  a  picture  would  do.  It 
did  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  was  the  picture  of  a  cathedral 
or  a  picture  of  somebody's  barn;  so  long  as  it  was  a  picture  hung 
on  the  schoolroom  walls,  it  answered  all  the  purposes  of  art  decora- 
tion. We  are  beyond  that  to  day.  We  have  been  educated  by  the 
power  of  the  picture  to  higher,  nobler  and  better  things. 

Two  years  ago  I  visited  a  school  in  Brookline,  Mass.  where  the 
frieze  of  the  auditorium  was  a  reproduction  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  Each  morning  the  principal  discussed  the  figures  with 
the  pupils  of  his  school,  and  in  the  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he 
taught  more  Greek  history,  more  mythology  than  could  possibly 
have  been  taught  in  a  week's  work  in  the  schoolroom.  I  am  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  educative  picture,  in  the  power  of  the  good 
picture.  I  am  a  believer  in  it  not  from  any  ethical  standpoint,  but 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  I  know  what  there  is  in  it  because  I 
have  tried  it. 

Prin.  Thomas  B.  Lovell  —  Evidence  of  design  in  any  work  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  intention  of  the  designer.  Art, 
which  includes  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  implies  definite  de- 
sign and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  In  literature  we  interpret 
the  thought  of  the  author  by  the  words  he  gives  us,  and  the  history 
of  his  environment. 
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Man  attains  to  no  higher  thought  than  the  thought  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  is  only  revealed  in  tlie  work  of  creation.  When  we  study 
nature  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  we  are  learning 
to  know  the  Creator.  He  is  a  master  workman  who  can  take  the 
plans  of  his  chief  and  build  the  steel  arch  that  spans  the  rushing 
rapids  of  Niagara.  He  is  honored  and  trusted  because  he  interprets 
the  thought  of  the  master  builder  and  translates  it  into  the  arc 
that  connects  the  traffic  of  two  great  countries.  In  the  study  of 
history  we  know  the  springs  of  action  of  great  rulers  and  conquer- 
ing generals,  and  understand  the  causes  of  great  >frars,  and  the 
results  of  famous  debates  among  leading  statesmen.  Equally  true 
it  is  that  when  we  study  art,  we  feel  the  inspiration  that  moved  the 
artist,  when  he  completed  his  thought  in  marble,  or  revealed  his 
inner  self  on  the  canvas. 

To  study  the  motive  leading  to  the  composition  of  the  work  of 
art,  is  one  of  the  higher  functions  of  the  human  mind.  If  to  study 
what  man  makes  is  worthy  of  admiration,  to  study  the  causes,  the 
influences  operating  on  the  mind  of  the  maker,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration.  In  literature.  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Shakspere  and  Browning  have  given  us  the  highest  forms  of  ex- 
pression, the  deepest  insight  into  the  passions  and  power  of  the 
human  mind.  To  study  an  author  is  not  merely  to  read  his  work; 
you  must  put  yourself  in  his  place,  you  must  think  his  thought, 
you  must  become  in  mind,  the  character  which  he  creates. 
Achilles  of  Homer  sulking  in  his  tent;  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus 
bound  upon  his  lonely  mountain  top;  Aeneas  of  Virgil  in  his  adven- 
turous search  for  a  place  where  he  might  found  a  city  and  be  the 
mighty  progenitor  of  a  new  and  mighty  race;  Beatrice,  the  delicate, 
loving  leader  of  Dante;  Macbeth,  Othello  and  Lear  of  Shakspere 
in  the  tragedy  of  murder,  jealousy,  ingratitude  and  unfilial  acts; 
Mildred  or  Pippa  of  Browning  in  innocence  and  simplicity,  the  one 
crushed  by  the  stain  brought  on  the  'scutcheon,  the  other  cheerful 
because 

God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world ! 

these  can  not  become  the  possession  of  the  successful  student  till 
he  reads  the  author's  thought  and  becomes  in  effect  the  character 
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represented.  Such  an  intensive  study  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Whittier^  awak- 
ens our  thought,  and  introduces  us  to  a  new  world.  Only  a  few 
can  interpret  nature  and  the  passions  of  the  human  soul,  but  those 
few  are  dwellers  on  the  mountain  tops  of  thought  and  the  world 
will  not  let  their  names  and  work  be  forgotten.  Among  great  inter- 
preters are  the  artists  of  the  nations  and  the  centuries.  The  beauties 
of  the  world,  the  loftiness  of  the  soul,  the  passions  of  the  heart,  have 
been  portrayed  in  enduring  marble,  and  on  the  permanent  canvas 
with  an  intensfty  greater  even  than  that  portrayal  made  by  the  author 
in  his  burning  words.  There  is  beauty  in  the  clouds  above,  there  is 
perfection  in  the  flowers  of  the  earth  beneath,  there  is  grandeur  in 
the  canyons  and  mountain  peaks  of  the  ranges,'  and  these  teach  us 
the  beautiful  and  the  grand.  They  lead  us  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
divine  mind,  the  artificer  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  contriver  of  the 
grand. 

A  student  in  my  school  once  wrote  in  her  essay  on  the  oak  leaf, 
these  words,  '  I  know  more  about  the  oak  leaf  now,  because  I 
have  made  a  drawing  of  it.'  There  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
educational  value  of  pictures  in  the  schoolroom.  A  drawing  of  the 
leaf  was  the  equivalent  of  intensive  study,  and  there  dawned  on  the 
mind  a  ray  of  light,  revealing  somewhat  of  the  thought  of  Him 
whose  thought  is  infinite.  I  agree  with  Sup't  Maxwell  when  he  says 
'  Pictures  that  will  interpret  nature  and  interpret  literature  are  the 
pictures  we  need.' 

The  growth  of  picture  illustration  received  a  g^eat  impetus  during 
the  civil  war.  Magazines  and  papers  of  the  time  are  now  acquiring 
an  appreciable  increase  in  value,  because  of  the  aid  they  afford  the 
investigator  in  comprehending  the  points  gained  and  lost  by  the 
shock  of  arms.  The  illustrated  magazines  of  the  present  day  are 
meeting  the  demand  for  accurate  representations  of  scenes,  ships, 
arms,  marching  soldiers  and  fortifications. 

The  school  system  of  our  state,  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  best  work  of  the  best  masters  of 
the  world  are  attempting  to  place  before  the  growing  mind  these 
gems  expressing  the  highest  thought  of  the  almost  inspired  artists. 
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I  beg  leave  to  illustrate  the  educational  value  of  proper  photo- 
graphs by  a  reference  to  Browning's  Old  pictures  in  Florefice.  In 
the  morning  the  speaker  is  on  the  hillside  looking  through  the  arch 
on  the  valley  beneath, 

.  .  .  where,  white  and  wide 
And  washed  by  the  morning  water  gold, 
Florence  lay  out  on  the  moantain-side.  .  . 
And  of  all  I  saw  and  of  all  I  praised, 
llie  most  to  praise  and  the  best  to  see, 
Was  the  startling  bell- tower  Giotto  raised. 

Not  far  from  this  tower  was  the  cathedral  and  yonder  was  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  full  of  the  treasures  of  the  old  masters.  No 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  poem  can  be  made  without  the 
presence  of  the  best  photograph  of  this  unfinished,  yet  completely 
beautiful  tower,  and  copies  of  photographs  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Florence  as  seen  from  the  hillside  by  Robert  Browning.  No  good 
initerpretation  can  be  made  of  this  poem  One  word  more,  the  most 
exqusitely  delicate  and  sympathetic  love  poem  written,  without 
photographic  illustration  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  his  con- 
temporaries^ and  of  Rome  itself. 

No  picture  for  the  schoolroom  will  be  successful  in  educational 
value  unless  it  is  lovingly  and  sympathetically  explained  by  an  art 
lover,  and  one  acquainted  with  the  thought  behind  the  picture  or 
with  the  scene  represented. 

Among  the  12  world  paintings  is  the  Sistine  Madonna,  so  many 
copies  of  which  are  in  every  city  of  the  land.  What  does  it  mean 
to  the  general  multitude  gazing  upon  it?  Nothing  perhaps.  But 
to  the  loving  heart,  who  sees  in  it,  perhaps,  an  altar  piece,  and 
conceives  the  mother  and  child  as  looking  upon  the  great  congre- 
gation of  worshipers  with  bowed  head  and  subdued  heart  listening 
to  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  while  the  two  cherubs, 
not  placed  there  to  fill  the  vacant  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  pictiu^e, 
but  to  look  with  child-like  and  cherub-like  eyes  toward  the  ascend- 
ing incense  of  the  sacred  ceremony,  to  this  loving  heart  the  picture 
is  full  of  the  deepest  meaning. 

The  Roman  forum  fails  to  accomplish  its  purpose  as  a  picture 
by  simply  hanging  on  the  wall.    The  Colosseum,  the  abandoned 
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arches^  the  broken  columns,  the  sunken  streets  are  filled  with  history 
and  may  be  made  alive  again  with  triumphs  and  with  the  moving 
forms^  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and  their  companions.  The  Acropolis, 
crowned  with  the  wreck  of  the  Parthenon,  what  must  it  have  been  to 
the  loving  and  patriotic  heart  of  the  Athenian? 

The  moantains  look  on  Marathon 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea. 

Could  a  view  of  this  remarkable  landscape  be  given^  what  a  clear 
impression  would  the  student  of  Greek  history  have  of  that  battle 
so  fruitful  of  results  in  the  world's  history! 

By  pictures,  the  past  may  become  the  present,  the  distant  may 
be  brought  near,  history  illustrated  and  explained,  literature  illumi- 
nated and  made  attractive. 

Prin.  F.  S.  Capen — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics 
m  our  entire  list  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  could  not  have  had  a  fuller 
discussion  with  a  fuller  house.  It  goes  without  saying  that  our 
most  important  influence  on  our  pupils  is  the  unconscious  influence, 
what  we  are  day  by  day  as  we  move  among  them.  We  do  not 
measure  this  influence,  we  hardly  know  tteit  it  is  being  exerted^  and 
yet  it  is  there  and  they  are  growing  up  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood or  into  a  lack  of  it  as  a  result  of  our  influence,  of  which  we 
take  no  account  and  know  nothing.  The  poilit  that  I  make  is 
simply  this;  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  influence  is  of  the  very 
best  character  and  that  that  influence  is  sustained.  It  is  there  all 
the  time  and  that  is  what  tells.  It  is  the  dropping  of  the  water  that 
wears  away  the  stone. 

Just  so  it  is  with  pictures,  with  the  general  surroundings  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schoolroom.  I  am  perfectly  astonished  from  time  to 
time  as  I  go  into  schoolhouses  to  see  how  utterly  indifferent  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  are  to  these  things.  Mr  Booker  T.  Washington, 
who  spoke  to  us  last  evening,  told  us  of  a  number  of  schoolhouses 
most  of  which  were  not  fit  for  a  horse  stable.  There  are  a  good 
many  schoolhouses  in  this  state  that  I  should  not  want  to  use  for 
my  horse  if  I  had  one.  But  these  very  schoolhouses,  poor  as  they 
are,  can  be  made  attractive  and  can  be  made  to  exert  a  civilizing 
influence  on  the  children.     In  1886  I  went  to  Norwich  as  principal 
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of  its  schools,  in  an  academy  building  that  I  do  not  believe  could 
be  equaled  in  this  state  for  its  miserable  condition,  cut  and  hacked 
and  marred  in  every  possible  way.  There  was  no  marring  for  the 
two  years  that  I  was  there.  It  can  be  stopped,  and  to  stop  the 
marring  of  a  building  is  to  ornament  it.  To  go  into  a  building 
where  the  plaster  is  off^  to  repair  it  and  hang  pictures  over  its 
defects  is  civiKzing,  and  more  so  than  the  study  of  algebra  or  history. 
I  would  rather  have  my  child  moving  among  such  surroundings 
without  any  teaching  whatever  than  to  be  there  with  teaching  and 
the  surroundings  as  described. 

I  have  just  one  or  two  thoughts  to  present  in  emphasizing  these 
general  ideas.  It  is  psychologically  proved  that  there  is  no  more 
direct  way  of  stimulating  the  powers  of  observation  and  thought 
than  through  the  emotions.  Art  in  all  its  forms  appeals  first  to 
the  emotions.  Every  great  work  of  art  is  the  result  of  great  spiritual 
exaltation,  and  this  reacts  to  a  certain  extent  upon  all  who  look  upon 
it.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  every  available  means  should 
be  used  for  stimulating  the  emotional  side  of  child  nature  in  our 
schools.  It  tends  to  make  children  alert,  responsive,  quick  to  receive 
and  retain  impressions.  The  life  of  the  average  child  is  common- 
place and  monotonous.  Whatever  lifts  him  out  of  the  dull  routine, 
from  the  contemplation  of  trivial  and  ignoble  things  to  great  and 
eternal  truths  is  wholesome  and  enriches  his  nature.  A  picture  in 
a  schoolroom  that  illustrates  some  of  the  eternal  verities  is  a  wonder- 
ful inspiration.  Take  for  instance  Millet's  Angelus  which  Drum- 
niond  says  '  portrays  the  three  greatest  factors  of  human  life :  work, 
love,  worship  *.  Some  hint  of  these  great  forces  steals  into  the  heart 
of  every  child  who  looks  upon  it.  Whatever  a  child  sees  or  does 
causes  growth.  When  he  hears  a  bird  sing  his  brain  grows;  when 
he  smells  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  and  when  he  looks  upon  a  lovely 
picture  his  brain  grows,  all  in  a  healthful  direction  and  toward 
higher  and  better  living.  I  would  have  in  the  schoolroom  pictures 
illustrating  heroic  action,  pictures  that  have  for  their  raison  d'etre 
l:he  illustration  of  moral  truths,  even  if  they  are  not  the  highest 
types  of  art. 
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Again,  the  value  of  pictures,  specially  reproductdons  of  the  great 
works  which  have  a  purely  esthetic  value,  no  one  in  this  age  of  the 
world  can  possibly  doubt.  An  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  cul- 
ture is  as  necessary  in  the  schoolroom  as  in  the  home,  and  even 
more  so  for  the  homes  of  the  gjeat  majority  of  children  are  wanting 
in  all  the  adjuncts  that  tend  to  beautify  and  refine,  and  the  school- 
room should  fill  this  want.  Pictures  should  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  school  building.  Pictures  illustrating  subjects  taught, 
maps,  historical  pictures,  lantern  slides,  are  indispensable  in  modem 
teaching.  I  would  advise  that  teachers  give  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  suggestive  talks  on  such  pictures  as  may  be  available. 
Teaching  the  children  to  observe  and  appreciate  them,  giving  ele- 
mentary art  talks,  as  it  were.  It  may  open  up  a  new  world  to  many 
a  child.  Bume- Jones  became  an  artist  from  looking  at  the  paint- 
ings by  Rosetti  which  hung  on  the  walls  at  Oxford. 


A  GRADE  LIBRARY  IN  EVERY  SCHOOLROOM  VS  A 
CENTRAL  LIBRARY  FOR  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 

Sup't  C:  T.  Andrews  —  There  is  much  sound  philosophy  and 
practical  common  sense  in  the  popular  idea  that  a  good  common 
school  education  is  comprehended  in  the  knowledge  of  the  three 
R's.  Reading  to  obtain  the  thought  of  others,  writing  to  express 
our  own,  and  numbering  to  aid  us  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  our  en- 
vironment are  very  essential  acquisitions  in  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life.  For,  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  Dogberry  that 
'reading  and  writing  come  by  nature',  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  both  are  a  part  of  the  artificial  culture  which  civilization  bringrs 
to  the  race. 

Of  these  three  R's  the  first  is  the  most  important.  'It  should 
always  be  written  with  a  capital '.  If  a  child  has  learned  to  read 
intelligently,  has  acquired  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  has  ascer- 
tained how  and  where  he  may  gratify  this  taste,  he  has  already 
obtained  a  very  practical  and  useful  education,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  broadest  culture.     The  writing  and  '  'rithmetic '  will 
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quite  surely  follow  —  so  also  in  atl  probability  will  other  studies 
along  general  or  special  lines. 

We  have  witnessed  here  what  has  been  termed  the  last  great 
council  of  the  Iroquois,  that  confederacy  whose  genius  for  war  and 
government  caused  them  aptly  to  be  styled  the  Romans  of  the 
west,  whose  *  long  house '  served  our  revolutionary  fathers  as  a 
better  model  for  the  federal  republic  than  did  any  of  the  institutions 
of  Europe.  Their  first  councils  were  held  amid  the  sunless  shades 
of  the  pathless  forests;  this  last  has  been  beneath  the  gilded  arches 
of  this  finest,  or  at  least  costliest  structure  of  the  new  world.  So  my 
paper  may  have  the  distinction,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  of  being  the 
last  to  use  this  term,  the  three  R's,  in  its  old  rhetorical,  pedagogical 
sense.  Hereafter  when  we  hear  of  the  three  R's,  they  may  possibly 
suggest  to  us,  not  the  humdrum  study  of  reading,  'riting  and  'rith- 
metic  in  the  prosy  atmosphere  of  the  old  red  schoolhouse,  but  rather 
the  heroic  daring  of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  on  the  hillsides  of 
Cuba  amid  the  alarums  of  war. 

But  I  need  not,  in  this  presence,  discuss  the  value  of  a  taste  for 
good  reading  combined  with  an  ability  to  gratify  that  taste.  The 
work  in  developing  both,  now  carried  on  by  the  board  of  regents 
and  the  department  of  public  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the 
efficient  secretary  and  state  superintendent,  is  second  in  importance 
to  nothing  else  that  has  been  done  in  our  public  school  system, 
during  its  century  of  existence.  The  object  of  school  libraries  is 
both  to  awaken  the  taste  for  reading  and  to  aid  in  its  gratification. 
The  question  before  us  is,  which  will  better  accomplish  this  object, 
the  central  or  the  grade  library?  A  few  children  are  bred  in  an 
atmosphere  of  books.  There  are  books  to  the  right  of  them,  books 
to  the  left  of  them,  books  in  front  of  them,  all  about  their  homes. 
Books  are  continually  read  and  discussed  in  their  presence.  From 
their  earliest  recollections  they  are  familiar  with  books.  To  such 
children,  the  love  of  reading  comes  like  nature's  law,  and  they  read 
for  the  pleasure  it  brings.  Unfortunately,  the  mass  of  children  in 
our  public  schools  have  very  diflferent  environment  for  there  are  in 
their  homes  no  books  adapted  to  their  tastes  and  comprehension. 
It  is  for  this  class  that  school  libraries  are  chiefly  needed.    The 
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desideratum  is  to  furnish  books  for  the  bookless  and  to  awaken  in 
them  an  interest  in  the  use  of  these  books. 

Interest  in  any  subject  is  bom  of  pleasure  found  in  it.  The  child 
will  become  interested  in  books,  in  proportion  to  the  delight  their 
contents  afford  him.  This  delight  may  at  first  be  awakened  by  hear- 
ing the  story  of  the  book  read  or  told,  whence  would  come  a  desire 
to  read  for  himself.  May  I  be  pardoned  a  personal  illustration? 
I  well  remember  how  in  my  early  childhood  the  nursery  tales  my 
father  told  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece  .and  Rome  inspired 
me  to  the  reading  of  English  versions  of  Homer,  Virgil  and  Plut- 
arch, before  I  was  lo  years  old.  The  love  of  reading  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on,  delight  in  one  book  begets  desire  for  another.  But, 
if  the  desire  is  feeble,  slight  obstacles  may  prevent  its  gratification. 
The  more  convenient  the  book,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  read. 

Again,  children  more  than  adults  have  their  moods  of  desire  and 
aversion — and  all  know  that  adults  are  moody  enough.  The  observ- 
ant teacher  knows  that  every  child  has  his  arithmetic  period,  his 
geography  period^  his  reading  period,  seasons  when  certain  activi- 
ties move  more  readily  than  others.  The  wise  educator  improves 
these  moods  to  accelerate  a  desired  advancement.  He  helps  in  the 
direction  to  which  the  student's  energies  are  tending.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  mind.  Any  of  us  can  accomplish  far 
more  in  any  line  of  activity  when  we  are  in  the  mood  for  it — when, 
as  we  say,  we  feel  like  doing  it.  The  library  should  be  convenient 
for  utilizing  the  '  reading  moods  '  of  the  pupils. 

But,  there  is  another  important  advantage  of  reading  in  school — 
its  aid  to  discipline.  Trace  the  history  of  the  *  bad  boy '  and  you 
will  almost  invariably  find  that  he  is  a  bookless  lad.  He  has  had 
nothing  to  read,  and,  consequently,  has  read  nothing.  Quite  prob- 
ably he  was  naturally  bright,  and  learned  his  lessons  quickly;  then 
followed  the  mischief  of  the  idle  hands  and  head  with  its  resulting 
reprimands,  punishments,  disgrace  and  loss  of  pride  of  character. 
Idleness  begets  indolence.  The  bright  boy  becomes  dull  and  falls 
behind  his  grade,  till  discouragement  brings  the  final  touch  of 
viciousness.  Could  the  boy  have  had  a  pleasing  book  convenient 
to  occupy  the  idle  hour,  all  these  evils  might  have  been  prevented. 
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Still  further,  if  the  boy,  already  thus  grown  vicious,  can  by  any 
means  be  interested  in  good  reading,  what  might  have  been  a  pre- 
ventive, may  become  a  cure,  even  though  the  malady  be  far  pro- 
gressed. 

If  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  I  have  indicated  the  a  priori 
reasoning  that  led  me  during  the  past  year  to  experiment  in  a 
humble  way  with  grade  libraries  in  the  schools  of  Seneca  Falls. 
With  the  books  at  her  hand,  I  reasoned,  the  teacher  would  be  better 
able  to  awaken  the  indtial  interest^  to  occupy  the  idle  hour,  and  to 
improve  the  favorable  mood  of  her  pupils.  My  experiment  was 
crude  but  its  results  are  gratifying.  From  specimen  copies  of  read- 
ers, both  regular  and  special,  which  publishing  houses  had  furnished 
for  examination^  supplemented  by  other  books  which  the  board  ot 
education  bought,  I  collected  lOO  volumes  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  pupils  of  the  first  and  fifth  years  inclusive.  These  I  supplemented 
with  some  loo  copies  of  5  and  10  cent  classics  adapted  to  the  same 
children.  I  divided  all  among  the  grade  teachers,  and  arranged 
that  when  the  children  in  one  room  had  become  familiar  with  their 
own  set,  exchange  should  be  made  with  others  of  a  similar  grade. 

The  teacher  was  expected  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  books,  by 
appropriate  hint,  suggestion  or  story,  and  the  books  were  to  be 
used  in  thf>ee  ways : 

1  The  pupil  was  encouraged  to  occupy  the  idle  hour  after  his 
task  was  completed.     Reading  thus  became  a  reward  for  diligence. 

2  Two  or  three  times  each  day,  lessons  were  suspended^  and  a 
designated  pupil  occupied  from  two  to  five  minutes  in  reading  aloud 
to  the  entire  school  as  auditors,  some  interesting  passage  previously 
assigned  for  preparation. 

3  As  a  matter  of  special  favor,  a  child  would  be  permitted  to  take 
a  book  home  over  night  for  reading  out  of  school. 

These  grade  libraries  were  farther  supplemented  by  books  from 
the  central  library  which  each  teacher  had  charged  to  herself  for 
a  months  and  then  used  as  indicated  above,  or  loaned  to  individual 
pupils  for  home  reading. 

As  already  intimated  the  results  have  been  quite  encouraging. 
Children  who  had  been  backward,  and  evil  in  conduct,  developed 
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an  interest  not  only  in  the  reacting,  but  in  their  lessons,  and  became 
prompt,  attentive  and  obedient.  The  results  w^re  not  attained, 
however^  without  patience,  perseverance,  firmness  and  courage. 
The  books  have  not,  indeed,  superseded  all  other  methods  of  dis- 
cipline and  instruction,  but  they  have  efficiently  supplemented  them. 
The  effects  have  also  extended  beyond  the  pupils.  In  nearly  every 
grade  children  have  reported  how  pvapa  and  mama  had  read  or 
listened  in  the  evening.  In  several  instances  requests  have  come 
for  larger  books  for  the  parents'  reading,  books  perchance,  in  which 
they  had  been  interested  in  their  youth,  and  we  have  lent  English 
classics  —  poems,  biographies,  histories  or  books  of  travel,  for  home 
reading  of  the  parents  in  abodes  of  want  and  squalor. 

In  conclusion:  I  am  persuaded  that  these  benefits  growing  out 
of  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  in  individual  contact  with 
the  pupils,  the  awakening  of  the  initial  interest  in  books,  the  utilizing 
of  spare  moments,  and  the  taking  advantage  of  favorable  moods  — 
could  not  be  obtained  except  by  means  of  the  conveniences  offered 
by  the  grade  library. 

Prin.  Lincoln  E.  Rowley  —  There  is  no  question  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  libraries,  because  we  all  realize  that  in  them  not  only 
high  school  courses,  but  also  college  and  university  courses  are 
found.  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  at  this  time  of  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  public  libraries  to  coordinate  their  work 
with  that  of  the  schools.  As  teachers  we  do  not  fully  appreciaie 
the  work  which  librarians  are  doing  in  our  behalf.  Perhaps  you 
say  that  they  are  but  doing  their  duty.  In  that  we  all  agree,  but 
we  all  agree,  too,  that  they  have  not  always  done  this  duty.  We 
now  find  them  setting  aside,  at  the  teacher's  request,  a  large  number 
of  books  to  which  that  teacher  will  refer  her  class.  We  find  them 
sending  large  packages  of  books  at  the  teacher's  request,  to  the 
school.  We  find  the  libraries  opening  rooms  specially  for  children 
and  putting  in  them  all  the  books  and  papers  and  whatever  else 
should  interest  the  young  mind  in  good  and  safe  literature.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  my  life  was  my  recent  visit 
to  the  juvenile  room  of  the  Boston  public  library.  Do  not  fail  to 
visit  it  when  you  go  to  that  city.     But  I  understand  the  work  of  the 
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school  library  is  something  entirely  distinct  from  all  this,  and  it  is 
the  utility  of  the  school  library  that  we  are  discussing. 

In  the  first  place^  the  school  library  should  not  be  a  general 
library  as  the  public  library  is,  but  should  be  selected  to  supplement 
the  courses  of  study.  To  secure  this  end  somebody  besides  the 
superintendent  and  the  board  of  education  must  assist  in  selecting 
the  books,  and  in  a  few  institutions  it  has  become  customary  to 
request  the  teachers  in  charge  of  departments  to  submit  lists  to  the 
principal.  If  some  must  be  cut  out,  he  does  it  in  order  that  all  the 
departments  shall  be  eqtially  well  supplied. 

When  these  books  have  been  bought^  we  come  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  where  to  put  them?  Shall  we  keep  the  library  in 
one  building  and  invite  all  the  public  schools  to  come  for  the  books, 
as  they  do  in  this  city  (Albany)?  In  response  to  an  inquiry  this 
afternoon  the  librarian  at  the  high  school  building  told  me  that 
this  library  is  patronized  by  a  very  large  number  of  public  school 
pupils.  iBut  when  I  asked  by  what  fraction  of  the  whole  number, 
I  found  that  the  number  is  comparatively  very  small,  and  so  it  must 
always  be  when  the  library  is  so  remote  from  the  individual  schools. 
Had  we  taken  the  gathering  this  afternoon  into  the  church  where 
we  met  last  night,  the  audience  would  have  appeared  much  smaller, 
but  coming  to  this  smaller  room  we  had  a  crowded  house.  Put 
your  library  in  a  small  room  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  and 
il  a  very  small  portion  of  the  pupils  come  you  will  seem  to  have  a 
\ery  large  patronage,  when  in  reality  it  will  be  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  what  it  ought  to  be.  So  I  believe  that  the  libraiy  should  be 
just  where  your  library  is  in  your  home,  not  in  the  garret,  not  in 
the  cellar,  but  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  house,  where  you 
can  put  your  hand  on  a  book  with  least  exertion;  where  in  a  casual 
hour  you  can  have  access  to  those  things  which  are  interesting  to 
you. 

My  home  was  not  well  supplied  with  books,  but  there  were  a 
few  good  ones  on  the  parlor  table,  and  had  not  the  biographies 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  of  Charles  Sumner  been  on  my  father's 
table,  I  believe  that  the  great  inspiration  of  my  life  wouM  not  have 
come  to  me  as  it  did  when  I  read  of  that  heroic  struggle  for  the 
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right  of  petition  by  an  ex-president  whose  spirit  was  not  quelled 
by  a  reprimand  at  the  bar  of  the  house^  and  wheh  that  magnificent 
senator,  the  pride  of  Massachusetts,  was  liammered  into  uncon- 
sciousness by  a  fellow  senator  for  courageously  defending  the  rights 
of  others.  So  I  would  put  the  school  Hbrary  where  its  easy  access 
will  be  assured. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  ways  books  are  presented 
to  the  children.  I  like  to  see  the  books  in  their  natural  covers. 
I  want  the  children  to  recognize  the  book  itself,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  art  of  book-making,  therefore  the  first  thing  I 
tried  to  do  in  the  school  which  I  am  now  serving  was  to  take  the 
overalls  off  all  the  books,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  when 
we  found  them  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes  again.  The  next 
thing  we  did  was  to  take  all  the  books  out  of  the  one  little  room 
which  had  been  used  for  their  storage  and  bring  them  into  the  large 
study  hall,  and  my  first  official  duty  was  to  order  quartered  oak 
cases  for  these  books^  and  we  now  have  along  the  front  of  the 
room  two  cases  each  15  feet  long  and  along  the  south  side  one  25 
feet  long,  containing  the  school  library.  As  I  have  said  the  pupils 
sit  in  this  room  for  their  study,  passing  into  recitation  rooms  for 
their  other  work.  Having  placed  the  books  before  the  pupils,  to 
make  them  easy  of  access  was  our  next  study.  I  will  tell  you  the 
way  we  did  it,  because  by  placing  the  books  before  them,  taking  off 
their  overalls,  and  making  them  easy  of  access,  we  have  increased 
the  reading  about  300^^.  We  have  little  pads  made  of  three  dif- 
ferent colors,  one  color  being  used  a  week  at  a  time.  These  pads 
are  lying  where  the  pupils  can  get  them  easily,  and  contain  a  blank 
for  the  date,  for  the  name  of  the  pupil,  for  the  name  of  the  book, 
and  the  number  of  the  shelf  on  which  the  book  belongs.  There 
are  glass  doors  to  these  cases;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  books.  They  are  unlocked  during  school  hours 
while  the  teacher  in  charge  is  present.  The  pupil  goes  to  the  shelf, 
takes  down  the  book,  fills  in  one  of  the  slips  and  takes  it  to  the 
teacher  in  charge.  She  has  in  her  desk  compartments  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  she  simply  drops  John  Jones'  card  into  the 
proper  compartment.     The  pupil  is  allowed  to  keep  the  book  three 
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weeks.  When  he  returns  the  book  he  does  not  take  it  to  the  case 
but  to  the  teacher,  and  receives  his  slip,  which  he  destroys. 

May  I  say  that  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  pupils  were  reading 
we  asked  them  to  make  out  a  Hst  of  tlie  books  which  they  had  read 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  found  that  some  first  year  boys  had 
read  128,  132  to  as  many  as  136  books  in  the  year.  I  had  no  idea 
that  they  were  doing  it.  There  was  no  deceit  about  it  at  all.  The 
librarian  has  questioned  them  in  regard  to  these  books  to  find  out 
whether  they  really  have  read  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
whatever.  A  boy  who  read  132  books  had  read  28  of  Henty's; 
another,  who  had  read  136,  had  read  23  of  Henty's.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  some  of  Henty's  books  will  disappear  from  our  library 
during  this  vacation.  This  boy  who,  contrary  to  what  I  wbuld  have 
expected,  had  read  23  of  Henty's,  was  one  of  the  best  students  in 
my  first  year  Latin  class.  He  was  honorably  excused  from  all  ex- 
aminations during  the  year  and  we  count  him  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  in  the  school.  Now  these  statistics  have  rather  puzzled 
us.  Before  making  our  investigations  we  had  made  up  our  opinions 
and  had  become  settled  in  our  convictions.  Now  we  are  studying 
the  question.  Some  boys  and  girls  are  not  allowed  to  use  this 
library  because  we  find  they  read  a  great  deal  of  the  time  that 
should  be  given  to  study,  and  if  they  do  not  do  their  work,  then  for 
a  period  they  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  library,  and  they  go 
back  to  it  as  a  man  who  has  been  without  water  for  about  10 
hours  and  really  enjoys  a  good  drink. 

Some  one  must  be  the  director  in  this  work.  Some  one  must 
study  these  questions.  As  I  have  said,  the  one  in  charge  of  our 
library  has  ithade  some  investigations;  more. -will  follow.  Books 
can  not  be  left  loose  for  the  young  pupil  13,  14  or  15  years  of  age 
to  help  himself.  Of  course  I  understand  that  all  the  books  should 
be  such  that  the  pupil  would  not  be  harmed  by  the  reading  of  any 
of  them,  but  a  book  read  in  an  indifferent  way  and  without  a  definite 
purpose  gets  one  into  careless  habits  of  reading  which  it  takes  many 
years  to  overcome,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  this  person 
who  is  in  charge  must  be  there  to  give  counsel  even  when  not  asked 
for  it,  and  must  treat  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  so  that 
they  will  accept  her  advice. 
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I  notice  that  the  director  feels  that  the  state  library  ought  to  be 
more  useful^  and  therefore  a  few  years  ago  he  began  to  make  plans 
for  a  wider  circulation  of  books  throughout  the  state.  He  found 
that  people  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them,  neither  could  they 
afford  to  pay  the  charges  for  transportation  of  individual  books, 
and  that  they  were  not  likely  to  make  the  necessary  effort.  There- 
fore he  sent  out  sets  of  50  and  100  for  just  the  cost  of  transportation. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  in  the  library  for  the  individual  school 
rather  than  for  a  collection  of  schools,  the  library  for  the  room  if 
possible  rather  than  for  a  great  collection  of  rooms,  as  the  thing 
which  will  bring  about  a  more  general  use  of  the  books  and  if  easy 
of  access  and  under  proper  direction  will  make  the  library  much 
more  helpful  in  all  school  work. 

Ass*t-Sup*t  Edward  D.  Farrell  (Remarks  not  read) — I  am  sorry 
that  I  can  not  be  with  you  because  the  subject  is  one  in  which  I 
am  intensely  interested.  When  I  prepared  the  language  section  of 
the  present  course  of  study,  I  magnified  the  work  in  reading.  In 
the  first  year  I  introduced  '  reading  to  pupils '  and  the  memorizing 
of  nursery  rimes  and  easy  poems.  In  the  next  year  I  introduced 
*  supplementary  reading '  to  prevent  the  exclusive  use  of  *  form 
readers '  and  in  the  third  year  *  reading  in  literature  '. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  year  there  are  two  well-defined 
lines  of  reading  enjoined  by  the  course  of  study.  The  first  is  col- 
lateral reading  based  on  the  other  studies  of  the  grades,  and  the 
second,  reading  of  complete  literary  works  in  prose  and  poetry. 
In  the  beginning,  the  important  point  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  read. 
The  second  stage  is  appreciative  reading,  and  the  third  the  critical 
reading  of  a  masterpiece  in  prose  or  poetry.  These  three  stages 
are  recognized  in  the  course  of  study. 

This  work  is  supplemented  by  the  *  formal  studies '  which  are 
based  on  the  reading  and  must  grow  out  of  it,  and  by  memorized 
selections. 

To  fortify  all  this  work  we  have  attempted  to  establish  a  small 
library  in  each  class,  and  have  succeeded  in  the  majority  of  the 
schools.  We  went  so  far  as  to  gather  some  statistics  last  term  and 
the  results  were  beyond  our  expectation.      As  chairman  of  the 
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library  committee  of  the  board  of  superintendents  it  will  be  my 
privilege  to  push  the  class  library  into  the  foreground  of  observa- 
tion. I  shall  recommend  for  the  library  list  every  book  serviceable 
for  this  purpose  and  shall  request  my  colleagues  to  make  diUgent 
inquiry  as  to  the  use  of  the  library  when  they  visit  their  schools. 
Meanwhile  the  general  school  library  of  reference  books,  compre- 
hensive works  in  science,  and  the  literature  that  a[^>eals  to  mature 
minds,  will  be  enlargfed  and  improved  during  the  coming  year. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  of  our  work  you  may  gather  that  my 
determination  was  to  build  up  a  course  of  study  on  a  basis  of 
*  valuable  content '  and  make  *  form  studies '  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Having  started  pupils  to  read,  the  important  work  is  to  pre- 
sent matter  worth  reading — and  this  in  abundance.  I  am  working 
on  the  double  problem  of  creating  a  taste  for  good  reading  and 
supplying  the  proper  material. 

Sup*t  F.  J.  Sagendorph  (Remarks  not  read) — When  I  began 
high  school  work  some  years  ago,  the  startling  fact  was  brought  to 
my  attention  that  the  average  pupil  entering  our  school  was  densely 
ignorant  of  the  literature  of  oiu"  language.  My  teacher  of  English 
informed  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  begin  the  study  of 
rhetoric  before  some  foundation  had  befen  laid  for  it  of  at  least 
reasonable  familiarity  with  the  age,  position  and  influence  of  the 
more  important  autiiors.  The  beauties  of  Shakspere  did  not  appeal 
sensibly  to  pupils  who  were  uncertain  whether  he  wrote  history  or 
fiction  and  who  thought  that  he  was  still  living  somewhere  in  the 
classic  shades  of  Boston's  suburbs.  The  reading  of  Mrs  South- 
worth's  stories  in  the  Family  ledger  is  not  conducive  either  to  the 
formation  of  a  cultivated  taste  for  good  literature  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  It  was  such  a  foundation  that  we  had  to  build 
on  at  first  and  I  presume  that  many  of  you  can  recall  similar  con- 
ditions in  your  own  experiences. 

This  condition  confronted  us  and  demanded  immediate  action. 
Systematic  courses  of  reading  were  introduced  and  at  first  insisted 
on  as  strongly  as  possible,  but  it  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that 
the  source  of  the  evil  had  not  been  reached;  that  if  any  real  good 
was  to  be  done  the  foundation  must  be  laid  deeper.    The  idea  of 
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a  graded  course  of  reading  to  begin  at  the  very  first  day  of  school 
life  suggested  itself,  and  though  that  was  six  years  ago^  it  was  not 
destined  to  be  put  in  operation  till  1896-97.  Things  one  would 
like  to  do  as  principal,  one  can  do  as  superintendent. 
.  The  plan  pursued  is  briefly  as  follows:  For  the  first  grade, 
selections  were  made  for  committing  to  memory.  In  this  list 
there  is  found  a  bit  of  the  religious,  moral  and  patriotic.  It 
is  not  so  long  as  to  be  burdensome  but  there  is  enough  for 
the  attainment  of  the  object.  There  is  also  a  more  extensive 
list  of  books  from  which  the  teacher  is  to  read  to  the  pupils  in- 
cluding fables,  and  myths  as  well  as  nature  stories  and  the  poetry  of 
childhood.  During  the  second  schooj  year  there  is  no  great  change 
in  the  method,  but  an  axlded  amount  is  required.  At  the  third  year 
a  new  list,  short  and  adapted  to  their  ability,  is  added  for  the  children 
to  read  for  themselves.  From  this  period  on,  the  books  are  care- 
fully graded  to  meet  the  pupil's  constant  advancement  and  to  appeal 
to  the  different  sides  of  child  character.  History,  biography,  fiction, 
poetry,  science  and  art  are  all  represented,  and  the  very  best  obtain- 
able is  selected.  The  books  are  put  in  the  grade  rooms  where  the 
pupils  can  readily  see  them  and  have  access  to  them  at  all  times. 
When  they  have  done  their  work  for  any  school  period  they  are  per- 
mitted to  take  the  books  to  their  seats  and  read  till  the  next  period 
of  work  begins.  This  has  been  found  to  encourage  good  work  and 
is  used  to  great  advantage.  A  teacher  either  acts  as  librarian  her- 
self or  appoints  one  of  the  pupils  to  act  for  her. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  devise  some 
system  for  keeping  account  of  the  reading  of  individuals  to  be 
better  able  to  direct  their  tendencies  toward  some  particular  kind. 
For  this  purpose  each  pupil  gets  a  small  note  book,  which  is  kept 
in  the  teacher's  desk.  The  first  of  each  month  the  pupil  enters  in 
this  book  the  titles  and  authors  of  everything  read  during  the  pre- 
vious month,  regardless  of  the  course  outlined  for  him,  thus  keeping 
account  of  every  magazine  article,  poem  or  book  read,  whether  or 
not  it  is  on  the  list.  The  teacher  can  thus  see  whether  the  outside 
reading  is  of  a  suitable  kind  and  can  direct  the  child  to  what  is  best 
for  him.     These  record  books  are  promoted  with  the  pupil,  and  thus 
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from  year  to  year  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  list  that  will 
eventually  show  the  bent  of  the  child's  mind,  its  tastes  and  its  liter- 
ary acquisitions  in  the  way  of  good  books.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  trial  of  this  system,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  the  results  were 
very  satisfactory  and  though  some  errors  were  made  in  grading 
the  books,  it  was  proved  clearly  that  more  real,  earnest  reading  was 
done  by  the  pupils  with  less  than  300  books  at  their  command  than 
was  ever  done  in  one  year  with  the  central  library  of  5000  volumes. 
The  books  were  not  available  before  Jan.  i,  1897  but  between  that 
date  and  the  close  of  school  in  June  of  last  year  each  book  had  been 
read  on  an  average  eight  and  one  half  times. 

No  other  method  that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention  can  secure 
such  results.  This  year  books  have  been  added  to  each  library 
and  the  number  to  which  the  pupils  of  each  room  have  access  is 
about  20  and  each  of  these  books  has  been  read  by  ^grades  five  to 
eight  inclusive  more  than  10  times.  In  short,  I  believe  we  to-day 
control  75%  of  the  reading  of  our  pupils.  While  a  few  of  them 
will  read  only  the  number  required  for  promotion,  the  greater  part 
of  each  class  will  read  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements.  In  short 
more  care  must  be  exercised  against  too  much  reading  than  too 
little. 

The  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  academic  pupils  is  easily  seen. 
Those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  this  method  for  their  whole 
school  life  will  come  to  the  high  school  with  a  foundation  laid  for 
the  closer  study  of  literature  that  will  make  it  a  delight.  Those 
who  go  out  into  the  world  at  the  end  of  their  grammar  school 
course  will  carry  with  them  a  knowledge  of  good  books  and  a 
cultivated  taste  sufficient  to  enable  them  afterward  to  select  their 
reading  matter  with  discrimination.  There  is  no  public  library 
method  that  attains  the  same  result.  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  the  attractiveness  of  the  good  book  can  be  better  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  and  a  liking  for  trash  driven  out 
than  by  keeping  the  library  where  it  is  always  accessible  and  where 
by  its  very  presence  it  exerts  an  influence  for  good. 

I  can  do  no  more  in  closing  than  to  quote  the  words  of  Pres. 
Eliot  of  Har\'ard  when  he  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  such  training: 
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*  From  the  total  training  thus  described  there  should  result  in  the 
child  a  taste  for  interesting  and  improving  reading,  which  should 
direct  and  inspire  its  subsequent  intellectual  life.  That  schooling 
which  results  in  this  taste  for  good  reading,  however  unsystematic 
or  eccentric  the  schooling  may  have  been,  has  achieved  a  main 
end  of  elementary  education,  and  that  schooling  which  does  not 
result  in  implanting  this  permanent  taste  has  failed.  The  uplifting 
of  the  democratic  masses  depends  on  this  implanting  of  the  taste 
for  good  reading.' 


THE  INFLUENCE  ON  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  READING 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Prin.  Henry  P.  Warren — Few  consider  how  important  a  factor 
the  newspaper  has  come  to  be  in  modern  life.  As  water  and  light  are 
so  free  that  we  do  not  give  to  them  a  moment's  thought  unless  we 
have  a  deluge  or  a  scarcity  of  water,  or  unless  the  air  blisters  or  freezes 
US,  so  teachers  give  littk  thought  to  the  newspapers,  the  school- 
master of  all  our  hours  and  years,  our  teacher  in  boyhood,  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  our  later  years. 

It  is  common  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  newspapers,  to  allege  that 
rtiey  are  conducted  selfishly  or  recklessly.  Grant  an  element  of 
truth  in  this  statement,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  doing  an 
indispensable  work.  Democracy  is  impossible  without  them.  They 
are  constantly  leveling  up  the  community.  Their  influence  has 
contributed  very  largely  toward  banishing  from  this  country  that 
prejudice,  superstition,  and  intense  provincialism,  which  once  char- 
acterized us.  Were  you  who  dwell  in  cities  to  get  in  touch  for  six 
or  eight  weeks  with  the  country  people  you  would  be  surprised  to 
see  how  completely  the  narrow  and  intense  provincialism  of  30  or 
40  years  ago  has  disappeared;  how  absolutely  your  brother  in  the 
country  is  in  touch  with  you;  how  your  point  of  view  is  his  and 
his  yours.  This  is  natural,  for  he  reads  the  same  papers  and  so 
comes  under  the  influence  of  the  same  minds.  This  country  does 
not  accept  the  leadership  of  opinions  born  in  club  or  cafe.  The 
source  of  intellectual  stimulus  and  leadership  with  us  is  that  silent 
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force,  the  newspaper.  This  force  is  wielded  with  an  intensity  and 
a  power  we  little  understand  till  we  ask  why  have  the  picturesque 
but  dangerous  diflferences  of  view  disappeared  throughout  most  of 
our  country.  Why  do  east  and  west  and  middle  west  think  alike, 
and  what  is  the  dissolving  force  that  is  now  assailing  the  crudeness 
and  barbarity  of  the  south?  Our  newspapers  have  been  narrow 
and  provincial,  but  the  same  can  be  charged  to  American  society. 
It  has  been  a  misfortune  arising  from  our  position  of  political  isola- 
tion that  the  thought  of  the  brightest  and  most  restless  nation  on 
earth  has  been  self-centered  to  a  great  degree.  We  have  wasted  our 
time  talking  over  petty  things  and  have  fallen  into  the  condition 
that  sometimes  overtakes  a  college  faculty  in  a  country  town. 
Transfer  that  faculty  to  the  city  and  its  members  would  love  or  at 
least  respect  one  another.  Keep  them  in  a  petty  village  and  the 
atmosphere  is  likely  at  times  to  become  overcharged. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  our  people  that  their  mental  activity 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  opportunities.  What  has  become 
of  the  scandals^  murders  and  thefts  which  the  public  so  eagerly  read 
and  which  the  newspapers  so  readily  published  six  months  ago? 
War  is  upon  us  and  we  are  absorbed  by  something  so  much  larger 
and  much  farther-reaching  to-day  that  this  wretched  stuff  is  ban- 
ished from  our  thoughts.  Contrast  if  you  please  the  broadening 
influence  of  England's  larger  life.  At  Eton  or  Rugby  your  thought 
as  you  look  over  the  boys  is  this:  this  lad  lo  years  hence  will  be 
in  the  civil  service  in  India;  that  boy  will  own  or  manage  a  great 
sheep  ranch  in  Australia;  the  one  yonder  will  be  perhaps  captain 
of  the  mounted  police  in  British  Columbia,  while  that  one  over  there 
will  be  leading  an  army  of  Sihks  against  the  hill  tribes  of  India. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  Httle  intellectual  starvation  in  England's 
homes,  for  their  interests  are  as  wide  as  the  earth.  The  argument, 
second  in  importance,  favoring  our  nation  stretching  out  its  arms 
to  take  in  states  or  communities  that  may  need  the  stimulus  of 
our  institutions  is  that  it  will  lead  us  outside  of  ourselves  and  de- 
stroy our  pettiness  of  view  by  broadening  our  national  outlook. 

We  object  to  the  newspaper  because  it  loves  publicity  and  ignores 
our  desire  for  privacy.     But  in  this  it  is  in  harmony  with  American 
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life.  We  seem  to  have  deliberately  chosen  to  educate  our  children 
in  touch  with  all  that  is  absorbing  in  life.  It  may  not  be  the  way  to 
train  scholars;  it  will  make  an  intelligent,  progressive  people.  It 
is  the  rule  in  the  American  family  that  the  children  shall  sit  at 
the  same  table,  and  pass  all  their  waking  hours  with  their  parents 
from  early  youth.  Thus  they  hear  in  an  intelligent  family  the  views 
of  parents  and  guests  on  all  questions,  religious,  social,  economic 
and  ethical,  and  sympathize  with  ideas  which  they  can  not  fully 
comprehend.  We  believe  in  this;  we  practise  it  because  we  do 
believe  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  unlike  this  is  to  the  home 
training  in  Europe.  With  us  the  child  echoes  the  views  of  parents^ 
rarely  that  of  teachers.  The  newspaper  but  continues  this  daily 
life.  The  point  of  view  of  the  newspaper  is  substantially  that  of 
parent  or  guest.  With  few  exceptions  our  newspapers  teach  honest 
politics,  humanitarianism  in  religion,  and  purity  in  social  life.  The 
child  in  transferring  his  attention  from  the  conversation  of  home  to 
I  he  newspaper  is  simply  changing  his  environment^  not  his  point 
of  view. 

What  has  the  school  to  teach  this  child  with  reference  to  his 
use  of  the  newspaper?  Much.  I  recall  what  a  wise  editor  said  to 
me  when  a  boy.  It  was  in  substance  this.  There  is  a  parlor,  sit- 
ting-room, dining-room  and  lumber  room  in  a  newspaper.  The 
second  page  (for  he  had  in  mind  the  old-fashioned  folio)  is  the 
parlor  where  we  take  our  brightest  guests;  the  first  page  is  the 
sitting-room  where  more  miscellaneous  company  is  entertained; 
the  third  page  is  the  dining-room  where  the  hungry  help  themselves 
to  any  kind  of  food  that  suits  their  taste,  while  the  fourth  is  the 
lumber  room  interesting  to  the  curious  and  trifling.  Children  must 
understand  that  it  is  just  as  foolish  to  dawdle  over  a  newspaper, 
•   reading  stuff  suited  only  to  the  ignorant  and  commonplace  as  for 

them  to  become  accustomed  to  eating  all  kinds  of  food  at  all  hours. 
The  sensible  man  gets  acquainted  early  in  life  with  roast  beef,  steaks 
and  chops  and  stale  bread,  and  sticks  to  this  list.  By  calling  the 
attention  of  children  to  the  necessity  of  confining  their  newspaper 
reading  for  the  most  part  to  correspondence,  editorials  and  extracts, 
mentioning  for  instance  that  The  sun  (New  York)  has  able  book 
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reviews,  that  the  London  correspondence  of  the  New  York  times 
is  specially  intelligent  and  that  the  extracts  in  another  paper  are 
helpful,  children  soon  learn  to  discriminate  and  find  that  the  news- 
paper is  to  be  used  just  as  we  use  our  intelligent  friends,  and  that 
we  are  to  avoid  the  commonplace  in  newspapers  just  as  we  avoid 
stupid  people. 

Sup*t  Sherman  Williams —  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  jump  back  a 
little,  I  will  say  a  word  upon  the  previous  subject.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  differ  from  what  was  in  the  thought  of 
the  speakers.  If  so  the  thought  was  not  clearly  brought 
out.  I  think  we  would  have  a  right  to  infer  from  what 
Ihey  said  that  we  are  to  coax  children  to  read;  while  they  are 
to  study  arithmetic  and  other  subjects  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 
I  think  reading  has  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Of  course  you 
will  try  to  make  it  attractive,  but  the  idea  that  a  boy  shall  go 
through  school  without  reading  simply  because  he  does  not  care  to, 
to  my  mind  is  supremely  foolish. 

Prin.  Henry  P.  Warren  —  A  year  ago  the  Albany  academy 
needed  an  equipment  of  slides.  We  had  a  large  stock  sent  from 
New  York  from  which  to  make  selections  but  found  them  unsatis- 
factory. The  pictures  were  showy  but  had  little  pedagogic  value. 
A  suggestion  from  our  Latin  master  solved  the  problem.  It  was 
this.  'Select  from  photographs  and  the  best  illustrated  books  satis- 
factory pictures  and  give  them  to  a  local  photographer  to  reproduce.' 
We  have  followed  his  suggestion  using  a  clever  amateur  photogra- 
pher connected  with  the  academy.  Besides  copying  pictures  from  the 
best  illustrated  books  we  have  borrowed  large  collections  of  photo- 
graphs made  by  friends  when  traveling  and  copied  those  that  could 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  classroom.  We  are  greatly  pleased 
with  otir  collection. 


Chanc.  Anson  J.  Upson — We  have  reached  the  conclusion  of  the 
Convocation.  I  have  but  one  word  to  say,  and  that  is  that  it  has 
been  to  me  a  constant  increase  of  pleasure  and  interest  throughout. 
I  have  attended  all  the  sessions  but  one  and  have  enjoyed  them  sur- 
prisingly, but  have  been  sorry  to  see  from  time  to  time  those  leaving 
who  did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  lose  and  who  came 
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back  again  and  were  caught  and  stayed  with  us  as  many  have  stayed 
this  afternoon.  We  have  had  no  more  delightful  meeting,  I  think, 
during  all  the  days  of  our  sessions  than  this  one.  Many  papers 
have  been  read  that  have  been  charming,  one  specially  reminding 
me  of  an  article  of  my  own  on  the  '  Outside  of  books.'  When 
one  is  reminded  of  what  he  has  done  years  ago  in  the  writing  of 
another  it  is  specially  delightful,  and  that  pleasure  is  not  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish 
that  you  may  all  take  with  you  the  pleasantest  memories  of  this 
meeting  and  that  it  may  be  to  you. a  joy  forever. 
Adjourned  5.30  p.  m. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  BY  C:  W:  BARDEEN,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Among  present  or  former  members  of  the  board  of  regents  the 
only  death  has  been  that  on  Oct.  17  of  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  who 
was  from  1857-65  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  part  of  the  time  acting  superintendent,  and  as  such  an  ex-ofiicio 
member  of  this  board.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  normal 
school  in  1848,  and  after  teaching  in  private,  village  and  district 
schools  and  academies  from  1844-53,  ^^  entered  business  and 
began  the  study  of  law.  After  leaving  the  department  of  public 
instruction  he  was  from  1865-70  deputy  and  acting  bank  super- 
intendent, and  from  1870-73  state  bank  examiner.  For  the 
last  eight  years  he  had  been  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Brooklyn.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  in  1867  and  1868  edited  an  independent  series 
of  unreported  cases  of  the  court  of  appeals  reports,  four  volumes. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  saznngs  banks  in  the  United 
States,  a  Special  report  on  savings  banks,  The  principles  of  civil  govern- 
mcnt  as  applied  in  the  government  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  The 
code  of  public  instruction  of  the  state  of  Nezv  York,  1879  edition. 

On  the  staff  of  the  University  a  serious  loss  is  felt  in  the  death 
on  May  5  of  Joseph  Albert  Lintner,  state  entomologist  He  was 
born  in  Schoharie,  Feb.  8,  1822,  and  was  at  first  engaged  in  busi- 
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ness  pursuits,  but  in  1853  he  became  interested  in  the  study  and 
collection  of  insects  and  thereafter  devoted  his  leisure  to  this  work. 
He  removed  to  Utica  in  i860,  and  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods  till  1876,  when  he  became  zoologic  assistant 
in  the  state  museum  of  nattu"al  history.  This  office  he  held  for  12 
years.  In  1881  he  became  state  entomologist,  and  in  1883  was  put 
on  the  scientific  staff  of  the  museum.  He  held  membership  in  some 
twenty  scientific  associations,  and  was  the  author  of  works  of  au- 
thority. 

Among  college  professors  the  earliest  deaths  were  of  two  men 
comiected  with  their  respective  institutions  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

John  Foster,  who  died  Oct.  26  in  Boston,  was  born  in  Hebron, 
Aug.  18,  181 1,  and  after  graduation  from  Fairfield  seminary  entered 
Union  college.  Almost  immediately  after  his  graduation  in  1835 
he  was  appointed  a  tutor,  after  three  years  was  made  a  professor, 
and  10  years  later  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
physics,  which  chair  he  held  for  nearly  40  years,  when  he  was 
made  professor  emeritus.  He  made  his  department  remarkable  for 
the  completeness  of  his  apparatus.  He  was  noted  as  a  disciplinarian 
but  he  had  a  warm  personal  interest  in  all  his  students,  so  that  his 
austerity  was  never  resented.  He  was,  as  Pres.  Raymond  said,  the 
last  of  the  great  teachers  who  under  the  presidency  of  Dr  Knox 
gave  Union  a  national  reputation. 

Henry  Drisler,  who  died  on  Nov.  30  in  New  York,  was  born  on 
Staten  Island  Dec.  2^,  1818,  and  after  graduation  from  Columbia 
in  1839,  acted  as  classical  instructor  in  a  grammar  school.  In  1843 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  became  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  these  languages  in  1845,  professor  of  Latin  in  1857,  and  in 
1867  professor  of  Greek,  succeeding  Dr  Anthon.  During  Pres. 
Barnard's  absence  in  1878,  and  after  his  death  in  1879,  Dr  Drisler 
was  acting  president  of  the  university  till  Seth  Low's  election,  after 
which  he  became  dean  of  the  school  of  arts.  He  retired  in  1894, 
and  the  Drisler  fellowship  in  classical  philology  was  founded  in  his 
honor.  He  collaborated  with  Dr  Anthon  in  preparing  various  text- 
books^ and  prepared  an  enlarged  edition  of  Yonge's  English-Greek 
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Icxicoft.  In  1878  he  edited  a  series  of  classical  commentaries.  He 
assisted  in  the  compilation  of  Johnson's  encyclopaedia,  and  was  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 
dictionary,  which  was  published  in  1883.  He  was  the  general  editor 
of  Harper's  classics.  He  was  the  perpetual  president  of  the 
Greek  club,  which  he  founded,  and  in  which  he  used  to  meet  on 
alternate  Friday  evenings  gentlemen  of  like  tastes,  and  read  from 
some  Greek  author,  and  discuss  the  text  in  its  philologic,  historic 
and  other  bearings.  As  has  been  well  said,  his  frank  and  genial 
presence  was  the  expression  of  a  soul  filled  with  kindness  and  help- 
fulness to  the  whole  human  race. 

Alfred  university  has  met  during  the  year  with  a  triple  loss. 
Martha  Burdick  Saunders,  who  died  Jan.  25,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  April  13,  1843.  She  spent  a  short  time  in  Alfred 
academy  and  then  accompanied  her  parents  to  Jaffa,  the  seaport  of 
Jerusalem,  where  she  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  for  linguistic 
study  under  a  private  tutor.  She  gave  her  attention  specially  to 
French,  German  and  Arabic.  She  studied  there  about  six  years, 
when  she  returned  to  this  country  and  entered  the  Seward  institute 
at  Florida,  N.  Y.  Later  she  spent  three  years  in  study  in  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  enjoying  many  privileges  of  Yale  college.  She  was  there 
graduated  from  Miss  Brace's  ladies  seminary  of  that  city  in  1866. 
After  graduation  she  continued  her  linguistic  studies  under  private 
tuition,  and  was  for  15  years  a  private  teacher  ot  languages  in 
Westerly,  R.  I.  The  year  1893  she  spent  in  study  in  Berlin  and 
Paris.  She  was  called  to  the  chair  of  modern  languages  in  Alfred 
university,  and  entered  upon  her  duties  in  connection  therewith  at 
the  beginning  of  the  college  year  in  September  1894.  Miss  Saun- 
ders showed  marked  ability  as  a  teacher  and  inspired  her  students 
to  thorough  and  earnest  work.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
students  and  the  faculty  of  Alfred  university,  as  well  as  by  relatives 
and  friends,  all  of  whom  admired  her,  not  only  for  scholastic  attain- 
ments but  also  for  her  cultured  and  refined  Christian  character. 

On  March  i,  Prof.  William  A.  Rogers,  of  Colby  university,  who 
was  to  have  occupied  the  chair  of  physics  next  September,  died  at 
Waterville.  He  had  given  to  the  university  apparatus  valued  at 
nearly  $12000. 
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On  May  9,  Henry  Clarke  Coon^  professor  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try, died  at  Alfred  university.  He  was  born  at  West  Edmeston, 
Otsego  county^  N.  Y.^  Jan.  28,  1828.  He  began  his  education  at 
DeRuyter  institute^  DeRuyter,  N.  Y.,  and  was  for  several  years  a 
teacher  in  schools  of  academic  grade.  He  was  graduated  from 
Alfred  university  with  the  degree  bachelor  of  arts  in  1868.  For 
three  years  after  his  graduation  he  taught  in  DeRuyter.  Since  1872 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  physics  and  chemistry 
in  Alfred  university.  In  1882  he  took  a  graduate  course  in  physics 
in  Cornell  university. 

He  was  a  teacher  of  large  and  successful  experience  and  most 
earnestly  devoted  to  his  chosen  work.  He  was  a  man  most  amiable 
in  disposition,  a  model  citizen,  and  a  Christian  gentleman  of  high 
moral  standing  and  most  exemplary  conduct.  He  is  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  university,  the  church  of  which  for  several  years 
he  had  been  the  senior  deacon,  the  citizens  of  Alfred,  and  a  host  of 
friends  and  former  students. 

On  Dec.  4,  Prof.  James  Matthias  died  at  Keuka  college.  He  was 
bom  at  Centerville,  was  graduated  from  Adelphi  college  in  1893, 
and  had  begun  his  second  year  in  Keuka  college. 

On  May  22,  John  H.  Boynton,  Instructor  in  English  at  Syracuse 
university,  died  after  a  brief  illness  at  his  home  in  Woodstock,  Vt. 
He  was  a  graduate  and  postgraduate  of  Harvard  university,  and 
instructor  there  in  the  year  1894-95.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  in  1896-97,  and  was  appointed  instructor  in  Enghsh  in  Syra- 
cuse university. 

Of  former  professors,  Henry  Allyn  Frink,  professor  of  logic, 
rhetoric  and  elocution  in  Amherst  college,  who  died  March  25,  was 
bom  in  Amherst^  fitted  for  college  at  Binghamton^  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Hamilton  in  1870  as  valedictorian.  After  teaching  in  the 
Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn  he  came  back  as  professor  to  his 
alma  mater;  but  in  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  logic,  rhetoric 
and  public  speaking  in  Amherst  college.  He  was  joint  author  of  a 
work  on  rhetoric,  and  his  New  century  speaker  was  published  soon 
after  his  death. 

Among  college  benefactors,  the  death  should  be  noted  on  Sep. 
18,  of  Henry  W.  Sage,  who  gave  to  Cornell  university  altogether 
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some  two  millions,  and  on  Dec.  13^  of  Charles  Butler,  for  more  than 
60  years  an  active  member  of  the  council  of  New  York  university, 
to  which  he  gave  $100^000.  He  helped  found  the  Union  theological 
seminary  in  1835^  and  made  to  it  several  gifts,  among  them  of 
$100,000  to  found  the  Edward  Robinson  chair  of  biblical  theology. 

Among  principals  of  academic  institutions  the  only  death  was 
that  on  Dec.  28,  of  William  E.  Bunten,  a  constant  attendant  and 
a  frequent  speaker  at  this  convocation. 

He  was  born  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1833,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  college  in  i860.  He  was  captain  in  the  14th 
regiment  of  New  Hampshire  volunteers  from  October  1862  to  Sep- 
tember 1863,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  quartermaster-general's  office 
at  Washington  in  December  1863.  He  married  Ellen  M.  Shackford 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  12,  1862,  and  leaves  three  children,  of  whom 
the  son,  Walter,  was  principal  of  two  regents  schools  before  he  took 
his  present  business  position.  The  Kingston  Express  says  that  his 
character  was  as  rock-ribbed  as  New  Hampshire's  granite  hills, 
and  that  he  taught  his  children  what  would  fit  and  prepare  them  for 
what  is  beyond  schooldays. 

Of  former  principals  our  greatest  loss  and  that  of  the  state  and 
nation  is  that  of  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  principal  of  the  Oswego  nor- 
mal school. 

He  was  born  in  Perry  Center  in  1823,  and  at  21  entered  Hamilton 
college.  Through  ill  health  he  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  junior  year.  He  went  to  Oswego  first  in  the  nursery  business, 
which  proved  a  failure.  While  waiting  for  some  other  opening  he 
studied  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  persuaded  some  influential 
friends  to  join  him  in  forming  a  society  to  give  a  home  to  orphans 
and  a  free  school  to  the  poorer  children.  He  had  completed  ar- 
rangements to  enter  the  theological  seminary  at  Auburn,  but  the 
managers  of  this  society  induced  him  to  become  teacher  of  the 
school,  and  in  1848  he  began  teaching  at  $300,  with  120  wild 
Irish  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  from  5  to  21.  Their  love  for  him 
held  them  in  order  and  kept  them  at  their  work.  The  next  year  he 
began  a  private  school,  and  in  1851  be  became  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Syracuse.     After  two  years  the  free  school  people  in 
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Oswego  called  him  back  as  clerk  of  the  board  of  education^  and 
from  1853  to  his  death  his  work  was  in  that  city. 

While  visiting  Toronto  he  saw  in  the  museum  appliances  em- 
ployed in  the  Home  and  colonial  training  school  of  London,  and 
he  began  to  accumulate  for  his  own  children  colored  balls  and  cards, 
pictures  of  animals,  building  blocks,  samples  of  grain,  etc.  In  1859 
object  lessons  were  introduced  in  Oswego  in  detailed  plan.  He  felt 
that  he  must  have  a  teacher  from  the  Home  and  colonial  school, 
and  persuaded  some  of  the  teachers  to  give  up  half  their  salaries 
for  the  year  to  secure  such  a  teacher.  The  movement  was  opposed 
in  both  the  state  and  national  associations,  but  a  committee  of  the 
latter  reported  in  1865  so  favorably  that  since  then  the  Oswego 
merthods  have  been  widely  accepted.  In  1867  he  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  pedagogic  department  in  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  also  to  become  principal  of  the  Albany  normal.  He 
declined  both  offers  on  the  ground  that  he  was  more  needed  at 
Oswego  than  elsewhere.  The  city  training  school  became  the  sec- 
ond state  normal  school,  and  in  1869  he  resigned  his  place  as  super- 
intendent of  city  schools  to  become  its  principal. 

In  1872  an  attempt  was  made  to  discontinue  object-teaching  in 
the  city  schools.  It  was  for  a  time  successful.  The  text-books 
were  substituted  for  oral  lessons,  and  even  the  high  school  itself 
was  abolished.  After  a  long  struggle  his  principles  were  once  more 
followed,  but  in  1879  ^^  ^^^^  that  he  had  worked  too  hard  and  that 
he  must  resign  his  place  as  principal.  The  normal  board  however, 
refused  to  accept  more  than  a  temporary  resignation,  and  continued 
his  salary,  his  teachers  dividing  his  work  among  themselves.  For 
a  time  he  devoted  himself  to  his  orchard,  his  hens  and  his  bees, 
but  in  1881  he  returned  to  his  place.  What  he  has  accomplished  for 
Oswego,  for  the  normal  school,  for  New  York,  and  for  education 
generally,  this  generation  can  not  estimate;  yet  the  man  was  greater 
than  his  work.  Tlie  influence  of  his  example  and  of  his  character 
is  priceless.  He  died  on  August  26  at  his  home,  as  one  prepared 
like  him  to  die  might  wish  to,  peacefully  and  with  almost  no  premo- 
nition. His  last  days  remind  one  of  the  celebrated  anecdote  in 
r^^d  to  Wesley.     Someone  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  be 
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knew  he  must  die  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  to  which  he  replied 
in  substance:  *I  would  preach  this  morning  at  Oxford,  ride  to 
Abington  and  conduct  the  Sunday  school  there,  ride  to  Wallingford 
for  afternoon  services  at  three  o'clock,  and  wake  up  at  four  o'clock 
in  glory/ 

No  New  York  teacher  was  ever  more  universally  loved  than  Dr 
Sheldon.  There  was  in  his  character  a  modesty,  an  unselfishness, 
a  readiness  to  do  for  others,  and  perhaps  above  all  these  a  simplicity 
and  a  confidence  in  others  that  called  out  what  is  best  in  all  witli 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  could  take  strong  ground  as  an 
advocate  or  as  an  opponent  of  measures,  but  all  men  were  brothers 
to  him.  There  is  hardly  a  county  in  the  United  States  where  some- 
thing of  his  sweetness  and  light  has  not  permeated  through  his 
graduates. 

On  Oct.  9,  Joseph  W.  Taylor  died  in  St  Albans,  Vt.  He  was 
principal  of  Plattsburg  academy  from  1857-60,  and  had  been  an 
associate  teacher  of  his  brother,  who  was  principal  from  1846-56. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  came  to 
Plattsburg  in  1847. 

On  March  2,  William  L.  Fitzgibbons  died  in  Brooklyn,  aged  43, 
after  an  illness  of  only  five  days.  He  was  born  in  Waddington,  and 
was  graduated  from  St  Lawrence  university  in  1882,  not  only  stand- 
ing high  in  his  classes^  but  being  the  finest  athlete.  He  was  tutor 
in  college  for  a  time,  and  taught  in  Waddington  and  Massena.  He 
went  to  Brooklyn  in  1888^  in  charge  of  the  graduating  class  of  no. 
19.  He  soon  after  became  principal  of  Intermediate  school  no.  63, 
and  later  of  Girls  school  no.  23. 

On  June  8,  in  Chicago,  Julius  Sprague  Grinnell,  dropped  dead  in 
the  Illinois  trust  and  savings  bank.  He  was  born  in  Massena  in 
1842,  and  was  graduated  from  Middlebury  college  in  1866.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Ogdensburg  institute  during  the  year  1867-68,  but 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  went  to  Chicago,  where  as  prosecuting 
attorney  he  secured  the  conviction  of  the  anarchists  of  the  Hay- 
market  riots.  His  life  was  threatened  but  he  showed  no  sign  of 
flinching^  and  was  elected  upon  a  union  ticket  as  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  of  Cook  county. 
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Of  former  academic  assistants,  Ida  L.  Griffin  Keating,  who  died 
Dec.  II,  was  born  at  Henderson,  July  9,  1856,  and  educated  at 
Mexico  academy.  She  began  teaching  at  17,  and  was  g^duated 
from  the  Oswego  normal  in  1880,  after  which  she  taught  at  Phoenix, 
Marcellus,  Greenport,  and  in  the  union  school  in  Mexico.  In  the 
fall  of  1887  she  was  elected  school  commissioner  in  the  third  district 
of  Oswego  county,  being  the  first  woman  ever  elected  to  that  office. 
She  served  the  full  term  with  great  acceptance.  On  Nov.  25,  1891, 
she  married  Daniel  Keatmg,  then  school  commissioner  in  Madison 
county.  She  was  the  author  of  Topical  geography  with  methods,  a 
book  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  has  been  used 
successfully  all  over  the  country. 

Mary  Morgan,  who  died  Dec.  28,  was  the  first  lady  teacher  ap- 
pointed in  the  Albany  high  school  upon  its  organization  in  1868. 
She  was  a  woman  of  noble  character,  thorough  education,  rare  cul- 
ture, and  great  versatility,  and  had  few  equals  in  her  special  depart- 
ments. Perhaps  no  teacher  connected  with  the  high  school  con- 
tributed more  than  she  to  its  success  in  the  years  when  it  had  few 
friends  and  many  opponents ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
fully  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  her  death. 

Frances  Willard,  in  whose  death  the  countri^  lost  its  most  dis- 
ting^shed  and  one  of  its  most  lovable  women,  was  a  former  New 
York  teacher.  ' 

She  was  born  at  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  Sep.  28,  1839.  When 
she  was  two  years  old  her  father  and  mother  moved  to  Ohio  to 
attend  Oberlin  college,  and  remained  there  till  1846,  when  they 
went  to  Wisconsin,  where  her  father  was  in  1849  ^  member  of  the 
legislature.  At  17  she  was  sent  to  the  Milwaukee  female  college, 
but  stayed  only  part  of  a  year,  going  the  next  year  to  Evanston, 
where  she  was  graduated  in  1859.  Till  1874  she  was  most  of  the 
time  a  teacher,  her  last  engagements  being  in  the  Genesee  Wesleyan 
seminary  at  Lima,  as  president  of  the  Emerson  college  for  ladies, 
as  dean  of  the  woman's  college  of  the  Northwestern  university,  and 
as  professor  of  esthetics  in  the  latter.  When  she  finally  relinquished 
teaching  she  had  under  consideration  an  offer  of  $2400  a  year  from 
Dr  Van  Norman's  private  school  in  New  York  city. 
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On  the  same  day  she  was  invited  to  become  president  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  temperance  union,  then  started  in  Chicago  in 
June,  1874,  and  she  accepted.  In  1879  she  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.^  and  had  since  been  reelected  every 
year.  In  1887  she  was  elected  president  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U., 
which  she  had  held  since  that  time.  She  was  always  much  interested 
in  the  White  Cross  movement,  and  made  that  the  subject  of  her 
address  before  the  National  educational  association.  In  1886  she 
accepted  the  leadership  of  this  movement  in  her  own  union,  which 
obtained  through  her  influence  enactments  in  12  states  for  the 
protection  of  women.  In  1888  she  was  made  president  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  International  council  of  women,  and  of  the 
World's  Christian  temperance  union,  which  she  had  founded  five 
years  before.  In  1895  she  presided  over  the  Intema/tional  temper- 
ance convention  in  London. 

She  had  suffered  for  years  with  anemia,  and  her  death  was 
brought  on  by  an  attack  of  la  grippe.  The  burial  was  at  Evanston, 
111.,  but  en  route  the  body  lay  in  state  for  a  short  time  in  Church- 
ville,  N  Y. 

David  Simons  Kellicott,  who  died  April  13,  in  Columbus,  was 
bom  Jan.  28,  1842,  at  Hastings  Center,  N.  Y.,  was  graduated  from 
Syracuse  university  in  1869,  taught  in  Mexico  academy  for  a  year, 
and  in  Keystone  normal  school.  Pa.,  the  next  year.  In  1871  he 
became  teacher  of  science  in  the  Buffalo  normal,  where  he  remained 
till  he  went  to  Columbus  as  professor  of  zoology  and  entomology 
in  the  Ohio  State  university.  He  was  widely  known  as  an  author 
in  his  special  subjects. 
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OFFICERS  OF  CONVOCATION 

The  officers  of  the  University,  ex  officio 

Anson  Judd  Upson,  Chancellor 

William  Croswell  Doane,  Vice-Chancellor 

Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary 

Convocation£council,  1898 

1898  Prin.  W.  D.  Graves,  Delhi  academy 

1899  Dean  Albert  Leonard,  Syracuse  university 

1900  Bro.  Justin,  Manhattan  college 

1901  Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Cornell  university 

1902  Sup't  John  Kennedy,  Batavia         ' 


CONVOCATION  ORDINANCES 

From  revised  University  ordinances 

26  Object.  Its  object  shall  be  by  addresses,  papers,  discussions 
and  resolutions  to  ascertain  and  formulate  educational  opinion;  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  experience  may  suggest;  and  by  the 
cooperation  of  all  University  institutions  to  advance  higher  educa- 
tional interests. 

27  Membership.     Convocation  shall  include  as  members: 

a)  The  regents  and  all  officers  of  any  University  department. 

b)  All  trustees^  instructors  and  other  officers  of  institutions  in  the 
University. 

c)  Officers  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  of  the  normal 
schools,  of  the  state  associations  of  teachers,  superintendents,  school 
commissioners  and  school  boards. 

d)  Others  elected  by  the  regents  or  by  convocation  council. 

28  Officers.  The  University  officers  shall  be  the  permanent 
officers  of  convocation. 
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CONVOCATION  RULES      ■ 

Bstabllslied   by  oonvooAtlon   council 

1  Unless  previous  notice  to  the  contrary  be  given^  all  persons 
engaged  to  present  papers  must  be  in  readiness  at  the  time  assigned, 
in  default  of  which  all  remaining  papers  will  be  entitled  to  prece- 
dence. 

2  In  case  of  inability  to  be  present,  immediate  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  secretary,  to  whom  the  paper  may  be  forwarded  for  use 
of  convocation. 

3  The  author  of  each  paper  should  furnish,  in  advance^  a  brief 
abstract  for  newspaper  reports. 

4  All  papers  read  before  convocation  belong  to  its  proceedings 
and  are  to  be  handed  to  the  secretary. 

5  Papers  for  full  reading  of  which  there  may  not  be  time,  may 
by  permission  of  the  council  be  read  by  title  and  published  in  the 
proceedings. 


ATTENDANTS 

AT 

36tli  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Under  names  of  institutions  those  not  specially  designated  are  teachers  and  instructors. 


Regents^of  the  University 

I  Anson  Judd  Upson  (Hamilton),  chancellor;  2  Orris  H.  Warren  (Ober- 
lin);  3  William  H.  Watson  (Brown);  4  Daniel  Beach  (Alfred);  5  T.  Guil- 
ford Smith  (Rensselaer  polytechnic) ;  6  Sylvester  Malone  (St  John's,  Ford- 
ham);  7  Charles  R.  Skinner;  8  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  (Yale). 

State  boards  of  examiners 

ICedicaL    9  William  Warren  Potter,  M.  D.,  president  state  medical  hoard. 

University  departments 

Administrative  department.  10  Melvil  Dewey  (Amherst),  secretary; 
II  May  Seymour  (Smith),  secretary s  assistant;  12  Henry  I.  Knickerbocker, 
head  clerk;  13  Frank  T.  Boland,  head  stenographer;  14  Harriett  B.  Kennedy, 
bookkeeper;  15  Alice  C.  McCormack,  report  clerk;  16  Elizabeth  G.  Fealey, 
charter  clerk;  17  Martha  L.  Phelps,  18  Grace  D.  Allen,  clerks;  19  Eleanor 
Jennings,  sub-printing  clerk;  20  Agnes  E.  Flinn,  junior  clerk;  21  Edward  R. 
Evans,  engrosser;  22  E.  Martile  Comstock,  secretar^s  clerk;  23  Lyman  H. 
Hurd,  page. 

Inspection  division.  24  Charles  F.  Wheelock  (Cornell),  head  inspector; 
25  Charles  N.  Cobb  (Syracuse),  26  Arthur  G.  Clement  (Rochester),  27 
Charles  Davidson  (Yale),  28  Eugene  W.  Lyttle  (Hamilton),  29  S.  D wight 
Arms  (Hamilton),  inspectors. 

Examination  department.  30  James  Russell  Parsons  jr  (Trinity), 
director;  31  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild  (Mt  Holyoke),  vice-director  Library 
school  and  examiner  in  library  science;  32  I.  O.  Crissy,  33  Henry  L.  'faylor 
(Syracuse),  assistants;  34  Joseph  W.  Ellis  (Wesleyan),  35  Edward  S.  Frisbee 
(Amherst),  36  Frederick  P.  Kidder  (Harvard),  37  Annie  T.  Keyser,  38  Sara 
Elizabeth  Stewart  (Wellesley),  39  Ella  L.  Richardson,  40  Alice  H.  Hall 
(N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  41  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick  (Cornell), 42  Eugenia  Rad- 
ford (University  of  Chicago),  examiners;  43  Adelaide  E.  Turner,  engrosser; 
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44  Frank  J.  Kniskern,  clerk;  45  Marcia  M.  Vander  Veer,  junior  clerk;  46 
W.  L.  Weeden  (Hamilton),  47  Robert  K.  Shaw  (Harvard),  4^  George  H. 
Quay  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  49  Elizabeth  Young,  50  Laura  M.  Secor, 
51  Katherine  Hulst  (Syracuse),  52  Elizabeth  Christian  (Cornell),  53  Grace  A. 
Jones  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  examiners  (partial  time). 

Extension  department,  including  Public  libraries  division.  54  William 
R.  Eastman  (Yale),  library  inspector;  55  Myrtilla  Avery  (Wellesley),  direc- 
tor's assistant;  56  Martha  T.  Wheeler,  annotator;  S7  Mary  Ellis,  indexer;  58 
Anna  L.  Morse  (Smith),  assistant;  59  Nellie  S.  Mesick,  60  Madge  O'Brien, 
junior  clerks;  61  Gerald  Griffin,  page. 

State  library.  62  George  R.  Howell  (Yale),  archivist;  63  D.  V.  R. 
Johnston  (Hobart),  reference  librarian;  64  Mary  L  Sutliff  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college),  cataloguer;  65  Charles  A.  Flagg  (Bowdoin),  66  James  I.  Wyer  jr, 
assistants;  67  George  T.  Waterman,  shelf  clerk;  68  Oscar  F:  R.  Treder  (St 
Stephen's),  loan  clerk;  69  Herbert  B.  Spear,  page. 

Law  division.    70  Stephen  B.  Griswold,  law  librarian. 

State  museum.  Administrative  division,  yi  F:  J.  H.  Merrill  (Columbia), 
director;  72  Joseph  Morje,  page. 

Research  division.  73  E.  P.  Felt  (Boston  and  Cornell),  acting  state  ento- 
mologist; 74  M.  Irene  Bull,  junior  clerk;  75  James  Hall  (Rensselaer  poly- 
technic) state  geologist;  76  John  M.  Clarke,  (Amherst),  ass't  state  geologist. 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  THB   UNIVBRSITY 

Colleges  for  men 

Columbia  university,  yy  Dean  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (Columbia); 
78  Prof.  J.  McK.  Cattell  (Lafayette). 

Union  college.    79  Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.   Raymond   (Union);  80  Prof. 
Sidney  G.  Ashmore  (Columbia);  81  Prof.  Perkins. 
Hamilton  college.    82  Prof.  W.  R.  Terrett  (Williams). 
New  York  university.    83  Prof.  Lawrence  A.  McLouth  (Michigan). 

Colgate  university.  84  Prof.  W.  H.  Crawshaw  (Colgate);  85  Prof. 
Robert  W.  Moore  (Michigan). 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  86  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Compton  (College 
of  the  City  of  New  York);  87  Prof.  Lewis  F.  Mott  (Columbia);  88  Prof. 
Charles  G.  Herbermann  (College  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  N.  Y.). 

St  Stephen's  college.    89  Prof.  W.  George  W.  Anthony  (St  Stephen's). 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier.  90  Vice-Pres.  James  P.  Fagan  (St  John's 
Fordham). 

Manhattan  college.  91  Brother  Baldwin  (Wesleyan,  Lima);  92  Brother 
Chrysostom  (Manhattan);  93  Brother  Potamian  (London  university, 
England). 
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St  John's  college,  Brooklyn.    94  Rev.  M.J.  Rosa  (Upper  Canada  college). 
Ganisius  college.    95  Prof.  F.  Heiermann. 

Niagara  university.  96  Prof.  E.  L.  Carey  (Niagara);  97  Luke  A.  Grace 
(St  Vincent's  sem.,  Germantown,  Pa.),  secretary. 

St  Francis  college,  Brooklyn.  98  Brother  Fidelis,  rector;  99  Brother 
Paul,  vice-rector  and  secretary. 

Colleges  for  women 

Vassar  college.  100  Pres.  James  M.  Taylor  (Rochester);  loi  Prof. 
Le  Roy  C.  Cooley  (Union) ;  102  Prof.  F.  C.  French  (Brown  and  Cornell) ; 
103  Prof.  Charles  W.  Moulton  (Johns  Hopkins). 

Wells  college.     104  Prof.  Margaret  F.  Washburn  (Vassar  and  Cornell). 

Colleges  for  men  and  women 

Alfred  university.  105  Pres.  Boothe  C.  Davis  (Alfred  and  Yale);  106 
Prof.  Frank  G.  Bates  (Cornell  and  Columbia) ;  107  Prof.  Alpheus  B.  Kenyon 
(Alfred);  108  Prof.  Edward  M.  Tomlinson  (Bucknell). 

Cornell  university.  109  Dean  H.  S.  White  (Harvard);  no  Prof.  Charles 
De  Garmo  (Halle);  in  Prof.  J.  M.  Hart  (Princeton  and  Gottingen). 

Syracuse  university.  112  Dean  Albert  Leonard  (Ohio);  113  Prof. 
Charles  W.  Cabeen  (Wisconsin  and  Harvard);  114  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Jena);  115  Prof.  John  Van  Duyn  (Princeton  and 
Kentucky  sch.  of  medicine);  116  Prof.  William  G.  Ward  (Ohio  Wesleyan). 

Schools  of  law 

Union  university,  Albany  law  school.  117  Dean  J.  Newton  Fiero 
(Union). 

Schools  of  medicine 

Union  university,  Albany  medical  college.  118  Willis  G.  Tucker,  regis- 
trar; 119  Prof.  S.  R.  Morrow  (Yale  and  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
New  York). 

Neiw  York  medical  college  and  hospital  for  women.  120  Pres.  H.  M. 
Dearborn  (Bowdoin). 

Schools  of  pharmacy 

Brooklyn  college  of  pharmacy.     121  Dean  E.  H.  Bartley  (Cornell). 

Schools  of  dentistry 

Hew  York  college  of  dentistry.     122  Dean  Faneuil  D.  Weisse. 
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Schools  of  pedagogy 

Teachers  college.  123  Dean  James  E.  Russell  (Cornell  and  Leipzig); 
124  Prof.  Franklin  T.  Baker;  125  Prof.  Helen  Rinne  (Teachers  college). 

Ifonnal  college,  New  York.  126  Pres.  Thomas  Hunter;  127  Prof.  I. 
Keller  (Berlin). 

New  York  state  normal  college.  128  Pres.  William  J.  Milne  (Rochester); 
129  Prof.  A.  N.  Husted  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  130  Kate  Stoneman 
(N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  131  Mary  A.  McClelland  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college) ;  132  Prof.  Leonard  W,  Richardson  (Trinity) ;  1331  William  V.  Jones 
(McKendree  and  N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  prin.  of  high  school  dep't. 

University  of  Buffalo,  school  of  pedagogy.  134  Prof.  Herbert  G.  Lord 
(Amherst). 

Business  schools 

Eastman  business  college  Poughkeepsie.  135  Prin.  Clement  C.  Gaines 
(University  of  Virginia). 

Special  schools 

American  college  of  musicians,  New  York.     136  Sec.  W.  B.  Wait. 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  departments 

Albany  academy.  137  Prin.  Henry  P.  Warren  (Yale);  138  Theodore  J. 
Bradley  (Union). 

Albany  female  academy.  139  Augusta  M.  Lyman;  140  Florence  L. 
Ellery  (Wellesley). 

Albany  high  school.  141  Sup't  Charles  W.  Cole  (Hamilton);  142  Prin. 
Oscar  D.  Robinson  (Dartmouth);  143  Vice-Prin.  Charles  A.  Home 
(Harvard);  144  Helen  A.  Cockrane  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  145  Mary  I. 
Davis;  146  Agnes  R.  Davison;  147  J.  H.  Gilbert  (Del.  lit.  inst.);  148  W:  D. 
Goewey  (Wesleyan);  149  Horatio  M.  Pollock  (Union  and  Leipzig);  150 
Austin  Sanford  (Dartmouth);  151  Ellen  Sullivan  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college); 
152  Mary  N.  Zeitler. 

Alexandria  Bay  union  school.     153  Sup't   &  Prin.  Angelo  O.  Tucker. 

Amsterdam  high  school.     154  Sup't  Charles  S.  Davis. 

Balnbridge  high  school.     155  Prin.  F.  W.  Crumb  (Alfred). 

Ballston  Springs  high  school.     156  Prin.  Leland  L.  Landers  (Cornell). 

Batavia  high  school.     157  Sup't  John  Kennedy  (Cornell). 

Bath-on-the-Hudson  union  school.  158  Prin.  William  H.  Good  (N.  Y. 
S.  normal  college  and  Central  university);  159  Emily  Ashton  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Binghamton  high  school.  160  Sup't  R.  H.  Halsey  (Williams) ;  161  Prin. 
S.  G.  Landon  (Wesleyan). 

Bolivar  high  school.  162  Prin.  E.  E.  McDowell  (Geneseo  normal 
school). 
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Buffalo  central  high  school.     163  Matilda  T.  Karnes,  principal  of  boys 
deporfmeni. 
Gambridge  high  school.     164  Prin.  Ernest  £.  Smith  (Amherst). 

CaxiAjoharie  high  school.  165  Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron  (Syracuse); 
166  E.  P.  Abell  (Mt  Holyoke). 

Canandaigroa  high  school.  167  Sup't  J.  C.  Norris,  acting  principal;  168 
Francis  A.  Smith  (Colgate). 

Cascadilla  school,  Ithaca.     169  George  G.  Brewer  (Syracuse). 

Oatskill  free  academy.     170  Sup't  E.  G.  Lantman;  171  Charles  Hale. 

Chateaugay  high  school.     172  Prin.  E.  F.  McKinley  (Cornell). 

Chatham  high  school.     173  Prin.  S.  McK.  Smith  (Cornell). 

Ohrlstian  Brothers  academy,  Albany.  174  Vice-Prin.  Brother  Virgil; 
175  Brother  Aelred  (St  Joseph's  normal  college);  176  Brother  Albert. 

Cobleskill  high  school.     177  Prin.  W.  H.  Ryan  (Illinois  Wesleyan). 

Oo^mans  union  school.     178  Prin.  W.   B.  Carhart  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 
Colgate  academy,  Hamilton.     179  Prin.  F.  L.  Shepardson  (Brown). 
Constableville  union  school.     180  Prin.  W.  Grant  Goodwin  (Cornell). 

Cooperstown  high  school.  181  Prin.  W.  D.  Johnson  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college);  182  Alice  Gates  Bugbee  (Cornell). 

Corinth  high  school.     183  Prin.  A.  M.  Hollister  (Hamilton). 

Comwall-on-Hudson  high  schooL    184  Prin.  G.  H.  Baskerville  (Syra- 
cuse). 
Cortland  union  school.     185  Sup't  F.  E.  Smith  (Hamilton). 

Deposit  high  school.  186  Prin.  George  W.  Pye  (Rochester);  187  Alice 
M.  Jones  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  preceptress. 

De  Buyter  high  school.  188  Jennie  V.  Sheely  (Cortland  normal  school), 
preceptress. 

Dolgeville  high  school.  189  Prin.  James  Eggenberger  (St  Gall,  Switzer- 
land). 

East  Bloomfield  high  school.     190  Prin.  Dwight  B.  Williams  (Colgate). 
Ellenville  high  school.     191  Prin.  John  W.  Chandler. 
Elmira  free  academy.     192  Charles  W.  Evans  (Ohio  Wesleyan). 
Pairflield  seminary.     193   Frank   L.    Warne    (National   law  university), 
assistani  superintendent, 

Fishkill-on-Hudson  union  school.  194  Prin.  Lewis  N.  Crane  (Wes- 
leyan). 

Fishkill  union  school.  195  Prin.  E.  B.  Du  Mond  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 
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Fonda  high,  school.     196  Prin.  Charles  A.  Coons  (Hartwick  seminary). 

Fort  Ann  union  school.     197  Prin.  Amelia  Blasdell. 

Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute.     198  Prin.  Joseph  E.  King  (Wesleyan). 

Fort  Edward  high  school.  199  Prin.  William  S.  Coleman  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Fort  Plain  high  school.  200  Prin.  Russell  H.  Bellows,  (Union  and  N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Franklin  academy,  Malone.  201  Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt  (Rochester);  202 
Nette  Dustin  (Smith);  203  Litz  Dustin  (Smith). 

Fulton  high  school.  204  Prin.  B.  G.  Clapp  (Syracuse) ;  205  Raymond  G. 
Clapp. 

Geneva  high  school.    206  Sup't  &  Prin.  W.  H.  Truesdale  (Rochester). 

Glen  Ck>ve  union  school.    207  Sup't  Frank  Owen  Payne  (Buchtel). 

Glens  Falls  academy.    208  Prin.  Daniel  C.  Farr  (Williams). 

Glens  Falls  high  school.    209  Sup't  Sherman  Williams. 

Gloversville  high  school.  210  Sup't  James  A.  Estee  (Alfred) ;  211  Prin. 
George  Millard  Davison  (Cornell);  212  Harriet  C.  Bugbee  (St  Lawrence). 

Goshen  high  school.    213  Prin.  C.  R.  Stiles  (Yale). 

Hammondsport  high  school.  214  Prin.  M.  C.  Plough  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Haverstraw  high  school.  215  Prin.  L.  O.  Markham  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college).  \ 

Herkimer  high  school.  216  Prin.  A.  J.  Merrell  (Rochester);  217  Mabel 
Carr  Dibble  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Holy  Cross  academic  school,  Albany.  218  Sister  Theobalda,  principal; 
219  Rev.  Joseph  Ottenhues  (Miinster  academy,  Prussia). 

Hoosick  Falls  high  school.    220  Sup't  H.  H.  Snell. 
Homellsville  high  school.    221  Sup't  W.  R.  Prentice  (Alfred). 
Hudson  high  school.    222  Sup't  &  Prin.  F.  J.  Sagendorph  (Rutgers). 
Hudson    Biver    institute,    Claverack.    223    Prin.    Arthur    H.    Flack 
(Boston). 
Ithaca  high  school.    224  Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton;  225  HoUis  £.  Dann. 
Jamesville  union  school.    226  Prin.  G.  T.  Fuggle. 
Johnstown  high  school.    227  Prin.  Alvin  A.  Lewis  (Alfred). 
Jordan  free  academy.    228  Prin.  Arthur  C.  Nute  (Rochester). 

Keuka  institute,  Keuka  college.  229  Prin.  John  Kline  (Oberlin);  230 
Dean  Edward  Cary  Hayes  (Bates  college,  Cobb  divinity  school  and  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago). 

Lansingburg  academy.    231  Prin.  Charles  T.  R.  Smith  (Williams). 
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La  SallA  inBtitute,  Troy.    232  Vice-Prin.  Brother  Arnold  (Manhattan). 

Le  Boy  high  school.    233  Prin.  J.  C.  Benedict  (Geneseo  normal  school). 

LittlBfallB  high  school.  234  Sup't  T.  A.  Caswell;  235  Prin.  C.  H.  War- 
field;  236  Christine  Karslake  (Wellesley),  preceptress, 

Ijockport  high  school.    237  Sup't  Emmet  Belknap. 

Kattaawan  union  school.    238  Prin.  G.  R.  Miller  (Syracuse). 

Kechanicville  high  school.  239  Ass't  Prin.  Margaret  B.  Ackart  (N.Y.S. 
normal  college);  240  Margaret  Z.  Hartnett  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college); 
241  Jennie  Shannon  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Ifiddle  QranTllIe  union  school.  242  Prin.  Leon  J.  Cook  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Ifiddleport  high  school.  243  Prin.  Frederick  R.  Stevens  (Brockport 
normal  school). 

Ifiddletown  high  school.    244  Sup't  James  F.  Tuthill  (Cornell). 

Mohawk  high  school.    245  Prin.  S.  A.  Watson  (Hobart). 
IContgomery  high  school.    246  Prin.  Reuben  Fraser. 
IftoraTla  high  school.    247  Prin.  John  D.  Bigelow  (Hamilton). 
ICumford  union  school.    248  Prin.  Fayette  W.  Van  Zile. 
Munro  collegiate  institute,  Elbridge.    249  T.  K.  Wright,  trustee. 

Xynderse  academy,  Seneca  Falls.     250  Sup't  &  Prin.  Charles  T.  An- 
drews. 
Naples  high  school.    251  Prin,  William  C.  Noll  (Illinois  Wesleyan). 
Newburgh  free  academy.    252  Dora  M.  Townsend. 

K.  Y.  state  school  for  the  blind,  Batavia.    253  Sup't  Gardner  Fuller 
(Wesleyan). 

Niagara  Falls  high  school.    254  Prin.  Thomas  B.  Lovell  (Rochester). 

Northport  union  school.    255  Prin.  Benjamin  J.  Wightman  (Union). 

f 

Korthville  union  school.    256  Prin.  F.  Johnson  (Geneseo  normal  school). 

Hyack  high  school.    257  Prin.  Ira  H.  Lawton. 

Oakwood  seminary,  Union  Springs.    258  Mary  S.  Kimber;  259  Henry  A. 
White  (Haverford,  Pa.  and  Guilford,  N.  C). 

Oneida  high  school.    260  Prin.  Frank  W.  Jennings  (Hamilton). 

Oneonta  high  school.    261  Sup't  W.  C.  Franklin;  262  Prin.  Alfred  W. 
Abrams  (Cornell). 

Oswego  high  school.    263  Prin.  C.  W.  Richards  (Oswego  normal  school). 

Ovid  union  school.    264  Prin.  L.  H.  Clark  jr  (Cornell). 

Owego  free  academy.    265  Prin.  Ezra  J.  Peck  (Williams). 

Oxford  academy  and  union  school.    266  Prin.  R.  H.  Coe  (St  Stephen's). 
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Oyster  Bay  union  school.  267  Prin.  C.  A.  Woodard  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Palatine  Bridge  union  school.  268  Prin.  Charles  Ernst  Keck  (Ham- 
ilton). 

Palmyra  classical  high  school.  269  Prin.  William  J.  Deans  (St  Law- 
rence). 

Penn  Yan  academy.    270  Prin.  Howard  Conant  (Union). 

Ponckhockie  union  school.    271  Prin.  W.  A.  McConnell  (N.  Y.  S.  nor- 
mal college). 
Port  Byron  high  school.    272  Prin.  William  L.  Harris  (Syracuse). 
Port  Henry  high  school.    273  Prin.  P.  F.  Burke  (Middlebury). 
Port  Jervis  high  school.    274  E.  H.  Bugbee  (St  Lawrence). 

Poughkeepeie  high  school.  275  Sup't  E.  S.  Harris  (Union);  276  Prin. 
James  Winne  (Hamilton). 

Pulaski  academy  and  union  school.  277  Charles  M.  Bean  (Cornell), 
principahelect. 

Aensselaer  high  school.  278  Seth  H.  Clark,  trustee;  279  Sup't  R.  W. 
Wickham  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  280  Prin.  Louis  F.  Robins;  281  Hattie 
C.  Bagg  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  282  Minnie  Bates  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Bichfield  Springs  high  school.    283  Prin.  J.  Anthony  Bassett  (Rochester). 
Bdpley  union  school.    284  Prin.  F.  M.  Markham. 

Bouse  Point  union  school.    285  Prin.  L.  R.  Bowdish  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 
Boxbury  union  school.    286  George  M.  Burr  (Oneonta  normal). 
St  John's  academic  school,  Bensselaer.    287  Prin.  John  F.  Glavin. 

St  John's  academy,  Albany.  288  Vice-Prin.  John  T.  Slattery  (Man- 
hattan). 

St  Johnsville  high  school.    289  John  N.  Vedder  (Union). 

St  Joseph's  academic  school.  Brasher  Falls.  290  Sister  M.  de  la  Salle, 
principal, 

Sandy  Hill  high  school.  291  Prin.  Frances  A.  Tefft;  292  Florence  E. 
Dearstyne  (Cornell);  293  Arrietta  Snyder  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  294 
Lucy  F.  Cornell  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college) ;  295  Anna  L.  Ingalls  (Plattsburg 
normal  school);  296  George  A.  Ingalls  (Wesleyan). 

Saratoga  Springs  high  school.  297  Sup't  Thomas  R.  Kneil  (Wesleyan) ; 
298  Prin.  Walter  S.  Knowlson  (Hamilton). 

Saugertiee  high  school.    299  Prin.  Fred  N.  Moulton  (Union).  ^fi 

Savannah  high  school.    300  Prin.  H.  N.  Tolman  (Griffith  institute). 

Schaghticoke  union  school.    301  Prin.  C.  W.  Dunn  (St  Lawrence). 
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Sch^piActady  union  classical  institute.    30a  Prin.  Arthur  Marvin  (Yale). 
Sqboluurie  union  school.    303  Prin.  Solomon  Sias  (Wesleyan  and  Vcr- 
m9at). 

Sharon  Springs  union  schooL  304  Prin.  Howard  J.  Jump  (Oneonta 
normal  school). 

Sherman  collegiate  institute,  Moriah.    305  Lillian  Edwards  (Brockport 
normal  school). 
Solvay  high  school.    306  Sup't  C.  O.  Richards. 
South  Side  high  school,  Bockville  Center.    307  Prin.  Elmer  S.  Redman. 

Staten  Island  academy.  New  Brighton.  308  Marion  Canfield  (Welles- 
ley),  librarian  and  registrar. 

Stillwater  union  school.  309  Prin.  Willis  U.  Hinman  (Brockport  nor- 
mal school). 

Temple  Qrove  seminary,  Saratoga  Springs.  310  Prin.  Charles  F.  Dowd 
(Yale). 

Tonawanda  high  school.    311  Prin.  W.  T.  Palmer  (Michigan). 

Troy  academy.    312  Prin.  F.  C.  Barnes  (Williams). 

Troy  high  schooL  313  Prin.  M.  H.  Walrath  (Syracuse);  314  Jesse  P. 
Worden  (Williams). 

TTlster  free  academy,  Bondout.    315  Prin.  John  E.  Shull  (Lafayette). 

XJtica  free  academy.    3116  Prin.  A.  L.  Goodrich  (Harvard). 
Valatie  union  school.    317  Prin.  Winthrop  L.  Millias  (Colgate). 
Valley  Fftlls  union  schooL    318  Prin.  George  S.  Ellis  (Brown). 
Victor  high  schooL    319  Prin.  A.  T.  Rinker  (Rochester). 
Warwick  instituta    320  L.  W.  HofiFman  (Ohio). 

Waterford  high  school.  321  Sup't  Alexander  Falconer;  322  Prin.  Mattie 
J.  Cook;  303  Ella  P.  Hiller;  324  Anna  R.  Mooney. 

Waterloo  high  school.  325  Prin.  Thomas  C.  Wilber  (Rochester);  326 
Robert  K.  Toaz  (Rochester). 

Watkins  high  schooL    327  Prin.  S.  S.  Johnson. 

Waverly  high  school.    328  Sup't  &  Prin.  P.  M.  Hull  (Hamilton). 

West  Hebron  union  school.    329  Prin.  George  E.  Baldwin. 

White  Plains  union  school.  330  Prin.  G.  H.  McNair  (New  York  uni- 
versity). 

Whitesboro  union  school.  331  Charles  V.  Bookhout  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college),  principal-elect. 

Williamson  union  schooL    332  Prin.  Nellie  A.  Burr  (Cornell). 

WilUamsTllle  union  schooL  333  Prin.  D.  B.  Albert  (Brockport  normal 
school). 
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WUson  high  schooL    334  Prin.  C.  C.  Scheck. 

Windsor  union  school.    335  Prin.  Charles  W.  Vandegrift  (Wooster). 

Tates  high  school,  Chittenango.  336  Prin.  William  M.  Fort  (Illinois 
Wesleyan). 

Yonkers  high  school.  337  Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker  (New  York  uni- 
versity). 

Libraries 

GrosTenor  public  libraxy,  Buffalo.    338  E.  P.  Van  Duzee,  manager. 

INSTITUTIONS    OUTSIDB    THBS    UNIYBRSITT 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

flSup't  Charles  R.  Skinner;  339  A.  S.  Downing  (Pennsylvania  college, 
Gettysburg),  supervisor  of  training  schools  and  classes;  340  L.  O.  Wiswell, 
librarian;  341  Albert  S.  Bickmore  (Dartmouth),  lecturer;  342  Thomas  E. 
Finegan  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  examination  clerk;  343  Hiram  C.  Case, 
statistical  clerk;  344  D.  L.  Bardwell  (Amherst),  345  Percy  I.  Bugbee  (St 
Lawrence),  346  Welland  Hendrick  (Colgate),  institute  conductors;  347  W.  E. 
Stearns  (Rochester) ,  348  Willis  D.  Graves,  inspectors;  349  J.  H.  Mann,  350 
Albert  C.  Hill  (Colgate),  examiners;  351  A.  M.  Wright  (Hamilton),  com^ 
pulsory  education  officer. 

Universities  and  colleges 

Lake  Forest  university.    352  Pres.  James  E.  K.  McClure  (Yale). 
Ottawa  university.    353  Prof.  E.  C.  Harmon  (Colgate). 
University  of  Arizona.    354  Prof.  F.  Yale  Adams  (St  Lawrence). 
University  of  Illinois.    355  Pres.  A.  S.  Draper. 
University  of  Virginia.    356  Prof.  Albert  H.  Tuttle. 
Yale  university.    357  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook. 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  departments 

Akron  high  school,  Ohio.     358  Prin.  J.  L.  Meriam  (Oberlin). 
Colby  academy,  New  London.    359  Lilian  O.  Sprague. 
East  Orange  high  school.    360  Prin.  Lincoln  E.  Rowley  (Syracuse). 
Fairfield  high  school,  Iowa.     361  Flora  B.  Bradley  (Parsons  college). 
New  Castle  high  school,   Delaware.    362  Ass't   Prin.  Jennie  V.    Cole 
(Cortland  normal  school). 
Voorheesville  school.    363  Kate  L.  Wands. 
Westminster  school,  Dobbs  Perry.    364  A.  T.  Seymour  (Cornell). 

n  Se€  Regents  of  the  University,  p.  469. 
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Normal  schools 

Jamaica.    365  Roland  S.  Keyser  (Syracuse). 

Nerw  Paltz.  366  Prin.  Frank  S.  Capen  (Rochester);  367  Jeannette  E. 
Graham  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

TuBkegee  normal  and  industrial  institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.  368  Prin. 
Booker  T.  Washington. 

Westfleld,  Mass.  369  Will  S.  Monroe  (Stanford  also  Jena,  Paris  and 
Leipzig). 

Business  schools 

Binghamton  school  of  business.    370  Prin.  J.  F.  Riley. 

Bryant  and  Stratton  business  college,  Brooklyn.    371  Prin.  C.  Clag- 
hom. 
Dakins'  business  school,  Syracuse.    372  G.  A.  Dakin;  373  J.  A.  Dakin. 
Lockport  business  institute.    374  Prin.  B.  S.  Underhill. 
Long  Island  business  college,  Brooklyn.    375  Prin.  Henry  C.  Wright. 

Packard  business  college.  New  York.  376  Prin.  S.  S.  Packard;  377 
Charles  M.  Miller. 

Bamsdell  school  of  business  and  shorthand,  Middletown.  378  Prin. 
W.  C.  Ramsdcll. 

Bochester  business  institute.    379  A.  S.  O shorn,  associate  principal. 

Sadler's  business  and  shorthand  college,  Baltimore,  Md.  380  Vice- 
Pres.  H.  M.  Rowe. 

The  Henley,  Syracuse.    381  Pres.  B.  J.  Henley. 

Secondary  schools 

Convent  of  Holy  Names.    382  Sister  M.  Odilia;  383  Sister  M.  Fredericka. 
Veltin  school.  New  York.    384  Elizabeth  Raeburn  Hoy  (Vassar). 

Elementary  schools 

Albany  public  schools.  385  Prin.  J.  L.  Bothwell  (Union) ;  386  Frances 
A.  Gilbome;  387  Fanny  Sheridan;  388  Helena  R.  Goines;  389  Mary  E. 
Lyons;  390  Katherine  R.  Tiernan;  391  Ellen  A.  Fealey;  392  Prin.  Thomas 
S.  O'Brien;  393  Kittie  V.  Rankin;  394  Katharine  A.  CuUen  (N.  Y.  S.  nor- 
mal college);  395  Prin.  Earnest  A.  Corbin  (Union);  396  Prin.  George  H. 
Benjamin;  397  Prin.  C.  E.  Franklin. 

Athens.    398  Com'r  Orin  Q.  Flint. 

Best  public  schools.  399  Prin.  Charles  R.  Miller;  400  Mrs  Charles  R. 
Miller. 

Boston  public  school.    401  Jessie  A.  Burr  (Cornell). 

Canajoharie  union  free  school.    402  Mrs  M.  K.  Miller. 
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Olen  Core.    403  Com'r  James  S.  Cooley. 

Elmira  public  schools.    404  Prin.  W.  H.  Benedict  (Hamilton). 

Hogansburg  diocesan  schools.    405  Sup't  Mary  Stanislaus  McGarr. 

Johnstown  public  schools.    406  Kittie  F.  Abbott. 

Lansingburg  public  schools.    407  Sup't  G.  F.  Sawyer  (Amherst). 

New  York  public  schools.    408  Ass*t  Sup*t  Edward  D.  Farrell. 

Bensselaer  public  schools.    409  Elizabeth  S.  Reynolds  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college);  410  Mrs  C.  E.  Marshall. 

Biverhead.    411  ComV  Charles  H.  Howell. 

Taborton  public  schools.    412  William  H.  Wanzer  (Swarthmore). 

Troy  public  schools.    413  Edwin  E.  Ashley  (Hamilton  and  Madison). 

Watervliet  public  schools.    414  Sup't  J.  Edman  Massee  (Hamilton). 

Westport.    415  Com'r  Fred  V.  Lester  (Colgate). 

Libraries 

Worcester  free  public  library.    416  Josephine  T.  Bragg. 

Not  officially  connected  with  educational  institutions 

417  S.  Helen  Andrews,  Albany. 

418  Sister  Apolline. 

419  Arthur  L.  Bailey  (Tufts),  Albany  N.  Y. 

420  Mrs  James  S.  Bailey,  Albany. 

421  C:  W:  Bardeen  (Yale),  editor  School  bulletin,  Syracuse. 

422  Mrs  M.  M.  Bates,  Rensselaer. 

423  Rev.  Walton  W.  Battershall,  Albany. 

424  Louis  W.  Bookheim,  Albany. 

425  P.  N.  Bouton,  Albany. 

426  Edith  M.  Brett  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Albany. 

427  Charles  A.  Brown  jr,  Albany. 

428  J.  E.  Bruce  (Howard),  Albany. 

429  Martha  Burton,  Albany. 
4J0  Sister  Clara,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

431  Sister  Mary  Clare,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

432  Ex- Prin.  Noah  T.  Clarke,  Canandaigua. 

433  Osmyn  P.  Conant  (Dartmouth),  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

434  Harriet  Maxwell  Converse,  New  York. 

435  Grace  11.  Cook  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

436  Anna  Cookingham,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

437  Elizabeth  M.  Cramer,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

438  Arthur  Gray  Cummings  (Harvard  and  N.  Y.   S.   normal  college), 
Andover,  Mass. 

439  E.  L.  Cummings,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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440  Cornelia  H.  Dearborn,  New  York. 

441  L.  S.  Dearborn,  New  York. 

442  Mrs  Peter  A.  Delaney,  Albany. 

443  Sister  Cecilia  Deverex,  Rensselaer. 

444  H.  G.  Dibble,  Bath-on-Hudson. 

445  Elizabeth  Dockstader  (Vassar),  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

446  Ellen  Dockstader  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

447  Ellen  L.  Du  Mond  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

448  George  C.  Earley,  Corinth. 

449  Grace  Eastman  (Wellesley),  Albany. 

450  Mary  E.  Eastwood  (Vassar),  Albany. 

451  Mrs  J.  W.  Ellis,  Albany. 

452  Jesse  A.  Ellsworth  (Middlebury),  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Syracuse. 

453  George  Fen  ton,  American  book  co.  Broadalbin. 

454  Daniel  S.  Flinn,  Albany. 

455  Mrs  E:  S.  Frisbee,  Albany. 

456  Ethel  Garvin  (N.  Y.  S.  library  school),  Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

457  Neil  Gilmour  (Union),  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

458  Mrs  Ida  C.  Good,  Bath-on-Hudson. 

459  Mrs  M.  J.  Gorman,  Albany. 

460  Mrs  E.  B.  Grant,  Albany. 

461  Lulie  A.  Griffin,  Rensselaer. 

462  William  M.  Griffith  (Hamilton),  Albany. 

463  Chief  Hagaahgwish  (Rush  Wilson). 

464  Estelle  Haight,  Albany. 

465  Mrs  Alonzo  Hall,  Albany. 

466  Gertrude  E.  Hall  (Cornell),  Albany. 

467  Nan  C.  Hamlin,  Albany. 

468  Bessie  Hardenburgh,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

469  Mrs  W.  H.  Haskell,  Albany. 

470  Mrs  G.  J.  Hatt,  Albany. 

471  Edna  Herritt,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

472  Thomas  J.  Hickey,  Rochester. 

473  Mrs  A.  C.  Hill,  Albany. 

474  L.  A.  Hinman,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

475  W.  Edward  Hinman  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

476  F.  C.  Hodgdon  (Tufts),  New  York. 

477  Sachem  Hodoehjoah  (Chester  Lay),  U.  S.  interpreter. 

478  Simon  Holroyd,  Albany. 

479  M.  Augusta  Horton,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

480  Edna  Howard  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Mechanicville. 

481  Mrs  Mary  Seymour  Howell,  Albany. 

482  Anita  Hubbell,  Albany. 

483  Katharine  Ingmire,  Albany. 

484  William  H.  Ives,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

485  Mrs  B.  W.  Johnson,  Albany. 
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486  Rev.  Edward  R.  Johnson,  Albany. 

487  Gertrude  E.  Jones  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

488  Mrs  Frederick  P.  Kidder  (Buffalo  normal  school),  Albany. 

489  Gerard  Stafford  King,  Albany. 

490  Mrs  P.  C.  Kingsbury,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

491  Leonard  Kip  (Trinity),  Albany. 

492  Augustus  Klock,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

493  E.  A.  Larkin,  Albany. 

494  Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  Albany. 

495  Mrs  Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  Albany. 

496  Sister  Loretto. 

497  Mrs  E.  F.  McKinley,  Chauteaugay,  N.  Y. 

498  Sylvester  L.  Malone  (Columbia),  Brooklyn. 

499  J'  F'  H.  Mathews  (Wellesley),  New  York. 

500  Frances  Bliss  Merrifield  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Rensselaer. 

501  Mrs  Winifred  E.  Merrill,  Albany. 

502  R.  W.  Moore,  Tarrytown. 

503  Frank  R.  Morris  (Colgate),  Albany. 

504  David  Murray,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

505  Elisabeth  Norton  (University  of  Vermont),  Albany. 

506  John  F.  O'Brien,  Albany. 

507  E.  S.  Packer,  Albany. 

508  Edward  Winslow  Paige,  Schenectady. 

509  Jessie  M.  Palmer,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

510  A.  D.  Perkins  (Cornell),  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Syracuse. 

511  Mrs  H.  M.  Pollock  (Oneonta  normal  school),  Cobleskill. 

512  Albert  J.  Potter  (Michigan),  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Stamford,  Ct 

513  Irene  M.  Raikes,  Buffalo. 

514  Frances  K.  Ray  (Cornell),  Albany. 

515  Frank  A.  Ray,  Albany. 

516  Edith  Read  (Cornell),  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

517  A.   M.   Reed  (Yale),  Albany. 

518  Arthur  W.  Renwick,  Niagara  Falls. 

519  Mrs  Arthur  Renwick,  Niagara  Falls. 

520  Laura  J.  Reynolds,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

521  J.  F.  Rich  (Wesleyan),  Ginn  &  Co.,  Batavia. 

522  James  A.  Roberts  (Bowdoin),  Buffalo. 

523  Mrs  James  A.  Roberts,  Buffalo. 

524  Abertha  Minnie  Romeyn,  Albany. 

525  E.  M.  Sanford  (Syracuse),  Albany. 

526  Alice  Scanlan,  Rensselaer. 

527  Max  Schlesinger,  rabbi  Congregation  Beth-Emeth,  Albany. 

528  W.  L.  Shubert  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Canajoharie. 

529  Marion  A.  Silvernail,  Albany. 

530  Baxter  T.  Smelzer,  Albany. 

531  V.  J.  Smith  (Wcslejran),  Albany. 
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532  Sachem  Soheatona  (Rev.  Thomas  La  Forte). 

533  Jennie  P.  Spenar,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

534  T.  Stoneman,  Albany. 

535  William  M.  Strong  (Colgate),  Albany. 

536  M.  Lilliaii  Templcton,  Albany. 

537  Horace  K.  Turner,  Cleveland,  O. 

538  Mrs  William  Valentine,  Albany. 

539  Mrs  C:  W.  Vandegrift,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

540  Mrs  F.  E.  Walters,  Albany. 

541  K,  N.  Washburn  (Brown),  publisher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

542  Hugh  Williams  (N.  Y.  S.  library  school),  Cleveland,  O. 

543  P.  L.  Windsor  (N.  Y.  S.  library  school),  Evanston,  111. 

544  Frank  Wise,  New  York. 

545  Anna  E.  Wygant,  Albany. 

546  Emma  Wygant,  Albany. 

547  M.  L.  Wylic,  Albany. 
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Abbott,  K.  F.  406 

Abell,  E.  P.  166 

Abrams,  A.  W.,  Ph.  B.  262 

Ackart,  M.  B.  239 

Adams,  F.  Y.,  M.  A.  354 

Aelred,  Brother  175 

Albert,  Brother,  F.  S.  C.  176 

Albert,  D.  B.  355 

Allen,  G..  D.  18 

Andrews,  C:  T.  250 

Andrews,  S.  H..  417 

Anthony,  Rev.  W.  G:  W.,  M.  A.  89 

Apolline,  Sister  418 

Arms,  S.  D.,  M.  A.  29 

Arnold,  Brother,  B.  S.  232 

Ashley,  E.  E.,  M.  A.  413 

Ashmore,    S.    G.,    B.    A.,    M.    A., 

L.  H.  D.  80 
Ashton,  Emily  159 
Avery,  Myrtilla,  B.  A.,  B.  L.  S.  55 

Bagg,  H.  C.  281 
Bailey,  A.  L.  419 
Bailey,  Mrs  J.  S.  420 
Baker,  F.  T.,  M.  A.  124 
Baker,  T:  O.,  Ph.  D.,  Pd.  D.  337 
Baldwin,  Brother,  F.  S.  C.  91 
Baldwin,  G:  E.  329 
Bardeen,  C:  W:,  B.  A.  421 
Bardwell,  D.  L.  344 
Barnes,  F.  C,  M.  A.  312 
Bartley,  E.  H.,  B.  S.,  M.  D.  121 
Baskerville,  G.  H.,  B.  A.  184 
Bassett,  J.  A.,  M.  A.  283 
Bates,  F.  G.  106 
Bates,  Minnie  282 
Bates,  Mrs  M.  M.  422 
Battershall,  Rev.  W.  W.  423 
Beach,  Daniel,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  4 
Bean,  C:  M.,  B.  S.  277 
Belknap,  Emmet,  M.  A.  237 
Bellows,  R.  H.  200 


Benedict,  J.  C.  233 

Benedict,  W.  H.,  M.  A.  404 

Benjamin,  G:   H.  396 

Bickmore,  A.  S.,  Ph.  D.  341 

Bigelow,  J:  D.,  M.  A.  247 

Blasdell,  Amelia  197 

Boland,  F.  T.  13 

Bookheim,  L.  W.  424 

Bookhout,  C:  V.,  Pd.  B.  331 

Bothwell,  J.  L.  385 

Bouton,  P.  N.  424 

Bowdish,  L.  R.  285 

Boynton,  F.  D.,  M.  A.  224 

Bradley,  F.  B.,  B.  S.  361 

Bradley,  T.  J.,  Ph.  G.  138 

Bragg,  J.  T.  416 

Brett,  E.  M.,  Pd.  B.  426 

Brown,  C:  A.,  jr  427 

Brower,  G:  G.  169 

Bruce,  C.  E.  428 

Bugbee,  A.  G.  181 

Bugbee,  E.  H.,  M.  A.  274 

Bugbee,  H.  C,  B.  S.  212 

Bugbee,  P.  I.,  M.  A.  345 

Bull,  M.  Irene  74 

Burke,  P.  F.  273 

Burr,  G:  M.  286 

Burr,  J.  A.,  B.  S.  401 

Burr,  N.  A.,  B.  S.  332 

Burritt,  O.  H.  201 

Burton,  Martha  4129 

Butler,  N.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  ^^ 

Cabeen,  C:  W.,  M.  A.  113 

Canfield,  Marion,  B.  S.  308 

Capen,  F.  S.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  366 

Carhart,  W.  B.  178 

Carey,  E.  L.  96 

Case,  H.  C.  343 

Caswell,  T.  A.  234 

Cattell,  J.  McK.,  Ph.  D.  ;8 

Chandler,  J:  W.  191 
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Christian,  Elizabeth,  B.  S.,  Pd.  B.  52 

Chrysostom,  Brother,  B.  A.  92 

Claghom,  C.  371 

Clapp,  B.  G.  204 

Clapp,  R.  G.  205 

Clara,  Sister  430 

Clare,  Sister  Mary  431 

Clark,  L.  H.,  jr,  B.  A.  264 

Clark,  S.  H.  276 

Clarke,  J:  M.  76 

Clarke,  N.  T.,  Ph.  D.  432 

Clement,  A.  G.,  M.  A.  26 

Cobb,  C:  N.,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  25 

Cockrane,  H..  A.  144 

Coe,  R.  H.,  M.  A.  266 

Cole,  C:  W.,  Ph.  D.  141 

Cole,  J.  V.  362 

Coleman,  W:  S.  199 

Compton,  A.  G.,  M.  A.  86 

Comstock,  E.  M.  22 

Conant,  Howard,  B.  A.  270 

Conant,  O.  P.,  B.  A.  433 

Converse,  H.  M.  434 

Cook,  A.  S.  357 

Cook,  G..  H.,  Pd.  B.  435 

Cook,  L.  J.,  Pd.  B.  242 

Cook,  M.  J.  322 

Cookingham,  Anna  436 

Cooley,  J.  S.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  403 

Cooley,  L.  C,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  loi 

Coons,  C:  A.  196 

Corbin,  E.  A.,  M.  A.  395 

Cornell,  L.  F.  294 

Cramer,  E..  M.  437 

Crane,  L:  N.,  Ph.  B.  194 

Crawshaw,  W.  H.,  M.  A.  84 

Crissy,  I.  O.  32 

Crumb,  F.  W.,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  155 

CuUen,  K.  A.  394 

Cummings,  A.  G.,  B.  A.,  Pd.  B.  438 

Cummings,  E.  L.  439 

Dakih,  G.  A.  2,72 
Dakin,  J.  A.  373 
Dann,  H.  E.  225 


Davidson,  Charles,  27 
Davis,  B.  C,  Ph.  D.  105 
Davis,  C:  S.  154 
Davis,  M..  I.  145 
Davison,  A.  R.  146 
Davison,  G:  M.,  B.  A.  211 
Deans,  W:  J.  269 
Dearborn,  C.  H.  440 
Dearborn,  H.  M.,  M.  D.  120 
Dearborn,  L.  S.  441 
Dearstyne,  F.  E.,  B.  S.  292 
DeGarmo,  Charles,  Ph.  D.  no 
Delaney,  Mrs  P:  A.  442 
de  la  Salle,  Sister  M.  290 
Deverex,  Sister  Cecilia,  443 
Dewey,  Melvil,  M.  A.  10 
Dibble,  H.  G.,  Pd.  B.  444 
Dibble,  M.  C.  217 
Dockstader,  Elizabeth  445 
Dockstader,  Ellen  446 
Dowd,  C:  F.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  310 
Downing,  A.  S.,  M.  A.  339 
Draper,  A.  S.,  LL.  D.  355 
Du  Mond,  E.  B.  195 
Du  Mond,  E.  L.  447 
Dunn,  C.  W.,  B.  A.  301 
Dustin,  Litz,  B.  L.  203 
Dustin,  Nette,  B.  L.  202 

Barley,  G:  C.  448 

Eastman,  Grace,  B.  S.  449 

Eastman,  W:  R.,  M.  A.,  B.  L.  S.  54 

Eastwood,  M..  E.  450 

Edwards,  Lillian  305 

Eggenberger,  James  189 

EHlery,  F.  L.,  B.  A.  140 

Ellis,  G:  S.,  B.  P.  318 

Ellis,  J.  W.,  M.  A.  34 

Ellis,  Mrs  J.  W.  451 

Ellis,  Mary  57 

Ellsworth,  J.  A.,  M.  A.  452 

Estee,  J.  A.,  M.  A.  210 

Evans,  C:  W.,  M.  A.  192 

Evans,  E:  R.  21 
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Vtigtm,  Rev,  J.  P.,  S.  J.  90 
Fairchild,  Mrs  Salome  Cutler,  B. 

s.  31 

Falconer,  Alexander  321 

Farr,  D.  C.  PI1.  D.  208 

Farrell,  E;  D.  408 

Fealcy,  E.  A.  391 

Fealey,  E. .  G.  16 

Felt,  E.  P..  B.  S.,  Sc.  D.  73 

Fenton,  George  453 

Fidelis,  Brother,  OS.  F.  98 

Fiero,  J.  N.  117 

Finegan,  T:  E.,  M.  A.  342 

Fitzpatrick,  M..  R.,  B.  A.  41 

Flack,  A.  H.,  M.  A.  223 

Flagg,  C:  A.,  B.  A.  65 

Flinn,  A.  E.  20 

Flinn,  D.  S.  454 

Flint,  O.  Q.  398 

Fort.  W:  M.  336 

Franklin,  C.  E.,  M.  A.  397 

Franklin,  W.  C,  M.  A.  261 

Fraser    Reuben  246 

Fredericka,  Sister  M.  383 

French,  P.  C,  Ph.  D.  102 

Frisbee,  E:  S„  B.  A..  D.  D.  35 

Frisbee,  Mrs  E:  S.  4S5 

Fuggle.  G.  T.  236 

Fuller,  Gardner,  M.  A.  253 
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Garvin,  Ethel  456 

Gilbert,  J.  H.  14? 

Gilborne,  F.  A.  386 

Gilmour,  Neil  457 

Glavin,  Rev.  J:  F.  287 

Goewey,  W:  D.  14S 

Goines,  H.  R.  388 

Good,  Mrs  I.  C.  458 

Good,  W:  H.,  M.  A..  Pd.  B.  158 

Goodrich,  A.  L.,  B.  A.,  316 

Goodwin,  W.  G„  M.  A.  180 

Gorman,  Mrs  M.  J.  459 

Grace,  I-  A.  97 


Graham,  J.  E.,  Pd,  B.  367 
Grant,  Mrs  E.  B.  460 
Graves,  W.  D.  348 
Griffin.  L.  A.  461 
Griffin,  Gerald  61 
Griffith,  W:  M.,  B,  A,  462 
Griswold,  S.  B.  70 

Hag«&hgwi«h,  Chief  (Rush  Wilson) 
463 

Haight,  Estelle  464 

Hale,  Charles  171 

Hall,  A.  H..  Pd.  B.  40 

Hall,  Mrs  Alonzo  465 

Hall,  G.  E.,  B.  A.,  Pd.  B.  466 

Hall,  James  75 

Halsey.  R.  H.  160 

Hamlin,  N.  C.  467 

Harden  burgh,  Bessie  4^8 

Harmon,  E.  C.  M.  A.,  B.  D.  353 

Harris,  E.  S.  275 

Harris,  W:  L..  B.  A.  272 

Hart,  J.  M.,  M.  A.,  J.  N.  D.  ill 

Hartnett,  M.  Z.  240 

Haskell,  Mrs  W.  H.  469 
;  Hatt,  Mrs  G.  J.  470 
:  Hayes,  E:  C.,  M.  A..  B.  D.  230 

Heiermann,  F.  <>5 
!  Hendrick.  Welland,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  346 
,   Henley,  B.  J,  381 
I  Herbermann,  C:  G.  88 
'  Herron,  S.  P.,  M.  A.  165 
!  Herritt.  Edna  471 
!  Hickey,  T:  J.  473 
I  Hill,  A.  C.  450 
!  Hill.  Mrs  A.  C.  473 

Hiller,  E.  P.  323 
:  Hinman,  L.  A.  *4 

Hinman,  W.  E:  475 

Hinman,  W.  U.  309 

Hodgdon,  F.  C.  B.  A.  476 

Hodoehjoah.  Sachem  (Chester  Lay) 
477 

Hoffman,  L.  W.,  Ph.  M.  320 
.  Hotlister,  A.  M.,  M.  A.  183 
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Holroyd,  Simon  478 
Home,  C:  A.,  B.  A.  143 
Horton,  M.  A.  479 
Howard,  Edna  480 
Howell,  C:  H.  411 
Howell,  G:  R.,  M.  A.  62 
Howell,  M..  S.  481 

Hoy.  K.  R.  384 

Hubbell,  Anita  482 

Hull,  P.  M.,  M.  A.  328 

Hulst,  Katherine.  B.  A.  51 

Hunter,  Thomas,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  126 

Hurd,  L.  H.  23 

Husted,  A.  N.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  129 

Ingalls,  A..  L.  295 

Ingalls,  G:  A.,  B.  A.  296 

Ingmire,  Katharine  483 

Ives,  W:  H,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.  484 

J'enningSy  Eleanor  19 
Jennings,  F.  W.,  Ph.  D.  260 
Johnson,  Mrs  B.  W.  485 
Johnson,  Rev.  E:  R.,  D.  D.  486 
Johnson,  F.  256 
Johnson,  S.  S.  327 
Johnson,  W.  D.  181 
Johnston,  D.  V.  R.,  M.  A.  63 
Jones,  A.  M.  187 
Jones,  G.  E.,  Pd.  B.  487 
Jones,  G..  A.  53 
Jones,  W:  V.,  Ph.  D.  133 
Jump,  H.  J.  304 

Karslake,  Christine,  B.  A.  236 
Karnes,  M.  T.  163 
Keck,  C:  E.,  B.  A.  268 
Keller,  L  127 
Kennedy,  H.  B.  14 
Kennedy,  John  157 
Kenyon,  A.  B.,  M.  S.  107 
Keyser,  A.  T.  37 
Keyser,  R.  S.  365 
Kidder,  F:  P.,  B.  A.  36 
ladder,  Mrs  F:  P.  488 
Kftftbcr,  M..  S.  258 


King,  G.  S.  489 

King,  J.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  198 

Kingsbury,  Mrs  P.  C.  490 

Kinne,  Helen  125 

Kip,  Leonard,  L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D.  491 

Kline,  John,  M.  A.  229 

Klock.  Augustus  492 

Kneil,  T:  R.,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  297 

Knickerbocker,  H:  L   12 

Kniskern,  F.  J.  44 

Knowlson,  W.  S.,  M.  A.  298 

Landers,  L.  L.,  B.  A.  156 

Landon,  S.  G.,  B.  A.  161 

Lantman,  E.  G.  170 

Larkin,  E.  A.  493 

Lawton,  I.  H.  257 

Leonard,  Albert,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  112 

Lester,  F.  V.,  M.  A.  415 

Lewis,  A.  A.,  B.  A.,  Pd.  B.  227 

Lincoln,  C:  Z.  494 

Lincoln,  Mrs  C:  Z.  495 

Lord,  H.  G.  134 

Loretto,  Sister  496 

Lovell,  T:  B.,  M.  A.  254 

Lyman,  A.  M.  139 

Lyons,  M..  E.  389 

Lyttle,  E.  W.  28 

McClelland,  M..  A.  131 

McClure,  J.  E.  K.,  B.  A.,  D.  D.  352 

McConnell,  W.  A.  271 

McCormack,  A.  C.  15 

McDowell,  E.  E.  162 

Mace,  W.  H.,  Ph.  D.  114 

McGarr,  M..  S.  405 

McKinley,  E.  F.,  B.  A.  172 

McKinley,  Mrs  E.  F.  497 

Mc Louth,  L.  A.  83 

McNair,  G.  H.,  Pd.  D.,  Ph.  D.  330 

Malone.  S.  L.,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.  498 

Malone,  Rev.  Sylvester  6 

.Vlann,  J.  H.  349 

Markham,  F.  M.  284 

Mnrkham,  L.  O.  215 

Marshall.  Mrs  C.  E.  410 
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Marvin,  Arthur,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  302 

Massce,  J.  E.,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  414 

Mathews,  J.  F.  H.,  Ph.  B.  499 

Meriani,  J.  L.,  B.  A.,  Pd.  B.  358 

Merrell,  A.  J.,  M.  A.  216 

Merrifield,  F.  B.  500 

Merrill,  F:  J.  H.,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D.  71 

Merrill,  Mrs  W.  E.  501 

Mesick,  N.  S.  59 

Miller,  C:  M.  yjl 
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Degree  and  admission  requirements 
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Degrees,  four-year  high  school 
course  as  prerequisite,  306-12 
should  a  minimum  for  conferring 
be  fixed  by  law.  3i2*-i4*;  studies 
regarded  as  constants  in  degree 
courses,  32i'-24*;  credit  given  to 
music  in  liberal  arts  degrees,  329- 

32. 
Democracy  and  education,  by  B.  T. 

Washington.  341-55- 
Department    of    public    instruction. 
see  Public  instruction,  department 
of. 
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T.   Washington,  341-55- 
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shorthand  courses,  390*-9i*»  395*- 
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English  as  a  study  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  papers  and  discussion, 
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286'-88^.    See  also  Literature. 
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Equipment  offered  teachers  of 
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mies,  251*-7D*. 
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13*. 
Examinations,  advantages,  336^-39'- 
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225'-29*. 

Farr,  D.  C,  on  elective  system,  232"- 
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Farrell,  E:  D.,  on  grade  libraries  in 
schools,  450*-5i*. 

Four-year  high  school  course  as 
prerequisite  for  all  degree  courses, 
by  W:  W.  Potter,  306'- 12*. 

French,  F.  C,  on  degree  require- 
ments, 326''-28". 

Funds,   educational,  335*-36*. 
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2I8-22^  2^z^, 

Grace,  L.  A.,  on  degree  require- 
ments, 324'-26\ 
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discussion,  442-54. 

Griswold,    S.    B.,    30   years   service. 

2l6". 

Hag^aahg^ish,  address.  433*. 

Hart,  J.  M.,  equipment  offered  by 
Cornell  university  to  teachers  of 
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223'-25^ 
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all  degree  courses,  306*- 12*. 
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in,  25i'-7o';  business  education  in, 
37i*-87*;  pupils  attending,  384'; 
teaching  shorthand  in,  387*-405'; 
teaching  domestic  science  in,  405*- 
8*. 

Hodoehjoah,  on  transfer  of  wam- 
pum, 43i*-33*. 

Household  economics,  see  Domestic 
science. 

Indian   museum,   2io'-ii*;   opening, 

4lA33*. 
Influence    on    children    of    reading 

daily  newspapers,  discussion,  454*- 
57". 


Iroquois,     University    as     wampum 

keeper  for,  4i7*-33'*. 
Iroquois  women,  423^-25*. 

Karnes,  M.  T..  on  disciplinary  value 
of  English  study,  288'-9o'. 

King.  J.  E.,  on  business  training  in 
high  schools,  385*-87'. 

Kinne,  Helen,  on  domestic  science 
in  high  schools,  405*-8*. 

Kline,  John,  on  elective  system,  240'- 

41'. 

Kneil,  T:  R.,  on  educational  func- 
tions of  picture  and  lantern  slides, 
434'-36'. 


La  Forte,  Thomas,  address,  430*-3i  . 

Lantern  slides,  educational  function, 
discussion,  434-42;  suggestion  for 
making,  457V 

Law  libraries,  proposed  change  in 
law  affecting,  297'. 

Lay,  Chester,  on  transfer  of  wam- 
pum, 43i*-33°- 

Liberal  arts  degrees,  credit  given  to 

music,  329-32. 
Libraries,   proposed   change   in   law 

affecting,     297'.     See    also     Grade 

libraries. 
Lincoln,  C:  Z.,  Proposed  education 

law.  291-304. 

Lintncr,  J.  A.,  209'- io\  458''-59'. 

Literature,  teaching,  266'-67^  271*- 
77",  279'-8i*,  282',  286''-88\ 

Lord,  H.  G..  on  disciplinary  value 
of  English  study,  286'-88\ 

Lovell,  T:  B.,  on  revision  of  aca- 
demic syllabus,  364* -66';  on  edu- 
cational value  of  pictures,  436''-40*. 

Marvin,  Arthur,  English  study  as  a 
discipline.  283^-85*. 

Medical  colleges,  degree  require- 
nicnls.  306'- 1 2*. 

Merrill,  Mrs  W.  E.,  on  social  train- 
ing in  schools,  230*-32\ 
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Minimum  for  conferring  degrees, 
should  it  be  fixed  by  law  by 
Brother  Potaniian,  3 12'- 14". 

Mission  of  regents  of  University,  by 
David  Murray,  333-40. 

Moral  culture,  importance  in  schools, 
2 1 2*- 1 3°. 

Murray,  David,  mission  of  regents 
of  University,  333-40. 

Museum,  see  Indian  museum. 

Music,  credit  given  to,  in  liberal 
arts  degrees,  ^2^^^. 

Necrology,  Boynton,  J:  H.,  461*; 
Bunten,  W:  E.,  462";  Coon,  H: 
C,  461*;  Drisler,  Henry,  459^-60*; 
Fitzgibbons,  W:  L.,  464'';  Foster, 
John,  459*;  Frink,  II:  A.,  461'; 
Grinnell,  J.  S.,  464^  Keating,  I. 
L.  G.,  465';  Kellicott,  D:  S.,  466"; 
Keyes,  E.  W:,  458';  Lintner  J.  A.. 
458"-59';  Matthias,  James,  461*; 
Morgan,  Mary,  465*;  Rogers,  W: 
A.,  460";  Sage,  H:  W.,  46i''-62"; 
Saunders,  M.  B.,  460*;  Sheldon, 
E:  A.,  462'-64';  Taylor,  J.  W., 
464*;  Willard,  Frances,  465'-66'. 

Necrology  committee,  appointment, 
205';  report  of,  458-66. 

Newspaper  reading,  influence  on 
children,  discussion,  454*-57'. 

Normal  schools,  English  courses  in, 
264°-7o';  value  of  diplomas,  dis- 
cussion, 317^-21'. 

Officers  of  convocation,  ^y^. 
Osborn,  A.  S.,  on  business  training, 
4 1 2"- 1 4*. 

Packard,  S.  S.,  on  business  schools. 

408^-1 2'. 
Paige,  E:  W.,  on  origin  of  wampum. 

428*.30\ 
Parsons,    J.    R.,   jr,    recent    changes 

in     business     education     in     New 

York  state,  366'-7o'. 


Peck,  E.  J.,  on  elective  system,  244*- 

45". 

Philology,  courses  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity, 263''-64*. 

Phonography,  see  Shorthand. 

Pictures,  educational  function,  dis- 
cussion, 434-42. 

Potaniian,  Brother,  minimum  for 
conferring  degrees  to  be  fixed  by 
law.  3 1 2'- 14". 

Potter,  W:  W.,  four-year  high 
school  course  as  prerequisite  for 
all  degree  courses,  3o6'-i2*. 

Proposed  education  law,  paper  and 
discussion,  291-305. 

Public  instruction,  department  of; 
relation  to  University,  293^-94^ 
297'-30o",  3CM*-5". 

Ramsdell,  W.  C,  on  training  in 
business  schools,  370*-7i*. 

Regents,  present  constitution  of 
board,  208";  mission  of,  by  David 
Murray,  333-40.  See  also  Univer- 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Object.  The  object  of  the  University  as  defined  by  law  is  to  encour- 
age and  promote  education  in  advance  of  the  common  elementary 
branches.  Its  field  includes  not  only  the  work  of  academies,  colleges, 
universities,  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  also  educ.ational  work 
connected  with  libraries,  museums,  university  extension  courses  and 
similar  agencies. 

The  University  is  a  supervisory  and  administrative,  not  a  teaching 
institution.  It  is  a  state  department  and  at  the  same  time  a  federation 
of  more  than  800  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  education. 

Government.  The  University  is  governed  anil  all  its  corporate 
powers  exercised  by  19  elective  regents  and  by  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who 
are  ex  officio  regents.  Regents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  United 
States  senators ;  they  are  unsalaried  and  are  the  only  public  officers  in 
New  York  chosen  tor  life. 

The  elective  officers  are  a  chancellor  and  a  vice-chancellor,  who  serve 
without  salary,  and  a  secretary.  The  secretary  is  the  executive  and 
financial  officer,  is  under  official  bonds  lor  $10000,  ib  responsible  for  the 
safe-keeping  and  proper  use  of  the  University  seal  and  of  the  books, 
records  and  other  property  in  charge  of  the  regents,  and  for  the  proper 
administration  and  discipline  of  its  various  office^  and  de|)artments. 

Powers  and  duties.  Besides  many  other  important  powers  nnd 
duties,  the  regeuts  have  i)0\ver  to  incorporate,  and  to  alter  or  revoke  the 
charters  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  libraiies,  museums,  or  other 
educational  institutions;  to  distribute  to  ilioni  funds  granted  by  the  state 
for  their  use;  to  ir.spect  their  workini's  antl  rerpiire  annual  reports  under 
oath  of  their  prebiding  officers ;  to  establish  examinations  as  to  attain- 
ments in  learning  and  confer  on  successful  candidates  suitable  certificates, 
diplomas  and  degrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  deirrces. 

They  apportion  annually  an  academic  land  of  about  5^250.000,  part 
for  buying  books  and  apparatus  for  academies  antl  hi.;,h  scliools  raising 
an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purp-ise,  $100  to  eacii  nonsec.tarian 
secondary  school  in  good  standing  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of 
attendance  and  the  results  of  instruction  as  shown  by  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  prescribed  courses  for  which  tlie  regents  examinations  atford 
the  official  test.  The  reiicnts  also  expend  annually  SP25000  for  the 
benefit  of  free  public  libraries. 

Regents  meetings.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  December,  and  other  meetings  are  held  as  often  as  business 
requires.  An  executive  committee  of  nine  regents  is  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  act  for  the  board  in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings, 
except  that  it  can  not  tyrant,  alter,  suspend  or  revoke  charters  or  grant 
honorary  degrees. 

Convocation.  The  University  convocation  of  the  regents  and  the 
officers  of  institutions  in  the  University,  for  consideration  of  subjects  of 
mutual  interest,  has  been  held  annuallv  since  186 1  in  the  senate  chamber 
in  Albany.  It  meets  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after  the  fourth 
Friday  in  June. 

Though  primarily  a  New  Vork  meeting,  nearly  all  qnesliois  discussed 
are  of  eciual  interest  outside  of  the  state.  Its  rej>utation  as  the  most  im- 
portant higher  educational  meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the  pa-t  few 
years  drawn  to  it  many  eminent  educators  not  residents  of  New  York, 
who  are  most  cordially  welcomed  and  share  fullv  in  all  discussions.  It 
elects  each  year  a  council  of  five  to  represent  it  in  intervals  between 
meetings.  Its  proceedings,  issued  annually,  are  of  great  value  in  all 
educational  libraries. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 

lit  seBiion,  Monday,  26  June  8.40  p.  m. 

Convocation  called  to  order  by  Vice-Chanc.  W.  C.  Doane. 
Prayer  by  Prcs.  Bootiie  C.  Davis,  Alfred  university. 
Influence  of  the  teacher:  address. 

Vice-Chanc.  W.  C.  Doane.  ' 

Educational  legislation :  address. 

Regent  Whitelaw  Reid. 
Announcements. 
Adjourned  9.40  p.  m. 


2d  seision,  Tuesday,  27  June  9.15  a.  m. 

Vice-Chanc.  Doane  presiding. 
Qualifications  of  high  school  teachers. 
Sup't  William  H.  Maxwell,  New  York. 
Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity. 
Discussion  suspended  for  resolution  of  regret  at  chancellor's 
absence  (sec  p.  212). 
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Prof.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Cornell  university. 
Prin.  A.  W.  Abrams,  Oneonta  high  school. 
Prin.  Charles  E.  Keck,  Palatine  Bridge  union  school. 
Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron,  Canajoharie  high  school. 
Prin.  Matthew  I.  Hunt,  Islip  high  school. 
Prin.  Edwin  B.  Robbins,  Fonda  high  school. 
Prin.  L.  H.  Tuthill,  Homer  academy. 
Prin.  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  Niagara  Falls  high  school. 
Prin.  Charles  W.  Hawkins,  Amity ville  union  school. 
Sup't  Charles  T.  Andrews,  Seneca  Falls. 
Prin.  Arthur  H.  Flack,  Claverack  academy. 
Regent  St  Clair  McKelway,  Brooklyn. 
Sup't  George  Griffith,  Utica. 
Prin.  Matthew  I.  Hunt,  Islip  high  school. 
Sup't  William  II.  Maxwell^  New  York. 
Recess  11.45  ^'  ^^*- 


3d  session,  Tuesday,  27  June  3  p.  m. 

Vice-Qianc.  Doane  presiding. 

Unification  of  state  supervision  of  education  in  New  York. 

Introductory  remarks  by  Vice-Chanc.  Doane. 

Telegram  from  Gov.  Roosevelt. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Albany. 

Ex-Sup't  Andrew  S.  Draper,  president  University  of  Illinois. 
[Letter  read  by  Prin.  H.  P.  Warren,  Albany  academy.] 

Pres.  William  J.  Milne,  N.  Y.  state  normal  college. 

Hon.  Charles  Z.  Lincoln^  chairman  of  statutory  revision  com- 
mission. 

Pres.  James  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  college. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity. 

Prof.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Cornell  university. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  School  bulletin,  Syracuse. 

Prin.  James  Wixne,  Poughkeepsie  high  school. 

Prin.  W.  D.  Johnson,  Cooperstown  high  school. 
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Prin.  O.  H.  BuRRiTT,  Franklin  academy,  Malone. 

Hon.  D.  E.  AiNSwoRTH,  deputy  state  superintendent  of  public 

instruction. 
Regent  St  Clair  McKelway,  Brooklyn. 
Resolution  requesting  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
five  to  recommend  a  plan  of  unification. 

Prin.  H.  P.  Warren,  Albany  academy. 
Committee  appointed. 
Adjourned  5.55  p.  m. 


4tli  session,  Tuesday,  27  June  8  p.  m. 

Vice-Chancellor  Doane  presiding. 
Waste  in  education:  annual  address. 

Pres.  William  R.  Harper,  University  of  Chicago. 
Reception  in  the  state  library,  9. 15- 11  p.  m. 
Presentation  of  bust  of  Mrs  Emma  Willard  from  the  Emma  Wil- 
lard  association,  by  the  president,  Mrs  Russell  Sage. 


Sth.  session,  Wednesday,  28  June  9.30  a.  m. 

Regent  McKelway  presiding. 

Report  of  committee  by  Prin.  H.  P.  Warren.  , 

Remarks  by  Regent  Pliny  T.  Sexton. 

Should  colleges  accept  more  electives  for  entrance? 

Prin.  Arthur  Marvin,  Schenectady  Union  Classical  institute. 

Regent  St  Clair  McKelway. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high  school. 

Prin.  A.  L.  Goodrich,  Utica  free  academy. 

Dean  H.  S.  White,  Cornell  university. 

Dr  Ullmann,  Trinity  school.  New  York. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Crawsiiaw,  Colgate  university. 

Pres.  C.  C.  Gaines,  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Prin.  W.  L.  MiLLiAS,  Valatie  union  school. 
Disciplinary  schools:  paper  (read  by  C.  F.  Wheelock). 

Sup't  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Recess  12.20  p.  m. 
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6th  session,  Wednesday,  28  June  3  p.  m. 

Regent  McKelway  presiding. 

The  relations  of  our  schools  and  colleges  to  New  York  state 
paleontology. 

Dr  John  M.  Clarke,  state  paleontologist. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high  school. 
Use  and  abuse  of  textbooks  in  high  schools,  academies  and  col- 
leges. 

Regent  St  Clair  McKelway. 

Prin.  Charles  W.  Evans,  Elmira  free  academy. 
Association  of  business  schools. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 
Revision  of  academic  syllabus :  report  of  principals'  committee  by 
Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Prin.  S.  R.  Brown,  East  Syracuse  high  school. 

Regent  St  Clair  McKelway. 

Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Lansingburg  academy. 

Prin.  Charles  S.  Estes,  Cook  academy,  Montour  Falls. 

Prin.  M.  H.  Walrath,  Troy  high  school, 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca  high  school. 
Closing  remarks. 

Regent  St  Clair  McKelway. 
Vote  of  thanks  to  the  superintendent  of  the  building. 
Adjourned,  5.15  />.  w. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION 

Tuesday  morning,  June  27 

Chancellor's  illness.  Regent  Charles  E.  Fitch  introduced  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  Tliat  this  convocation  regrets  sincerely  the  absence  from 
its  deliberations,  and  the  disability  that  induces  it,  of  one  who  was 
long  prominent  and  persuasive  among  the  educators  of  the  state 
and  who,  for  the  past  seven  years,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this 
body^  has  largely  inspired  its  councils  and  molded  its  action. 
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Resolved,  That  the  convocation  sympathizes  profoundly  with  him 
in  his  sickness  and  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  soon  be  restored 
to  health  and  may  long  be  spared  to  the  high  office  he  has  adorned 
and  to  the  cause  of  education  he  has  eminently  served. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  and 
a  copy  thereof,  attested  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  secretary,  be 
transmitted  to  Chancellor  Upson. 

Mr  Fitch  then  said:  I  shall  add  no  words  to  this  very  in- 
adequate expression  of  what  I  am  sure  is  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
vocation and  which  in  such  chaste  and  fitting  language  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  vice-chancellor  in  his  address  last  evening.  I  simply 
move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

Regent  W.  H.  Watson  seconded  the  resolutions  and  said:  I  am 
sure  that  every  member  of  this  convocation  must  deeply  regret  that 
illness  has  prevented  us  from  having  among  us  today  the  dignified 
gentleman,  the  gracious  scholar  and  orator,  who  since  the  demise 
of  George  William  Curtis  has  presided  with  such  great  dignity  over 
the  sessions  of  this  convocation. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Tuesday  afteomoon,  June  27 

Unification.  On  motion  of  Prin.  H.  P.  Warren  the  expression 
of  the  sentiment  of  convocation  on  the  education  bill,  as  proposed 
in  Regent  McKelway's  resolutions  offered  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion, was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  to  report  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  morning's  session.  The  vice-chancellor  ap- 
pointed as  such  committee  Prin.  H.  P.  Warren,  Pres.  W.  J.  Milne, 
Deputy  Sup*t  D.  E.  Ainsworth,  Dean  J.  E.  Russell  and  Sup't  Charles 
T.  Andrews. 

Wednesday  morning,  June  28 

• 

Unification.  Prin.  H.  P.  Warren  presented  the  following  reso- 
lution as  the  unanimous  report  of  the  committee  to  which  were  re- 
ferred the  resolutions  of  the  preceding  day  on  unification. 

Resolved,  Hiat  this  convocation  request  the  governor  to  name  an 
honorary  commission  representative  of  the  various  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state,  which  shall  consider  ways  and  means  of  unifying 
the  present  educational  systems  and  give  such  assistance  as  the 
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Statutory  revision  commission  may  desire  in  the  preparation  of  a 
bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session. 

Prin.  Warren  then  added:  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  all  sorts 
of  propositions  have  been  before  the  committee  and  we  have  care- 
fully considered  them.  We  had  purposed  to  introduce  somewhat 
different  resolutions,  but  it  seemed  to  us  on  the  whole  wiser  to 
leave  to  the  proposed  committee  the  duty  of  bringing  all  matters 
of  detail  to  the  attention  of  the  statutory  revision  commission.  We 
have  therefore  framed  this  resolution  to  establish  one  principle: 
that  the  present  educational  system  of  the  state  should  be  unified. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  June  28 

Sup't  of  public  buildings.  Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  said :  I  move  a 
.  vote  of  thanks  that  I  think  those  in  the  habit  of  attending  convo- 
cation will  appreciate.  You  never  before  have  seen  the  grounds 
or  the  approaches  of  the  building  in  such  good  condition,  or  greater 
pains  taken  for  our  comfort. 

It  was  thereupon 

Voted,  That  the  appreciative  thanks  of  this  convocation  be  ex- 
tended to  the  new  superintendent  of  buildings,  who  has  made  such 
efforts  to  make  us  comfortable  during  these  three  days. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Convocation  council .  By  appointment  of  Prin.  W.  C.  Joslin 
to  succeed  Dean  Albert  Leonard,  and  of  Chanc.  James  R.  Day  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  who  leaves 
the  state  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  California,  the 
council  for  1900  is: 

1900  Bro.  Justin,  Manhattan  college 

1 901  Chanc.  James  R.  Day,  Syracuse  university 

1902  Sup't  John  Kennedy,  Batavia 

1903  Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high  school 

1904  Prin.  W.  C.  Joslin,  Clinton  Liberal  institute 

College  council.  Pres.  R.  E.  Jones  succeeds  Prof.  George  M. 
Forbes,  making  the  council  for  1900  as  follows: 
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1900  Pres.  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.  Alfred  university 

1901  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.D.  Cornell  university 

1902  Pres.  J.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  LL.D.  Vassar  college 

1903  Dean  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D.  Columbia  university. 

1904  Pres.  R.  E.  Jones,  Hobart  college 

Academic  council.  By  appointment  of  Prin.  John  F.  Glavin  to 
succeed  Prin.  James  P.  Kieman,  the  council  for  the  following  year 
is: 

1900  Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high  school 

1901  Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy 

1902  Prin.  Byron  G.  Clapp,  Fulton  high  school 

1903  Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson,  Albany  high  school 

1904  Prin.  John  F.  Glavin,  St  John's  academy,  Rensselaer 

Library  council.  By  appointment  of  Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine  to 
succeed  W.  T.  Peoples,  the  council  for  the  following  year  is: 

1900  C.  A.  Nelson,  ass't  librarian  Columbia  university 

1901  J.  N.  Larned,  ex-sup't  Buffalo  library 

1902  J.  S.  Billings,  M.  D.,  director  New  York  public  library 

1903  John  E.  Brandegee,  trustee  Utica  public  library 

1904  M.  Emogene  Hazeltine,  librarian  James  Prendergast  library, 

Jamestown 

ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Konday  evening,  26  June 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TEACHER 

BY  VICE-CHAXC.   WILLIAM   CROSWELL   DOANE,   D.D.   LL.D. 

It  is  an  unexpected  and  by  no  means  an  unalloyed  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  make  you  welcome  as  members  of  the  convocation  to 
your  meeting  this  year.  Its  unexpectedness  warrants  me  in  making, 
without  apology-,  a  brief  address,  most  cordial  in  its  welcome,  and 
most  insufficient  as  a  substitute  for  the  careful  words  which  have 
hitherto  greeted  you  in  this  place.  And  the  alloy  of  regret  with 
which  the  pleasure  is  mixed  enables  me  to  say,  for  myself  and  for 
you,  how  sincerely  we  deplore  alike  the  absence  and  the  cause  of 
the  absence  of  the  chancellor,  whose  mantle  falls  upon  me.  Dr 
Upson's  presence  at  all  these  gatherings  was  a  great  delight  to  him 
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and  to  us  all,  and  his  strong  and  clear  utterances  always  struck  a 
note  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  purpose  of  the  meeting;  while 
the  courteous  dignity  of  his  presence  wisely  and  easily  glided  our 
deliberations.  In  his  absence,  I  think  I  may  say  that  he  has  abund- 
antly maintained  the  dignity  of  the  chancellorship,  and  that  he 
stands  today,  with  the  record  of  a  distinguished  life  behind  him,  the 
living  contradiction  of  a  popular  reproach,  that  the  regents  are 
tyros  and  theorists  in  the  matter  of  education.  Himself  an  edu- 
cator through  all  his  mature  life,  he  has  brought  to  thfe  headship  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  experience,  intelligence, 
intensity  of  interest,  maturity  of  judgment,  which  few  men  of  the 
state  possess.  It  has  never  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  consequence 
whether  the  regents  were  educators  or  not,  any  more  than  educa- 
tional experience  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  trusteeship  of 
colleges.  But  it  so  happens  that  in  many  cases,  and  most  notably  in 
the  chancellor's,  the  board  of  regents  and  the  institutions  under 
their  care  have  the  advantage  of  actual  practical  educational  ex- 
perience and  reputation  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  I  can  bear 
witness  to  this,  as  having  been  myself  a  teacher  for  more  than  50 
years. 

I  take  it  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  opening  address  at  such  a 
gathering  as  this  to  set  the  note  and  give  the  clue  to  the  tone  of 
its  deliberations.  And  the  note  that  I  should  like  to  set  is  that  of 
considerateness  for  the  differences  of  thoughtful  men's  opinions; 
and  the  clue  that  I  should  like  to  give  is  that  of  valuing  ends  and 
aims  more  than  methods  and  means.  We  are  here  today,  school- 
masters and  mistresses  in  public  schools  and  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies, heads  of  colleges  and  teachers  of  boys  and  girls,  official 
managers  of  the  great  public  school  system  of  instruction,  directors 
of  institutions  of  higher  and  professional  learning,  and  regents  of 
the  University.  It  is  inevitable  that  each  one  of  us,  looking  out 
on  the  horizon  of  educational  work,  should  get  a  glimpse  of  it, 
wider  or  narrower,  and  should  fix  our  eyes  on  some  particular 
point  of  it,  according  to  our  several  standpoints.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  very  devotion  of  a  man  to  his  particular  work  involves, 
impHes  and  depends  upon,  his  estimate  of  its  unusual  and  pecu- 
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liar  value;  it  is  also  that  when  we  look  out  on  it,  it  gets  its  pro- 
portionate value  from  the  place  from  which  we  see  it;  and  it  is  best 
so.  Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  final  result,  namely, 
the  best  method  of  teaching  the  children  of  this  commonwealth, 
can  be  attained  only  when  all  its  interests,  which  seem  sometimes 
clashing  and  antagonistic,  are  combined  and  unified.  Upon  this 
thought  of  unification  it  is  quite  evident  the  chief  interest  of  the 
convocation  this  year  is  sure  to  center.  In  its  discussion,  the  first 
duty  is  fair  and  quiet  consideration  of  the  honesty  and  tenablcness 
of  one  another's  opinions.  While  I  have  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  discussion  in  this  opening  address — which  would,  I 
think,  be  most,  unbecoming — ^and  while  I  have  my  own  clear  and 
established  convictions  in  regard  both  to  the  importance,  the  pos- 
sibility and  the  method  of  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things 
than  exists  today;  I  only  ask  that  however  strongly  each  one  may 
feel  and  proclaim  his  own  convictions  about  the  methods  and  the 
means,  we  shall  all  remember  that  the  result  to  be  attained  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  combination  of  the  various  plans  that  may  be  sug- 
gested and  proposed. 

There  are  three  matters  about  which  I  venture  to  say  a  word  to 
my  fellow  teachers  who  are  gathered  here.  First  of  all,  I  believe 
that  we  ought  all  of  us  feel  more  than  we  do  the  high  dignity  and 
the  great  consequent  responsibility  of  the  profession  of  a  teacher. 
I  confess  I  have  no  great  love  for  the  word  "  professional '' ;  and  I 
confess,  also,  that  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  that  strange  love  of 
titles  (said  to  be  peculiarly  an  American  taste),  which  in  our  own 
line  of  work,  for  instance,  usurps  for  every  insignificant  person  in 
every  insignificant  position  a  title  which  officially  belongs  and  ex- 
clusively belongs  of  right  to  members  of  the  faculties  of  colleges 
and  universities.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  both  in  religion  and 
in  education  we  "  profess  "  too  much.  There  is  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  teacher  in  the  world.  The  old  prophet's  promise  of 
"  shining  like  stars  in  the  firmament  forever  and  ever  "  is  given  to 
"  them  that  be  teachers."  And  the  wise  man,  I  think,  will  prefer 
the  term.  I  claim  that  you  have  the  right  to  stand  as  teachers 
on  a  level  of  absolute  equaUty  in  usefulness  and  dignity  with  the 
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members  of  any  of  "  the  learned  professions  ".  They  are  counted 
generally  as  only  three:  the  ministry,  medicine  and  the  law.  But 
as  in  the  old  saying  about  education  there  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  only  three  "  Rs  ",  when  there  are  five  at  least,  for  "  right " 
and  "  wrong "  are  as  fundamental  points  of  education  as  "  read- 
ing", "writing",  and  "arithmetic";  and  they  are  more  essential 
to  a  true  education.  My  word  to  this  great  representative  com- 
pany of  teachers  is  a  word  in  this  direction. 

The  other  reading  of  the  expression  in  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  for  "  they  that  are  teachers  ",  is  "  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  " ;  and  the  responsibility  for  this  rests  upon  every 
person  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  a  child.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  educational  work  is  to  make  citizens;  and  the  essence 
of  a  citizen  is  that  he  shall  "  love  the  brotherhood,  fear  God,  and 
honor  the  king  ",  whatever  the  accidental  title  of  sovereignty  may 
be.  For  us,  it  means  the  love  of  man,  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  our  country.  Toward  this  end,  it  seems  to  me,  two  things  must 
be  recognized.  First,  that,  the  inculcation  of  the  great  principles  of 
morality,  by  precept  and  example,  lies  at  the  root  and  runs  through 
every  fiber  of  the  growing  tree  of  education.  Without  it  we  should 
be  only  putting  a  dangerous  weapon  into  untrained  hands.  If  a 
boy  is  to  grow  up  to  be  a  criminal,  which  he  will  be  unless  the  moral 
element  in  him  is  trained,  he  is  more  dangerous  the  more  he  is 
accomplished  and  educated.  And  accomplishment  and  education 
both  find  their  consummation  and  crown  in  the  development  of 
moral  and  religious  character.  Towards  this,  first  of  all,  the  char- 
acter of  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  element.  The  "  fierce 
light  that  beats  on  thrones  "  is  dark  and  dim  compared  to  the 
searching  insight  of  a  child's  eye.  Influence  in  all  instances  de- 
l)ends,  not  so  much  upon  what  one  says  or  upon  what  one  docs 
as  upon  what  one  is.  Speaking  technically,  to  expect  thorough- 
ness in  a  pupil  when  the  teacher  is  superficial;  to  punish  children 
for  using  what  they  call  "  ponies  "  when  our  own  knowledge  is 
at  secondhand;  to  be  inaccurate  and  slipshod  in  speech  or  in  meth- 
ods of  statement  when  we  demand  of  children  exactness  is  to 
destroy  and  do  away  with  the  influence  of  our  position  and  to 
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lose  the  respect  of  the  pupil.  It  seems  to  me,  it  is  in  this  way 
that  a  child's  mind  gets  indications  of  character  which  do  damage 
to  his  conscience. 

When  you  go  behind  these  technicalities  into  underlying  prin- 
ciples you  come  to  far  more  important  things.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  make  boys  or  girls  self-controlled  who  has  not  mastered 
hmiself.  To  be  passionate  and  violent  of  speech  in  rebuke;  to 
sharpen  the  tongue's  end  with  the  biting  point  of  sarcasm;  to  be 
variable  and  uneven  in  the  exercise  of  discipline;  to  be  partial;  to 
be  unjust;  to  have  a  sort  of  April  weather  in  your  government,  in 
which  without  reason  leniency  alternates  with  cruelty,  is  fatal  to 
any  development  of  character  in  the  children  under  your  charge, 
because  it  means  undeveloped  character  in  yourself.  In  order  to 
mold  soft  metal  you  must  pour  it  into  some  substance  that  is  harder 
than  the  stuff  it  is  to  mold;  and  fixed  and  definite  habits  must 
be  assured  in  the  teacher  before  they  can  be  established  in  the 
student.  Beyond  these,  are  the  distinct  lessons  that  must  be  in- 
stilled. 

In  the  essentially  American  and  all-important  principle  of  "  a  free 
church  and  a  free  state  ",  no  teacher  has  the  right  to  deal  in  his 
official  relation  to  a  pupil  with  any  of  the  definitions  or  distinctive 
dogmas  which  separate  religious  people  into  different  communions. 
The  hope  of  amalgamation  and  assimilation  in  the  citizenship  of 
America  rests  largely  in  the  public  education  of  our  common 
schools.  And  that  means,  of  course,  that  Hebrews,  and  Christians 
of  all  names,  are  to  be  gathered  and  kept  together,  with  no  intrusion 
of  questions  or  controversies  about  the  things  wherein  they  differ.  I 
am  more  than  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  all  this  means  that  our 
public  education  needs  supplementing  by  constant  and  careful  reli- 
gious training  on  the  part  of  parents  and  churches.  And  I  believe, be- 
yond a  peradventure,  that  one  of  the  great  losses  out  of  national 
life  grows  out  of  the  disunions  and  divisions  and  differences,  which 
make  impossible  the  training  of  all  children  in  the  principles  of 
religious  belief,  alongside  of  and  as  part  of  their  daily  education. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  facts  as  they  are;  and  therefore  it  becomes 
us  to  remember  that   through   all   religious   differences  there  are 
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some  fundamental  principles  of  ethics  in  which  all  men  agree;  and 
that  these  fundamental  principles  must  be  illustrated  in  the  teach- 
ers, and  instilled  and  ingrained  into  the  minds  of  the  children  in 
their  plastic  age.  Truthfulness,  purity,  honesty,  reverence^  tem- 
perance, are  first  principles  and  foundation-stones  of  character;  and 
character  is  what  the  teacher  is  set  to  form.  All  elements  of  teach- 
ing have  not  only  their  relative  value,  but  their  real  value,  as  they 
help  this  on. 

Next  in  importance,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  character  of  the 
teacher  and  to  the  moral  tone  of  his  teaching  and  his  influence  is 
his  recognition  of  the  personalities  of  the  children  under  his  charge. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  we  should  all  be  the  wiser  and  the  better 
for  reading  a  somewhat  curious  and  rather  exaggerated  book  called 
the  Evolution  of  Dodd,  recently  written  by  Mr  W.  Hawley  Smith, 
in  which  he  traces  the  effects  of  the  two  different  theories  of  edu- 
cation upon  a  boy's  nature.  The  one  deals  with  individual,  sentient 
human  beings  as  if  they  were  bits  of  lead  to  be  made  into  bullets, 
each  one  like  the  other,  or  graSns  of  corn  to  be  ground  into  a 
common  grist.  This  of  course  is  facile,  and  it  is  futile.  Difficult 
as  it  must  be,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  to  any  real  success  that 
the  teacher  should  study  differences  of  temperament  and  nature, 
if  any  real  result  is  to  be  wrought  out  in  the  character  of  a  child. 
The  other  thought  is  consequently  the  true  thought,  that  just  as 
the  varying  properties  of  seeds  require  different  treatment  for  their 
development  and  cultivation,  so  discipline  and  instruction  must 
adapt  themselves  to  the  personality  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  And 
there  can  be  no  real  reward  of  satisfaction,  and  no  real  result  of 
education,  unless  the  necessary  pains  are  taken  to  distinguish  and 
discriminate  between  and  among  the  children  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, of  discipline,  of  influence. 

And  so  I  bid  you,  men  and  women,  welcome  to  the  discussions 
that  are  to  follow,  welcome  to  the  rest  which  is  to  come  to  you 
after  the  arduous  labors  of  the  year,  welcome  to  the  recognition 
which  this  great  state  of  New  York  accords  to  you  in  its  capital 
city,  as  the  men  and  women  upon  whom  rests,  in  very  large  degree, 
the  hope  of  the  future.     It  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  boys 
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and  girls  will  be  filling  the  places  that  you  and  I  are  occupying 
now.  There  is  no  one  of  us  that  does  not  look  back  upon  some  one 
great  teaching  influence,  both  in  the  character,  in  the  capacity,  and 
in  the  faithfulness  of  a  teacher,  which  has  colored  and  controlled 
our  lives.  And  it  will  be  sufficient  repayment  for  the  most  labori- 
ous and  difficult  occupation  in  the  world,  if  something  that  we  may 
have  said,  or  done,  or  given,  may  make  the  men  that  are  to  come 
after  worthy  of  the  great  and  growing  duties  and  opportunities 
which  lie  before  this  American  people  in  the  future  of  the  century  at 
whose  opening  door  we  stand,  looking  with  patient  and  obedient 
eyes  to  the  marvelous  guidance  of  almighty  God,  and  ready,  as  we 
ought  to  be,  to  follow  where  He  shall  lead  the  way. 


4    I 
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BY  REGENT  WHITELAW  REID 

A  successful,  self-made  man,  controlling  great  capital,  and 
rightly  called  a  great  captain  of  industry,  was  recently  quoted 
on  the  Pacific  coast  as  deprecating  the  influences  of  the 
colleges  in  carrying  the  general  education  of  the  rising  generation 
too  far.  There  was  an  instant  outburst  of  wrath  against  the  alleged 
desire  of  capital  and  monopoly  to  restrict  the  education  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.  I  happened  to  be  present  when  the  casual  utterance 
referred  to  was  made,  and  am  sure  that  it  was  misconstrued.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  document  relating  to  educational  work  in  this 
state,  recently  sent  to  some  of  us,  with  a  request  for  an  opinion 
about  it,  the  text  was  taken  from  a  paper  containing  the  following 
curious  remark: 

A  conflict  has  been  going  on  in  the  state  since  colonial  times  be- 
tween a  democratic  tendency  started  and  fostered  by  the  Dutch, 
and  an  aristocratic  tendency  brought  in  and  developed  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  one  gave  rise  to  the  free  public  school  and  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction;  the  other  developed  colleges,  academies 
and  the  board  of  regents. 

If  this  is  history,  it  seems"  new.  Whether  history  or  not,  it  is 
false  and  dangerous  doctrine.  No  man  can  do  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education  a  worse  service  than  by  teaching  that  a  little  learning 
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is  democratic,  and  therefore  in  accordance  with  our  institutions, 
while  more  learning  is  aristocratic  and  questionable.  The  thought 
may  not  be  that  of  a  demagogue,  but  it  surely  tends  to  demagogism 
and  mischief.  A  truer  democracy  was  taught  by  that  fine  product 
of  the  New- York  common  school  system  who  in  founding  one  of 
the  largest  universities  in  this  state  said:  "  I  would  found  an  insti- 
tution where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  The 
spirit  that  animated  Ezra  Cornell  would  never  breed  an  antagonism 
between  the  common  school  and  the  college;  or  teach  that  that  is 
an  aristocratic  feature  of  our  educational  system  which  encourages 
and  aids  the  poorest  lad  in  the  land  to  get  the  best  education  he  is 
capable  of  receiving;  nor  would  the  spirit  of  the  far  seeing  and 
ever-to-be-remembered  congress  of  1862,  which  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  civil  war  made  princely  provision  throughout  the  continent 
for  colleges  **  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions in  life." 

Fortified  by  these  noble  words  and  inspired  by  these  high  and 
beneficent  examples,  I  venture  to  declare  that  he  is  a  poor  democrat 
and  a  poor  citizen  of  a  democratic  government  who  believes  that 
a  system  of  education  providing  for  advances  beyond  "the  three 
R's  "  is  undemocratic.  There  is  absolutely  no  safety  for  popular 
rule  save  in  the  highest  possible  average  of  popular  intelligence, 
and  that  is  derivable  only  from  an  education  freely  open  to  all,  and 
carried  just  as  far,  in  each  individual  case^  as  natural  aptitudes  draw 
and  circumstances  allow. 

The  basis  of  this  education  must  always  remain  the  same.  But 
the  world  is  moving,  and  the  men  or  the  countries  that  keep  up  must 
move  with  it.  Resting  on  the  primary  common  school  foundation, 
the  further  development  of  a  true  and  useful  popular  educational 
system  must  change  with  the  times.  ,  What  the  high  schools,  acad- 
emies and  colleges  ought  now  to  furnish  must  include  a  far  greater 
range  than  100  years  ago.     Studies  for  the  professions  must  still 
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hold  their  old  and  important  place;  but  provision  must  also  be 
made  for  the  multitudes  who  will  never  find  time  or  need  for  these^ 
but  do  demand  instead  scientific  or  technical  studies.  In  fact,  the 
most  hopeful  developments  in  recent  years  lie  in  the  direction  of 
technical  schools,  and  he  would  be  a  strange  reasoner  who  doubted 
their  advantage  for  the  community  at  large.  The  very  laborers 
on  our  streets  have  need  now  for  a  knowledge  of  electricity  beside 
which  what  we  ourselves  learned  in  our  6o-year-old  schoolbooks, 
drawn  from  Franklin's  kite  and  the  Leyden  jar,  is  merely  archaic. 
The  farmer  has  a  right  to  an  education  which  shall  not  only  bring 
him  abreast  of  the  highest  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  time,  but 
shall  fit  instead  of  unfitting  him  for  the  farm.  The  majority  of  any 
population  anywhere  is  and  always  must  be  made  up  of  men  who 
work.  They  are  entitled  to  the  instruction  that  will  best  fit  them 
to  rise  in  their  work  and  profit  by  it,  rather  than  to  an  instruction 
which  chiefly  tends  to  make  them  discontented  with  their  work, 
without  fitting  them  better  for  something  else.  The  true  educa- 
tional reformer  is  not  he  who  would  improve  our  system  by  narrow- 
ing it — by  making  war  on  the  high  schools,  academies  or  colleges, 
or  by  hindering  a  broader  scope  for  them,  or  by  holding  them  up 
to  public  distrust  as  aristocratic.  Instead  of  narrowing  he  would 
widen  the  system,  to  meet  the  more  varied  wants  of  the  broader 
people  and  the  broader  life  the  twentieth  century  is  soon  to  usher 
in;  would  put  within  reach  of  every  individual  child  of  the  republic 
more  agencies  for  helping  him  to  exactly  the  training  his  circum- 
stances prompt,  and  as  much  of  it  as  his  limitations  enable  him  to 
take. 

An  educational  system  undertaking  such  a  work  concerns  all  the 
people,  and  they  have  the  right  to  insist  on  such  an  organization 
for  it  as  shall  give  the  best  promise  of  a  wise,  economical  and  efficient 
administration.  I  am  not  here  tonight  to  complain  that  the  existing 
doubleheaded  arrangement  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  not  doing  a 
good  work.  In  the  agitation  for  changes  I  have  had  no  part,  nor 
am  I  aware  that  any  member  of  the  board  of  regents  has  been  active 
in  setting  it  on  foot.  But  the  talk  of  inevitable  change  is  in  the  air. 
As  long  ago  as  in  1894  the  committee  on  education  in  the  consti- 
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tutional  convention  deplored  the  lack  of  connection  between  the 
common  school  under  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  high  school  or  academy  under  the  board  of  regents  as  an  tm- 
necessary  and  serious  break  in  the  New  York  educational  arrange- 
ments, and  declared  that  the  unification  of  this  dual  system  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Various  schemes  for  such 
unification  have  since  been  proposed  in  the  legislature  and  else- 
where, speedy  action  is  said  to  be  certain,  and  the  subject  is  set 
down  for  full  discussion  by  many  able  and  experienced  educators 
at  the  session  of  this  convocation  tomorrow  afternoon. 

If  some  change  must  be  had,  it  is  obvious  that  the  path  of  wisdom 
lies,  as  the  committee  of  the  constitutional  convention  said,  in  the 
direction  of  unification.  How  should  such  a  unification  be  accom- 
plished: by  leveling  down  the  whole  system  and  intrusting  it  to  a 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  or  by  leveling  up  and  intrusting 
it  to  a  board  which  should  merely  add  the  selection  on  purely  non- 
partizan  and  educational  grounds  of  a  superintendent  of  common 
schools  to  its  old  and  comprehensive  duties  in  the  more  advanced 
departments  of  the  public  educational  service  of  New  York? 

In  approaching  this  subject  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  the  absolute  lack  of  interested  motives  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  regents.  It  is  a  frequent  resort  of  feeble  minds  and  petty  instincts 
to  seek  always  some  personal  motive  for  a  public  position  otherwise 
hard  to  assail — to  ascribe  it  to  eagerness  for  office,  or  for  enlarged 
power,  or  for  revenge.  But  this  is  the  device  generally  of  a  hard- 
pressed  cause,  and  it  is  powerless  against  character  and  record. 
In  a  hundred  years  not  once  has  any  man  had  the  hardihood  to 
charge  or  even  to  insinuate  that  the  action  of  the  board  of  regents 
has  been  shaped  by  political  or  partizan  or  other  interested  consid- 
erations. It  is  the  one  body  serving  the  state  absolutely  without 
pay  or  the  wish  for  any,  and  giving  its  services  solely  as  a  matter 
of  public  duty  in  recognition  of  a  public  call  from  the  highest  source 
in  the  state,  without  hope  of  reward  or  possibility  of  receiving  it, 
save  in  the  consciousness  of  upright  and  disinterested  work  for  the 
whole  people  in  the  most  important  field  the  state  oflFers.  If  this 
work  is  unappreciated  or  no  longer  desired,  I  can  not  believe  that 
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a  single  one  out  of  the  board's  19  members  would  have  the  slight- 
est wish  to  continue  it.  The  question  is  purely  and  solely  one  of 
ability  to  serve  the  public  in  a  familiar  and  vital  field,  so  long  as 
the  public  need  and  want  the  service.  But  I  may  venture  to  say 
for  every  member  of  the  board  that  he  believes  it  to  have  done 
and  to  be  doing  pure,  disinterested,  economical,  eflScient  and  in- 
creasingly valuable  work.  In  the  fields  most  nearly  under  the  pub- 
lic eye  they  would  certainly  be  glad  to  invite  a  considerate  and  in- 
telligent comparison  of  that  service  now  with  what  it  was  even  15 
or  20  years  ago.  Who,  for  example,  .that  remembers  the  state 
library  as  it  was,  and  sees  it  as  it  is,  can  doubt  the  advance?  Do 
any  of  you  happen  to  recall  the  picture  of  the  priceless  collections 
of  Dutch  and  English  colonial  papers  heaped  in  packing  boxes  or 
scattered  over  the  shelves  and  floors,  or  used  for  kindling  the  fires 
because  nobody  thought  the  "  black  Dutch  "  manuscript  of  value? 
Who  that  remembers  the  difficulty  in  utilizing  what  the  library 
contained  15  years  ago,  and  knows  the  readiness  with  which  every 
member  of  the  legislature,  every  public  servant,  and  even  every 
private  citizen  applying  in  the  public  interest  can  now  derive  from 
it  the  best  collated  statements  of  the  condition  of  legislation  or 
of  experience  under  it,  on  any  of  the  thousand  htmian  activities  it 
affects,  in  any  of  the  46  states  of  the  Union,  or  in  any  foreign 
country,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  helpful  advance?  Or  who  that 
believes  that  the  true  use  and  end  of  a  book  is  to  be  worn  out  in 
imparting  a  knowledge  o£  its  contents  to  as  many  readers  as  pos- 
sible, has  not  felt  proud  of  the  imperial  way  in  which  the  benefits 
of  the  librar\'  are  showered  upon  genuine  seekers  after  knowledge, 
however  humble  or  however  remote,  in  any  comer  of  the  Empire 
state?  Of  other  phases  of  the  board's  work  less  familiar  to  the 
general  public,  but  familiar  as  household  words  on  the  tongues 
of  the  teachers  here  assembled,  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  The 
board  has  done  the  work  to  which  the  legislature  of  the  state  called 
it;  it  is  not  ashamed  of  the  way  it  was  done,  and  has  no  love  of 
office  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  in  office,  or  of  services  which  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  rendered  would  prefer  to  have  rendered 
by  somebody  else.     Tlie  question  is  to  be  considered  absolutely 
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Without  reference  to  persons  or  preferences,  and  solely  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  work  that  is  now  so  well  done  and  should  be  better 
continued. 

Tlie  precise  subject  to  be  so  considered  is  this:  If  unification  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  state  is  desired^  what  is  the  natural 
method  for  accomplishing  it?  And  if  this  natural  method  should 
not  be  pursued,  why? 

Will  any  one  deny  that  the  natural  guardians  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state  would  be  the  state  body  first  appointed  for  that 
purpose  in  1784,  and  continuously  engaged  in  it  ever  since? — a  body 
already  in  charge  of  the  higher  educational  work  of  the  state;  a 
body  chosen,  member  by  member,  as  vacancies  arise,  by  successive 
legislatures  fresh  from  the  people;  a  body  that  thus  combines  the 
advantages  of  permanency  and  gradual  change^  that  comes  from 
both  parties,  all  sects  and  all  sections  of  the  state,  while  it  repre- 
sents no  party,  no  sect,  no  section,  no  duty  and  no  aspiration  save 
that  for  the  best  education  of  the  greatest  number  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  New  York.  The  academies,  colleges  and  universities 
never  sprang  from  the  common  school  system.  On  the  contrary, 
the  common  school  system  sprang  from  them.  In  the  eclipse  of  the 
dark  ages  it  was  the  universities  that  preserved  learning  to  the 
world.  It  was  the  universities  which  trained  up  teachers  to  spread 
it  among  the  people.  It  was  the  universities  that  made  possible 
and  encouraged  and  equipped  the  schools  for  the  children  and 
for  the  poor.  That  is  the  order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  history. 
From  the  colleges  and  universities  came  the  teachers  who  estab- 
lished the  common  school  system  in  America.  The  Boston  Latin 
school,  which  exists  to  this  day,  was  the  beginning  of  the  common 
school  system  in  Boston.  The  teachers  in  your  common  schools 
here  and  now  must  come  from  the  schools  representing  the  higher 
education  of  the  state.  Who  says  that  the  board  which  has  suc- 
cessfully fostered  these  would  not  naturally  and  safely  be  intrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  their  work? 

If  asked  for  reasons  why  this  course  of  nature  should  be  aban- 
doned and  the  control  of  the  educational  system  of  the  state  should 
be  leveled  dpwn  to  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  rather 
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than  up  to  the  board  of  regents,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any,  out- 
side the  natural  desire  of  every  official  to  magnify  his  ofiice  and  of 
his  subordinates  to  share  in  the  magnitude,  save  two. 

One  of  these  has  been  frankly  avowed.  It  brings  the  entire  con- 
trol of  whatever  patronage  there  may  be  in  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  state  within  the  grasp  of  the  party  that  makes  the 
change.  Never  for  one  instance — so  far  as  the  board  of  regents  is 
concerned — has  this  unworthy  thought  of  patronage  been  permitted 
to  shape  its  course.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation and  for  all  the  people  in  the  state  of  New  York  if  at  last  our 
educational  system  should  be  cankered  with  the  curse  of  partisan 
patronage.  But,  besides,  it  would  be  an  act  of  incredibly  short- 
sighted folly  in  any  party  which  should  attempt  it.  No  state  in 
the  Union  has  been  more  uncertain  in  its  political  control  or  more 
frequent  in  the  political  revulsions  to  which  it  is  subject  than  this. 
The  party  which  discredited  itself  by  grasping  the  educational  pat- 
ronage would  only  give  to  its  opponents,  first,  a  handle  for  turning 
it  out,  and  then  an  excuse  for  following  its  example.  Legislation 
merely  to  secure  patronage  belongs  to  the  baser  period  in  American 
politics,  and  sooner  or  later  brings  its  own  punishment — ^generally 
sooner.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  unless  human  nature  is  revolu- 
tionized, than  that  the  people  of  New  York  would  resent  the  at- 
tempt to  get  party  patronage  out  of  the  public  schools  and  punish 
the  party  that  tried  it. 

The  other  reason  for  unifying  by  leveling  down  that  has  been 
mentioned  is  that  the  control  of  the  educational  system  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  an  officer  directly  responsible  to  the  people  or  the 
legislatiu*e,  and  capable  of  being  reached  at  every  election  by  the 
people  of  the  entire  state,  to  guard  against  a  supposed  danger  that 
large  sections  of  the  public  schools  may  fall  under  sectarian  control. 
If  the  danger  exists  it  is  to  be  deplored ;  but  the  way  to  bring  about 
what  is  apprehended  would  be  precisely  this  plan  proposed  to  pre- 
vent it.  Once  put  the  schools  into  politics;  once  depart  from  the 
one  sheet-anchor  of  our  hope  in  all  educational  matters,  the  absolute 
freedom  from  either  partizan  or  sectarian  considerations,  and  your 
succumbing  to  the  one  irresistibly  carries  with  it  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  other. 
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I  speak  as  to  wise  men  and  sincere  men;  judge  ye.  The  only 
motives  that  would  control  your  judgment,  I  am  well  assured,  are 
the  best  standard  of  character  and  efficiency  in  the  schools,  and  the 
widest  opportunity  for  every  son  of  the  people  to  get  free  the  fullest 
education  his  aptitudes  invite  and  his  circumstances  permit.  Keep- 
ing these  fundamental  considerations  solely  in  sight,  I  ask  you  if 
the  proposal  to  unify  under  a  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
rather  than  under  the  board  of  regents,  does  not  obviously  involve 
at  once  these  three  objections:  the  schools,  and  all  of  them,  from 
the  primary  to  the  high  school  and  the  college,  are  immediately 
brought  under  direct  political  control  and  made  the  football  of  par- 
tizan  victories  or  defeats.  Next,  they  are  endangered,  in  more 
than  one  large  community,  by  the  increased  probability  thus  entailed 
of  ultimate  sectarian  control.  Finally,  in  either  case,  but  still  more 
if  both  calamities  befal,  the  schools  will  more  and  more  lose  stand- 
ing with  people  who  are  able  to  send  their  children  elsewhere. 
Could  a  worse  fortune  for  our  noble  educational  system  be  devised 
than  such  a  degradation  as  should  leave  for  pupils  only  those  who 
could  not  get  away?  Could  a  more  mischievous  condition  be  pre- 
pared for  the  community  than  such  a  division  from  childhood  into 
classes  and  such  an  antagonism  of  interest  and  feeling  with  refer- 
ence to  the  most  vital  concerns  of  the  state? 

It  may  fairly  be  said,  I  think,  that  reflection  in  this  general  line 
within  the  last  few  months  has  much  diminished  the  prospect  of 
any  successful  unification  by  leveling  down.  But  still  there  are 
restless  reformers  who  say  that  if  the  board  of  regents  is  to  be  the 
body  under  which  the  unification  is  to  take  place,  then  it  too  must 
be  reformed  somewhat.  This  unrest,  which  is  a  national  charac- 
teristic, has  led  to  vast  good;  but  also  sometimes  to  serious  evil. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  it  is  more  wholesome  to 
recall  the  old  notion  about  standing  sometimes  on  what  has  been 
decided  and  retaining  what  has  been  proved.  We  lose  the  habit 
of  letting  well  enough  alone;  fall  in  love  with  making  changes  for 
change's  sake,  and  forget  the  warning  sounded  by  the  sage  De 
Tocqueville,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  against  the 
American  craze  for  lawmaking  and  for  changing  our  laws.     The 
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board  of  regents,  substantially  as  it  now  exists^  was  constituted  in 
this  state  in  1784.  It  is  insisted  by  those  who  want  in  some  way  to 
evade  the  direct  and  simple  method  of  unifying  our  educational  sys- 
tem that,  if  the  whole  system  is  put  under  the  board,  some  change 
must  now  be  made  in  the  composition  of  the  board. 

One  man  thinks  it  is  overloaded  with  ornamental  ex-ofUcio  mem- 
bers, and  would  be  more  businesslike  and  practical  without  them. 
But  why?  What  delay  have  they  ever  caused?  What  possible 
harm  have  they  ever  done?  And  while  they  cause  no  delay  and 
have  done  no  harm,  is  it  entirely  sure  that  there  never  can  be  a 
time  when  the  presence,  for  example,  of  the  governor  of  the  state 
as  an  active  member  might  not  be  of  use  to  the  board?  Who  un- 
dertakes to  say  that  the  board  charged  to  foster  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  presence,  not  on 
courtesy  or  by  invitation,  but  as  a  member  and  of  right,  for  con- 
sultation, for  advice  and  for  action,  of  the  governor  of  the  state^ 
because  of  the  strange  notion  that  when  not  needed  or  not  present 
his  membership  would  be  an  obstruction,  and  would  make  the 
board  unwieldy?  Who  undertakes  to  say  as  much  about  the  offi- 
cer who  presides  in  the  senate,  where  educational  measures  are  con- 
sidered, or  about  the  secretary  of  state? 

Another  of  the  uneasy  reformers  thinks  that  19  is  too  great  a 
number,  and  wants  it  reduced  to  15,  and  another  to  10.  Why? 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  a  body  which  our  ancestors  thought  suit- 
able for  its  duties  toward  a  population  of  a  million  or  less  is  now 
too  numerous  for  a  population  of  seven  or  eight  millions?  Are  the 
educational  interests  to  be  considered  so  much  simpler,  less  various 
and  less  difficult? 

Another  wants  them  appointed  some  other  way,  perhaps  by  the 
governor.  I  am  not  here  to  question  that  educational  appointments 
by  the  governor  of  New  York,  whoever  he  may  be  at  the  time,  might 
be  expected  to  work  well.  But  if  the  legislature  is  to  be  asked  to 
delegate  its  power  in  a  matter  which  obviously  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  in  the  control  of  any  political  majority  at  any  one  time, 
would  it  be  easier  or  more  natural  to  get  it  delegated  to  the  body 
which  is  the  creation  and  slow  and  deliberate  selection  of  the  legis- 
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lature  itself,  or  to  the  governor  of  the  moment,  who  may  be  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  legislature,  and  who,  at  any  rate,  would  have  to 
make  his  appointments  in  a  lump? 

Reorganize,  then,  at  any  rate,  say  others,  and  get  rid  of  the  old 
men.  Since  when  have  old  men  been  found  disadvantageous  in 
council?  Why  are  the  alleged  old  men  in  the  way?  Does  any  one 
say  they  delay  needed  action?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  current 
complaint  about  the  board,  among  the  people  who  are  most  ready 
to  disturb  it,  not  one  of  sluggishness  but  of  pernicious  activity? 
Who  are  these  incapable  old  men  anyway,  who  must  be  got  out 
of  the  way  to  prevent  the  onward  march  of  a  reformed  educational 
system?  The  oldest  in  years  is  certainly  the  youngest  in  our  board, 
or  in  the  neighboring  city  where  he  resides.  Is  there  anybody  who 
has  encountered  him  in  debate  ready  to  say  that  Martin  I.  Town- 
send  is  no  longer  abreast  of  the  times  or  efficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  own  views?  And  after  him,  where  are  those  decrepit 
old  men  of  whom  the  complaint  is  made?  Aside  from  the  chan- 
cellor himself,  the  oldest  in  point  of  service,  if  not  also  in  years,  is 
that  venerable,  broken-down,  worn-out  incapable  whom  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  demand  to  have  removed  from  further  meddling 
in  the  public  service,  the  junior  senator  of  the  United  States  from 
the  state  of  New  York.  Does  poor  Depcw  then  lag  superfluous  on 
the  stage?  And  who  is  the  brisk  young  person  whom  the  reforming 
politicians  think  more  suitable  to  fill  his  place  on  the  board  of 
regents? 

May  we  not  wisely  abandon  the  consideration  of  these  vagaries? 
Fussy  change  is  not  necessarily  reform.  The  needless  abandonment 
of  machinery  that  works  well  for  an  untried  arrangement  that  may 
seem  absolutely  ideal  is  not  necessarily  reform.  Revolution  is  not 
reform.  Tearing  up  a  system  that  has  been  working  well  for  a 
century  is  not  the  unification  of  the  system.  On  mere  personal 
grounds  I  feel,  as  I  believe  every  member  of  the  board  feels,  the 
most  absolute  indifference  to  the  decision.  But  on  the  ground  of 
the  highest  good  to  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  state  and 
of  the  whole  state  we  are  not  indifferent.  The  least  active  and  the 
least  worthy  among  them,  myself,  I  may  the  more  boldly  speak 
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of  my  colleagues  in  declaring  the  belief  that  the  board  of  regents 
was  never  so  active  as  now,  never  had  as  fine  or  as  many  or  as 
varied  schools,  never  exerted  here  a  restraining  and  there  a  guiding 
influence  in  so  many  new  educational  developments^  and  never  got 
greater  results  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure.  We  are  ready  to 
step  down  and  out.  We  are  ready  to  go  on  as  we  are.  We  are 
ready^  if  required,  to  undertake  the  proposed  extension  of  our 
duties;  ready  to  furnish  a  complete  and  coherent  system  for  all  the 
people  according  to  the  old,  familiar  definition — a  true  educational 
ladder,  with  its  foot  standing,  if  you  please,  in  the  gutter,  but  with 
every  consecutive  rung  in  its  place,  within  the  reach  of  every  climber^ 
leading  up  and  still  up  in  successive  steps,  till  its  top  rests  in  the 
university. 


Tuesday  morning,  27  June 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Sup't  William  H.  Maxwell  —The  training  of  the  citizen  is  the 
most  vital  concern  of  the  state.  In  the  secondary  schools  are 
trained  most  of  the  men  who  become  prominent  in  the  various 
walks  of  life  and  most  of  the  men  and  women  who  become  teachers 
of  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  defense  of  property 
and  health,  the  state  sets  a  standard  for  admission  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  medicine.  The  welfare  of  the  child  whose  character  is 
molded  in  the  public  schools  is  surely  deserving  of  at  least  as  care- 
ful safeguarding. 

A  long  step  forward  was  taken — a  longer  step  than  has  as  yet 
been  taken,  I  believe,  by  any  other  state  in  the  Union— when  iu  1895 
the  statute  was  enacted  that  no  one  should  be  licensed  or  employed 
to  teach  in  primary  or  grammar  grades  in  any  city  of  the  state  who 
had  not  had  three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  or  in  Heu  thereof 
had  not  gra(hiated  from  a  higli  school  and  from  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional training  of  at  least  one  year.  But  the  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  primary  and  grammar  grades,  differs  materially 
from  the  work  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers differ  accordingly,     llie  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  elementary 
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schools  differs  from  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  secondary 
schools,  first,  with  regard  to  the  pupils  and,  second,  with  regard 
to  the  knowledge  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  impart.  In  the 
elementary  schools  the  pupils  are  little  children,  differing  slightly, 
at  least  comparatively  so,  from  one  another^  easy  to  guide  and  in- 
fluence. They  are  impressionable  but  forgetful.  Mistakes  made 
in  their  training  may  be  remedied  by  wiser  measures  at  a  later  day. 
In  the  secondary  school,  on  the  other  hand,  which  takes  pupils  from 
13  or  14  to  17  or  18,  arc  adolescents  of  rapidly  developing  individ- 
uality and  force  of  character,  critical,  exacting,  self-conscious,  pos- 
sessing the  sense  of  personality  of  adults,  but  without  the  self- 
control  that  is  taught  by  the  discipline  of  life.  Errors  in  training  at 
the  period  of  emotional  adolescence,  when  impressions  strike  deep 
and  endure  long,  are  almost  ineradicable.  Mistakes  in  training  dur- 
ing the  secondary  school  age  are  much  more  likely  to  be  fatal  than 
mistakes  in  training  during  the  elementary  school  age.  Hence  pe- 
culiar tact  and  energy  are  needed  by  teachers  who  direct  and  instruct 
girls  and  boys  of  the  high  school  age. 

In  the  second  place  the  character  of  the  knowledge  with  which 
teacher  and  pupil  deal  in  the  secondary  school  is  very  different  from 
the  knowledge  with  which  teacher  and  pupil  deal  in  the  elementary 
school.     During  the  elementary  stage  of  school  life,  say  from  the 
sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  the  child  is  chiefly  occupied  in  acquir- 
ing the  tools  of  mental  activity:    reading,  writing,  and  number. 
Tliis   is  the   formal   side  of  knowledge.      Much  knowledge  hav- 
ing what  the  Herbartians  call  content  he  acquires  at  the  same 
time,  but  he  acquires  it  not  as  scientific  knowledge  but  as  isolated 
facts.     To  the  little  child  the  primrose  on  the  river's  brink  is  but 
a  primrose  and  nothing  more.     He  may  know  its  name.     He  may 
count  its  petals  and  its  stamens.     Rut  he  does  not  know  it  as  a 
member  of  a  family.     Hence  we  no  longer  talk  of  teaching  botany 
or  zoology  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  of  nature  study.     A  child 
should  have  ohser\'cd  a  vast  number  of  facts  and  through  them  he 
should  have  learned  to  love  the  beautiful  in  nature  before  he  begins 
to  classify.     When  the  child  enters  the  secondary  or  high  school 
he  has  acquired  the  tools  with  which  knowledge  is  preserved  and 
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expressed  and  has  learned  a  vast  number  of  facts,  facts  of  science, 
facts  of  history,  facts  of  life.  The  high  school  or  academy  ^hile 
deepening,  strengthening,  and  extending  the  student's  knowledge, 
is  occupied  largely  with  classification  and  arrangement.  The  pupil 
learns  to  compare  and  arrange  his  facts  into  sciences,  botany, 
zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  this  very  process  enables  him  to 
acquire  new  knowledge  all  the  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  In 
college  the  student  may  confine  himself  to  a  smaller  number  of 
studies  than  he  took  in  the  academy  or  high  school,  but  he  goes 
much  more  deeply  into  them ;  he  studies  one  knowledge  in  the  light 
of  other  knowledges;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  value,  he  begins 
to  see  the  bearings  of  what  he  studies  on  the  problems  of  life.  As 
Dr  Harris  has  well  said :  "  The  serious  tone  of  mind,  the  earnest 
attitude  which  inquires  for  the  significance  of  a  study  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  can  not  be  expected  in  the  normally  developed  student 
from  14  to  18  years  of  age."  In  other  words  the  average  student 
does  not  leave  the  high  school  and  go  to  college  until  the  age  at 
which  he  can  appreciate  the  bearing  of  a  study,  literature,  for  in- 
stance, art,  or  history,  on  the  problems  of  life.  Of  course  you  will 
not  understand  me  to  mean  that  there  are  hard  and  fast  lines  sepa- 
rating the  elementary  school  from  the  high  school  and  the  high 
school  from  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  the  different  divisions 
shade  off  into  one  another  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say 
when  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  In  the  last  year  of  the  g^eat 
city  high  school  the  work  is  often  distinctly  collegiate  in  character; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  last  two  years — the  seventh  and  the  eighth — 
of  the  elementary  school  are  at  least  half  secondary  in  character. 

Now,  if  I  am  right  in  my  statements  that  the  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  radically  different  in  character  from  the  pupils 
in  the  high  schools,  and  that  the  knowledge  to  be  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  differs  from  the  knowledge  to  be  taught  in  the  high 
school  as  empiricism  differs  from  science,  it  follows  that  different 
qualifications  and  different  training  are  needed  for  the  high  school 
teacher.  What  shall  these  qualifications  be?  Dean  Russell  of  the 
Teachers  college  in  an  address  before  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence  of   the   National   educational   association   last   February 
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classified  them  under  the  heads  of  general  knowledge,  professional 
kno\^edge,  special  knowledge,  and  technical  skill,  and  I  adopt  his 
classification  because  I  can  not  think  of  any  other  that  is  better  or 
nearly  as  good.  "  The  degree  of  scholarship  required  for  secondary 
teachers",  said  the  sub-committee  of  the  committee  of  15,  *' is  by 
common  consent  fixed  at  a  collegiate  education.  No  one,  with 
rare  exceptions,  should  be  employed  to  teach  in  a  high  school  who 
has  not  this  fundamental  preparation."  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek:  the  knowledge  to  be  taught,  be  it  language,  biology,  math- 
ematics, or  what  not,  is  scientific  knowledge,  and  hence  the  teacher 
should  have  studied  the  languages  and  the  sciences  in  the  light  one 
of  the  other,  by  the  comparative  method;  the  pupils  to  be  taught 
are  in  the  period  of  adolescence,  "  the  period  of  beginnings,  a  tran- 
sition period,  of  mental  storm  and  stress,  in  which  egoism  gives 
way  to  altruism,  romance  has  charm,  and  the  social,  moral  and 
religious  feelings  bud  and  bloom;"  and  hence  the  teacher  should 
himself  have  studied  the  knowledges  in  their  bearings  on  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  that  he  may  give  wise  and  adequate  guidance  to  those 
committed  to  his  charge. 

Second,  professional  knowledge;  and  here  I  must  give  you  Dean 
Russeirs  own  words:  "It  is  equally  important  that  the  secondary 
teacher  be  able  to  view  his  own  subject  and  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction in  its  relations  to  the  child  and  to  society,  of  which  the 
child  is  a  part.  A  teacher  may  be  able  to  teach  his  subject  never 
so  well,  may  even  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  distinguished 
educator,  yet  his  life  long  be  a  teacher  of  Latin  or  physics,  or  history, 
rather  than  a  teacher  of  children.  The  true  educator  must  know 
the  nature  of  mind,  he  must  understand  the  process  of  learning, 
the  formation  of  ideals,  the  development  of  will,  and  the  growth  of 
character.  Tlie  secondary  teacher  needs  particularly  to  know  the 
psychology  of  the  adolescent  period,  that  stormy  period  in  which 
the  individual  first  becomes  self-conscious  and  struggles  to  express 
his  own  personality.  But  more  than  man  as  an  individual,  a  teacher 
needs  to  know  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being.  No  knowledge, 
I  believe,  is  of  more  worth  to  the  secondary  teacher  than  the  knowl- 
edge  of  what  standards  of  culture  have  prevailed  in  the  past  or  now 
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exist  among  various  peoples,  their  ideals  of  life,  and  their  methods 
of  training  the  young  to  assume  the  duties  of  life.  Such  study  of 
the  history  of  education  is  more  than  a  study  of  scholastic  institu- 
tions, of  didactic  precepts,  or  the  theories  of  educationists;  it  is 
Kulturgcschichte  with  special  reference  to  educational  needs  and  edu- 
cational problems.  It  gives  that  unifying  view  of  our  professional 
work  without  which  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  science  or  a  system  of  edu- 
cation; it  prepares  the  way  for  the  only  philosophy  of  education 
which  is  worth  teaching." 

Third,  special  knowledge.  By  this  I  mean  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  be  taught.  The  departmental  system  has  completely 
taken  possession  of  the  high  schools.  The  teachers  are  supposed 
to  be  specialists  in  their  various  branches.  They  certainly  ought 
to  be.  As  a  rule,  the  average  college  graduate,  though  he  may  have 
the  required  general  knowledge,  has  not  the  necessary  special  knowl- 
edge. The  normal  school  graduate  certainly  has  it  not;  and  what 
a  sorry  teacher  is  the  high  school  teacher  who  has  not  a  thorough, 
complete  grasp  of  his  subject!  How  can  a  man  be  a  specialist  in 
mathematics  who  does  not  know  the  calculus?  or  a  specialist  in 
history  who  has  read  none  but  school  histories?  or  a  specialist Jn 
anything  who  has  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  in  order  to  learn  the 
lesson  he  will  give  next  day  to  his  pupils?  Such  a  man  is  the 
slave  of  the  textbook.  His  horizon  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
regents*  preliminary  and  academic  examinations  or  the  still  feel)ler 
fences  of  the  state  department  first,  second,  or  third  grade  certifi- 
cates. His  sole  object  is  to  get  his  pupils  through  examinations, 
not  to  prepare  them  for  life.  What  then  should  be  the  minimum 
of  preparation  in  the  way  of  special  knowledge?  I  should  say  at 
least  one  year  of  post-graduate  work  in  the  subject  or  group  of 
subjects  the  applicant  intends  to  teach. 

This  work,  however,  might  well  be  coupled  with  the  acquirement 
of  the  fourth  requisite,  technical  skill.  Here  again  I  shall  adopt  as 
my  own  Dean  Russell's  language:  "  Graduates  of  colleges  and  nor- 
mal schools  alike  must  fail  in  teclinical  skill  if  they  teach  as  they 
have  been  taught.  The  work  of  the  secondary  school  is  unique. 
It  requires  an  arrangement  and  presentation  of  the  subject-matter 
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of  instruction  in  a  way  unknown  in  elementary  education  and  un- 
heeded in  most  college  teaching;  it  requires  tact,  judgment,  and 
disciplinary  powers  peculiar  to  the  management  of  youth.  Herein 
is  the  need  of  that  technical  skill  which  is  not,  as  has  been  well 
said^  *  a  part  of  the  natural  equipment  of  every  educated  person/  " 
For  the  acquirement  of  this  technical  skill  we  must  look  to  our 
universities  and  teachers'  colleges.  Columbia^  Harvard  and  Brown 
are  taking  the  lead  in  this  work  and,  if  a  demand  is  created,  the 
other  great  universities,  we  may  be  sure,  will  lose  no  time  in  follow- 
ing their  lead. 

If  then  it  is  admitted  that  these  four  qualifications,  general  knowl- 
edge, professional  knowledge,  special  knowledge,  and  technical  skill, 
are  essential  to  the  successful  high  school  teacher,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  frame  a  statute  requiring  them  as  a  prerequisite  to  a 
high  school  license.  Such  a  statute  should  forbid  the  licensing  or 
appointment  of  any  person  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
who  has  not  graduated  from  a  college  of  arts  approved  by  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  has  not  made 
a  profound  study  of  the  principles  and  history  of  education^  and  who 
has  not  devoted  at  least  one  year  to  post-graduate  work  in  the 
special  subject  or  group  of  subjects  he  proposes  to  teach^  and  to 
the  acquirement  of  technical  skill  in  sccoadary  teaching.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  applicant  should  be  required  to  prove  his  fitness 
by  rigorous  examination.  After  a  year's  experience  as  president 
of  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  city  of  New  York  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  examinations  are  a  necessary  safeguard  in  selecting 
teachers.  All  other  means  combined,  investigation  of  record  in 
teaching  and  studies,  testimonials,  personal  interview,  observation 
of  work,  are  insufficient  to  guard  against  mistakes  in  selection. 
The  careful  analysis  of  a  candidate's  answers  to  written  and  oral 
tests  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  specialty  and  in  the  science  of 
education  and  methods  of  teaching,  is  an  indispensable  feature. 
Take  for  example  the  teachers  in  private  secondary  schools  who  arc 
now  in  great  numbers  seeking  admission  to  the  public  high  schools. 
The  opportunities  afforded  these  teachers  for  private  tutoring  have 
been  many  and  attractive.     Under  such  circumstances  the  teacher 
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is  tempted  to  spend  the  time  he  ought  to  devote  to  study  in  working 
for  money,  and  his  regular  stipend  has  unfortunately  adjusted  itself 
to  the  situation.  When  such  a  teacher  comes  before  an  examining 
board  he  realizes  his  mistake.  He  finds  that  he  has  not  given  suffi- 
cient thought  to  the  principles  underlying  his  work  and  he  finds  that 
he  has  not  the  scholarship  he  wishes  he  had  and  that  he  now  recog- 
nizes he  ought  to  have.  Within  the  short  experience  of  the  board 
of  examiners  of  the  city  of  New  York  it  has  several  times  happened 
that  teachers  of  this  kind,  failing  in  a  first  examination,  have  re- 
sponded to  the  stimulus  and  in  course  of  time  have  redeemed  them- 
selves by  carr}dng  out  definite  plans  of  professional  improvement. 
Examinations,  when  rightly  conducted,  may  thus  furnish  a  stimulus^ 
as  well  as  a  test  and  a  standard. 

"  But  "^  some  one  will  say,  "  your  proposed  statute  would  prevent 
all  promotion  of  teachers  from  the  elementary  grades  to  the  high 
school  grades."  By  no  means,  I  reply,  because  I  should  insert  a 
clause  in  the  statute  permitting  the  licensing  of  college  graduates, 
and  of  all  others  who  have  taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
of  the  elementary  courses,  who  have  made  special  studies  outside 
of  school  hours,  and  who  pass  the  necessary  Examinations.  Such 
a  provision  would  be  only  just  and  would  doubtless  bring  many 
good  teachers  into  the  high  schools.  I  should  carefully  limit  this 
number,  however,  to  those  who  had  had  successful  experience  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  which^  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are 
partially  secondary  and  partially  elementary  in  character.  Experi- 
ence gained  below  the  seventh  grade  I  regard  as  practically  wprse 
than  useless  as  a  preparation  for  high  school  work.  A  woman,  for 
instance,  who  had  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  methods 
of  teaching  little  children  in  the  kindergarten  would  be  wholly  un- 
fitted to  deal  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school.  Another 
exception  which  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  make  would  be 
in  the  case  of  teachers  of  commercial  branches,  manual  training  sub- 
jects and  physical  culture.  Particularly  in  commercial  branches 
the  supply  of  good  secondary  teachers  is  at  present  far  below  the 
demand.     I  know  of  no  institution  that  trains  them. 
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Again,  some  one  may  object,  the  enactment  of  such  a  statute 
would  so  diminish  the  supply  of  teachers  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  demand.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the 
enactment  of  the  similar  statute  with  regard  to  elementary  schools 
did  not  result  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  teachers.  Immediately 
city  training  schools  were  established  and  the  normal  schools  waxed 
in  numbers  so  that  now  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  abundant.  On  last  Friday  week,  for  instance, 
the  board  of  examiners  for  the  citv  of  New  York  examined  ii8o 
applicants  for  the  city  license,  every  one  of  whom  has  the  qualifi- 
cations required  under  chapter  103 1  of  the  laws  of  1895. 

Who,  it  will  be  asked,  should  under  the  law  have  the  right  to 
approve  institutions  having  courses  of  study  preparatory  to  high 
school  licenses?  The  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  I 
unhesitatingly  answer,  because  it  is  to  that  body,  by  tradition,  by 
'experience,  by  facilities  for  doing  the  work  that  the  right  belongs. 

Who,  some  one  may  inquire,  will  conduct  the  examinations? 
Well,  as  much  as  possible,  I  believe  in  leaving  the  examination  of 
candidates  who  are  graduates  of  approved  institutions  to  local  au- 
thorities. At  any  rate,  I  am  quite  sure  the  city  of  New  York  will 
insist  on  controlling  its  own  license  system. 

What  advantages  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  such  a  system  of 
licensing  teachers  for  high  schools?  It  will  tend  to  remove  these 
schools  from  political  influences,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
desired.  It  will  protect  the  teachers  who  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  the  tenure  of  their  positions,  because  local  officials  will 
find  little  diversion  in  turning  out  good  teachers  if  only  good  teach- 
ers may  be  put  in  their  places.  It  will  inevitably  result  in  higher 
wages  for  high  school  teachers.  And  lastly  and  above  all,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  legal  standard  sufficiently  elevated,  will  make  for 
excellence  and  will  render  the  system  more  homogeneous.  At  pres- 
ent, the  high  schools  differ  from  one  another  in  glory  more  widely 
than  do  the  stars.  The  enactment  of  a  statute  establishing  high 
requirements  for  high  school  licenses  will  make  the  high  school? 
the  true  people's  colleges,  preparing  their  students  "  to  perforr 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices  both  private  ar 
public  of  peace  and  war." 
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Dean  James  E.  Russell — I  need  not  say  that  I  agree  with  Sup't 
Maxwell,  and  because  he  has  voiced  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
four  essential  qualifications  of  high  school  teachers  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  one  or  two  phases  of  the  question,  emphasizing  it 
perhaps  more  in  detail  than  he  has  done.  First  of  all  I  wish  to 
take  exception  to  that  common  understanding  that  is  abroad  in  the 
land  to  the  effect  that  it  is  more  essential  for  the  teacher  to  appre- 
ciate thoroughly  the  end  and  aim  of  instniction,  to  be  sympathetic 
and  loving  in  the  treatment  of  the  children,  than  it  is  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  ways  and  means  of  attaining  these  ends.  I  protest 
against  that  view,  simply  because  it  takes  away  from  our  profession 
all  that  can  be  in  any  sense  professional.  I  say  that,  too,  without 
hesitation,  and  I  appeal  to  the  sister  professions  to  support  the  view 
that  I  take  now.  Ask  a  lawyer  as  he  stands  before  the  court  if 
he  has  no  interest,  no  special  interest  in  the  ways  and  means  that 
he  must  take  to  secure  the  ends  that  he  desires.  Let  him  appre- 
ciate never  so -well  the  end  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish;  let  him 
have  all  faith  possible  in  his  case,  and  yet  that  man  uKist  inevitably 
fail  if  he  does  not  study  carefully  every  step  in  the  process  from 
the  drawing  of  the  brief  through  to  the  final  summing  up.  Ask  a 
surgeon  who  has  a  shattered  limb  before  him  whether  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  have  something  more  than  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  what  he  wishes  to  do?  Are  a  buck  saw  and  a  carving  knife 
all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  his  ends  provided  they  be  wielded 
with  due  care  and  caution?  What  then  of  all  that  study  of  anti- 
septics, and  the  invention  and  use  of  instruments,  if  they  have  no 
part  in  the  accomplishment?  I  would  say  in  passing,  therefore, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  we  over-emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  end  and  aim,  that  of  looking  on  the  child  in  the  right  manner, 
of  being  loving  and  sympathetic  in  our  treatment  of  the  children, 
are  we  in  danger  of  neglecting  an  equally  important  part  of  our 
work.  Right  spirit  is  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  and  yet  if 
we  go  no  farther  than  that  we  are  '*  Christian  scientists  "  in  the 
profession  to  which  we  belong.  I  don't  need  to  say  that  the  result 
is  neither  Christian  nor  science.  Just  so  long  as  we  fail  to  give 
attention  to  the  ways  and  means  of  accompHshing  the  work  which 
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we  have  in  hand,  just  so  long  must  our  work  remain  unprofessional. 
That  is  a  consideration  which  we  as  teachers  must  take  into  ac- 
count. 

Certainly  in  this  assembly  it  ought  to  go  without  saying,  that  the 
person  who  is  to  teach  must  know  something  to  teach.  I  have 
absolutely  no  sympathy  with  that  view  of  the  teacher's  work  which 
says  you  may  come  into  the  school  room  if  you  can  maintain  order; 
if  you  can  conduct  a  class  so  as  to  enable  its  members  to  pass  certain 
examinations  you  may  hold  your  position.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
right  kind  of  teaching  in  our  high  schools  we  must  have  teachers 
who  know  their  subjects;  that  is,  the  special  knowledge,  and  the 
general  knowledge  bound  up  with  it^  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Yes^  we  must  go  farther  than  that;  we  must  have  such 
professional  knowledge  as  comes  from  careful  study  of  the  matter 
that  is  to  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  which 
we  have  before  us.  I  am  not  pleading  at  all  for  "  method  "  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  I  have  no  higher  regard  for 
the  method  Vhich  is  sometimes  used  than  I  have  for  the  patent 
medicines  that  are  spread  abroad  in  the  land  by  the  carload.  The 
fact,  however,  that  patent  medicines  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand 
does  not  keep  the  ambitious  physician  from  studying  night  and 
day  in  a  laboratory,  from  investigation  and  research  in  the  clinic, 
in  order  that  he  may  advance  his  own  knowledge  and  advance  the 
profession  to  which  he  belongs.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  teacher 
has  a  deep  and  abiding  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  is  to 
teach,  just  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  is  broad  and  varied, 
must  he  study  carefully  how  and  what  he  will  select  to  bring  before 
the  child  and  how  he  will  present  this  material  to  the  child.  Tliat 
teacher  of  Greek  who  knows  perhaps  fairly  well  three  books  of 
the  Iliad,  we  will  say,  provided  we  do  not  ask  him  for  a  catalogue 
of  the  ships,  that  teacher  who  sends  to  the  publisher  for  "  the  other 
three  books  of  the  Iliad  "  because  he  wants  to  have  them  at  hand 
for  reference,  does  not  need  to  study  much  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  accomplishing  his  end.  All  the  knowledge  he  has  at  hand  is 
at  his  finger's  tips  and  he  grinds  it  out  and  the  children  grind  it 
in.     Grant  however  that  a  man  is  filled  with  Greek  literature,  that 
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he  knows  the  Greek  language,  that  he  understands  the  bearings 
of  Greek  history,  Greek  art,  Greek  philosophy,  Greek  science,  that 
he  is  at  home  in  Grecian  antiquity,  this  man  must  study  as  few 
teachers  do  nowadays  as  to  what  he  shall  select  for  his  class  and  as 
to  how  he  shall  put  his  material  befpre  them.  Herein  is  the  first 
essential,  I  believe,  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  it 
is  in  part  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  "  method  "  and  of  "  pro- 
fessional knowledge  "  and  "  professional  training."  Whatever  has 
to  do  with  the  principles  of  education  and  with  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, comes  in  of  course  to  help  us  define  the  aim.  It  helps  us  too 
in  a  measure  to  define  the  ways  in  which  we  shall  attain  these 
ends,  and  yet  after  all  in  high  school  work,  it  must  be  subservient 
to  that  other  more  important  professional  knowledge  which  has  to 
do  with  the  selection,  with  the  arrangement,  with  the  treatment 
of  the  materials  that  are  to  be  taught.  ' 

One  other  point  and  I  am  through,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
certification  of  high  school  teachers.  There  is  no  better  evidence, 
I  think,  before  us  that  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  professionals 
and  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  professional  work,  than  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past  no  great  interest  in  the  certification  of  high  school 
teachers.  So  long  as  our  requirements  for  high  school  work  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools, 
so  long  as  the  teacher  who  has  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the 
elementary  school  can  teach  in  the  high  school,  just  so  long  do  we 
have  the  evidence  before  us  that  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  as 
doing  professional  work.  The  first  step  for  us  to  take  in  this  mat- 
ter is  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  statute  such  as  Sup*t  Maxwell  has 
already  advocated.  I  have  just  one  word  to  add  to  what  he  said 
there,  let  that  statute  provide  for  the  certification  of  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools  by  subjects.  Let  there  be  no  "  blanket  certificate  " 
for  high  school  work;  otherwise  there  is  no  possibility  of  securing 
this  special  knowledge,  this  depth  and  breadth  of  information  which 
is  necessary  in  the  secondary  sphere.  The  next  thing  is  to  see 
to  it  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  teach  subjects  in  which  he  is  not 
certificated.  That  being  done,  I  believe  the  largest  question  in  the 
whole  round  of  secondary  education  in  the  state  of  New  York,  or 
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in  all  America  today^  is  solved.  I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  if 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  can  control 
the  certification  of  teachers  in  this  state,  perhaps  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  state,  and  test 
the  results  of  their  work,  the  department  of  public  instruction  or 
any  other  department  that  may  hereafter  be  created  may  do  as  it 
pleases  with  the  rest  of  the  school  system.  The  school  system  of 
this  state  will  be  safe  I  think  if  the  certification  of  teachers  and 
the  conduct  of  examinations  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  non-partizan 
board.  This  board,  as  I  have  suggested  already,  should  be  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  colleges  and  the  universities  of  the  state 
in  such  a  way  that  the  highest  educational  authority  in  the  state 
may  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  what  the  qualifications  shall  be  of  all 
educational  work.  That  is  the  experience  in  Europe  where  the 
certification  of  teachers  has  been  carried  through  logically.  The 
board  having  control  of  certification  and  registration  of  teachers 
should  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  board  which  has  to  do  with 
the  administration  and  management  of  the  school  system.  I  say 
grant  the  regents  of  the  University  these  two  rights  or  privileges 
and  the  rest  may  go  as  it  will  because  I  think  it  would  all  be  safe. 
My  last  word,  then,  is  no  "  blanket  certificate  '*  for  high  school 
teaching  and  no  high  school  teacher  permitted  to  teach  a  subject 
in  which  he  is  not  certificated. 

Prof.  Charles  DeGarmo — As  I  shall  not  have  time  to  support 
by  argument  positions  which  I  might  take  on  this  question,  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  a  piece  of  work  in  .which  I  have  been  engaged 
during  the  year  and  which  has  just  been  published  in  the  School 
review.  As  it  has  just  appeared  I  assume  that  most  of  you  have 
not  seen  it.  It  is  not  individual  opinion,  it  is  opinion  based  on  the 
study  of  returns  from  a  large  number  of  very  eminent  men  in  this 
country.  Over  50  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  land  and  sev- 
eral prominent  men  outside  those  institutions  have  contributed  their 
opinions  to  this  question  in  its  entirety.  I  will  read  two  or  three 
sentences  here  from  the  conclusions  of  this  committee  of  the  N.E.A. 
of  which  Dr  Hinsdale  of  Michigan  is  the  chairman: 
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1  A  thorough  college  course  is  the  primary  thing  to  be  insisted 
upon.  The  value  of  such  a  course  as  preparation  for  teaching  is 
not  over-emphasized  by  the  writers  whose  views  have  been  pre- 
sented above. 

2  The  college  or  university  candidate  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
should  be  required  to  study  a  limited  number  of  subjects  more 
thoroughly  than  he  would  be  called  upon  to  do  if  he  were  merely 
a  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  These  topics^  not  more  than 
two  or  three  in  number,  would  naturally  be  congruous  subjects 
constituting  a  group  within  which  the  intending  teacher  expects 
to  find  his  work. 

3  The  graduate  certificate  to  teach  should  be  limited  to  the  sub- 
jects in  which,  as  just  explained,  the  student  has  done  special  work. 
If  he  is  called  upon  to  teach  other  subjects  he  should  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  them.  The  certificate  that  covers  all 
subjects  taught  in  high  schools^  sometimes  called  a  blanket  cer- 
tificate, no  matter  from  what  source  it  comes,  is  not  in  the  long 
run  to  be  advocated,  and  specially  when  it  is  conferred  on  the 
basis  of  examination  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clearly  absurd  to  require  high  school  teachers  to 
pass  an  examination  in  all  the  school  subjects  or  groups  of  sub- 
jects. It  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  sure  of  their  general  education 
and  of  their  competency  to  teach  their  special  studies. 

So  much  in  support  of  the  views  that  have  already  been  advanced. 
But  I  would  call  your  attention  to  two  forms  of  competition  present 
in  the  schools  today.  One  is  competition  between  men  and  women, 
the  other  between  women  themselves.  The  competition  between 
men  and  women  has  succeeded  in  driving  most  of  the  men,  or  dis- 
placing most  of  the  men,  from  the  schoolroom.  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  in  all  the  school  systems  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  high  school,  there  arc  only  S^  of  the  teachers 
men.  In  this  state  there  are  some  16;^  of  the  teachers  men.  In 
many  high  schools  however  the  women  have  entirely  displaced 
the  men.  Whatever  view  we  may  have  regarding  elementary  edu- 
cation with  reference  to  the  sex  as  teachers,  there  can  be  but  one 
View  with  regard  to  men  in  the  high  school,  and  that  view,  as  I 
take  it,  is  this:  that  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  something 
very  vital  out  of  the  American  people  if  men  are  alienated  entirely 
from  the  school  system.  There  are  certain  elements  of  virility  that 
can  be  imparted  by  men  but  can  not  be  imparted  by  women.     What 
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have  we  done?  We  have  thrown  these  schools  open  to  compe- 
tition. We  have  left  ourselves  free  to  choose  the  cheapest  teacher, 
the  one  who  will  teach  for  $400  or  $500  a  year.  I  "have  had  25 
applications  for  high  school  teachers  this  summer  and  all  but  two 
of  them  were  for  $500  or  less.  No  man  can  teach  for  that  salary. 
It  costs  him  as  much  as  that  a  year  to  get  his  college  education. 
It  would  take  him  three  years  to  pay  for  his  college  education, 
perhaps  four.  By  that  time  he  ought  to  be  married,  yet  how  can 
he  be?  Absolutely  impossible.  He  simply  has  to  leave  the  pro- 
fession. It  may  be  that  the  principalship  will  pay  him  enough 
to  live,  but  there  are  only  a  few  principalships  to  be  had.  The 
result  of  this  indiscriminate  blanket  certificating  of  teachers,  with 
college  graduation  and  without,  has  driven  the  men,  and  is  driving 
the  men,  and  is  destined  to  drive  them,  entirely  out  of  the  schools. 

The  other  form  of  competition  is  that  between  women  themselves. 
One  man  wrote  me  that  he  wanted  a  teacher  to  teach  at  least  half 
of  all  the  subjects  that  are  presented  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
for  $450.  I  protested  against  it,  but  he  says,  "  What  can  we  do? 
The  board  is  giving  up  a  good  teacher  because  she  can  get  more 
money  than  that.  That  is  all  we  can  pay."  The  cheaply  pre- 
pared teachers  can  always  outbid  those  who  are  properly  prepared, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  communities  which  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  dollar.  The  way  to  obviate  both  of  these  destructive  forms 
of  competition  is  to  make  the  requirements  what  they  ought  to 
be,  what  the  best  schools  abroad  and  in  this  country  require.  As 
an  academic  question  there  are  not  two  sides  to  this  matter.  You 
have  heard  the  arguments  presented  briefly  this  morning  showing 
why  high  school  teachers  ought  to  have  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  a  college  preparation.  They  are  indisputable.  They  are  proved 
by  the  progress  of  nations  farther  along  in  the  matter  than  we, 
and  they  are  proved  by  our  own  tendencies.  I  visited  a  school 
a  few  days  ago  in  which  the  principal  said  that  for  six  years 
they  have  allowed  no  one  to  be  employed  in  the  high  school  who 
was  not  a  college  graduate,  and  who  had  not  in  addition  to  col- 
lege graduation  a  professional  training  in  the  subjects  he  is  going 
to  teach.     He  said,  moreover,  that  they  have  now  made  regula- 
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tions  to  that  effect^  and  I  know  that  they  mean  it,  for  they  rejected 
the  best  man  I  had  in  my  classes  this  year  because  he  fell  just 
a  little  short  of  the  professional  preparation.  Fortunately  for  him 
he  was  able  to  go  to  a  western  city  at  a  higher  salary  than  they 
were  willing  to  pay,  but  it  shows  that  they  were  in  earnest. 

Then,  confining  my  argument  to  this  one  point,  I  say  to  avoid 
destructive  competition  between  men  and  women  we  must  insist 
on  the  right  kind  of  preparation  for  the  high  school,  which  must 
have  I  think  as  a  minimum  the  college  course  for  scholarship,  and 
at  least  a  year  of  training  in  professional  work,  either  in  connection 
with  this  course  or  subsequent  to  it. 

Prin.  A.  W.  Abrams — With  the  main  proposition  that  we  want 
better  scholarship,  and  higher  professional  training  in  our  high 
school  teachers,  I  am  quite  agreed.  The  teaching  profession  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  preeminently  a  learned  or  scholarly  profession. 
It  is  in  the  high  school  that  the  boy  and  girl  form  habits  of  study 
and  determine  in  large  measure  their  future  career.  If  there  must 
be  weakness  in  the  teaching  force,  if  conditions  are  to  be  unfavor- 
able, if  the  time  is  to  be  shortened  anywhere,  I  have  for  some 
time  held  it  might  better  be  in  the  college  than  in  the  preparatory 
school.  This  under  no  circumstances  should  be  weak.  The  stu- 
dent will  be  very  much  what  his  instructor  is;  like  begets  Hke. 
Every  boy  appreciates  sound  scholarship  in  his  instructor  and 
will  strive  to  attain  it  himself.  I  do  not  believe  however  that  we 
should  have  a  law  saying  that  it  is  the  college  course  alone  that 
gives  such  preparation.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  equivalent 
or  some  substitute  provided  for  by  this  question.  Unless  the  in- 
dividual starts  out  in  his  college  course  with  the  distinct  aim  of 
teaching,  much  of  his  energy  is  likely  to  go  in  other  directions 
than  will  tell  best  on  hi^  teaching  at  a  later  time.  There  should 
be  schools,  or  courses  in  schools,  requiring  unusual  effort  for  grad- 
uation in  which  the  scholarship  should  be  high  but  perhaps  within 
a  more  limited  range  of  subject-matter  than  the  college  course 
offers,  and  in  which  the  whole  work  should  tend  toward  prepa- 
ration for  high  school  teaching.  If  this  is  done,  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  when  the  teacher  comes  before  high  school  students^ 
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he  will  be  prepared  in  the  particular  subjects  that  he  is  to  teach. 
If  the  college  graduate  has  one  fault  greater  than  another,  it  is 
that  while  he  may  know  many  things  beyond  high  school  range, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  work  over  again  that  subject-matter  which 
he  himself  never  got  that  firm  hold  on  in  the  preparatory  school 
that  he  now  finds  he  needs.  So  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  there 
might  be  a  form  of  preparation,  not  necessarily  including  a  college 
course  but  aiming  specifically  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the  high 
school^  that  would  be  better  than  a  college  training  itself. 

Prin.  Charles  E.  Keck — Stubbornness  is  no  small  factor  of  that 
illusive  something  called  human  nature.  Human  beings  (and  the 
ordinary  high  school  pupil  is  no  exception  to  the  rule)  would  fain 
be  led;  they  are  ever  unwilling  to  be  driven.  The  non-collcgiate 
members  of  the  convocation  will  admit  to  a  man,  I  venture,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  college  education  for  their  high  school  pupils,  not 
only  because  of  their  increased  chances  for  what  the  world  de- 
nominates success,  but  also  for  their  wider  appreciation  of  life  and 
being,  and  for  their  larger  happiness.  Nor  is  there  a  college  man 
here  this  morning  who  made  his  way  to  his  degree  over  stony  paths 
who  does'  not  believe  that  any  young  man  who  wants  a  college 
education  badly  enough,  can  get  it;  but  not  without  a  struggle. 
It  is  of  the  relation  of  this  struggle  to  the  question  in  hand  that 
I  wish  to  speak.  l 

The  statistics  of  the  regents  office  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
a  smaller  percentage  of  pupils  go  to  college  from  schools  whose 
principals  and  teachers  are  not  college-bred  than  from  those  schools 
where  pupils  have  the  encouragement  of  example  to  urge  them  to 
a  college  course.  Not  that  the  non-collegiate  instructor  does  not 
wish  and  advise  his  pupils  to  take  a  college  course;  but,  applying 
the  principle  which  I  suggested  a  moment  ago,  the  high  school 
pupil,  instinct  with  latent  great  possibilities,  and  instinct,  too,  with 
more  or  less  of  this  natural  human  stubbornness,  will  more  readily 
take  advice  to  make  a  struggle  for  college  from  some  one  who 
has  made  the  struggle  himself,  from  a  man  who  can  say  to  him 
"  Over  this  course  I  myself  have  passed,  and  out  of  rich  experi 
ence   I   encourage   you   to   make   yours   its   benefits "   than  fror 
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one  who  had  himself  lacked  either  the  inclination  or  requisite  de- 
termination. The  non-collegiate  instructor  is  here  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  man  who  has  been  through  the  college  course  himself 
puts  a  living  force  into  the  advice  which  he  gives  his  pupils.  The 
influence  of  the  college-bred  teacher  for  larger  culture  and  more 
general  educational  effort  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  discussion. 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  over-estimate  its  importance. 

Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron — As  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  pfo- 
fessional  training  of  some  kind  preparatory  to  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  state,  I  assume  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  those  dismissing  the  question.  The  exact  form 
of  this  training  may  differ  for  various  reasons.  It  would  by  no 
means  be  advisable  that  every  high  school  teacher  be  required 
to  have  had  exactly  the  same  professional  preparation.  In  one 
case  a  person  may  have  learned  in  a  normal  school,  in  another 
case  by  sharp  experience  the  right  way  to  instruct.  The  one  kind 
of  training  may  fit  for  work  as  well  as  another.  As  to  the  amount 
of  scholarship  required  for  a  high  school  teacher,  however^  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

In  its  ultimate  analysis  the  end  of  education  seems  to  me  to  be 
culture.  Now,  we  have  as  a  fundamental  axiom  in  pedagogy,  that 
no  one  can  teach  more  than  he  knows.  If  he  is  in  training  for 
culture  he  must  know  culture.  This  knowledge  can  come  only  as 
the  result  of  a  long  course  of  study  strenuously  pursued,  or  of 
association.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  instructor  shall  have  gone 
over,  however  thoroughly,  the  ground  which  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  cover.  He  must  have  a  larger  outlook,  he  must  have  a 
deeper  insight,  he  must  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
work  before  the  pupil.  In  order  to  attain  this,  he  must  have  been 
much  farther  than  his  student,  he  must  have  studied  under  greater 
men  than  himself,  he  must  have  received  the  inspiration  of  larger 
minds.  He  must  not  be  merely  an  older  pupil.  For  example, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  man  or  woman  who  has  studied  Latin 
no  farther  than  Virgil  may  be  able  to  give  the  technical  drill  re- 
quired for  a  student  to  obtain  a  passing  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  it  must  be  clear  that  usually  he  does  not,  that  ordinarily  he 
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can  not  have  the  sympathetic  appreciation  by  which  he  should 
be  able  to  give  to  the  pupil  a  love  for  all  that  the  Roman  tongue 
represents.  In  fact  the  situation  reminds  us  of  the  definition  in 
geometry  of  a  variable  and  its  limit:  the  teacher's  knowledge  may 
be  considered  the  limit,  and  the  pupil's  knowledge  the  variable. 
As  the  class  progresses  to  the  end  of  liber  sextus,  the  one  must 
approximate  to  the  other,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  teacher  must 
waken  to  find  that,  except  for  his  greater  command  of  the  tech- 
nical grammar,  his  knowledge  of  Virgpll  may  actually  be  less  than 
that  of  any  bright  pupil  in  his  class  that  has  come  from  an  intel- 
lectual and  cultured  family.  This  ought  never  to  be  true,  because 
the  instructor  ought  of  necessity  always  to  be  very  much  in  ad- 
vance in  every  particular  of  any  of  his  pupils.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  should  be  able  to  drill  them,  but  as  I  have  said  before,  he 
should  be  able  to  inspire  them  to  that  culture  which  is  the  end 
of  education,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  should  have  at  least 
scholarship  equivalent  to  that  which  comes  from  the  college  course. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  must  necessarily  have  been  in 
college,  because  we  must  understand  that  education  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  school;  but  unless  from  some  source  he  has  obtained 
the  culture  which  is  ordinarily  represented  by  the  college  degree/ 
as  I  have  suggested,  his  real  culture  must  in  any  case  be  a  danger- 
ously slight  advance  over  that  of  some  of  his  pupils. 

As  to  the  proposal  that  high  school  teachers  should  be  examined 
and  authorized  to  teach  in  specific  subjects,  let  me  remind  you 
that  in  many  high  schools  two  or  three  teachers  do  all  of  the  high 
school  work  and  in  these  it  would  be  plainly  impossible  to  carry 
out  such  a  requirement.  The  so-called  "  blanket  certificate  **  is 
unavoidable. 

Prin.  Matthew  I.  Hunt — Success  in  teaching  requires  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  two  chief  essentials,  scholarship  or  culture  and  the 
power  to  cuhivate.  The  former  is  obtained  in  a  large  degree  by 
college  training,  the  latter  by  normal  school  training  and  by  ex- 
perience. No  generous  equipment  in  one  of  these  essentials  will 
wholly  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in  the  other.  While  there  is 
no  possible  danger  of  over-estimating  the  value  of  culture,  there 
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is  a  danger  in  discussions  like  the  present  of  under-estimating  the 
value  of  the  latter.  What  facts  obtained  from  the  results  of  teach- 
ing in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  state  ever  presented  to  us  jus- 
tify the  proposition  that  is  before  us  today?  If  the  proposition  that 
the  high  schools  of  New  York  state  would  be  more  benefited  by 
the  requirement  of  a  college  diploma  than  they  would  by  some 
other  requirement,  e.  g.  a  normal  school  diploma,  that  proposition 
is  capable  of  demonstration. 

From  the  facts  in  the  regents  office,  from  the  reports  of  regents 
inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  schools  each  year,  examine 
and  report  on  their  conditions,  and  the  reports  of  schools  and 
academies  to  the  University  each  year,  it  is  possible  to  tabulate 
statistics  showing  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past.  No 
argument^  no  matter  by  what  educational  experts  presented,  will 
offset  the  argument  of  facts.  If  the  facts  do  not  sustain  the  po- 
sition taken  by  speakers  this  mornings  it  may  be  argued  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  facts.  Let  the  regents  office  prepare  from  the 
reports  statements  showing  the  number  of  schools  whose  princi- 
pals are  college  graduates,  a  second  class  of  those  whose  prin- 
cipals are  normal  school  graduates,  a  third  class  of  those  whose 
principals  are  neither  normal  school  nor  college  graduates,  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  academic  faculty  in  each  class,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  obtaining  in  each  class  a  24,  36  or  48  count  or 
higher  diploma,  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  for  each 
teacher  in  each  of  these  classes  and  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  ob- 
taining these  certificates.  Then  we  shall  have  some  basis  on  which 
to  measure  the  relative  values  of  these  different  classes.  Till  such 
comparison  is  made  and  such  logical  conclusions  are  drawn,  I  pro- 
test that  it  is  unfair  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  one  of  the 
classes.  If  it  be  shown  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement  that  college 
trained  men  are  doing  appreciably  better  work  than  others,  then 
by  all  means  give  them  credit  for  it,  and  if  it  be  shown  that  the 
men  from  college  or  any  particular  college  are  doing  the  work 
better  than  the  men  from  a  normal  school,  let  us  set  a  premium 
on  that  form  of  training;  but  till  such  convincing  facts  are  pre- 
sented, is  it  not  too  serious  a  thing  to  shut  out  those  doing  credit- 
able work? 
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Of  the  first  200  high  schools  and  academies  in  the  regents  tabu- 
lated report,  Jan.  i,  1898,  82  are  under  the  principalship  of  college 
men.  These  82  schools,  with  a  total  academic  faculty  of  595  teach- 
ers^ graduated  554  pupils  with  the  academic  diploma.  The  other 
118,  the  unknowns,  because  we  do  not  know  what  their  profes- 
sional preparation  is,  with  an  academic  faculty  of  506  teachers,  89 
less,  graduated  on  the  same  basis  three  pupils  more^  obtaining 
with  a  less  equipment  a  greater  result^  saving  the  time  of  89  teach- 
ers. Here  is  something  on  which  we  can  base  conclusions.  These 
82  schools  with  89  teachers  more,  as  measured  by  these  regents 
results,  did  less  work  than  the  schools  with  non-collegiate  prin- 
cipals. This  is  true  of  the  first  200;  it  may  or  may  not  be  true 
of  all.  It  is  also  true  that  examinations  do  not  form  the  only 
basis  for  measuring  teachers'  work.  They  form  a  partial  basis, 
however  and  the  most  tangible  one,  for  determining  the  character 
of  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  Normal  school  men  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  regents  and  heartily  cooperate  with  them  in  all 
the  work  they  undertake  to  extend  University  connection.  In  Suf- 
folk county  during  the  last  decade  11  schools  have  been  admitted 
to  the  University.  In  10  of  these  the  principals  are  normal  school 
men,  the  nth  is  a  holder  of  a  state  certificate.  During  that  time 
six  of  these  schools  have  become  high  schools,  and  three  of  these 
schools  have  well  established  kindergartens.  Five  of  these  schools 
have  erected  new  and  commodious  buildings  costing  from  $15^000 
to  $30,000,  and  three  more  have  built  additions  costing  from  $7000 
to  $12,000.  If  this  is  the  work  we  want  to  discourage,  let  us  dis- 
criminate against  this  class  of  men.  If  it  is  the  work  we  want 
to  encourage,  let  us  by  all  means  make  the  requirements  for  teach- 
ing in  high  schools  such  that  all  who  are  doing  capable  work 
and  showing  that  they  are  doing  capable  work  by  any  examinations 
that  are  offered,  may  be  retained.  I  wish  to  call  attention  for  a 
moment  to  the  willingness  of  these  men  to  subject  their  pupils 
to  any  regents  examinations  which  might  be  submitted.  Contrast, 
if  you  please,  this  willingness  with  the  hesitancy  of  some  other 
schools  supervised  by  advocates  of  a  college  training  requirement, 
taught  by  those  who  have  received  such  training,  notably  Syracuse 
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and  Brooklyn,  which  have  fought  shy  of  regents  examinations. 
It  is  only  within  the  past  three  years  that  Syracuse  has  admitted 
the  advanced  examinations  in  the  high  school.  Brooklyn  is  still 
shy  of  them. 

Prin.  Edwin  B.  Robbins — There  are  two  ways  of  judging  of  the 
success  of  any  educational  system  or  of  any  educational  factor  or 
force.  One  way  is  by  the  number  of  regents  credentials  obtained, 
the  other  is  by  measuring  the  influence  and  effect  of  that  factor  or 
force  on  the  life  and  character  of  those  with  whom  the  teacher 
is  associated.  While  it  may  be  very  true  that  an  extended  and  a 
broad  preparation  for  teaching  does  not  necessarily  imply  suc- 
cessful work,  I  claim,  and  I  believe  that  the  facts  will  bear  me 
out,  that  a  college  preparation  should  be  the  essential  requirement, 
supplemented  if  you  will  by  professional  training,  for  teaching  in 
the  high  schools  of  New  York  state.  Education  has  three  dimen- 
sions; knowledge  has  three  dimensions:  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. A  classmate  in  my  college  once  undertook  to  limit  an  infinite 
line.  He  did  not  succeed.  Just  that  mistake  has  been  made  in 
trying  to  limit  the  dimensions  of  knowledge.  Algebra  is  not  a 
subject  of  one  dimension,  measured  by  four  regents  counts  in  ex- 
tension; it  is  not  a  subject  of  two  dimensions  measured  by  40  weeks 
in  the  year.  Caesar  is  not  a  subject  measured  by  four  regents 
counts.  But  how  many  teachers  do  we  find  who  are  judging  it 
in  precisely  that  way  and  who  are  measuring  the  success  of  their 
classes  purely  and  simply  by  regents  counts  obtained  in  Caesar 
and  in  algebra?  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  school  where  just 
that  thing  has  been  done.  What  has  been  the  result?  It  is  a 
high  school.  It  is  a  successful  high  school  in  this  way:  it  obtains 
regents  credentials  innumerable,  a  large  number  are  exceedingly 
successful  in  examinations;  but  go  back  of  that;  how  many  boys 
and  girls  in  that  town  are  going  on  into  a  higher  education?  Only 
a  small  percentage,  sometimes  not  one  a  year,  going  out  into 
the  broader  fields  of  life  and  into  the  increased  activities  of  knowl- 
edge. I  think  then  that  we  should  view  this  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  broader  and  the  higher  attainments  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil. 
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Higher  attainments  of  the  teacher  mean  higher  attainments  of 
the  pupil.  Education  is  not  measured  by  any  ordinary  standards 
of  the  metric  system;  it  is  measured  by  a  broad  knowledge  of  life, 
by  an  increased  knowledge  of  humanity,  and  by  a  deep  and  soul- 
stirring  power.  It  may  be  very  true  that  I  can  teach  algebra  well 
if  I  have  not  had  calculus;  I  might  be  well  fitted  to  teach  the 
binomial  theorem  if  I  had  not  had  the  theory  of  equations,  but  I 
can  not  show  these  pupils  the  eternal  and  eyerlasting  applications 
of  those  principles,  I  can  not  lead  them  on  and  show  them  how 
those  things  broaden  out.  The  binomial  theorem  is  not  abstract, 
it  is  concrete.  If  I  am  to  show  my  pupil  broader  and  higher  realms 
of  knowledge,  I  myself  must  have  passed  through  that  way;  I 
myself  must  have  partaken  of  that  fountain  of  knowledge,  I  must 
be  familiar  with  the  higher  and  the  broader  and  the  more  noble, 
with  not  purely  the  basal  knowledge  but  the  broader  and  more 
extensive  and  the  very  best  that  the  world  has  ever  brought  forth. 
So  while  I  say  that  teachers  may  teach  just  as  well  in  one  sense,  we 
can  not  give  our  pupils  the  broader  knowledge  and  the  higher 
attainment  that  we  can  if  our  minds  have  been  broadened  by  in- 
tercourse with  the  best  and  noblest  minds  of  the  world. 

How  are  we  to  obtain  such  teachers?  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  but  one  solution,  and  that  is  through  the  college.  If  you  will 
substitute  a  requirement  equivalent  to  college  graduation,  it  would 
be  sufficient^  but  such  a  requirement  would  be  exceedingly  hard 
to  make  and  very  difficult  to  maintain.  I  care  not  who  may 
license  these  teachers^  but  let  there  be  some  licensing  power  which 
shall  be  able  to  discriminate  between  broader  knowledge  and  the 
simple  superficial  knowledge  of  subject-matter.  In  the  school  to 
which  I  refer  but  one  boy  has  ever  passed  farther  in  Latin  than 
Caesar's  Commentaries;  book  4  is  the  limit.  The  principal  of  the 
school  is  not  a  college  man,  he  is  a  high  school  man;  the  assistant 
was  not  a  college  man.  The  principal  taught  Caesar,  stud>-ing  it 
himself.  The  assistant  took  Caesar  one  year  in  the  class  with  the 
pupils  and  the  next  year  she  taught  the  class  in  Caesar.  Then 
they  do  not  like  Caesar  in  that  school,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
they  do  not.     Why  should  they  like  it?     Half  the  time  of  that  reci- 
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tation  was  spent  in  looking  up  references,  principal  and  class  to- 
gether and  assistant  teacher,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  were  going 
their  own  sweet  and  devious  ways.  Such  is  not  education.  I  ad- 
mit the  class  passed  regents  examination  in  Caesar  with  great  suc- 
cess. They  did  the  next  year.  But  you  can  not  get  them  any 
farther.  Then  in  the  name  of  broad  education,  in  the  name  of  that 
subtle  something  which  makes  up  the  essence  of  life,  in  the  name 
of  the  higher  and  the  nobler  and  the  better  part  of  the  nature  of 
the  child,  let  us  have  some  qualification  which  shall  bring  in  the 
broad  knowledge,  which  shall  bring  in  the  extended  sympathy  with 
the  things  that  are  higher  and  nobler.  Give  us  a  professional  train- 
ing, give  us  experience  as  a  supplement  to  that;  but  let  us  have  the 
liberal  education  that  does  come  and  must  come  from  intercourse 
and  selection  from  the  higher  things  of  the  college  course. 

Prin.  L.  H.  Tuthill — I  approach  this  discussion  from  the  oppo- 
site point  of  view,  the  circumstances  as  they  actually  exists  and  I 
will  briefly  relate  two  facts  which  have  come  under  my  consideration 
within  a  very  few  weeks.  The  principalship  of  one  of  our  smaller 
high  schools  became  vacant.  Two  candidates  were  found  by  the 
board  of  education,  one  a  graduate  of  Yale  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  position,  the  other  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  not  nearly 
as  well  equipped.  When  it  came  to  a  question  of  decision,  it  was 
simply  a  question  of  salary  which  influenced  the  minds  of  the  board; 
and  they  would  not  have  appointed  the  Yale  graduate,  had  he  not 
been  willing  to  accept  a  reduction  in  the  salary. 

The  second  fact :  in  coming  to  this  convocation  I  was  in  conver- 
sation with  a  young  man  who  is  now  principal  of  one  of  the  high 
scHools.  He  told  me  that  for  five  years  he  struggled  along  to  get 
an  education  and  to  prepare  himself  to  teach.  He  has  for  five 
years  been  successful  in  his  position  as  principal  of  one  of  our  high 
schools.  He  said  to  me,  "  If  this  thing  goes  through,  what  am  I 
to  do?  " 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  what  are  we  to  do?  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  state  will  ever  commit  itself  to 
an  ex-post-facto  law  which  will  close  the  doors  in  the  face  of  those 
young  men  who  have  been  struggling  upward,  but  it  is  the  duty 
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of  the  state  to  protect  itself  and  to  plan  wisely  for  the  future.  It  has 
always  maintained  the  right  to  control  educational  conditions.  It 
has  always  recognized  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth 
depends  on  the  instruction  in  the  schools.  Now  under  these  cir- 
cumstances what  shall  the  state  do?  Shall  it  allow  communities 
that  are  shortsighted  and  penurious  to  destroy  what  it  is  doing  for 
these  schools?  Does  not  the  state  require  these  high  schools  to 
have  an  equipment  valued  at  a  certain  sum?  But,  let  me  ask  you, 
what  is  the  value  of  an  equipment  without  brains  and  skill  behind 
it?  What  is  the  value  of  apparatus  without  some  one  capable  of 
using  it?  "  The  finest  blade  of  tempered  steel  is  naught  without 
the  hand  that's  skilled  to  wield." 

In  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  there  are  three  which  I  think 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind,  the  man,  the  teacher^  and  the 
scholar,  and  who  is  there  that  will  say  that  a  liberal  education  does 
not  develop  a  stronger  man^  a  more  skilful  teacher,  and  a  more 
profound  scholar?  After  all,  the  chief  function  of  the  teacher  is 
inspiration.  Enthusiasm  is  the  motive  power  of  the  world;  it  is 
a  force  that  is  irresistible.  It  makes  the  difficult  things  easy;  it 
bridges  the  impassable  chasm.  It  led  Hannibal  across  the  im- 
passable Alps  into  Italy,  Washington  over  the  Delaware  at  Trenton, 
Dewey  into  the  harbor  of  Manila,  and  Roosevelt  up  the  brow  of 
San  Juan  hill.  If  this  be  true,  if  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  are 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  can  we  conceive  that  the  man  who  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education  and  of  the  broader  view 
can  inspire  his  pupils,  can  lead  them  to  a  summit  to  which  he  has 
never  himself  ascended?  I  maintain  that  for  this  work  we  need 
above  all,  men  who  have  themselves  been  to  the  summit,  who  have 
broadened  their  views  and  their  interests,  who  have  communed  with 
the  noblest  minds  of  all  times. 

Prin.  Thomas  B.  Lovell — Wliere  so  much  has  been  so  well  said, 
there  is  but  little  left  for  the  last  speaker  named  on  the  program  to- 
day except  to  agree  in  the  main  with  the  preceding  remarks.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  best  knowledge  and  in  the  best  thought  and  in  the 
broadest  culture  for  the  man  or  the  woman  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  high  school.     There  is  a  place  for  those  who  become 
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teachers  through  studies  in  the  high  school,  experience  in  training 
classes  and  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  certificate  under  proper 
authority.  There  is  a  place  of  influence  too,  for  those  who  come 
from  the  normal  schools,  but  I  think  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler 
position  for  that  one  who  has  had  broad  culture  in  the  college  or 
the  university,  and  who  has  taken  sufficient  professional  training 
afterwards  to  become  a  leader  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 
A  teacher  should  know  more  than  the  principles  of  x+y;  he  should 
know  more  than  the  simple  principles  of  language  which  he  teaches 
or  which  may  be  taught  under  his  supervision.  He  should  know 
more  than  the  simple  description,  names  and  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  study  of  history  or  literature.  There  should  be  a  power  be- 
hind the  man  to  form  the  character  of  the  pupils  who  come  before 
him.  There  should  be  an  influence  that  would  rouse  the  pupil's 
slumbering  thought  and  stimulate  him  to  make  the  most  of  the 
powers  which  he  has  discovered  in  himself.  The  high  school 
teacher  fails  in  a  large  measure  to  do  his  duty  to  the  community 
and  to  the  state  when  he  fails  to  make  his  pupils  recognize  their 
own  powers  and  to  know  that  there  is  a  future  for  them.  With 
Pres.  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  the  log  and  Mr  Garfield  at  the  other, 
there  was  sufficient  element  of  the  college  for  the  man  who  was 
loved  by  the  country. 

The  first  speaker  this  morning  said  something  about  the  influence 
of  the  high  school  at  an  important  period  in  the  student's  life.  In 
every  student's  life  there  are  at  least  two  important  periods.  For 
child  life  we  have  in  the  kindergarten  departments  special  teachers 
trained  to  inspire  and  to  teach.  Another  period  which  perhaps  has 
not  received  so  much  attention  is  that  of  adolescence,  a  period  when 
the  world  opens  to  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman,  a  period 
when  he  feels  that  there  is  something  for  him  to  accomplish,  when 
he  realizes  a  larger  ambition,  when  he  experiences  a  desire,  as  life 
reveals  itself  to  him,  to  win  success  and  to  be  something.  The  value 
of  college  training  in  the  teacher  shows  its  singular  power  at  this 
period.  The  fact  that  the  college  graduate  has  been  under  men 
and  with  men  adds  to  this  power. 
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Another  speaker  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  should  be  more 
manly,  more  virile  influence  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  We  feel 
the  value  of  the  courses  of  study  in  college  and  the  influence  of 
the  men  with  whom  we  have  been  in  contact.  A  broadening  of 
the  mind  is  produced  by  contact  with  these  manly  minds.  All  of 
us  can  recall  the  names  of  some  persons  who  have  been  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  influential  in  guiding  us.  Behind  the 
canvas  is  the  mind,  behind  the  sculptured  product  is  the  thought^ 
behind  the  great  bridge  that  spans  the  river  is  the  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  master  mechanic.  Behind  a  man's  character  is  the  ideal 
that  has  been  brought  into  mind  by  the  influence  of  college  class- 
mates and  professors.  This  unconscious  influence  works  itself  out 
in  the  life  of  the  high  school  teacher  and  he  stimulates  these  boys 
and  girls  in  this  adolescent  period  to  lay  the  foundations  of  char- 
acter. He  has  that  sympathy,  that  largeness  of  heart  which  gives 
him  patience  with  the  developing  thought;  patience  with  those  who 
find  it  very  difficult  to  study.  Young  men  and  young  women  at 
certain  periods  in  life  seem  to  be  lazy  and  indifferent  to  all  the 
influences  of  the  high  school,  and  yet  after  a  certain  development 
and  growth  have  taken  a  new  thought,  and  a  new  life  has  opened 
and  they  have  obtained  the  education  desired,  and  have  become 
men  of  strong  power  and  women  of  strong  influence.  I  believe  that 
the  influence  of  the  classmate  in  college  and  the  influence  of  the 
men  in  college  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  high  schools 
of  the  state;  and  while  there  are  places  for  all  the  teachers  for  whom 
preparation  is  made  in  the  state  of  New  York,  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  young  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state  should  have  this  broad 
culture,  this  sympathetic  feeling  and  this  best  knowledge  obtained 
in  contact  with  men  in  classes  and  with  men  as  teachers  in  the  col- 
lege and  the  university.  , 

Prin.Charles  W.  Hawkins— I  believe  I  am  somewhat  of  an  anom- 
aly. I  think  that  every  one  in  convocation  could  have  told  very 
readily  from  the  speeches  this  morning  whether  the  speaker  was 
or  was  not  a  college  man.  It  was  very  easy  for  me  at  least  to  tell, 
because  the  college  man  magnified  the  college  and  the  non-college 
man  magnified  something  else.     I  am  a  college  man,  but  I  protest 
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svgainst  any  form  of  legislation  or  sentiment  that  says  to  the  in- 
tellectual bullet  that  is  destined  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the  children, 
let  me  look  you  over  pretty  carefully  to  see  whether  you  came  out 
of  my  particular  mold  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some- 
what gf  that  sentiment  if  an  educational  department  of  New  York 
state  says,  "Did  you  come  out  of  my  mold?  If  not,  we  are  not 
sure  whether  you  are  in  the  way  of  salvation  or  not."  I  should 
very  much  deprecate  the  regents  doing  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  regents  and  their 
secretary  invent  some  x-ray  method  by  which  they  could  photograph 
the  man  or  the  woman  inside  the  teacher.  But  in  the  absence  of 
that  desired  things  I  do  really  believe  that  while  the  college  course 
is  probably,  and  to  my  mind  undoubtedly  the  proper  test,  there 
are  real  men  and  real  women,  who  could  not  have  the  advantage 
of  a  college  course,  yet  who  by  undaunted  and  untiring  efforts  have 
worked  their  way  up  the  educatiohal  ladder  till  they  are  just  as 
competent  to  teach  in  the  high  school  as  the  graduate  of  the  col- 
lege. I  have  known  men  to  graduate  from  college  just  as  blissfully 
ignorant  and  more  conceited  than  when  they  went  in;  and  I  have 
heard  of  men  and  women  who  come  out  from  the  normal  school 
and  possessed  a  life  certificate,  which  we  poor  college  graduates 
can  not  possibly  get  unless  we  have  been  in  the  proper  line  of 
salvation,  who  were  utter  and  dismal  failures  in  teaching.  I  have 
known  men  from  college  and  women  from  normal  schools,  and 
men  who  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  either,  who  have  been  most 
excellently  successful  in  teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  we 
want  to  keep  and  ought  to  keep  and  must  keep  a  high  standard 
for  public  school  teachers,  in  all  the  grades  of  the  public  schools 
and  in  the  high  schools,  we  must  and  ought  to  maintain  and  recog- 
nize a  system  of  equivalents. 

Sup't  Charles  T.  Andrews — I  most  heartily  and  thoroughly 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  general  knowledge, 
the  special  knowledge,  the  technical  skill  and  the  power  to  inspire 
the  pupil,  as  requisites  for  the  high  school  teacher,  but  I  must  rather 
agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  last  speaker,  than  with  the 
inferences  which  we  would  draw  from  such  that  has  been  said  be- 
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fore,  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  get  this  culture,  this  knowledge. 
I  am  aware  that  a  college  education  is  a  most  excellent  thing.  A 
college,  however,  or  even  a  college  training,  is  rather  an  opportu- 
nity for  education  and  culture  than  it  is  the  education  and  the  cul- 
ture. I  think  instances  will  occur  to  all  of  us  of  educators,  and  of 
strong  men  and  women  in  other  than  our  own  line  of  work,  where 
the  greater  culture,  the  greater  education  and  the  greater  success 
have  been  attained  by  hard  knocks  and  steady^  continued  work 
under  adverse  circumstances.  Many  of  us  recall  one  who  30  or 
40  years  ago  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  educators  of  western 
New  York.  I  refer  to  Dr  Armstrong  of  the  Fredonia  normal 
school,  and  earlier  a  worker  in  the  Oswego  school.  I  once  heard 
him  say  that  he  never  had  but  six  months  school  instruction^  and 
yet  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  more  cultured  teacher  in  the  state  in 
his  time.  I  read  not  long  since  in  Harper* s  bazaar  2l  sketch  of  nine 
presidents  of  female  colleges;  and  five  of  them  were  not  college 
graduates.  The  latest  president  of  the  National  educational  as- 
sociation had  certainly  been  a  most  successful  teacher  and  is  evi- 
dently a  cultured  man;  he  had  worked  his  way  from  the  common 
schools  through  the  high  school  as  teacher  and  principal,  and 
finally  became  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  western 
cities;  and  yet  six  months  academic  work  was  all  the  education 
he  had  had  from  the  schools.  Within  my  own  knowledge  is  a 
young  lady,  a  very  successful  teacher  in  science,  who  started  out 
for  herself,  obtained  about  one  year's  instruction  in  a  normal  school 
and  then  studied  in  connection  with  her  teaching.  She  became  a 
woman  of  broad  culture,  and  was  most  successful  in  inspiring  her 
pupils.  She  herself  got  no  farther  education  from  the  schools,  but 
she  sent  three  of  her  brothers  to  college,  yet  is  today  more  cul- 
tured than  any  of  them,  though  they  are  college  graduates.  This 
I  say  not  in  depreciation  of  college  opportunities,  for  I  think  they 
are  excellent^  but  rather  as  a  protest  against  the  limiting  of  our 
American  energy  which  might  come  from  arbitrarily  shutting  the 
door  against  those  who  had  toilingly  wended  their  upward  way  by 
the  path  of  self-education,  rather  than  by  the  royal  college  road. 
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One  thing  farther:  it  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  inspiration 
to  pupils  to  enter  college  can  come  only^  or  comes  best,  from  one 
who  has  been  there  himself.  I  apprehend  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily true.  I  know  one  school  of  the  state  in  which  the  principal 
is  not  a  college  graduate  but  a  self-educated  teacher,  of  most  lib- 
eral culture,  possessed  of  the  "  general  knowledge,  the  special 
knowledge,  the  technical  skill  and  the  power  of  inspiration  "  to 
such  a  degree  that  from  this  school  I  think  a  larger  percentage 
of  college  students  have  gone  than  from  any  other  school  in  the 
state.  I  heard  Horatio  Seymour  say  to  an  educational  convention, 
at  one  time,  that  the  most  liberal  spirited  man  toward  the  common 
school  system  and  the  high  school  system  of  the  state,  the  man 
most  ready  to  vote  large  appropriations  and  generous  appropria- 
tions, with  whom  he  ever  became  acquainted  in  all  of  his  official 
work  in  this  state  of  New  York,  was  a  man  who^  when  he  was 
married,  could  not  read  or  write,  and  thus  knowing  the  value  of 
education,  he  was  constant  in  doing  everything  he  could  to  furnish 
opportunities  for  others  to  obtain  what  he  lacked. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  these  principals,  these  teachers,  who  have 
struggled  without  the  advantages  of  college  education,  appreciate 
those  advantages  even  still  more  than  many  who  have  had  them, 
and  that  their  earnest  words  and  suggestions,  advice  and  exhorta- 
tions will  become  an  inspiration  to  their  pupils  that  will  stir  their 
souls  and  waken  their  ambition?  I  certainly  should  hesitate  before 
indorsing  an  ironclad  system  that  might  preclude  from  the  ranks 
of  our  educators  men  and  women  of  genius,  energy,  ability  and  cul- 
ture because,  forsooth^  their  culture  had  not  been  attained  through 
the  curriculum  of  a  college. 

Prin.  Arthur  H.  Flack — Some  22  years  ago,  when  a  student  in 
Boston,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
deliver  a  lecture  on  what  he  termed  the  new  profession.  He  referred 
to  the  profession  of  teaching.  What  he  called  new  at  that  time  is 
of  course  universally  recognized  now,  and  I  believe  that  wc  may 
claim  the  term  profession  as  legitimately  belonging  to  our  work. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  in  listening  to  the  discussion  this  morning 
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that  we  might  draw  some  profitable  conclusions  by  comparing  the 
preparation  required  for  entrance  on  our  work  with  that  demanded 
by  the  other  recognized  learned  professions.  In  this  state  a  young 
man  before  entering  a  law  school  must  secure  48  regents  counts. 
The  same  thing  is  true  before  he  can  take  up  the  study  of  medicine; 
but  the  great  universities  of  this  country  are  requiring  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  before  entering  on  the  study  of  law  or  medicine 
in  their  professional  schools,  and  the  young  man  who  would  take 
a  high  position  in  either  of  these  is  expected  to  spend  a  year  or 
two  in  study  abroad  before  taking  up  his  life  work.  In  the  min- 
istry this  is  equally  true.  In  the  methodist  church  for  example, 
the  candidate  is  expected  to  finish  a  course  in  college,  two  or  three 
years  in  the  theological  school,  and  then  when  he  enters  the  con- 
ference is  received  merely  on  trial  and  held  to  a  four-year  course 
of  study  before  he  is  ordained  as  an  elder  and  fully  belongs  to  the 
conference  of  his  church.  There  are  of  course  doctors  and  doctors, 
there  are  lawyers  and  lawyers,  there  are  ministers  and  ministers^ 
and  there  are  also  teachers  of  every  degree  of  proficiency  and  stand- 
ing all  the  way  from  the  young  woman  who  holds  sway  supreme 
in  the  schoolhouse  at  the  crossroads  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
occupies  a  professor's  chair  in  a  great  university.  Yet  I  believe 
that  from  the  one  to  the  other  they  all  may  claim  a  place  in  the 
same  profession,  having  under  their  care  the  molding  of  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  of  the  young  people  of  the  state. 

The  question  then  returns,  can  we  require  any  less  preparation 
for  our  work  than  is  required  in  the  other  learned  professions? 
The  point  will  then  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  particular  position 
in  the  profession  about  which  we  are  speaking  this  morning.  That 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  well  up  in  the  scale.  The  man  or  woman  who 
teaches  in  the  high  school  is  preparing  young  men  for  college  and 
is  only  below  the  one  who  holds  a  college  or  university  professorship. 
For  a  high  school  position  I  believe  the  requirements  should  be  no 
less  than  those  outlined:  namely,  a  full  college  course  with  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  and  a  year  (which  is  very  little^  it  should  be  more)  of 
careful  pedagogic  training  in  a  professional  school.  I  look  to  the 
time  when  the  normal  schools  will  not  attempt  to  do  academic  work. 
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but  take  the  position  of  professional  schools  in  other  learned  pro- 
fessions and  bring  the  standard  up  till  men  and  women  must  go 
through  college  before  they  can  enter  a  professional  school  to  pre- 
pare for  our  work. 

Just  one  other  question,  that  of  giving  credit  for  experience.  It 
has  been  implied  that  we  are  perhaps  hard  on  those  who  have 
worked  up  by  experience  in  the  teaching  ranks  and  are  now  on 
account  of  that  experience  doing  good  work  in  the  high  school.  I 
think  that  is  of  the  past,  and  we  are  not  working  today  for  the 
past,  but  are  holding  up  standards  for  those  now  taking  up  the  work 
of  teaching  and  those  preparing  for  that  work  in  the  future.  Where- 
as experience  and  certain  lines  of  preparation  did  well  enough  a 
few  years  ago,  in  these  days  of  progress  we  should  establish  bet- 
ter standards^  those  suggested  on  the  program  under  this  topic 
being  none  too  high. 

Regent  St  Clair  McKelway — I  have  determined  to  say  nothing 
here  today,  and  so  shall  adhere  to  that  determination;  but  I  wish 
those  of  us  as  members  of  the  convocation  who  are  here,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we — not  the  editorial  "  we  ",  but  the  convocational 
"we"  should  be  chary  of  saying,  "we."  We  can  enact  nothing; 
we  can  require  nothing;  we  can  secure  nothing  on  the  lines  upon 
which  several  of  our  members  have  spoken.  The  legislature  is 
the  initial  and  final  authority  in  this  state.  The  board  of  regents 
is  not  the  legislative  or  the  final  educational  authority.  The  prin- 
cipals of  academies  and  the  principals  of  high  schools  do  not  con- 
stitute such  an  authority,  but  the  50  politicians  who  sit  in  this  room, 
who  are  called  senators,  and  the  150  who  sit  in  a  room  larger 
than  this,  across  the  hall  of  this  building,  who  are  called  assembly- 
men, are  the  source  of  educational  authority.  The  utility  of  what 
we  propose  will  be  determined  by  the  measure  of  influence  that 
we,  by  argument,  by  example,  by  counsel,  by  suggestion,  by  re- 
search, by  evidence,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them  to  act.  They 
must  act  in  such  a  way  as  will  satisfy  not  merely  this  select  gather- 
ing of  teachers,  not  merely  the  immature  of  both  sexes  who  are 
under  their  charge,  but  the  taxpayers,  the  persons  who  are  repre- 
sented through  their  children  in  the  kindergartens,  in  the  common 
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schools,  in  the  high  schools,  in  the  academies,  in  the  colleges,  and 
in  the  universities  of  the  state.  I  am  very  glad  no  resolution  has 
been  introduced  here  on  this  subject.  I  hope  none  will  be  intro- 
duced. I  am  sure  that  were  one  introduced,  if  it  were  positive  and 
distinct,  it  would  create  diviision  of  opinion;  if  it  were  flabby  and 
neutral  and  compromising,  it  would  represent  no  opinion.  I  think 
the  benefit  of  this  discussion  will  be,  not  unity  of  views,  but  diversity 
of  views.  I  think  the  benefit  upon  our  masters,  the  legislators,  will 
be  best,  if  we  let  the  fact  of  our  diversity  of  views  go  to  their  perusal 
and  percolate  through  the  press  or  through  the  official  record  of 
our  proceedings,  down  among  the  people. 

Let  us  not  dogmatize  too  much.  Let  us  not  be  too  certain.  I 
myself  do  not  know  whence  this  proposition  under  discussion  origi- 
nated. I  do  not  believe  that  it  came  from  the  principals  of  the 
high  schools,  because  they  are  many  men  of  many  minds;  I  do 
not  think  it  came  from  the  principals  of  the  academies,  and  for  the 
same  reason;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  came  from  the  pupils  or  the 
faculties  in  these  high  schools;  I  think  it  probably  had  its  genesis 
in  that  propensity  for  stating  things,  in  that  desire  for  discussion, 
in  that  fecundity  for  change,  of  which  we  are  all  guilty,  of  which 
we  all  are  too  fond,  in  which  our  expertncss  amounts,  in  one  view 
of  the  case,  to  genius,  and  in  another  view  of  it  almost  to  a  public 
calamity.  But  here  we  have  this  proposition.  We  have  discussed 
it  back  and  forth.  There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  college  gradu- 
ation  is  not  indispensable  to  high  school  teaching.  Then  there  are 
others  who  tell  us  that  that  is  only  the  beginning  and,  plus  that, 
there  must  be  a  normal  culture  and,  plus  that,  there  must  be  a 
practical  experience;  and  there  are  those  who  tell  us  that,  while 
all  these  things  are  admirable,  none  of  them  is  indispensable.  The 
first  speaker,  Dr  Maxwell,  who  is  my  townsman  and  my  friend, 
said  that  he  had  a  hard-and-fast  plan  from  the  bottom  to  the  top; 
and  I  noticed  that  he  intended  to  devolve  the  execution  or  the  test 
of  that  plan,  to  a  degree,  upon  the  board  of  regents.  For  goodness' 
sake,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  devolve  no  more  upon  the  board  of 
regents.  I  know  that  we  are  the  preeminent  educational  body,  be- 
cause we  always  assert  that  we  are.    I  have  great  confidence  in  my  as- 
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sociates;  my  confidence  in  them  almost  justifies  me.in  having  a  small 
measure  of  confidence  in  myself;  but,  for  goodness'  sake,  make  us 
no  more  the  burden  bearers  of  your  responsibilities  and  difficulties^ 
the  clearing  house  of  your  ambiguities^  the  dump  of  your  undigested 
intentions.  We  did  not  ask  to  be  even  indirectly  a  doctor-factory; 
we  have  pointedly  declined  to  be  a  chiropodist  factory  and  a  mani- 
cure factory;  we  came  very  near  being  made  an  undertaker-factory. 
We  succeeded  in  shoving  on  the  court  of  appeals  the  appointment 
of  a  commisison  of  law  examiners,  but  our  escape  was  very  narrow. 
Now  let  us  be  by  ourselves  for  a  while.  We  regents  do  not  know — 
so  many  are  the  suggestions  to  abolish  or  "  improve  "  us — whether 
we  are  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.  This  morning,  I  can  speak 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents;  before  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon session  I  may  be  an  infinitesimal  or  phantom  part  of  a  unified 
nonentity.  Who  can  tell?  Count  the  board  of  regents,  for  the 
time  being,  out  of  your  discussions,  and  then  do  not  forget,  do 
not  forget,  that  the  solicitude  of  this  state  is  not  for  its  high  schools, 
the  solicitude  of  this  state  is  not  for  its  universities  or  for  its  col- 
leges— the  solicitude  of  this  state  is  for  its  common  schools.  The 
percentage  recruited  for  the  high  schools  from  the  common  schools 
is  not  large,  the  percentage  recruited  for  the  colleges  from  the  high 
schools  is  not  large;  the  percentage  recruited  by  the  necessity  for 
bread  winning,  by  the  needs  of  home,  by  the  impact  of  the  adver- 
sities of  life,  from  the  ranks  of  our  common  schools  is  lamentably 
large^  and  lamentably  larger  every  year,  as  the  disparities  of  con- 
ditions of  life  increase,  as  their  economic  difficulties  multiply,  and 
as  the  provision  for  them  becomes  less  and  less  easy.  Do  not  let 
us  talk  of  high  schools  as  state-provided  feeders  for  colleges;  do 
not  let  us  talk  of  colleges  as  ordained  recipients  of  benefits  from 
high  schools.  Let  them  take  their  proper  place  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  people,  but  do  not  regard  them  as  among  their  necessities. 
Let  us  as  men  interested  in  education  find  our  solicitudes  in  the 
rising  generation,  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school, 
in  the  common  schools,  and  there  let  us  get  the  best  teaching  abil- 
ity, there  let  us  get  the  best  qualifications,  and  there,  above  all,  let 
us^  if  we  can,  there  have  a  system  of  individual  instruction  in  which 
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the  child  shall  not  be  lost  in  the  mass^  in  which  the  function  of 
the  parent  shall  not  be  absolutely  destroyed,  as  to  its  influence, 
by  the  influence  of  the  school  and  in  which  the  coming  citizenship 
of  our  state  can  be  well  prepared,  in  the  nearing  century,  on  the 
threshold  of  which  we  stand,  for  the  grave  duties  that  are  before  our 
people. 

Now  in  regard  to  conditions  for  teaching  as  a  profession:  it  is  a 
profession;  so  is  journalism.  We  profess  in  journalism,  and  you 
profess  in  teaching.  Our  profession  is  the  assumption  of  infalli- 
bility. Our  success  is  found  in  regarding  that  as  our  forte  or  our 
foible.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  said,  first,  a  college  course;  then 
a  normal  school  course;  then  a  course  of  special  training;  by  and 
by  came  another  gentlemen,  whom  I  hold  in  high  esteem,  and  he 
even  said,  "  and  one,  two  or  three  years  in  Europe,  under  special 
instruction."  If  that  is  the  case,  then  let  us  have  this  statute  which 
Dr  Maxwell  suggests.  But  let  us  in  it  forbid  matrimony  to  the 
teaching  profession  before  the  age  of  35  or  40,  because  if  you  are 
going  to  be  perfect  before  you  begin,  you  would  better  not  expect 
to  be  very  successful  bread  winners,  for  some  time  after  you  begin. 
Nor  do  I  believe  we  can  organize  here,  through  the  board  of  re- 
gents or  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  system  of  uni- 
form qualifications  for  teaching  that  will  ignore  the  limited  re- 
sources of  many  communities,  that  will  ignore  the  greater  or  less 
congestion  of  population  of  communities,  that  will  ignore  the  so- 
ciological conditions  in  different  communities.  I  do  not  believe, 
for  instance,  that  Sup't  Maxwell  can  lay  down  propositions  that 
will  be  not  only  applicable  to  the  county  of  New  York,  but  to 
Fulton  county,  to  Montgomery,  to  Chautauqua,  or  to  Washington, 
or  to  Saratoga,  or  to  Schenectady,  or  to  Greene,  or  to  Chemung, 
or  even  to  the  side-tracked  county  of  our  state,  the  county  of  Kings, 
alias  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  We  must  trust  the  people;  we  must 
leave  much  to  local  circumstances;  we  must  leave  much  to  local 
judgment;  we  must  leave  much  to  neighborhood  feeling;  to  ward 
feeling  and  to  county  feeling  and  city  feeling.  And  do  not  let  us  think 
that  we  can  come  up  here,  once  every  year,  in  this  happily  endurable 
climatic  period  of  June,  and  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  program,  which. 
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in  the  first  place  will  be  right,  and  which,  in  the  second  place^  will 
come  within  gunshot  of  meeting  the  approbation  of  that  motley  lot 
of  senators  and  assemblymen,  whom  we  must  officially  regard  as  the 
representatives  of  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Sup*t  George  Griffith — First,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  question  under  discussion.  It  is  not  a  question  between 
college  education  and  normal  school  education  as  a  qualification. 
The  question  demands  both;  its  very  wording  on  the  program  calls 
for  both.  It  is  not  setting  one  against  the  other  at  all.  From  13 
years  experience  in  a  normal  school  and  a  city  training  school,  I 
believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  all  workers  in'  that  field  of 
professional  training  desire,  just  so  far  as  possible,  that  their  stu- 
dents shall  have  completed  a  course  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
before  they  take  up  professional  training.  That  is  what  this 
resolution,  or  this  question  under  discussion  calls  for.  When  sta- 
tistics are  cited  to  contrast  the  results  in  schools  presided  over  by 
college  graduates  and  those  presided  over  by  normal  school  grad- 
uates, I  think  the  statistics  are  misleading.  If  those  graduates  of 
normal  schools  who  were  principals,  had  first  taken  a  college  course 
and  then  followed  it  with  the  professional  training  of  the  normal 
school,  where  would  those  statistics  have  been?  I  think  it  a  mis- 
take for  the  normal  school  people  to  raise  this  question.  It  will 
be  a  mistake,  in  my  humble  judgment,  if  any  who  have  the  interest 
of  professional  training  at  heart  do  anything  to  hinder  raising  the 
standard  in  knowledge  of  subject-matter  or  in  culture  among  those 
who  seek  the  professional  training  that  normal  schools  afford. 

Second,  I  look  at  this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  little  his- 
tory. I  recall  the  time  when  the  movement  for  the  uniform  examina- 
tion system  for  certifying  our  teachers  was  first  begun.  I  remember  the 
fight,  I  remember  the  discussions,  and  I  hear  them  reproduced  here 
this  morning.  It  was  said  then,  it  has  been  said  since,  it  is  being 
said  this  morning,  that  there  are  shining  exceptions  and  sr^me  that 
are  not  so  shining.  There  are  thousands  of  college  graduates  and 
of  normal  school  graduates  who  are  failures  as  teachers.  There  are 
those  who  are  neither  that  are  a  success  as  teachers.  None  of  us 
deny  this.     It  is  not  a  question  of  the  exceptions,  it  is  a  question 
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of  the  principle  underlying  this  whole  matter.  Furthermore  those 
who  are  successes  without  the  culture,  or  without  the  professional 
training,  I  affirm  would  have  been  much  greater  successes  with  it; 
and  any  enactment  of  the  kind  now  proposed  will  simply  demand 
in  the  future  that  those  same  persons  shall  get  this  training  and 
this  culture  before  they  enter  on  their  work,  and  will  thus  make 
their  efficiency  still  greater. 

I  look  back  not  so  far  to  the  time  when  there  was  discussion  over 
what  we  now  know  as  chapter  103 1  of  the  laws  of  this  state  [1895] — 
that  which  demands  a  high  school  preparation  and  professional 
training  for  every  grade  teacher  in  our  city  schools.  The  same  ar- 
guments were  advanced  then  and  were  met  then;  and  that  prin- 
ciple was  enacted  into  a  statute.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  city  superin- 
tendent or  a  person  familiar  w^ith  the  conditions  in  our  cities  today 
after  some  years  of  experience  under  that  statute  who  is  not  glad 
that  it  was  enacted,  and  who  is  not  sure  that  it  has  raised  the  standard 
of  our  schools.  So  it  seems  to  me  today  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, that  this  is  the  next  logical  step  in  raising  the  standard  of 
our  work,  that  it  is  just  as  important  and  rests  upon  the  same  foun- 
dations as  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  that  it  demands  a  study 
of  subject-matter  and  culture  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  whom 
the  person  is  to  teach.  In  this  case  about  four  years  of  such  work 
is  called  for.  It  demands  also  professional  training  in  order  that 
prospective  teachers  may  know  how  to  use  in  their  teaching  their 
knowledge  and  culture. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  this  advance  to  apply  at  once  to  all 
high  schools;  but  it  may  come  gradually.  Eventually  the  principle 
must  be  established  if  the  high  schools  of  this  state  are  to  take 
the  position  they  ought.  Whether  or  not  some  system  of  equiva- 
lents may  be  devised  by  which  tliose  individuals,  those  exceptional 
cases,  that  have  worked  up  to  these  high  standards  without  college 
or  professional  training  may  receive  credit  for  their  work  and  may 
be  licensed  as  they  demonstrate  their  fitness,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
stand  here  to  say  that  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  education 
movements  of  this  state  the  principle  involved  in  the  proposition 
before  us  this  morning  is  correct  and  must  prevail. 
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Prin.  Matthew  I.  Hunt — I  think  that  I  made  myself  clear  in  stat- 
ing that  there  were  two  essentials  for  successful  teaching,  culture  and 
the  power  to  cultivate;  that  the  first  was  obtained  in  a  great  degree 
in  the  college  and  the  latter  was  obtained  in  a  great  degree  in  nor- 
mal training;  that  neither  of  these  could  be  dispensed  with;  that 
the  ideal  teacher  was  he  who  had  both  college  and  normal  school 
training.  I  cited  statistics  simply  to  show  that  college  training  was 
not  an  absolute  necessity  for  that  culture  but  that  it  might  be  ob- 
tained by  outside  reading.  That  was  the  only  purpose  for  which  I 
cited  those  statistics.  I  think  those  statistics  confirm  that  position. 
It  was  not  my  purpose  to  array  one  class  against  another.  This  is 
not  the  time  or  the  place  for  such  a  movement.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
statements  were  misconstrued. 

Sup't  William  H.  Maxwell — It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  opening  has  proceeded  very  harmoniously, 
that  there  have  been  very  few  discordant  notes  struck  throughout. 
The  only  two  that  come  to  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  are  those 
struck  by  Prin.  Hunt  in  his  so-called  argument  from  facts  and  by 
Dr  M>:Kelway.  That  argument  made  by  Prin.  Hunt  was  so  com- 
pletely annihilated  by  Prin.  Robbins  that  I  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  it.  Mr  McKelway  with  characteristic  inconsistency 
told  us  that  he  had  come  here  to  say  nothing  and  would  live  up 
to  that  intention,  and  then  immediately  proceeded  to  a  discussion 
of  the  entire  subject.  If  I  understood  Mr  McKelway  correctly,  if 
I  gathered  his  meaning  from  the  tremendous  mass  of  verbiage  he 
used,  it  was  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  for  the  convocation  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  pass  a  resolution.  I  trust 
the  time  is  far  distant,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  it  will  be  useless 
for  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
pass  a  resolution.  I  trust  the  time  is  far  distant  when  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  will  not  have  weight  in  every  body  legislative  and  educational 
in  this  great  state.  Then  Mr  McKelway,  and  I  can  say  of  him 
as  he  said  of  me,  he  is  my  townsman  and  my  friend,  told  us  that 
we  could  frame  no  scheme  for  high  school  licenses  that  would  suit 
the  conditions  in  all  places,  that  we  must  take  account  of  local  feel- 
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ing,  that  we  must  take  account  of  local  prejudices,  that  we  must 
even  take  account  of  ward  prejudices;  and  when  he  said  ward  preju- 
dices— I  do  not  know,  I  hope  he  didn't — but  I  am  afraid  he  meant 
the  prejudices  of  ward  politicians.  Well^  gentlemen,  if  we  pursue, 
or  if  this  convocation  or  if  the  city  superintendents  and  the  state 
superintendents  of  this  country  had  followed  the  advice  of  Mr  Mc- 
Kelway,  progress  in  education  would  have  been  non-existent. 
Where  would  the  uniform  examinations,  the  uniform  certificate  sys- 
tem that  I  believe  has  done  so  much  for  the  rural  schools,  have  been 
if  Mr  McKelway's  policy  had  been  followed?  Where  would  our 
position  be  and  our  city  school  systems  be  if,  as  Sup't  Griffith  has 
pointed  out,  we  liad  not  secured  from  the  legislature  the  adoption 
of  a  statute  similar  for  the  elementary  schools  to  that  which  I  ad- 
vocate today  for  the  high  schools.  Remember,  ladies  arid  gentle- 
men, that  when  I  first  offered  the  resolution  in  the  state  council 
of  superintendents  some  lo  years  ago,  that  was  the  inception  of  the 
statute  known  as  chapter  1031  of  the  laws  of  1895,  nearly  everybody 
was  opposed  to  it,  nearly  everybody  said  it  was  impracticable. 
Year  after  year  it  was  defeated  in  tlie  legislature.  It  was  twice 
vetoed  by  governors  of  this  state,  and  finally,  and  to  his  everfasting 
honor  be  it  said,  it  was  signed  by  Gov.  Morton.  I  beHeve  the  time 
will  come,  it  may  not  be  immediately,  when  a  statute  will  be  passed 
with  regard  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York 
similar  to  that  passed  in  regard  to  the  elementary  schools. 


Tuesday  afternoon,  June  27 

UNIFICATION  OF  STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  EDUCA- 
TION IN  NEW  YORK 

Vice-Chancellor  Doane — Before  announcing  speakers  and  read- 
ers for  the  afternoon,  I  think  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment, 
while,  neither  presuming  nor  encroaching  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  chair,  I  say  word  or  two  in  emphasis  and  underHning  of  what  I 
took  the  liberty  of  saying  last  night,  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
two  things  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  this  discussion  are:  first, 
considerateness  of  other  people's  opinions,  because,  however  strong 
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our  convictions  may  be,  we  are  none  of  us  infallible;  and  secondly, 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that^  while  the  end  to  be  reached  is  in- 
finitely more  important  than  the  methods^  the  methods  by  which 
it  is  to  be  reached  are  infinitely  more  difficult  to  find  than  the  end. 
This  is  one  of  those  questions  which  (I  never  knew  exactly 
why)  are  called  burping  questions;  and  burning  means  two  things: 
that  which  helps  and  warms  and  kindles,  and  sometimes  that  which 
hurts  and  destroys.  I  hope  whatever  burning  may  be  here  this 
afternoon  will  be  the  burning  of  intelligence  and  zeal,  and  not  the 
burning  that  will  hurt  anybody  or  destroy  anything.  I  really  be- 
lieve after  considerable  study  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
culty and  not  so  full  of  divergence  and  differences  as  many  people 
are  inclined  to  think.  I  believe  there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  thoughtful  men  as  to  the  importance  of  the  thing 
itself.  There  are  of  course  very  real  differences  among  men  of 
equal  thoughtfulness  and  equal  unselfishness  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  is  to  be  reached,  but  I  earnestlv  believe  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
points  to  be  discussed  and  decided  are  points  that  we  all  hold  abso- 
lutely in  common. 

It  is  to  be  understood  from  the  first  that  no  regent  (Regent  Reid 
made  that  quite  plain,  I  think,  last  night  to  us)  has  any  authority 
to  speak  for  the  regents,  or  for  anybody  but  himself.  It  is  recog- 
nized, I  think,  that  in  bringing  about  the  end  there  must  be  con- 
cessions made  by  all  persons  who  are  concerned;  and  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  have  anybody  imagine  that  the  regents  are  so  defunct 
or  so  fossilized,  as  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  nothing  can  be 
done  by  them  or  with  them  in  matters  of  detail,  to  which  they 
will  not  willingly  submit  if  it  be  the  decision  of  the  majority  or  if 
it  m.ay  promote  the  desired  end.  But  I  do  want  to  say,  because  I 
get  somewhat  tired  of  being  told  that  the  regents  are  "  the  crea- 
tures of  the  legislature  '\  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  either 
personally  or  individually,  I  am  nobody's  creature  but  almighty 
God's;  and  I  believe  that  the  regents  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  this  convocation  itself  and  the  members  of 
it,  are  also  nobody's  creatures  but  almighty  God's  in  their  responsi- 
bility to  him.     They  are  the  representatives,  the  deputies,  the  dele- 
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gates  of  the  legislature  for  certain  work  which  the  l^slature  can  not 
do  except  by  delegation;  and  I  hold  theiefore  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  regents  individually  and  collectively,  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  his  office,  of  this  convocation 
and  of  all  its  members,  not  to  hesitate  a  single  moment  about  com- 
ing  to  any  conclusion,  about  passing  any  resolution  which  may 
be  presented  to  the  legislature,  not  in  the  sense  of  dictation,  but 
simply  as  the  sense  and  the  suggestion  of  expert  and  intelligent 
men,  as  to  the  best  method  of  discharging  the  legislative  function  of 
education. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  telegraphed  from  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  as 
follows:  Deeply  regret  inability  to  be  present.  I  regard  the  unifi- 
cation of  our  educational  systems  along  proper  lines  as  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  nothing  concerns  the  state  more  closely 
than  perfecting  its  educational  methods. 

Sup*t  Charles  R.  Skinner— I  had  looked  forward  to  this  convo- 
cation in  anticipation  of  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  an 
important  question  by  representatives  of  the  two  educational  de- 
partments of  the  state.  Agreeing  to  represent  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  this  discussion  and  assuming  that  the  regents 
would  be  represented  in  it,  it  is  a  disappointment  and  a  surprise 
to  find  a  program  upon  which  the  name  of  not  a  single  repre- 
sentative of  the  regents  appears.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  present  from  my  point  of  view  the  position  of  the  department 
upon  the  question  under  consideration.  Tlirough  annual  reports 
and  many  official  publications  during  the  past  few  months  this 
position  has  been  carefully  stated  and  ought  to  be  fairly  well  un- 
derstood. Nothing  has  transpired  to  change  opinions  already  ex- 
pressed. 

Everybody  faniihar  with  the  present  educational  situation  in  this 
state  knows  that  the  conditions  are  awkward,  irritating  and  un- 
necessary.    They  have  already  existed  too  long.     They  ought  no 
to  exist  longer.     If  there  is  a  remedy  it  should  be  applied  withoi 
delay.     We  know  the  cause,  but  we  want  a  cure.     Doctors  disagrr 
and  the  patient  continues  feverish  and  irritable  and  unable  to  do  1 
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work.  We  deceive  ourselves  if  we  imagine  there  is  no  friction  in 
our  educational  system.  There  is  friction,  and  continued  friction 
means  a  breaking  down  of  the  machinery. 

We  all  want  unification.  If  we  can  agree  upon  an  acceptable  defi- 
nition and  then  unite  in  securing  such  unification,  it  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  ever)'  educational  worker  in  this  state.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  honest  purpose  of  all  thoughtful  educators  is  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  our  public  schools.  No  personal  or  political  considerations 
should  control.  What  is  best  for  the  state,  what  is  best  for  edu- 
cation alone  should  govern  thought,  speech  and  action.  The  sub- 
ject should  be  discussed  broadly  and  dispassionately.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  the  loss  to  a  department  or  the  gain  to  an  individual. 
The  state  is  larger  than  either,  and  that  which  is  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  state  should  be  considered.  The  question  is  not 
whether  a  particular  department  shall  control  a  particular  school, 
but  one  of  legitimate  jurisdiction  and  proper  government. 

What  is  unification?  Public  education  is  a  function  of  the  state, 
expressed  in  constitution  and  regulated  by  law  along  well  defined 
lines.  The  state  not  only  provides  education;  but  compels  it.  It 
gives  liberal  support  to  public  schools  and  as  a  compensa- 
tion expects  intelligent  citizenship.  It  has  provided  an  edu- 
cational system  carefully  safeguarded  by  law.  It  maintains  the 
machinery  by  which  it  aims  to  secure  the  best  results.  It  is  a 
state  system  of  public  schools  which  we  are  discussing,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  state,  unification  is  based  upon  the  broad 
and  sound  business  principle  that  all  the  state  must  do,  and  is 
bound  by  the  constitution  and  the  law  of  its  existence  to  do,  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  some  one  department  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  unification  of  a  state  school  system  means 
that  all  public  schools  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public 
taxation  should  be  placed  under  one  administrative  head.  Locate 
that  head  where  you  will,  but  make  one  head.  In  this  way  only 
can  responsibility  be  fixed,  harmony  secured  and  friction  avoided. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  be  carried  out. 
Unification  of  a  state  system,  and  that  is  what  we  seek  and  is  all 
that  we  can  hope  for,  can  extend  only  to  the  point  where  the  state 
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concludes  its  legitimate  work.  State  control  is  the  natural  bound- 
ary. If  we  go  above  or  beyond  that  we  shall  always  encounter 
difficulties. 

The  so-called  White  educational  bill  substantially  embodied  the 
views  here  expressed  in  that  portion  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  education,  a  feature  which  would  never  have 
been  considered  or  presented,  except  upon  the  recommendation 
and  with  the  approval  of  Gov.  Roosevelt.  While  I  have  never  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  establish  a  new  department  in  place  of  one 
already  organized  and  equipped  to  perform  the  duties  entrusted 
to  it,  the  plan  offered  a  solution  of  this  vexed  question  and  conse- 
quently received  my  indorsement. 

It  matters  little  by  what  name  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the 
state  is  known,  whether  he  be  a  commissioner  of  education  or  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  it  matters  as  little  whether 
he  be  elected  by  the  legislature,  appointed  by  the  governor^  or 
chosen  by  the  people;  but  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  is  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  unification  of  the  state  educational 
system. 

It  would  appear  from  the  literature  which  has  been  so  freely  cir- 
culated within  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  regents'  conception  of 
unification  is  simply  that  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion be  elected  by  the  regents.  Giving  them  this  authority  and  pre- 
serving the  functions  and  powers  of  the  superintendent  as  they 
now  exist  will  not  give  unification.  Such  a  plan  would  mean 
absorption  only.  It  would  mean  making  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  subservient  to  the  regents,  for  no  person  could  ever 
hope  to  be  elected  superintendent  who  was  not  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  and  spirit  of  the  electing  power.  It  would  mean 
entrusting  the  public  schools  to  the  care  of  men,  eminent  in  the 
various  walks  of  life,  but  without  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
or  practical  working  of  the  public  school  system.  This  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  will  never  be  authorized  by  the  people  of  the  state. 

Under  the  consolidated  school  law  of  this  state  the  department 
of  public  instruction  has  the  same  jurisdiction  over  high  schools 
as  over  any  other  public  school,  and  has  the  same  jurisdiction 
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now  that  it  has  ever  held  since  the  establishment  of  the  school 
system.  The  law  gives  the  department  absolute  control  over  all 
matters  relating  to  the  building,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating 
of  schools;  the  absolute  power  of  licensing  all  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools;  the  apportionment  of  public  money  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  qualified  teachers  employed  for  the  legal  term,  and 
on  population  of  counties  and  cities;  power  to  direct  the  number 
and  character  of  the  reports  of  attendance;  power  to  enforce  the 
compulsory  educational  law;  power  to  consider  and  decide  appeals 
in  all  matters  relating  to  school  administration;  the  right  of  visi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  state  superintendent  or  his  representatives; 
the  right  of  inspection  by  school  commissioners;  absolute  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  approval  of  courses  of  study  in  high  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  admission  to  teachers*  training  classes;  absolute  control 
over  all  matters  relating  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in 
normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes  and  training  classes. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  high  schools  should  not  be  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Except 
the  apportionment  of  money  and  inspection,  the  direction  is  ex- 
clusive now.  The  high  school  has  existed,  can  and  does  exist, 
without  the  fostering  care  of  the  regents.  Can  it  exist  without  the 
department  of  public  instruction?  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
interests  of  high  schools  would  suffer  by  the  change  proposed. 
Ten  years  of  experience  with  teachers'  training  classes  since  their 
transfer  to  the  department  of  public  instruction  has  certainly  worked 
no  hardship  to  them. 

Is  it  a  question  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  high  school? 
That  is  assured  The  high  schools  have  steadily  gained  in  strength 
and  standing.  The  advance  has  not  been  confined  to  our  own 
state,  but  has  extended  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  lower 
schools  have  all  felt  the  influence  and  impulse  of  what  may  be  called 
an  educational  awakening.  Is  it  a  question  of  support  by  the  state? 
This  is  also  assured.  Happily,  opposition  to  high  schools  for  many 
years  has  been  lessening  and  people  are  coming  to  have  more  faith 
in  them. 
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Is  it  a  question  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction?  There  need  be  no  doubt 
upon  this  point.  The  department  is  not  an  "  alien  "  or  a  "  hereto- 
fore often  unfriendly  guardianship."  Let  me  read  from  the  report 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  to  the  recent  legislature  before 
this  discussion  became  prominent: 

"The  high  school  is  a  recognized  and  indispensable  adjunct  to 
our  public  school  system.  Any  public  elementary  school  system 
which  revolves  about  itself,  so  to  speak,  offering  no  incentive  for 
advancement  and  drawing  its  teachers  from  its  own  ranks,  becomes 
concentered  to  a  degree  prejudicial  to  normal  growth.  The  high 
school  furnishes  the  solution  for  this  difficulty.  Its  standard  care- 
fully adjusted  furnishes  a  goal  for  which  the  elementary  school  may 
strive.  It  is  an  incentive  for  study  and  work  to  the  bright  pupil 
of  the  elementary  grades,  and  its  influence  becomes  a  strong  and 
steady  uplift  to  the  grades,  almost  insensible  in  its  action  but  none 
the  less  powerful  and  constant." 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  the  high  schools  as  in  any  sense 
apart  from  the  public  school  system.  They  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  connecting  links  to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  as  "  ve- 
randas "  about  the  main  structure.  They  are  the  logical  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  our  advanced  system  of  public  instruction, 
and  so  closely  connected  and  interwoven  with  that  system  that 
any  attempt  to  consider  them  on  a  separate  basis  is  futile.  In  a 
sense  high  schools  are  the  most  democratic  of  all  our  schools. 
Higher  institutions  are  largely  maintained  by  private  enterprise; 
organized  benevolence  does  in  many  countries,  and  would  in  all^ 
if  necessary,  maintain  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  branches. 
The  high  school  is  established  solely  on  the  initiative  of  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  people.  We  can  not  have 
popular  education  in  its  true  sense  unless  we  provide  a  means 
whereby  the  best  pupils  of  the  grades  may  pursue  secondary  studies 
and  fit  themselves  for  larger  fields  of  usefulness.  To  my  mind 
the  best  public  school  system,  and  one  toward  which  I  am  glad 
to  say  the  conditions  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  steadily  tending, 
is  a  carefully  graded  elementary  course  of  eight  or  nine  years,  fully 
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preparing  for  entrance  to  the  high  school  course  of  four  years, 
which  in  turn  will  fit  pupils  for  college,  for  normal  schools  or  for 
business.  Here  the  obligation  of  the  state  should  cease,  except 
as  to  those  who  enter  normal  schools  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

I  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  high  school  and  make  it  abso- 
lutely free  to  all  pupils,  providing  by  state  aid  for  advantages  now 
secured  only  by  payment  of  tuition.  Every  child  should  be  edu- 
cated free  in  the  high  school  nearest  to  him.  There  should  be  no 
favoritism  or  distinction. 

I  can  not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment and  regret  that  this  discussion  has  been  anticipated  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet  (avowedly  not  by  the 
regents,  but  confessedly  by  a  regent)  containing  a  number  of  edi- 
torials on  the  subject  of  unification  and  legislation,  many  of  which 
do  injustice  to  a  great  department  of  this  state  and  are  unworthy 
of  dignified  journalism  in  the  discussion  of  a  public  question.  With 
the  exception  of  quotations  from  newspapers  published  five  years 
ago,  all  but  two  of  the  editorials  contained  in  this  pamphlet  are 
from  journals  edited  by  regents.  There  are  anonymous  communi- 
cations which  are  entitled  to  no  consideration.  Notable  among 
these  editorials  are  those  from  the  Brooklyn  eagle,  edited  by  Regent 
McKelway,  in  which  the  department  of  pubHc  instruction  is  repre- 
sented as  a  political  institution  conducted  on  political  principles 
and  controlled  by  professional  politicians,  seeking  extension  of 
power  for  themselves  and  actuated  only  by  hope  of  personal  gain. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  called  attention  to  these  editorials. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  regents  on  April  24,  this  subject  was  pre- 
sented. Regent  McKelway  promptly  apologized  for  the  editorials 
he  had  written  and  pledged  himself  to  make  speedy  and  suitable 
reparation,  which  has  never  been  made.  Regent  Sexton  apologized 
for  being  responsible  for  the  reproduction  and  distribution  of  the 
editorials.  In  spite  of  these  apologies  Regent  Sexton  has  given 
wide  circulation  through  the  state  to  the  editorials  in  question, 
among  teachers,  school  officers,  ministers,  editors  and  others.  If 
the  apology  was  sincere  and  honest,  further  circulation  of  these  un- 
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just  editorials  should  have  been  suppressed.  In  any  event  the  apolo- 
gies  were  made. 

I  care  very  little  to  defend  myself,  but  in  behalf  of  my  associates 
who  have  labored  with  me  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  carry  on  the 
exacting  work  of  the  department  in  the  interest  of  the  state  and 
her  public  schools,  I  enter  my  protest  that  such  warfare  is  un- 
worthy of  dignified  educators  and  unjust  to  an  associate  in  educa- 
tional work,  who  is  at  least  entitled  to  professional  courtesy. 

Like  every  other  department  of  the  state  government  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  is  established  and  continued  as  a  part 
of  the  civil  government  of  the  state,  a  condition  which  under  our 
form  of  government  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  avoid. 
Admitting  this^  it  is  the  pride  of  the  department  that  with  all  its 
records  freely  open  to  the  public,  with  its  comprehensive  reports 
throwing  light  on  every  transaction,  no  charge  from  any  responsible 
source  has  ever  been  made  that  politics  has  entered  into  the  admin- 
istration of  the  great  work  confided  to  its  charge. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  lack  of  dignity  and  fairness  in  the 
presentation  of  their  case,  by  means  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  quotations  from  the  governor 
of  the  state  as  printed  on  t'le  title  page.  It  is  true  that  Gov.  Roose- 
velt  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  regents  in  April:  "  I  have  believed 
strongly  from  the  beginning  that  the  regents  should  be  the  ap- 
pointing power";  but  the  publishers  and  distributors  of  the  pam- 
phlet have  carefully  suppressed  the  really  important  part  of  what 
the  governor  did  say  in  this  connection,  namely,  "  The  legislature 
will  not  turn  over  the  public  schools  to  the  regents  as  now  consti- 
tuted. Before  you  can  be  given  this  power  you  must  submit  to 
reorganization  upon  a  different  plan." 

On  this  subject,  a  well-known  educator  of  the  state,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  recently  said  in  the  Educational  review: 

The  real  and  only  reason,  undoubtedly,  for  the  opposition  of  the 
regents  to  the  bill  rests  upon  the  provision  which  puts  the  public 
high  schools  under  the  sole  care  and  jurisdiction  of  the  state  com- 
missioner of  education.  At  present  the  control  and  direction  of 
these  schools  are  in  part  confided  to  the  regents  and  in  part  to 
the  state  superintendent.     Because  of  this  fact  the  existing  fric- 
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tion  has  arisen.  The  regents  ask  in  effect  that  this  unwise  and 
anomalous  condition  be  continued;  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  put  in  the  position  of  contesting  the  removal  of  the  one  ground 
on  which  the  friction  rests.  In  this  position  they  will  find  abso- 
lutely no  educational  support.  The  question  may  be  put  in  this 
form:  Shall  the  public  high  schools  be  classed  with  the  elementary 
schools  or  with  the  academies,  colleges,  and  professional  schools? 
We  are  of  opinion  that  no  disinterested  student  of  education  will 
hesitate  to  answer.  *  With  the  elementary  schools.'  Any  other 
answer  is  to  strike  the  heaviest  possible  blow  at  the  basis  on  which 
the  high  school  rests,  and,  by  separating  it  from  the  other  tax- 
supported  schools,  to  conceal  its  true  democratic  and  popular  basis 
and  to  make  it  appear  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity  in  a  scheme 
of  public  education.  We  hold  that  this  matter  is  so  simple  and 
so  clear  as  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  legitimate  and  profitable  dis- 
cussion. Nor  do  the  regents  discuss  it.  They  fall  back  upon  a 
series  of  appeals  to  tradition,  all  of  which  rest  on  the  blunder  made 
in  1853,  when  the  statute  was  passed  classifying  high  schools  with 
academies,  instead  of  recognizing  them  as  an  integral  element  in 
the  public  instruction  of  the  state.  At  that  time  public  high  schools 
were  practically  unknown  and  but  few  were  even  contemplated. 
Times  have  changed  in  the  intervening  half-centur}-,  and  no  public- 
school  system  is  worthy  of  the  name  unless  high  schools  are  in- 
cluded in  it.  That  they  should  be  inspected,  examined  and  super- 
vised by  the  same  authority  that  deals  with  the  elementary  schools 
and  with  the  normal  schools  is  axiomatic  in  educational  adminis- 
tration. 

What  will  unification  do? 

1  It  will  place  under  the  absolute  control  of  one  department  all 
schools  for  whose  support  the  state  holds  itself  responsible. 

2  It  will  simplif}'  administration,  centralize  responsibility,  lessen 
expenses,  prevent  double  supervision,  inspection  and  apportion- 
ment. 

3  It  will  forever  settle  the  question  that  the  high  schools  are  to 
be  considered  as  apart  from  the  public  school  system  of  the  state. 
It  will  bring  the  high  schools  closer  to  the  people,  where  they  are 
safest.  It  will  relate  them  to  all  other  schools  in  the  system  so 
that  by  natural  steps  the  way  will  lead  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  high  school.  It  will  give  to  all  the  schools  the  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  the  high  school  teachers,  whose  aid  the  lower  schools 
need  and  which  aid  the  state  is  entitled  to  receive. 
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4  It  will  settle  definitely,  at  least,  the  boundaries  of  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  educational  departments  of  the  state,  determine  their 
powers  and  preclude  encroachment  by  either  on  the  province  of 
the  other,  and  thus  secure  what  we  all  so  earnestly  seek,  harmony 
and  efficiency. 

Ex-Sup't  Andrew  S.  Draper  {by  letter) — Although  it  would 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express  to  be  with  you  once  more, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  decline  an  invitation  to  address  the  con- 
vocation touching  the  proposed  unification  of  the  New  York  edu- 
cational system  because  1  made  arrangements  months  ago  to  sail 
for  Europe  on  the  Saturday  before  the  meeting.  The  most  that 
I  can  do  is  to  write  a  little  as  I  speed  across  the  state  to  catch  my 
steamer. 

For  endless  reasons  it  may  well  be  said  that  New  York  is  a  great 
state.  Industrially  and  commercially  and  politically  the  Empire 
state  is  a  leader.  Perhaps  it  is  entitled  to  high  rank  for  what  it 
has  done  for  popular  intelligence  and  the  general  culture  above 
any  other  consideration.  From  the  days  of  Gov?  Seward  it  has 
made  more  generous  gifts  to  science  than  any  other  state.  For 
historic  reasons  it  is,  far  and  away,  better  organized  educationally 
than  any  other  state.  A  great,  rich  state  of  which  so  much  may 
be  truly  said  is  but  following  its  traditions  when  it  reaches  forward 
to  grasp  educational  conditions  that  are  ideal. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  through  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of 
the  state  her  educational  work  has  been  more  completely  performed 
by  reason  of  her  two  educational  departments.  If  I  had  not  proved 
it  by  what  1  have  said  and  done  in  years  gone,  it  would  be  idle  to 
say  now  that  I  have  boundless  respect  for  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. We  have  no  other  state  educational  organization  in  Amer- 
ica, so  far  as  I  recall,  whose  origin  carries  us  back  115  years. 
Its  members  have  not  ordinarily  been  professional  educators;  it 
was  not  desirable  that  thev  should  be,  but  thev  have  been  foremost 
citizens  of  the  state  and  deeply  interested  in  the  culture  of  her  peo- 
ple. The  work  of  this  board  for  higher  education  is  neither  equaled 
nor  paralleled  in  the  country.  Its  work  is  admired  and  is  being 
copied  by  the  friends  of  advanced  learning  throughout  the  land. 
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It  is  well  for  New  York  educationists  to  revere  such  an  organization 
and  add  to  and  improve  its  work  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  at  all 
times  in  the  front  of  educational  progress  and  freshly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  higher  learning  of  an  imperial  state. 

While  the  regents  have  done  so  much  for  the  advanced  work,  in 
my  opinion  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  if  the  elementary 
schools  had  been  put  in  their  charge  as  was  doubtless  the  original 
intent.  The  state,  with  remarkable  foresight,  saw  this  within  lo 
years  after  chartering  the  board,  for  it  so  indicated  in  the  great  act 
of  1795;  and  when  the  elementary  schools  began  to  develop  into 
a  system  it  established  a  state  department  and  appointed  a  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  supervise  them.  It  was  not 
only  the  first  American  state  to  do  this,  but  it  vested  in  the  super- 
intendent prerogatives  which  in  scope  and  completeness  have  never 
been  given  to  any  other  educational  officer  in  America.  The  extent 
to  which  the  state  has  exercised  the  high  power  of  taxation  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  going  beyond  all  others  in  this  important  regard, 
has  made  it  necessary  to  equalize  the  advantages  thereof,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  all  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  The  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  more  than  1 1 ,000  school  districts,  the  smallest  civic 
division  known  to  our  political  system,  can  only  be  efficient  through 
authority  which  can  settle  disputes  speedily,  inexpensively  and  con- 
clusively. The  purpose  of  the  state  to  assure  a  good  elementary 
school  within  reach  of  every  home  will  frequently.be  defeated  unless 
one  man  is  trusted  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  state  promptly 
and  decisively.  This  view  has  certainly  been  the  view  of  the  state 
for  almost  or  quite  a  century.  Tliere  has  been  but  very  little  criti- 
cism of  it  and  such  as  has  been  heard  has  come  from  sources  least 
experienced  in  the  matter.  Under  this  plan  there  has  grown  up  a 
vast  system  of  elementary  schools  of  marked  and  very  uniform  ex- 
cellence, and  it  is  therefore  to  be  revered,  upheld  and  improved. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  never  felt  as  strongly  as  many 
others  have  that  this  dual  system  was  anomalous  or  hurtful  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state.  I  think  great  and  good  results 
have  arisen  from  it.  But  the  fact  standing  by  itself,  that  there  is 
seemingly  a  practically  unanimous  desire  that  the  two  education 
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departments  shall  in  some  way  be  brought  tog^ether  is  a  strong 
argnment  in  favor  of  such  change.  Aside  from  thb  there  are  two 
considerations  which  to  my  mind  have  some  weight. 

The  first  is  the  necessity  not  only  of  eliminating  political  influence 
from  educational  work,  but  also  of  having  all  know  that  it  is  done. 
This  is  surely  coming.  It  is  a  good  move.  New  York  ought  to 
help  it  on.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  abhor  political  influence,  I 
only  say  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  school  work.  The  regents  have 
been,  I  am  confident,  absolutely  free  from  trouble  of  this  kind. 
While  chosen  in  the  same  way  as  the  state  superintendent,  the 
conditions  are  different  as  soon  as  chosen.  They  have  to  make  no 
effort  to  keep  f>olitics  out  of  their  affairs  and  therefore  deserve  no 
credit  for  it,  while  it  takes  much  of  the  superintendent's  productive 
energy  and  all  of  his  courage  to  do  it.  Even  then  he  must  some- 
times fail.  It  is  likely  that  the  superintendent  is  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  he  has  had  for  what  he  has  done  in  this  behalf. 

Feeling  this  and  doubtless  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  dream 
of  my  maturer  life,  that  my  name  might  be  woven  strongly  into 
the  history  of  New  York  through  my  work  for  her  schools,  had 
been  roughly  handled  (probably  against  the  desires  of  the  leading 
men  of  both  parties)  because  I  did  not  vote  with  the  party  chancing 
to  be  in  the  majority  in  the  legislature  at  the  close  of  my  term  of  office 
as  state  superintendent,  I  advised  the  education  committee  of  the 
last  constitutional*  convention  to  vest  'the  naked  power  to  appoint 
the  superintendent  in  the  board  of  regents  while  leaving  his  powers 
unimpaired.  I  still  think  this  would  have  been  wise,  for  it  would 
doubtless  have  placed  the  superintendent  on  the  merit  basis^  as  an 
educational  officer  is  entitled  to  be,  and  it  would  have  preserved 
that  authority  over  the  details  of  the  elementary  schools  which 
seems  to  me  imperative. 

The  other  consideration  in  favor  of  unifying  the  two  departments 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  the  apparently  endless  friction  between 
them.  Probably  this  is  not  as  great  in  the  capitol  as  it  is  thought 
to  be  in  the  field,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence.  It  does  exist. 
It  always  has  existed  more  or  less.  It  seems  inevitable.  It  re- 
quires much  caution  and  diplomacy  to  keep  it  within  bounds.     It 
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is  unseemly  and  hurtful,  and  if  appointment  of  the  superintendent 
by  the  regents  would  end  it,  there  is  added  reason  for  such  action. 
Doubtless  also  there  would  be  greater  economy  in  administration 
and  surely  there  ought  to  be  greater  efficiency  in  action  through 
working  together  with  singleness  of  purpKDse  than  when  operating 
on  divergent  lines,  or  even  on  parallel  lines  which  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  diverge  and  which  it  requires  some  eflPort  to  hold  near 
together. 

I  can  not  now  go  into  details  of  the  proposed  reorganization. 
There  is  no  need  of  it.  I  obser\-e  that  mv  old  and  valued  friends 
are  doing  that  ver}*  completely  and  having  splendid  times  in  doing 
it  In  such  an  imi>ortant  matter  differences  over  small  details 
should  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  action.  I  only  say  that  I  am  not 
averse  to  adding  any  new  dignity  to  the  regents'  functions.  Although 
in  the  verj-  nature  of  things  the  members  of  that  board  can  not 
all  attend  all  meetings,  they  have  by  long  and  strong  lives  won 
the  right  to  a  leave  of  absence  whenever  necessary-.  I  observe  I 
am  getting  on  in  years  myself.  The  regents  ^411  meet  any  new 
responsibility  safely.  I  am  opi>osed  to  any  impairment  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  state  su|>erintendent.  He  can  not  be  drag^ooned  or  inter- 
fered with  if  he  is  to  do  his  work  acceptably.  He  is  to  have  free- 
dom and  independence.  If  in  addition  to  this  he  can  have  per- 
manence of  tenure  so  long  as  he  merits  it  by  a  judicious  and  fear- 
less and  aggressive  exercise  of  the  powers  delegated  to  him  by  the 
state,  and  if  all  of  the  educational  work  of  the  state  can  be  brought 
tmder  thoroughly  harmonious  and  cooperative  effort,  then  the  mar- 
velous educational  system  of  the  state  of  New  York  will  be  almost 
ideaL 

Trusting  that  I  shall  not  yet  be  looked  upon  as  a  stranger  and 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  wandered  into  forbidden  fields,  and 
assuring  the  convocation  of  my  unceasing  interest  in  all  that  may 
mean  good  to  my  proud  native  state,  I  conclude  this  communication 
just  in  time  to  drop  it  from  my  train  at  the  Albany  depot. 

Prcs.  William  J.  Milne — I  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  convocation,  that  I  made  no  request  to  speak  on  this  occasion 
nor  did  anyone  ask  me  to  prepare  an  address.     I  was  appointed  by 
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someone  unknowTi  to  me,  and  finding  my  name  on  the  program 
I  thought  it  best  to  take  part.* 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  by  the  remarks  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  with  regard  to  the  unanimity  of 
sentiment  which  they  find  concerning  unification.  We  have  been 
told  that  almost  everyone  favors  it  and  regards  it  as  a  desirable  end 
to  be  accomplished,  but  from  my  standpoint  I  have  heard  no  sug- 
gestion of  any  proper  scheme  of  unification  presented  yet. 

Unification  is  not  a  new  thing.  Years  ago  I  spent  time  and  money 
in  endeavoring  to  secure  it  without  avail.  Years  ago  some  gentle- 
men came  here  and  spent  the  whole  winter  endeavoring  to  secure 
unification  and  failed.  Years  ago  a  plan  was  proposed  to  secure 
unification,  and  some  of  you  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  that 
plan  was  by  abolishing  the  regents  of  the  University,  and  it  so  far 
succeeded  that  the  bill  passed  both  the  senate  and  assembly  with 
ver\-  few  dissenting  votes.  It  did  not  secure  the  governor's  a|>- 
proval,  however,  because  Chancellor  Pruyn  through  his  personal 
influence  kept  the  governor  from  signing  it. 

WTiile  unification  is  not  a  new  thing,  it  comes  up  today  with  a 
new  face,  and  it  will  ever  come  up  till  it  is  established  on  firm 
and  sensible  grounds.  The  larger  and  more  influential  the  two 
coordinate  departments  of  our  educational  system  become  the  more 
conflict  there  will  be  between  them  and  the  greater  will  be  the  evils 
that  come  from  the  clashing.  As  has  been  already  stated,  both  of 
these  departments  supervise  the  same  schools,  both  send  out  in- 
s|>ectors.  both  have  persons  to  conduct  examinations,  both  receive 
reports  from  the  same  bodies,  and  in  this  way  the  expense  of  super- 
vising the  schools  is  plainly  doubled.  Both  appropriate  funds  for 
the  support  of  these  schools,  one  on  one  basis  and  the  other  on 
another,  each  ver\'  likely  claiming  that  its  method  of  distribution 
is  right  and  perhaps  both  being  wrong.  These  departments  are 
duplicating  all  the  machinery  of  education  in  our  state,  and  what 


*  This  name  was  submitted  bv  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with  his  first  deputy's 
in  response  to  the  invitation  from  the  secretary  of  the  University  to  uke  part  in  this  discussion 
and  name  two  other  speakers.  Ii  was  supposed  thai  consent  had  been  obtained,  as  it  is  the  rule 
never  to  put  any  name  on  the  program  without  permission.— Ed. 
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is  worse  than  the  expense  is  that  the  young  people  of  our  state 
are  compelled  to  submit  to  dual  examinations  when  a  single  one 
would  answer  equally  well.  If  a  student  seeks  to  enter  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  presents  a  regents  credential  it 
counts  for  nothing,  he  must  take  the  examinations  prepared  by 
the  department  of  public  instruction;  or,  if  he  takes  examinations 
which  will  license  him  to  teach  and  passes  them  successfully 
and  presents  his  certificate  to  the  regents  expecting  that  it  will 
be  recognized,  they  will  tell  him  that  they  can  give  him  no  credit 
for  that  work  and  that  he  must  take  the  regents  examinations.  So 
our  young  people  all  over  the  state  are  being  examined  twice  when 
perhaps  once  is  almost  too  many  times. 

The  speaker  of  last  evening  said  that  there  were  two  possible 
plans  for  unification,  one  under  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion which  I  think  he  called  **  leveling  down."  There  have  been 
men  in  charge  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  whom  the 
regents  would  have  been  glad  to  continue  in  that  office,  if  the  power 
of  electing  the  proper  superintendents  had  been  left  to  them.  It 
may  be  that  the  speaker  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  political  parties 
elected  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  that  the  in- 
cumbent was  likely  to  be  changed  every  three  years,  and  that  for 
that  reason  it  might  properly  be  called  "  leveling  down  "  because 
it  seemed  to  put  educational  affairs  in  the  control  of  the  political 
parties;  but  it  should  be  said  that  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction is  not  necessarily  in  anv  sense  of  the  word  an  offensive 
partizan.  For  one  I  do  not  think  it  a  disgrace  to  have  political 
convictions.  I  wouldn't  have  a  man  in  office  anvwhere  that  wasn't 
known  to  have  political  convictions  and  to  have  affiliations  with  a 
political  party,  for  it  doesn't  mark  him  as  dishonorable  or  dishonest 
to  have  definite  convictions  as  to  political  action.  However,  I  do 
think  it  a  misfortune  that  the  educational  affairs  of  our  state  should 
be  subject  to  the  changes  that  come  with  a  change  of  the  party 
in  power,  and  so,  for  one,  I  wouldn't  favor  placing  our  educational 
affairs  entirely  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  or  commissioner  of  education,  elected  by  the  people 
or  the  legislature. 


2^4  L'jfivttirrv  or  the  state  or  %em  toek  '2j  June 


The  odier  way  mentkmcd  by  the  speaker  of  last  night  was  to 
ttnifr  cfxier  the  regents^  bat  I  desire  to  suggest  that  there  is  still  a 
thiT'f  iray,  znd  that  is  unining  under  j  board  of  regents,  not  neces- 
sarily the  board  of  regents.  Yon  heard  this  afternoon  that  Gov. 
R^x/se\'elt  is  not  in  favor  of  consolidation  under  the  board  of  re- 
gent*.  I  know  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  any 
administration  controlled  and  directed  by  the  board  of  regents 
would  be  an  honorable  and  honest  administration.  The  regents  are 
men  of  re^nitation,  of  character  and  of  intelligence.  They  are  men 
who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  this  state,  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  thev  would  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  their  ordinances  are 
concerned,  everything  should  tend  to  advance  the  state  in  proper 
educational  lines.  But  at  the  same  time,  objections  have  been 
raised  to  the  it-gents  as  a  body.  You  heard  some  of  them  men- 
tioned last  evening.  There  are  people  who  say  that  some  of  the 
regents  are  too  old.  I  rather  think  that  that  is  pretty  nearly  cor- 
rect. I  think  some  of  them  perhaps  are  not  quite  enough  in  touch 
with  the  people.  It  is  possible,  as  has  been  charged,  that  some 
of  them  may  have  no  sympathy  with  the  common  people,  though  I 
doubt  that;  but  for  myself  I  should  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
Ixjard  of  regents  as  now  constituted  control  the  educational  affairs 
of  this  state.  There  may  be  graver  objections  to  the  life  tenure. 
That  is  something  which  the  legislature  will  consider,  I  presume, 
if  any  opportunity  is  offered  to  consider  this  matter  again. 

The  scheme  of  unification  which  I  have  to  propose  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  any  that  I  have  heard  suggested.  I  have  considered  this 
matter,  as  I  think,  fairly  and  honestly,  and  I  have  a  solution  which 
I  believe  is  a  rational  one.  All  attempts  thus  far  to  secure  unifi- 
cation have  had  in  mind  keeping  the  regents  intact  and  the  super- 
intenrlcnt  of  public  instruction  in  power.  The  matter  can  never 
be  settled  till  you  look  at  the  problem  without  regard  to  the  re- 
gents or  superintendent  or  anybody  else.  I  have  already  said  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  administer  the  educational  affairs  of  this 
state  well  and  have  the  politicians  bestow  the  positions  as  rewards 
for  party  service.  I  would  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  our  educa- 
tional departments  from  the  hands  of  politicians  by  putting  them 
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in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  regents;  the  board  of  regents  if  you 
choose.  I  would  make  it  the  duty  of  that  board  of  regents  to 
elect  a  general  administrative  officer  of  the  board.  He  should  have 
entire  charge  of  all  the  educational  affairs  of  the  board  under  direc- 
tion c  f  the  regents. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  secure  harmony  by  simply  empower- 
ing the  regents  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.     He 
would  retain  all  his  present  prerogatives  and  do  the  same  things 
that  he  now  does,  and  the  same  clashing  that  has  gone  on  for  many 
years  would  still  go  on.    .It  would  not  settle  the  trouble  either 
to  place  the  high  schools,  whether  tax  supported  or  private,  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.     There  must  not 
be  two  coordinate  bodies  in  the  educational  work,  and  if  the  super- 
intendent is  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office  as  he  does  now 
without  regard  for  the  board  of  regents,  difficulties  will  arise  and 
contentions  will  be  inevitable.    The  regents  must  have  entire  con- 
trol of  all  educational  matters  in  the  state.    They  must  elect  some- 
body who  knows  enough,  who  has  ability  enough,  and  is  of  such 
high  character  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  commissioner  of  education 
and  he  shall  be  their  general  executive  officer.     Under  him  shall 
be  put  all  deputies,  all  directors,  all  examiners,  all  clerks  to  take 
charge  of  the  various  departments  of  work,  and  then  you  will  have 
harmony,  and  not  until  then.     If  we  were  called  on  to  originate 
a  plan  of  administration  de  novo;  if  we  were  to  begin  at  the  begu- 
iling and  organize  our  educational  work  on  a  basis  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  people  and  efficient  in  the  state,  I  wish  to  know 
if   I   am   not  naming  the  ver}-  system  and  plan  that  would  be 
adopted:    a  board  non-political  to  control;  a  general  executive  off- 
erer to  be  elected  by  that  board  to  administer  affairs  under  their 
direction;  deputies,  directors  and  others  to  serve  under  him  in  dis- 
crharging  specific  duties. 

This  commissioner  of  education  should,  of  course,  be  a  man  of 
liberal  education;  he  should  be  a  broad  general  scholar;  he  should 
l>e  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  problems  that  are  foremost  in 
educational  circles;  he  should  be  a  practical  educator,  not  a  theo- 
*^st,  but  he  should  moreover  be  a  man  whom  the  public  would 
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respect  because  he  had  not  simply  scholarship,  but  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  ordinary  affairs  that  he  could  look  at  matters  from 
a  rational  point  of  view.  The  directors  should  be  specialists,  but 
the  commissioner  of  education  should  not. 

Those  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  heretofore  have  not 
touched  the  root  of  the  matter.  They  have  been  endeavoring  to 
see  if  they  couldn't  do  something  to  patch  things  up.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  convocation,  it  is  time  now  to  do  the  best  thing 
and  the  only  thing  that  will  ever  secure  perfect  harmony  in  the 
educational  work  of  our  state.  Put  the  whole  matter  in  charge  of 
a  board  of  regt^nts,  let  them  elect  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  and 
standing  to  represent  them  properly  as  their  administrative  officer, 
and  let  there  be  placed  under  him  men  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  detail  work  of  administration  and  then  you  will  have  a  system 
that  everybody  will  approve,  a  system  where  there  will  be  no  clash- 
ing and.  every  thing  will  be  done  decently  and  in  order;  quite  a  new 
thing. 

Hon.  Charles  Z.  Lincoln — ^My  attitude  toward  the  two  depart- 
ments under  the  education  bill  which  has  been  pending  for  nearly 
two  years  has  been  that  of  a  neutral  or  non-partizan.  I  had  charge 
of  preparing  the  bill  presented  in  1898,  and  also  of  the  bill  pre- 
sented in  1899.  llie  bill  attempted  to  codify  and  revise  the  laws 
relating  to  education  in  this  state,  and  bring  the  whole  subject  of 
education  together  so  far  as  practicable  in  one  statute.  Those  who 
have  examined  the  bill  know  how  far  that  design  was  accomplished. 
These  two  departments,  the  regents  of  the  University  and  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  remained  substantially  intact.  They 
were  brought  together,  however,  in  the  bill  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  codify  the  entire  educational  laws  so  far 
as  practicable,  leaving  the  two  departments  to  do  the  work  which 
had  been  charged  upon  them  by  previous  statutes.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  in  the  bill  as  introduced  early  in  the  session  of  1899 
any  substantial  change  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  and 
administration  of  these  two  departments  are  concerned.  But  there 
was  an  unwillingness  in  the  legislature  to  pass  it  without  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  together  and  consolidate  the  administration  of  the 


1899]       rsoMicAwwox  or  state  svr«it\i5uv^x  v>r  ikiHv  \itv>x  <>^ 

sdiool  sTstcm  ot  tbc  state  as  now  wv^rkevl  vn«  bv  ih<^  TiuvvMr^U' 
and  the  department  ot  paMic  tnsinKtknx.  An  ^niuvmUucuc  \\4a 
made  by  the  senate  commiaee.  with  which  wnt  arv  i<^«\ilu^rs  rwxxiu- 
mending^  the  creation  of  a  department  of  e\hK  ;Uion  <iuv)  the  <^|^\k^U|~ 
mert  cf  a  commissioner  of  eiiiicaiion.  alx^Ushin^  the  vU^\>sAVUU^Ut 
Ci  pabUc  instruction  and  legislating  out  v^f  v^tfivH^  the  s\nvriuU  U\WlU 
of  public  instruction.  You  know  the  fate  i^f  that  aiue\uh\u^ut :  il 
was  lost.  The  bill  was  defeateil.  |x^ssihly  in  \^\r\  hocawse  it  \\^\\ 
not  yet  received  sufficient  consideration;  ami  1  an\  s\ire  in  ji^avt  aU\^ 
because  the  plan  did  not  meet  tlu*  approval  of  tl\e  legislative,  U 
was  deemed  a  unification  only  in  part, 

A  scheme  of  unification  which  includes  only  tl\e  puhhc  sehooU 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  private  schools,  which  havi^ 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ui\iversity  IrtMU  the  hef»inuintf, 
is  not  deemed  a  complete  unification.  IVrstHUiUy  I  «n\  in  (avor 
of  a  complete  unification.  1  believe  it  is  possible,  1  have  lony 
favored  creating  a  state  board  of  eduoatinu  with  all  the  puwet!*  autj 
jurisdiction  now  vested  in  the  University  and  in  the  department 
of  public  instruction,  with  comi)lt'te  eoutrnl  of  thf  vui'Uv  hrliool 
system  of  the  state,  public  and  |)rivale,  hi>  far  as  private  tuiiunU 
need  any  supervision  by  the  state.  This  is  not  nfw.  I  diil  Hunit* 
work  on  that  subject  in  the  ccjnstitution.il  eonviiitiiHi  (if  \Ht)^,  \n\\ 
it  seemed  at  that  time  impraetieabjc  lu  briuK  about  tlir  d^'birud 
result.  The  University  and  tlu*  coninion  schools  wt-rt*  |>iit  inin 
the  constitution,  and  the  two  (Kpartnunts  wire  tJMrvby  i»ubb(uM- 
tially  perpetuated. 

I  think  a  scheme  of  unification  is  pra<  ti<  ;d/h*  whj*  h  hhall  i'tminnt 
and  concentrate  all  this  pow<T  and  jtnjsdi*  tjon.  W*-  hav*-  aliv^dy 
such  a  scheme  in  soum'  <>th<'r  d<'parijn<iMi>.  lln-  Mat*  bvard  //f 
chanties  has  sujxrrvisioii  n</t  <>nly  of  pubH<  t'\rdhiU'b  but  */i  ^/n 
vate  charities  as  well,  and  of  many  njon-  JnMJtuiionfc  iiAui\u\MknH\^ 
private  than  public  charity,  J  think  i)i<r<-  ai'<'  M*arly  i*MM)  inhii 
tutions  in  th<r  sta^«:  adn)inibt<'rijjj>:  \}r\\'4.u  <)janty  tliiji  aM  \Mi*Ur 
superi'isi^/n  of  iIj*:  sUit*-  ^y/ard  <A  *hariii<>.  'Da-rtr.  i^  h'j  A)iin\^\\y, 
1  think,  in  r<jrn\rAnu'^  this  aoifiijiiMrativf).  'J1i<;  t»iai*  <  vnif<ijt>M'^ij 
222  hmacy  ali^o  Kafc  juribdicli'^i  *A  Oi*-  publiv  ^ifdininibUaiivn  vf  a.1 
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fairs  relating  to  the  insane,  and  also  supervision  of  private  insti- 
tutions administering  a  like  function  of  government.  I  think  the 
plan  should  combine  and  consolidate  under  one  head  as  suggested 
by  Pres.  Milne,  and  as  already  outlined  in  a  symposium  on  this 
subject,  a  complete  system  of  education^  public  and  private.  How 
shall  that  be  accomplished?  It  seems  impracticable  now  under 
our  present  constitution  to  adopt  the  plan  of  a  state  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  University  is  in  the  constitution ;  the  board  of  regents 
is  there  to  stay.  Therefore  if  we  are  to  have  a  plan  of  unification 
under  one  head,  under  our  present  constitution,  it  seems  to  me 
inevitable  that  the  unification  must  come  by  way  of  the  regents 
of  the  University.  I  see  no  serious  objection  to  that.  I  see  no 
reason  why  under  the  University  this  unification  can  not  be  com- 
plete, why  the  board  of  regents,  or  a  board  of  regents,  may  not 
administer  this  whole  educational  system  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  with  proper  division  of  powers  and  jurisdiction;  and  if  that 
plan  can  be  adopted,  and  I  see  no  clear  way  for  any  other,  then 
the  remaining  question  is,  shall  it  be  done  under  the  board  of  re- 
gents as  now  constituted,  or  shall  the  board  of  regents  be  reor- 
ganized? You  have  heard  here  today  the  expression  of  opinion 
by  our  governor  on  that  question.  I  heard  expressions  of  opinion 
also  from  members  of  the  legislature,  and  if  I  understand  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  legislature,  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  unifi- 
cation or  a  consolidation  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  state 
under  the  board  of  regents  as  now  constituted.  Whether  the  ob- 
jections to  that  are  valid  or  not  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  express 
no  opinion  about  it;  1  simply  state  the  opinion  which  I  have  heard 
expressed  from  men  who  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  legis- 
lative affairs.  If  this  bill  then  is  to  be  passed  at  all,  with  any 
scheme  of  consolidation  to  be  worked  out  through  the  University, 
it  is  inevitable,  I  think,  that  there  should  be  some  method  or  some 
plan  adopted  of  reorganizing  the  University. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  drastic  thing  to  legislate 
out  of  office  the  regents  of  the  University.  The  plan  would  con- 
template not  only  legislating  out  of  office  the  regents,  but  also 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  in  a  sense — not  completely — 
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abolishing  both  departments  and  creating  a  new  University. 
Whether  the  legislature  will  finally  come  to  the  point  of  passing 
such  a  law,  of  course  1  can  not  say.  The  responsibility  is  to  some 
extent,  I  think,  on  the  regents  of  the  University  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction;  also  on  the  members  of  this  convo- 
cation, who  I  am  sure  can  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  on 
legislative  sentiment.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  drastic  thing  and  almost  cruel  to  legislate  out  of  office  the  officers 
now  in  office  in  these  two  great  departments.  Let  me  suggest  that 
if  that  should  be  accomplished  those  now  holding  these  offices  would 
be  in  very  good  company.  This  state  has  frequently  resorted  to 
that  policy.  Those  familiar  with  the  development  of  our  judicial 
system  will  recall  that  in  1846  there  was  attempted  and  partially 
accomplished  a  unification  of  the  juridic  system  of  the  state,  but 
it  was  not  accomplished  without  legislating  out  of  office,  two  great 
judicial  tribunals.  There  was  the  court  of  chancery,  which  began 
in  the  colony  of  New  York  in  1683.  There  was  the  supreme  court 
dating  back  to  1691.  Those  two  tribunals  had  grown  up  side  by 
side  till  in  1846  the  apparent  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  administering  justice  in  the  state  had  become  so  great  that 
the  lawyers  demanded  a  consolidation  of  those  courts.  They  there- 
fore amended  the  constitution,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  people, 
legislating  out  of  office  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  supreme  court 
as  then  existing  and  providing  for  one  supreme  court  with  general 
jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity.  Now,  the  court  of  chancery  was 
an  honorable,  dignified  and  ancient  body;  so  was  the  supreme 
court.  Our  court  of  chancery  has  been  adorned  by  such  men  as 
Kent,  Livingston  and  Walworth.  The  supreme  court  also  had 
great  men  on  its  bench.  The  court  of  chancery  had  its  chancellor, 
its  vice-chancellors,  assistant  vice-chancellors,  registers,. examiners, 
commissioners,  clerks  and  executive  officers,  constituting  an  official 
force  of  nearly  300  men.  Yet  they  were  legislated  out  of  office 
for  the  sake  of  producing  a  much  needed  unity  in  our  judicial  sys- 
tem. Not  only  that,  but  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  also  had 
to  step  down  and  out  of  office. 
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We  had  at  that  time  a  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  composed 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  senators,  and  the  chancellor  and 
justices  of  the  supreme  court.  That  court  was  abolished,  and  a 
new  court  of  appeals  created,  four  members  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  four  to  be  selected  from  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve.  That  court  continued  20 
years.  It  was  found  unsatisfactory,  and  another  process  of  legis- 
lating out  of  office  was  brought  about  in  1869  and  1870  when  the 
court  of  appeals  was  abolished  and  a  new  court  created,  composed 
of  seven  men.  Those  two  efforts  to  unify  the  judicial  system  are 
somewhat  on  a  line  with  the  present  effort  to  unify  our  educational 
system,  which,  though  not  so  old  has  become  great,  and  its  de- 
partments have  become,  as  suggested  here  today,  somewhat  out 
of  harmony  with  each  other. 

That  was  not  all,  however,  on  the  line  of  judicial  unification. 
There  was  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old,  a  court  in  which  had  sat  wise 
judges,  and  which  was  a  very  useful  and  a  very  ancient  court;  and 
there  was  the  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  superior 
court  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  city  court  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
all  constitutional  courts.  Those  were  abolished  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1894;  and  farther  provision  was  made  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  other  parts  of  our  judicial  system.  Other  men  at  this  time 
had  to  step  out  of  office.  In  1896  there  was  passed  what  is  called 
the  Raines  liquor  tax  law.  It  legislated  out  of  office,  I  suppose, 
nearly  3000  men  holding  the  ancient  office  of  excise  commissioner. 
In  1897  there  was  a  revision  of  the  village  laws  of  this  state.  It 
seemed  necessary  in  order  to  reorganize  the  village  system,  to  legis- 
late out  of  office  a  large  number  of  men.  I  think  some  600  vil- 
lage trustees  were  legislated  out.  I  heard  no  complaint.  It  seemed 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  system.  So  if  the  legislature 
should  see  fit  to  reorganize  the  board  of  regents — and  I  am  not 
here  to  say  whether  the  legislature  ought  to  do  that  or  not — it 
will  not  be  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  this  state.  Tlie  legislature 
and  the  people  have  not  heretofore  permitted  men,  however,  emi- 
nent in  public  service,  or  eminent  in  other  respects,  to  stand  in  the 
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way  of  needed  reform.  I  have  no  very  serious  objection  to  trans- 
ferring the  entire  school  system  to  the  regents,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  useless  to  expect  that  the  legislature  will  transfer  the  common 
schools  to  the  University,  without  a  reorganization  of  the  entire 
system,  not  necessarily  of  the  board  of  regents  alone  but  of  the 
entire  system  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college. 

This  school  bill  includes  some  new  things.  There  is  the  provision 
for  instruction  of  defectives,  blind  and  deaf-mutes.  That  portion 
of  the  bill  is  substantially  new.  It  is  at  least  new  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  application,  and  is  properly  included  in  a  bill  intended 
to  bring  together  all  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  all  schools. 

A  plan  which  combines  or  seeks  to  combine  and  to  concentrate  un- 
der one  head,  under  one  board  or  one  body,  all  these  administrative 
functions,  merits  our  serious  attention.  I  speak  here  not  only  as 
a  revision  commissioner;  I  speak  personally.  I  am  interested  in 
this  question  as  a  citizen  of  the  state.  I  want  to  see  the  state  of 
New  York  reach  still  higher  ground  in  matters  of  education,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result  that  the  board  of 
regents  be  reorganized  I  am  very  sure  that  that  board,  composed 
of  honorable  and  eminent  men^  will  willingly  surrender  the  offices 
they  now  hold  if  it  is  deemed  desirable  in  the  interest  of  a  great 
reform  that  there  should  be  a  reorganization  of  the  University. 

Pres.  James  M.- Taylor — I  am  assuming  that  we  are  agreed  that 
unification  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary;  that  we  are  equally 
agreed  that  the  unification  should  be  such  that  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state  shall  be  removed  from  all  political  in- 
fluence. I  agree  entirely  with  my  friend  Pres.  Milne,  with  whom 
convocation  was  so  heartily  in  accord,  that  a  true  man  should  have 
political  convictions,  but  I  also  feel  that  the  true  man,  with  his 
political  convictions,  should  see  to  it  that  his  partizan  relationships 
do  not  influence  him  in  administering  a  state  trust.  The  regents 
of  the  University  have  always  been  appointed  for  political  reasons. 
That  has  been  perfectly  understood,  and  they  have  been  elected 
by  the  party  in  power  at  any  given  date.  The  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  has  always  been  elected  for  political  reasons,  but 
I  trust  there  have  been  other  reasons  also  at  work,  and  I  do  not 
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think  that  any  one  here  can  charge  either  department  of  instruction 
with  the  use  of  political  influence  in  any  recent  times  in  the  state. 
But  men  are  always  open  open  to  temptation  in  this  direction, 
and  we  shall  never  be  safe  in  the  administration  of  our  educational 
affairs  unless  we  make  our  system  such  that  the  men  in  charge  of 
it  are  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  politicians  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  great  partizan  influences  that  gather  about  and  in- 
fluence every  man.  I  judge  also  that  the  unification  which  we  are 
seeking  is  of  a  broad  and  liberal  sort,  that  we  are  not  aiming  at  a 
system  for  the  sake  of  a  system,  that  we  are  not  discussing  this 
question  for  the  sake  of  the  regents  or  for  the  sake  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people^  for  the 
sake  of  our  children,  the  children  of  the  commonwealth. 

I  assume  also  that  we  are  holding  before  ourselves  a  system  that 
pertains  to  the  unification  of  the  chief  authorities  of  education  in 
the  state  rather  than  of  the  subordinate  instruments  of  that  edu- 
cation; that  we  are  not  attempting  to  find  a  system  allied  to  a  Prus- 
sian bureaucracy,  but  one  adapted  to  an  American  state.  This  is 
no  merely  general  observation.  The  tendency  of  every  thoroughly 
unified  system  is  to  impose  itself  altogether  too  much  on  the  minu- 
tiae of  the  work  of  the  state.  In  our  unification,  whatever  system  we 
reach,  I  assume  that  most  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  work 
of  education  wish  to  have  one  which  will  leave  the  general  work 
largely  in  charge  of  the  locality  and  of  the  local  superintendents 
and  of  the  local  institutions;  that,  in  other  words,  we  do  not  want 
a  system  which  is  going  to  increase  interference  with  local  institu- 
tions. I  speak  with  emphasis  for  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
state,  and  I  have  no  doubt  for  many  of  the  others. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  attain  this  system?  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  that  in  all  the  discussions  I  have  observed  on  this  question 
for  many  weeks  and  months  past  I  have  never  seen  the  suggestion 
made  that  we  shall  have  a  commission  appointed  by  the  legislature 
to  listen  to  expert  testimony  on  this  question  and  investigate  it  in 
a  broad  and  thorough  way.  If  it  is  a  question  of  canals,  we  have 
a  commission;  if  it  is  a  question  of  New  York  harbor,  we  have  a 
commission;  but  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  education  of  our  children, 
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immensely,  infinitely  more  important  than  any  canal  system  or  har- 
bor in  the  state,  then  we  propose  to  settle  it  in  the  legislature  or  in 
the  newspapers;  settle  it  by  the  discussions  pro  and  con  of  depart- 
ment against  department,  settle  it  by  the  influence  of  convocation. 
I  am  skeptical  as  to  these  influences  on  the  legislature.  I  wish  that 
I  had  more  confidence,  like  that  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
has  just  preceded  me,  in  the  influence  of  this  convocation  on  the 
legislature.  A  large  number  of  us  tried  our  influence  on  the  legis- 
lature only  three  or  four  years  ago.  Then  the  regents  tried  theirs. 
I  never  was  quite  sure  just  which  way  it  worked,  but  I  know  that 
we  were  defeated,  and  overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  that  all  the 
organized  educational  opinion  of  this  state  was  set  asi3e  in  the 
interests  of  a  single  school,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislature,  the  bill  became  a 
law. 

Now,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  light  of  these  facts  a  com- 
mission is  called  for,  and  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  and  governor  of  this  state  to  appoint  one  to  investigate 
this  subject  thoroughly.  It  can  not  be  investigated  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  not  a  question  for  mere  popular  debate.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion regarding  which  many  of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  educa- 
tion in  the  state  for  many  years  and  have  thought  about  it  can  not 
have  a  very  intelligent  opinion.  For  example,  here  are  intricate 
questions  of  relationship  between  these  two  departments:  the  su- 
perintendent and  the  secretary  of  the  University  know  all  about 
them;  they  are  experts.  Many  of  us  who  are  at  work  all  the  time 
on  educational  questions  do  not  know  these  details  or  how  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  would  influence  them.  What  we  want  is  the 
testimony  of  these  experts  given  not  in  popular  address,  not  in 
circulars,  not  in  newspapers,  but  before  a  competent  commission 
that  can  question  and  examine  and  set  forth  in  proper  form  for 
the  consideration  of  educational  men  alLover  the  state  a  bill  embody- 
ing their  conclusions. 

I  believe  that  with  the  present  status  the  plan  we  must  follow  is 
along  the  line  of  unification  under  the  regents.  I  speak,  as  I  said, 
with  much  hesitation  on  this  subject,  though  of  course  I  express 
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only  my  own  convictions,  but  I  know  how  easily  they  might  be 
influenced  by  the  testimony  of  men  who  know  more  of  the  inner 
workings  of  these  two  systems  than  I  do.  But  it  seems  to  me  clear 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  University  is  in  the  constitution,  and 
to  stay  there,  that  whatever  ideal  systems  we  may  have  in  mind,  we 
must  attempt  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  actual  system  so  long 
as  it  is  to  last,  and  that  is  as  long,  I  suppose,  as  the  present  consti- 
tution. Now  if  it  be  possible,  as  the  last  speaker  suggested,  that 
the  regents  can  be  legislated  out  of  office  and  a  new  board  put  in, 
I  do  not  see  why  the  ideal  system  can  not  be  started  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  Pres.  Milne.  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
such  legfislation,  but  if,  as  I  had  supposed,  the  presence  of  the 
University  in  the  constitution  also  guarantees  some  rights  to  the 
present  regents,  then  the  question  is  how  best  can  we  go  to  work 
to  reorganize  our  present  system.  In  brief,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  give  to  the  regents  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent 
unless  the  system  is  to  be  changed  more  radically.  We  must  begin 
with  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  by  the  regents;  then 
he  must  be  made  largely  free  from  interference  by  the  regents  after 
his  appointment.  It  is  possible  that  a  better  system  still  would  be 
a  nomination  by  the  governor  w^ith  the  approval  of  the  regents. 
But  the  man  should  be  appointed  for  a  long  tenure  of  office,  if  not 
for  life.  I  have  some  question  as  to  the  life  tenure.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  life  tenure  of  the  regents.  I  have  some- 
times thought  much  could  be  said  against  it.  But  after  all  we  find 
that  the  independent  men  in  our  state,  men  who  are  most  above  po- 
litical influence,  are  the  men  who  are  never  looking  for  reelection. 
That  seems  to  me  a  point  in  favor  of  the  life  tenure. 

I  would  say  farther,  that  it  seems  to  me  there  are  certain  matters 
of  reorganization  called  for  in  the  election  of  regents.  It  has  al- 
ways looked  like  a  rather  absurd  law,  in  my  estimation,  that  has 
kept  out  of  the  board  of  regents  every  man  who  is  in  closest  touch 
with  the  working  institutioris  of  the  state.  I  do  not  know  why  a 
single  representative  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state,  an  actual 
worker  in  the  colleges,  and  a  single  representative  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  state,  an  actual  worker  in  the  high  schools,  should 
not  sit  as  expert  members  of  the  board  of  regents  debating  ques- 
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tions  that  come  up  regarding  these  institutions  and  which  must 
be  better  understood  by  these  men,  if  they  know  their  business,  than 
they  can  be  understood  by  any  other  men,  however  eminent  they 
may  be  as  lawyers  or  editors,  or  in  any  other  service  of  the  state. 
From  the  time  that  I  came  into  this  state  the  organization  of  the 
board  of  regents  has  seemed  to  me  at  that  point  open  to  challenge. 
I  believe  that  most  of  them  should  be  just  what  they  are,  men  willing 
to  give  their  service  to  the  state  and  willing  to  bring  from  outside 
the  influences  that  we  all  need  in  our  professional  lives  if  we  are 
to  see  broadly  and  act  wisely. 

The  only  proposition  I  care  to  make  to  convocation  is  that,  if 
we  have  any  influence  with  legislatures^  which  I  doubt,  we  should 
strive  to  exercise  it  in  the  direction  of  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  this  matter  as  it  has  not  been  and  can  not 
be  investigated  by  any  such  body  of  educators  as  we  are. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr — There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  ever  before  convocation.  Your  attendance  and 
attention  demonstrate  how  deeply  you  are  interested  in  it,  and  you 
but  reflect  the  interest  felt  throughout  the  state.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  most  of  you  that  without  doubt  nine  persons  out  of  every 
10,  be  they  connected  with  the  schools  or  not,  are  in  favor  of  uni- 
fication along  one  line.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
remarked  during  his  discussion  of  this  question  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  regents  were  not  represented,  but  I  think  he  feels 
now  that  the  regents  have  been  represented  from  first  to  last.  A  body 
of  men  that  have  labored  for  more  than  a  century  with  such  re- 
sults as  they  have  accomplished  need  not  represent  themselves  on 
the  floor  of  this  convocation.  Every  friend  of  education  in  the 
state  of  New  York  is  ready  today  to  say  "  Well  done.''  The  600 
and  odd  institutions  of  learning  known  as  our  secondary  schools 
stand  as  a  monument  to  their  wisdom  and  to  their  great  fidelity. 
Who  is  it,  friends  of  this  convocation,  that  have  made  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  state  the  peers  of  any  in  the  world?  The  regents 
of  the  University.  Who  is  there  then  that  wants  to  take  from  them 
the  power  and  the  opportunity  of  still  blessing  this  state  by  what 
they  have  done  and  what  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  future. 
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Were  you  surprised  that  the  bill  introduced  into  the  legislature 
last  spring  met  the  fate  that  it  did?  Not  at  all.  It  was  no  disre- 
spect to  the  department  of  public  instruction  as  then  organized,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  people  of  this  state  recognized  the  great  fact 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  intrust  a  great  question  of  education  to 
a  department  likely  to  be  changed  every  three  years.  There  is  the 
point,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  where  that  system  breaks  down.  We 
can  not  intrust  the'  great  interests  of  higher  education  to  a  depart- 
ment that  may  change  every  three  years.  Just  as  often  as  the 
political  party  changes,  what  is  to  hinder  the  superintendent  or  the 
commisisoner  of  education  being  invited  to  step  down  and  out  and 
give  place  to  another?  Would  it  not  be  a  simple  overturning  from 
one  end  to  the  other  and  produce  an  infinite  amount  of  confusion 
which  is  unthinkable  in  this  great  system?  But  when  we  see  what 
the  regents  have  done  in  the  past,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  people 
are  willing  to  trust  them  in  the  future?  If  they  have  been  faithful 
in  a  few  things,  why  not  say  we  are  willing  to  make  them  rulers 
over  many  things?  I  believe  that  that  is  the  sentiment  which  per- 
vades this  state,  and  when  it  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the 
legislature  last  winter  that  they  had  better  reduce  the  regents  to 
their  constitutional  number  and  deprive  them  of  all  their  powers,  was 
any  one  bold  enough  to  attempt  it?  Why,  the  legislature  might 
as  well  talk  of  removing  Mt  Marcy.  It  is  no  more  difficult  for 
them  to  do  one  than  it  would  be  to  do  the  other.  The  people  of 
this  state  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  great  and  splendid  service  that 
this  body  has  rendered  the  state. 

Why,  you  ask,  do  we  as  practical  school  men  want  unification? 
Why  is  it  not  well  enough  to  go  on  in  the  future  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past?  This  working  at  cross  purposes,  this  refusing  by  one 
department  in  this  educational  system  to  recognize  any  credit  for 
work  done  in  the  other  is  a  question  that  torments  us  beyond  ex- 
pression. Why  should  not  the  arithmetic,  the  grammar  or  the 
geography  learned  in  one  school  and  credited  by  one  department 
be  credited  by  both  departments?  Does  the  department  of  public 
instruction  want  a  different  geography  from  what  the  regents 
schools  teach,  and  do  the  regents  schools  want  a  different  geog- 
raphy from  that  which  the  department  of  public  instruction  teaches? 
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One  word  with  reference  to  the  argument  that  all  tax-paying 
schools  should  be  under  the  department  of  public  instruction  be- 
cause they  belong  together.  Every  school  in  this  state  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  have  not  the  people  the  right  to  say  who  shall 
guard  their  interests?  They  belong  to  the  people,  and  if  the  people 
want  those  schools  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  regents,  who  is  it 
that  is  to  say  no?  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  to  say  another  word. 
I  see  in  the  faces  of  this  audience,  I  see  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  principals  and  in  various  ways  throughout  this  state  that 
we  are  sound  educationally,  that  we  want  a  system  creditable  to 
this  state,  a  system  that  is  a  unit  from  bottom  to  top.  We  do  not 
want  to  make  any  discrimination,  we  do  not  want  to  say  that  one 
department  of  our  public  school  system  belongs  here  and  another 
part  there.  We  believe  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  one  great  sys- 
tem. And  why  do  we  want  to  turn  over  that  department  which  is 
the  child  of  the  regents,  take  it  out  from  under  the  control  of  the 
parent  and  submit  it  to  a  hired  servant  or  a  paid  nurse?  I  protest, 
ladies  and  gentlemen;  we  want  these  secondary-  schools  to  remain 
with  their  parent,  with  those  that  have  cared  for  them  up  to  this 
time  and  are  abundantly  able  to  do  for  them  in  the  future. 

Dean  James  E.  Russell — I  shall  speak  very  briefly  to  two  points. 
One  is  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  society  at  large  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state,  the  other  has  reference  to  the  interests 
which  the  teaching  profession  has  in  the  proposal  of  reorganization 
or  unification  of  the  school  system. 

It  must  be  said  I  think  by  all  who  know  the  history  of  the  past 
century,  that  when  the  University  was  organized  more  than  a  cen- 
tUT}-  ago  there  was  little  thought  of  the  schools  of  the  state  or  the 
schools  of  the  I'niversity  serving  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 
That  statement  I  know  has  been  challenged  indirectly  by  a  ver\' 
eminent  speaker  at  this  meeting,  but  I  protest  that  it  is  history. 
100  years  ago,  and  indeed  till  well  after  the  turn  of  the  present 
centur}',  there  was  little  thought  of  schools  for  all  the  people.  The 
secondary  schools,  those  for  which  the  University  was  specially 
organized,  were  looked  on  as  schools  preparatory  for  college  and 
for  the  professions.     They  were  schools  in  a  sense  for  privileged 
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classes.  Hence  i  think  there  is  some  basis  for  the  statement  occa- 
sionally made  that  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  stands 
for  the  aristocracy.  That  ought  not  to  be  true.  I  believe  it  is 
not  true,  because  the  regents  of  the  University  are  representative 
men  and  the  whole  thought  and  tenor  of  the  present  century  has 
been  towards  giving  education  to  all  the  people;  the  growth  of 
our  public  school  system,  the  development  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  testifies  to  that  fact.  Inasmuch  then  as  our 
regents  are  representative  men  and  have  accepted  the  progressive 
thought  of  this  century,  there  can  be  no  question  I  think  that  the 
University  is  just  as  democratic  as  any  department  whatsoever 
its  plan  of  organization.  One  tradition  remains  which  is  contrary, 
I  think,  to  the  democratic  thought  of  this  time,  that  is  the  life 
tenure  of  office.  If  that  were  removed  I  suspect  that  one  of  the 
largest  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  unification  would  be  over- 
come. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated,  by  confes- 
sion at  this  meeting,  that  there  is  grave  danger  of  political  compli- 
cations through  the  department  of  public  instruction  as  at  present 
organized.  The  very  fact  of  the  possibility  of  change  once  in  three 
years  fails  to  assure  that  stability  which  we  need  and  which  we 
ought  to  have  in  our  educational  work.  Tliis  reason  it  seems  to 
me  makes  the  University  the  better  basis  for  future  developments. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  poirft.  We  hear  very  little  here  of 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  If  we  have  any  interest  in  our  work,  if  we  have  any 
thought  as  to  why  we  are  doing  it,  how  we  are  doing  it,  and  as 
to  what  the  results  of  our  doing  may  be,  we  must  think  of  this 
from  our  own  standpoint.  It  is  worth  while  therefore  that  we 
discuss  this  matter  today,  and  I  believe  with  the  foregoing  speaker 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  can  come  up 
for  discussion  at  this  or  any  other  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Empire  state.  So  long  as  that  greatest  power  within  the  profes- 
sion, the  power  of  certification  of  teachers  and  the  testing  of  their 
work  is  granted  to  a  department  that  changes,  that  may  change 
or  that  is  subject  at  any  rate  to  influence  for  political  reasons,  just 
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SO  long  is  the  position  which  we  hold  precarious.  It  is  neces- 
sary, I  think,  that  something  be  done  on  this  side,  and  as  I  sug- 
gested this  mornings  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  ever  be  done 
satisfactorily  till  the  certification  of  teachers  is  placed  under  the 
general  administration  of  a  board  of  education,  a  board  of  regents 
if  you  will,  which  will  be  guided  by  the  best  thought  of  the  teachers 
of  New  York  state.  What  would  the  profession  of  law  have  to 
say  of  an  outside  board,  a  non-professional  board,  determining  the 
qualifications  for  admission  to  the  bar?  They  would  not  accept 
it  for  a  moment.  In  medicine,  wc  have  three  boards  for  exam- 
ining candidates,  and  one  even  for  dentistry.  If  it  is  expedient, 
that  those  who  are  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  our  molars  should 
have  a  special  examining  board,  it  occurs  to  me  that  those  who 
are  to  look  after  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren should  at  least  have  such  consideration. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  discussion  which  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to  here.  I  do  not  know  but  I  am  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  when  I  refer  to  it.  There  is  an  impression  abroad,  that 
this  is  to  a  large  extent  a  scjuabble  between  these  two  depart- 
ments at  the  capital,  that  the  personal  element  enters  into  it  alto- 
gether too  far.  We  heard  last  night  the  attitude  of  the  regents 
department  stated,  that  any  or  all  were  ready  to  step  down  and  out 
whenever  it  might  seem  best.  I  believe  that  is  true.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  man  here  who  thinks  any  member  of  the 
boaM  of  regents  would  ask  to  be  retained  in  his  position  if 
he  thought  he  could  not  serve  the  highest  educational  interests  of 
the  state  of  New  York  by  remaining  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or 
any  deputy  or  assistant  he  may  have  would  for  a  moment  think 
of  obstructing  the  progress  of  a  movement  destined  to  better  the 
educational  work  in  this  state. 

Inasmuch  as  a  previous  speaker,  the  president  of  Vassar,  has 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  commission,  I  have  another  propo- 
sition of  similar  character.  It  is  too  late  now^  to  have  a  commis- 
sion from  the  legislature,  I  take  it,  to  report  at  the  next  session, 
and  at  the  next  session  something  ought  to  be  done.     If  these  two 
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departments  are  as  honest  and  as  disinterested  as  I  think  they  are 
in  this  matter,  something  can  be  done.  Let  them  join  in  appoint- 
ing a  commission  to  investigate  this  matter,  to  take  it  up  seriously 
and  to  report  back  to  these  departments,  in  order  that  the  legis- 
lature may  make  use  of  it.  I  think  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  New  York  should  have  at  its  disposal  next  winter  what  it  has 
not  had  thus  far^  the  expression  of  the  best  thought  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state.  I  would  suggest  therefore  that  a  committee  of 
10  be  organized,  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents,  these  lo 
to  elect  an  nth  member,  who  shall  serve  perhaps  as  chairman,  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  it  all.  There  is  time  enough  left  before 
the  next  session  in  which  to  do  it,  and  as  for  funds,  I  believe  that 
a  popular  subscription  among  the  teachers  of  the  state  of  New  York 
would  supply  all  that  is  necessary  for  carrying  it  on. 

Prof.  Charles  DeGarmo — We  have  heard  here  all  the  afternoon 
from  men  whose  lives  and  work  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  this 
state.  It  would  ill  become  one,  I  think,  who  has  just  come  within 
the  borders  to  offer  anything  more  than  an  academic  opinion.  I 
have  tried  to  study  the  problem  as  it  has  appeared  to  me  in  the 
light  of  educational  experience,  not  only  in  this  state  but  in  other 
states  and  in  other  countries.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  several 
possible  methods  of  bringing  about  unification,  also  several  diflfer- 
ent  definitions  of  what  is  meant  by  unification.  I  think  it  has  be- 
come generally  recognized  in  our  older  states  and  in  the  oldest 
countries  of  Europe  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  care  for 
all  the  education  of  the  state  and  that  it  shall  at  least  have  a 
fostering  care  of  private  schools.  English  experience  leads  one 
to  think  that  the  best  way  to  manage  schools  is  not  on  the  Prus- 
sian plan  of  absolute  restriction  by  law,  but  by  subvention,  by 
kindly  assistance  and  criticism,  by  a  partial  financial  support  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  them  up  to  certain  general  standards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  double  unification  would  split  our  school 
system  in  two  where  it  does  not  naturally  divide.  To  put  one  part 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  one  group  and  another  part  in  another 
group,  would  certainly  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  friction,  and  it  would, 
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it  seems  to  me,  render  the  work  of  caring  for  private  schools  prac- 
tically nothing.  I  think  they  would  be  eliminated  in  a  short  time 
under  our  American  system  from  any  government  whatever  by 
the  state.  This  it  appears  to  me  is  not  a  desirable  end  to  reach. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  central  board  which  shall  control  in 
certain  ways  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  state.  If  unifi- 
cation were  to  be  brought  about  as  at  first  defined,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  would  be  very  much  left  for  the  regents  to. do.  The 
private  schools  would  very  quickly  pass  out  from  under  their  in- 
fluence, since  the  ordinary  ruling  of  American  states  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  subvention  of  private  schools.  There  is  little  the 
regents  can  do  for  the  universities  or  against  them  however  much 
they  might  desire  to  help  or  hinder.  They  could  chase  up  the 
laggards,  I  suppose,  but  the  thriving  institutions  are  so  independent 
in  their  financial  support  that  the  regents  could  do  little  to  assist 
or  hinder  them  if  they  would. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  system  of  unification,  we  must  have  it  with 
the  regents  or  without  them.  The  only  way  to  have  it  without  them 
is  to  sidetrack  them  as  I  suggested.  The  only  other  way  is  unifi- 
cation through  them,  since  they  are  a  constitutional  body.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  here  that  they  are  willing  to  have  the  body  re- 
constructed and  that  possibly  the  legislature  demands  reconstruc- 
tion. That  is  a  question  with  which  I  am  not  competent  to  deal. 
But  it  would  appear  that  a  few  general  principles  of  administration 
are  extremely  plain.  You  can  not  unify  hostile  powers  by  putting 
them  under  a  single  roof.  The  closer  you  get  them  together  the 
greater  the  exercise  of  repulsive  power.  Pres.  Milne  made  my 
speech  entirely  unnecessary,  because  he  outlined  briefly  the  plan 
that  had  occurred  to  me.  This  board  of  regents  govern  what  is 
called  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Now  every  uni- 
versity in  our  country  has  an  executive  officer  and  a  board  of  ad- 
ministration. The  board  of  regents  would  be  the  natural  adminis- 
trative  or  law  giving  power.  They  would  determine  the  rules  of 
action.  There  should  then  be  a  general  executive  officer.  If  this 
is  a  real  university,  I  do  not  know  why  he  might  not  be  called  the 
president  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.     There  is  a 
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president  of  Columbia,  of  Cornell,  of  Chicago,  and  of  every  other 
institution  of  a  similar  sort  in  the  country,  and  every  one  of  these 
presidents  has  not  only  the  board  above  him  but  it  has  its  depart- 
ments of  work.  There  is  a  head  appointed  for  each  department  and 
he  is  given  free  scope  within  general  rules  to  do  all  that  he  possibly 
can  for  the  development .  of  that  department.  His  work  is  not 
meddled  with  or  interfered  with.  He  is  asked  simply  for  resultij. 
If  he  can  produce  them  he  is  the  man  that  the  university  wants 
for  the  head  of  the  department.  If  he  can  not  produce  results  he 
is  asked  to  resign  and  another  man  tried  in  his  place.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  same  form  of  organization  would  not  work  with  the  board 
of  education.  There  must  be  one  executive  officer;  there  may  be 
many  heads  of  departments,  as  many  as  there  are  departments  of 
work  which  are  fairly  differentiated.  Tliese  people  would  work  to- 
gether then  as  they  do  in  the  university.  They  would  work  together 
as  colleagues,  men  who  come  together  every  week  or  every  month 
at  any  rate,  for  conference  and  who  meet  with  their  board  of  re- 
gents from  time  to  time.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  some  such  plan 
as  that  would  be  feasible,  but  I  offer  it  as  a  mere  academic  opinion 
and  not  one  backed  up  by  long  experience  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

C.  W.  Bardeen — Of  all  the  textbooks  I  used  in  school  the  one 
I  remember  best  is  Lieber's  Civil  liberty,  because  it  made  on  me 
a  strong  impression,  which  experience  has  continually  confirmed, 
that  no  form  of  civil  government  is  beneficial  or  enduring  which 
does  not  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  people  and  grow  up  with  the 
history  of  the  people;  in  other  words,  which  is  not  an  institution. 
For  that  reason  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  an  entirely  new  educational 
system  built  up,  as  proposed  in  the  White  bill.  Dr  Milne  would 
have  a  commissioner  of  education  appointed,  to  devise  a  new  plan 
of  education  for  the  state.  But  where  is  the  man?  Who  can  point 
to  a  man  into  whose  hands  the  teachers  are  ready  to  place  the  re- 

• 

molding  of  a  system  which  has  been  growing  up  for  a  century  out 
of  the  special  needs  and  as  a  part  of  the  special  history  of  the  Em- 
pire state,  till  it  fits  us,  as  no  ready-made  system  could  fit  us? 
Tliere  is  not  today  a  state  in  the  Union  where  better  work  is  done 
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in  elementary  education  than  is  done  in  New  York  under  the  de- 
partment of  pubHc  instruction.  There  is  not  today  a  state  in  the 
Union  where  better  work  is  done  in  higher  education  than  is  done 
in  New  York  under  the  regents  of  the  University.  Why  should  we 
risk  what  we  already  have  in  reaching  for  a  shadowy  bone  in  the 
water?     Let  us  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 

We  have  all  been  surprised  at  the  unanimity  of  the  speakers  in 
recommending  the  election  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion by  the  board  of  regents.  The  representatives  of  academies, 
of  union  schools,  of  colleges,  of  normal  schools,  of  the  statutory 
revision  commission — even  the  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  whose  steps  all  his  successors  have  been  proud  to  follow^ 
Andrew  S.  Draper — all  agree  that  this  is  the  first  step  to  take. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  would  not  remedy  all  the  evils  that  exist. 
There  would  still  be  dual  inspection,  dual  examinations,  etc.  But 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  first  true  step.  Robert 
Browning  has  taught  this  generation  that  perfection  is  not  attain- 
able or  desirable.  We  can  not  leap  to  a  perfect  school  system,  but 
we  can  go  step  by  step  toward  it. 

The  testimony  of  Judge  Draper  should  carry  unusual  weight. 
The  circumstances  of  his  failure  of  reelection  are  well  remembered. 
He  had  served  a  double  term  with  a  record  for  progress  accom- 
plished unparalleled  in  the  state,  and  perhaps  in  American  educational 
history.  He  had  established  the  system  of  uniform  examinations, 
which  New  York  was  the  first  to  introduce,  and  which  other  states 
have  since  been  only  gradually  able  to  approximate.  He  had  secured 
the  cooperation  of  teachers  in  all  kinds  of  institutions  so  that  the 
educational  forces  of  the  state  were  for  the  first  time  working  to- 
gether. He  was  known  to  have  developed  plans  in  other  direc- 
tions, which  had  the  confidence  of  educational  men,  and  which  if 
carried  out  would  place  our  system  in  still  more  efficient  working. 

Moreover  it  happened  that  the  legislature  was  almost  evenly  di- 
vided. Tlie  casting  vote  was  understood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  elected  on  the  democratic  ticket,  but  a  lifelong  republican  and 
the  principal  of  an  influential  secondary  school.  It  lay  in  the  hands 
of  Principal  Edwards  of  Randolph  to  reelect  Sup^t  Draper,  and  the 
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writer  well  remembers  a  long  winter  trip  he  took  across  the  state 
in  the  endeavor  to  persuade  Dr  Edwards  to  vote  for  the  retention 
of  Judge  Draper.  The  effort  was  futile.  With  all  these  unusually 
favorable  conditions  party  politics  triumphed,  and  a  change  of  su- 
perintendent resulted. 

Last  winter  the  writer  attended  the  caucus  at  which  Mr  Skinner 
was  renominated.  After  it  was  over,  while  he  was  waiting  in  the 
station  for  a  train,  an  assemblyman  greeted  him,  and  said  "  Were 
you  in  favor  of  the  reelection  of  Mr  Skinner?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  me  so?  " 
I  supposed  his  election  was  a  foregone  conclusion." 
It  was  so  far  from  a  foregone  conclusion  that  if  I  had  turned 
my  hand  over  like  this,"  and  he  illustrated  the  words  by  a  motion, 
"  I  could  have  prevented  his  nomination  night  before  last." 

This  may  or  may  not  have  been  true,  but  the  assemblyman  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true,  and  he  was  not  a  very  influential  assemblyman 
either.  When  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  politician  like  this  to 
turn  out  of  office  a  superintendent  whose  administration  is  giving 
satisfaction  and  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
it  is  time  some  other  method  of  election  w^as  substituted;  and  there 
is  no  other  method  so  likely  to  be  safe  and  to  secure  the  best  results 
as  election  by  the  regents. 

It  is  said  that  the  department  of  public  instruction  objects  to  hav- 
ing the  superintendent  elected  by  the  regents.  But  the  department 
has  frequently  stated  that  it  had  itself  proposed  to  put  the  election 
of  the  superintendent  in  the  hands  of  the  regents,  provided  the  con- 
trol of  high  schools  zvas  transferred  to  the  department.  Now  there 
is  no  connection  between  these  two  propositions.  If  it  is  wise  to 
have  the  superintendent  elected  by  the  regents  provided  the  high 
schools  are  transferred,  it  is  wise  to  have  the  superintendent  elected 
by  the  regents  if  the  high  schools  are  not  transferred.  The  transfer 
of  the  high  schools  is  a  sort  of  boot,  as  though  the  matter  were  a 
horse  trade  between  Mr  Skinner  and  Mr  Dewey  in  which  each  was 
trying  to  get  the  best  of  the  other.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
personal  shrewdness  and  bargaining  between  two  men;  it  is  a  mat- 
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ter  of  principle,  involving  the  welfare  of  the  two  great  systems  of 
education  in  the  Empire  state,  and  no  personal  considerations  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  discussion. 

It  is  suggested  that  before  this  change  is  made  there  should  be 
some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  regents.  The  very 
nature  of  the  changes  suggested  shows  the  danger  of  them.  All 
admit  that  we  have  now  a  body  organized  115  years  ago^  which  has 
numbered  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state,  which  has 
always  been  made  up  of  men  selected  for  their  distinguished  serv- 
ices, which  is  thoroughly  respectable  and  reliable.  But  when  you 
start  to  make  changes  there  is  no  knowing  where  you  will  land. 
The  proposition  of  last  winter  to  have  the  board  of  regents  elected 
one  in  each  judicial  district  combines  about  every  possible  evil 
feature.  Even  our  good  friend,  Pres.  Taylor  of  Vassar,  has  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  better  to  have  representatives  of  educational 
institutions  on  the  board  of  regents.  That  shows  that  he  has  never 
been  a  superintendent,  for  of  all  unhappy  elements  on  a  board  of 
education^  the  retired  schoolmaster  is  the  most  dreaded  by  those 
who  have  had  experience.  No,  let  us  keep  what  we  have,  and  make 
changes  only  where  they  are  certain  to  be  for  the  best.  Hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good  and  take  the  first  sure  step — the  election  of  the 
superintendent  by  the  regents. 

But  somebody  says  it  can  not  be  done ;  the  legislature  won't  do  it. 
We  speak  of  the  legislature  as  if  it  were  the  Herkimer  monu- 
ment. What  is  the  next  legislature?  The  senate  is  elected,  the 
assembly  is  not.  The  next  assembly  is  what  the  people  of  the 
state  make  it.  The  assembly  does  not  care  very  much  about  edu- 
cation. If  it  were  a  question  of  the  liquor  interest,  or  pools  at  horse 
races,  or  prize  fights,  we  should  be  hopeless;  but  there  is  probably 
not  a  member  of  the  next  assembly  who  would  not  be  glad  to  have 
his  constituents  set  him  right  on  a  comparatively  insignificant  ques- 
tion like  this.  I  think  there  has  been  since  the  last  legislature 
adjourned  a  good  deal  of  change  of  opinion  in  this  state  in  regard 
to  the  board  of  regents,  I  think  that  change  is  going  on,  and  I  think 
if  you  all  agree,  as  the  speakers  this  afternoon  have  agreed  almost 
without  exception,  that  the  election  of  the  superintendent  should 
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be  in  the  Board  of  regents,  and  that  the  board  of  reg-ents  should 
remain  as  now,  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  body  of  people  here  this 
afternoon  to  carry  it  through  the  legislature. 

Prin.  James  Winne — Unification  has  been  variously  defined,  but 
the  thought  that  seems  to  me  most  important  is  freedom  of  our 
schools  from  any  possible  manipulation  by  politicians.  This  morn- 
ing when  one  of  our  regents  was  speaking,  I  felt  that  my  inexperi- 
ence should  debar  me  from  expressing  any  thought  here  this  after- 
noon, because  it  was  very  evident  from  the  testimony  of  a  man  busy 
in  politics  that  we  who  are  not  at  Albany  know  very  little  about  the 
men  whom  we  send  here  and  in  whom  we  have  confidence.  But 
somehow  I  was  reminded  of  the  incident  in  which  a  very  important 
measure  was  presented  for  the  queen's  attention.  Mr  Gladstone 
in  pressing  the  matter  for  her  favorable  consideration,  said  in  sub- 
stance, "you  must."  "Mr  Gladstone,  do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
"  Yes,  Your  Majesty,  you  are  the  queen  of  England,  but  when 
the  people  say  '  you  must ',  you  musty  and  I  am  the  people."  I  be- 
lieve that  today  the  secondary  schools  have  reason  to  take  hope, 
for  the  people  in  whose  midst  we  live  and  whose  children  we  are 
striving  to  rear  into  noble  manhood  and  womanhood  have  confi- 
dence in  us;  and  I  believe  that  when  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
state  of  New  York  say  through  their  people  at  home  to  our  repre- 
sentatives, "  you  must  ",  those  representatives  will  listen  and  will 
act  as  instructed.  I  have  confidence  that  these  men  who  live  at 
our  homes  will  listen  to  us;  and  when  we,  as  thoughtful  men,  can 
persuade  them  that  we  have  something  worth  their  listening  to,  a 
plan  that  shall  make  for  them  better  and  cheaper  education  for 
their  children,  they  will  vote  selfishly  for  their  interests.  And  to- 
day, as  a  representative  of  the  high  schools  of  this  state,  I  enter- 
tain great  hope  believing  that  the  time  is  very  near  at  hand  when 
our  representatives  will  recognize  the  must  and  will  yield  to  thought 
when  we  present  them  thought.  I  believe  that  the  next  legislature 
will  be  enthusiastic  in  passing  any  bill  for  unification  that  may  be 
presented  when  it  is  evident  that  unification  will  thereby  be  se- 
cured. When  such  a  bill  is  passed,  we  have  a  governor  who  has 
the  courage  to  sign  it. 
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I  would  speak  this  afternoon  in  behalf,  not  of  city  high  schools, 
but  in  behalf  of  the  high  schools  spread  all  over  our  state  which 
are  to  their  communities  the  college,  those  schools  which  are  the 
inspiration  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  from  the  day  they  enter  school 
till  they  go  to  college,  those  schools  which  are  the  pride  of  New 
York  state,  those  schools  which  should  be  the  doorway  into  that 
larger  school^  the  college,  to  provide  for  a  larger  and  fuller  life. 
Tlie  high  schools  are  very  dear  to  the  people  of  greater  New  York, 
Dr  Maxwell  says.  How  much  more  precious  are  the  high  schools 
scattered  through  the  state,  the  schools  in  which  your  children  are? 
The  public  high  school  is  very  dear  to  me  personally,  for  in  it  I 
gained  my  education,  and  in  the  public  schools  today  I  am  serving, 
trying  to  help  boys  and  girls  to  a  larger  life.  I  tell  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  Hve  in  the  cities  and  do  not  know  the  experience 
of  the  teacher  who  sees  what  a  silent  but  strong,  uplifting,  digni- 
fied scholastic  influence  is  exerted  through  our  present  high  schools 
— and  much  of  it,  mark  you,  began  by  the  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  conferences  of  its  representatives 
in  such  convocations  as  this — you  know  very  little  what  a  high 
school  in  its  best  sense  means.  Go  into  our  villages,  if  you  would 
know  what  a  regents  school  in  New  York  state  means,  if  you  would 
discover  something  of  the  influence  that  has  set  in  motion  a  won- 
derful impetus  in  education  in  the  state  of  New  York.  I  believe 
today  not  only  the  best  thought  in  education  is  asking  for  unification 
whatever  the  plan  may  be,  but  I  believe  the  best  politicians  are  seek- 
ing for  it.  I  honestly  believe  that  they  would  be  glad  to  partici- 
pate in  legislation  that  would  characterize  their  term  of  ofiice  as 
the  time  when  education  was  absolutely  divorced  from  political 
manipulations.  I  was  most  favorably  impressed  with  Pres.  Tay- 
lor's proposition  that  an  honorary  commission  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  hear  expert  testimony  on  the  subject  of  unification 
and  aid  the  statutory  revision  commission  in  formulating  a  bill  for 
securing  the  desired  results. 

The  regents  were  established  in  1784,  when  all  academies  and 
colleges  were  placed  in  their  charge  and  they  together  were  called 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.     It  was  proposed  by  Gov. 
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Morgan  Lewis  in  1805  that  the  regents  should  elect  a  state  super- 
intendent. The  superintendent's  office  was  not  created  till  181 2. 
From  1 81 3  to  1821,  a  state  superintendent  performed  its  functions, 
which  were  then  devolved  upon  the  secretary  of  state,  but  so  un- 
satisfactorily performed  that  the  legislature  established  again  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  in  1854. 

We  have  in  this  board  of  regents  an  historic  body  which  has  done 
for  us  much,  which  has  preserved  its  honor  and  its  dignity.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  audience  today  who  would 
willingly  be  expatriated  from  its  friendly  supervision.  Rather,  I 
believe,  from  my  conferences  with  grammar  school  principals,  they 
would  gladly  come  into  that  affiliation  where  this  same  genial  in- 
fluence would  inspire  them;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  present  effort  to  secure  a  closer  affiliation  between 
the  grammar  schools  and  the  secondary  schools.  Not  seeing  clearly 
how^  they  can  become  related  to  us,  a  few  of  the  grammar  schools 
are  asking  that  we  shall  go  to  them.  The  secondary  schools,  look- 
ing higher,  and  sustained  by  that  influence  from  the  college  so  up- 
lifting, shrink  from  every  movement  that  suggests  expatriation  and 
extend  to  all  the  public  schools  of  the  Empire  state  open  arms  and 
invite  them  to  come  and  live  with  us.  I  believe  that  this  welcome 
offered  them  will  in  due  time  be  accepted.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  the  regents  shall  be  so  reorganized  as  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  very  best  thought  in  the  state,  and  when  the  state  superin- 
tendent, or  some  similar  officer — in  fact  each  head  of  a  department — 
shall  be  elected  by  that  board  of  regents,  and  the  whole  educational 
system  be  recognized  as  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Prin.  W.  D.  Johnson — ^The  educational  system  of  our  state  is 
dual.  The  creation  of  it  was  a  blunder,  and  its  continuance  is  a 
more  serious  one.  In  1813,  the  department  of  public  instruction 
was  created  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  state.  It  had  a  varied  existence  until  1853,  when  it  assumed, 
with  some  modifications,  its  present  form. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  founders  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction did  not,  and  could  not  foresee  the  immense  interests 
to  be  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  new  department  as  the  schools 
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of  the  State  increased  in  number  and  importance.  Since  1870  there 
has  been,  among  educators,  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent dual  system. 

Should  there  be  placed  over  the  president's  cabinet  two  officials, 
one  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  state,  the  navy  and  war,  and  the 
other  to  attend  to  the  finances^  postoffices  and  agriculture  of  our 
country,  we  might  expect  a  mighty  poor  public  service  from  one 
or  both  officials.  But  one  official  is  placed  over  all  the  departments 
of  state,  and  these  are  thereby  enabled  to  reach  their  highest  effi- 
ciency. No  large  concern  can  be  successfully  run  with  two  direct- 
ing heads.  Our  high  and  our  common  schools  have  become  so 
intimately  blended  that  to  keep  them  longer  under  separate  depart- 
ments, with  two  directing  heads,  is  a  serious  menace  to  their  future 
well-being.  Increased  expense  for  running  them,  jealousies  and 
lessened  efficiency  will  be  the  outcome. 

But  there  must  be  a  very  small  minority  that  does  not  desire 
unification  of  the  two  educational  departments  in  this  state.  Unifi- 
cation must  come.  Our  chief  concern  then  is,  how  ought  it  to  be 
brought  about?  I  was  in  favor  of  the  White  educational  bill,  not 
because  it  was  just  what  I  desired  to  see  enacted,  but  because  it, 
in  my  estimation,  pointed  to  something  better  than  we  have.  I 
was  sure  that  it  would  be  properly  modified  within  a  reasonable 
time.  My  objection  to  the  White  bill  was  that  it  was  not  in  the 
fullest  sense  a  unification  measure.  Since  that  bill  failed  to  be- 
come a  law,  all  school  men  should  work  to  secure  an  ideal  law. 

We  must  decide  whether  all  schools  of  the  state  shall  be  placed 
under  the  regents  or  under  the  department  of  public  instruction. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  less  objectionable  to  place  them  under 
the  regents.  Our  schools  must  be  kept  out  of  politics.  Wherever 
it  can  be  shown  that  politics  enters  into  the  local  affairs  of  a  school, 
it  can  be  easily  shown  that  such  interference  is  detrimental  to  the 
school.  Whatever  is  detrimental  to  a  single  school,  when  applied 
to  the  schools  of  the  state  is  in  a  high  degree  detrimental  to  them. 
Tlie  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  always  of  the  same  party 
affiliation  as  the  body  that  elects  him.  lie  must  be  in  sympathy 
"  with  the  powers  that  be  "  to  secure  his  election.     A  democratic 
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legislature  elects  a  democratic  regent,  but  a  democratic  board  of 
regents  does  not  always  elect  a  democratic  secretary,  who  is  prac- 
tically the  director  of  the  board.  The  regents,  therefore,  are  liable 
to  keep  our  schools  out  of  politics. 

The  regents  have  been  called  "  figureheads  ",  because  they  hold 
their  office  without  salary  and  because  they  have  so  little  to  do 
directly  for  the  schools  under  their  supervision.  Tliis  is  a  charge 
that  is  hard  to  substantiate  with  facts.  On  looking  over  the  list 
of  those  who  have  been  regents  of  the  University,  I  fail  to  find  one 
who  was  or  is  not  a  man  of  large  business  or  professional  interests 
and  capable  of  making  accurate  and  quick  decisions  on  matters  in- 
telligently put  before  him.  The  secretary  of  the  regents  presents 
in  board  meetings  his  plans  for  the  schools.  The  record  of  the 
regents*  votes,  if  examined,  would  reveal  to  an  intelligent  observer 
that  the  regents  have  had  very  much  to  do  in  maintaining  and  ad- 
vancing the  standard  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Regarded  as  a  federation,  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  over  which  are  the  regents,  has  been  likened  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  dignity  and  scholarship 
that  arc  suggested  by  these  English  universities  is  suggested 
throughout  the  United  States  by  the  former  university,  which  is 
as  old  as  our  state.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  lose  the  pres- 
tige that  our  schools  have  by  any  scheme  of  unification  that  would 
legislate  the  regents  out  of  existence.  Therefore,  I  favor  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  school  interests  of  the  state  under  the  regents,  who 
are  working  on  the  right  line — that  of  elevating  true  education  for 
its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people. 

Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt — You  have  all  heard  of  the  Irishman 
who  wrote  back  to  his  home  country  that  he  was  wonderfully 
well  pleased  with  the  American  system  of  labor,  for  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  carry  bricks  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  the  other  fel- 
lows did  all  the  work.  I  feel  that  all  those  who  preceded  me  have 
been  Irishmen;  they  have  been  carrying  bricks  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  There  is  very  little  left  for  me  to  say,  but  votes  count, 
and  though  I  come  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  where  it 
is  more  difficult  to  come  into  contact  and  keep  in  close  contact 
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in  one  way  with  the  educational  work  going  on  at  Albany,  yet  I 
have  endeavored  to  follow  the  drift  of  the  educational  movement 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years  very  closely.  I  have  been  told,  or  was 
told  during  the  last  discussion — the  discussion  of  the  White  bill — 
by  some  of  my  friends,  that  I  should  "  come  in  out  of  the  rain  ", 
that  most  of  the  principals  of  this  state  were  in  favor  of  the  White 
bill.  I  took  pains  to  inform  myself  so  far  as  I  could  on  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  was  a  practical 
bill  to  have  put  into  effect  in  this  state,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  lost 
anything  by  not  "  coming  in  out  of  the  rain." 

I  want  to  say  amen  and  amen  to  what  has  already  been  amenned, 
to  the  sentiment  that  so  far  as  possible  the  schools  of  our  state 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  politics  of  the  state.  We  are  told  that 
the  secretary  of  the  regents  is  an  excellent  politician.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  if  the  schools  of  the  state  have  been  in  politics  under  the 
regents,  they  have  been  well  guided.  It  is,  I  believe,  Dr  Harris 
who  says  that  the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  state  stand  sec- 
ond to  none.  He  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  impartial  observer  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  country.  I  feel  that  a  dollar  of  money  expended 
under  direction  of  the  regents,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
understand  statistics,  will  go  as  far  as  a  dollar  expended  by  any- 
body can  be  expected  to  go.  I  have  felt  too  that  any  system  which 
the  state  department  as  now  organized  favored  would  have  some 
politics  in  it,  and  have  said  to  members  of  that  body  whom  I  count 
as  my  friends  that  I  am  against  having  a.  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion as  proposed  l)y  the  White  bill.  If  all  the  governors  of  the 
state  would  be  Gov.  Roosevelts,  it  might  be  wise,  but  the  politics 
of  the  state  do  not  prove  them  all  to  be  such.  The  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  has  said  in  our  hearing  that  he  is  against  the 
expenditure  of  another  dollar  of  money  for  the  high  schools  of 
the  state  till  there  is  placed  within  reach  of  all  the  children  of  the 
state  the  advantage  of  attendance  at  a  common  school.  I  should 
expect  the  state  superintendent  not  to  be  in  favor  of  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  because  there  is  still  opportunity  for  home  missionary 
work.  Every  dollar  expended  in  the  high  schools,  as  has  been 
stated,  reacts  upon  the  common  school  system  to  its  benefit.     My 
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experience  has  been  limited,  and  I  will  detain  you  for  but  one 
thought  additional  as  the  result  of  experience.  I  have  been  prin* 
cipal  of  a  school  where  the  principal  was  governed  by  local  politics. 
Since  I  left  that  school  there  have  been  two  or  three  men  connected 
with  it.  I  am  principal  of  a  school  where  local  politics  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  to  say 
that  I  feel  freer  in  trying  to  work  out  the  educational  problems  that 
are  ours  to  solve  is  needless.  You  have  all  had  similar  experiences. 
I  am  in  favor  of  any  plan,  and  I  believe  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  we  are  in  favor  of  any  plan  of  unification  which  will  unify  in 
the  first  place,  not  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  White  bill  or  a 
similar  provision,  and  divorce  the  school  system  of  the  state  so  far 
as  possible  from  politics. 

Deputy  Sup't  D.  E.  Ainsworth — Gentlemen  of  the  convention: 
I  suppose  that  is  the  way  a  politician  would  speak  to  an  educational 
body.  I  dislike  to  come  here  as  a  note  of  discord  in  this  harmony; 
yet  I  must.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  attitude  taken  during  all 
this  discussion  on  the  question  of  unification.  My  friends  the  re- 
gents claim  to  be  in  favor  of  unification;  so  am  I.  I  never  have 
known  them  however  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  politician  and 
say  who  is  going  to  have  the  patronage;  have  you?  I  never  have 
known  them  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  unification  means, 
why  we  want  unification,  what  is  the  trouble  with  existing  condi- 
tions ;  but  they  will  simply  say,  who  is  going  to  appoint  the  superin- 
tendent, who  has  the  patronage?  That  is  the  politician  for  you. 
There  is  something  more  than  that  in  the  question  of  unification. 
Unification  and  its  necessity  are  set  forth  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  of  regents  better  than  I  can  set  them  forth. 
Dual  supervision,  dual  inspection,  attempted  dual  licensing  of  teach- 
ers, the  irrepressible  conflict,  as  it  would  have  been  expressed  by 
William  H.  Seward,  where  two  departments  are  attempting  to  do 
the  same  work,  neither  knowing  what  the  other  is  doing.  Now, 
unification  means  getting  rid  of  that,  and  we  arc  told  by  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  normal  college  in  this  city,  that,  if  you 
should  elect  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  let  him 
have  half  of  the  schools,  and  let  the  regents  have  the  other  half, 
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only  if  the  regents  will  select  that  superintendent^  you  will  still 
have  harmony.  Won't  you  still  have  the  same  dual  inspection? 
Won't  you  still  have  the  same  dual  appropriation  of  public  funds? 
Won't  you  still  have  the  same  dual  effort  at  licensing  teachers? 
And  doesn't  unification  mean  to  do  away  with  that? 

Now,  my  friends,  what  is  unification?  As  I  understand  it,  it  is 
placing  under  some  one  department  of  the  state  government  all  of 
that  work  which  the  state  must  do  by  the  very  law  of  its  existence 
and  by  the  organic  l^w  of  the  state  for  its  self-perpetuation.  Cer- 
tain things  the  state  must  do.  It  must  have  under  the  language  of 
the  constitution  a  free  system  of  common  schools  wherein  all  the 
children  may  be  educated.  That  is  fundamental.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  involves  the  taxing  power,  the  licensing  power, 
the  executive  power  of  the  state,  and  to  combine  those  duties  with 
the  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  regents  in  the  control  of  the 
private  schools  of  the  state  brings  endless  clashing  and  endless  con- 
fusion. Private  education,  colleges,  universities,  the  home,  what 
the  church  may  do,  what  the  newspaper  may  do,  what  the  mission- 
ary society  may  do,  because  all  these  are  educational,  to  combine 
all  these  with  private  effort  and  then  unite  them  with  some  depart- 
ment of  the  state  government  that  must  do  certain  things,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  making  endless  confusion. 

I  think  it  is  due  to  the  department  with  which  I  am  connected 
that  I  should  give  you  a  history  of  this  question  of  unification. 
Brother  McKchvay  of  the  Brooklyti  eagle  says  that  the  present  talk 
of  unification  arises  from  hungry  politicians.  He  uses  the  words, 
discredited  poHticians  whose  hand  is  in  the  public  crib  and  who 
want  to  stay  there,  and  says  that  unification  as  now  agitated  comes 
from  them,  meaning  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Your 
distingxiished  speaker  last  night,  a  master  of  rhetoric  and  a  past 
master  of  sarcasm,  said  that  unification  was  demanded  bv  some 
noisy  reformers  who  are  shouting  for  it  as  against  the  ancient 
and  historic  traditions  of  the  regents  of  the  University.  Do  you 
think  that  this  call  for  unification  comes  from  the  department  of 
public  instruction?     Let  me  tell  you  where  it  comes  from.     It  has 
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existed  since  1853  in  the  mind  of  everybody  that  has  touched  the 
pubHc  school  system,  and  it  will  exist  till  the  man  that  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  public  education 
has  no  interference  from  another  body  that  attempts  to  do  some 
of  the  duties  delegated  to  him.  Read  the  report  of  the  regents 
of  the  l^niversity — a  page  and  a  half  to  normal  schools;  too  many, 
courses  of  instruction  are  poor,  graduates  are  not  properly  pre- 
pared, too  many  of  them.  What  statute  clothed  you  [addressing 
Sec.  Dewey]  or  the  board  of  regents  with  any  power  whatever  over 
the  normal  schools?  Tlie  reports  of  the  trustees  in  common  school 
districts,  your  last  annual  report  says,  are  full  of  useless  details; 
the  statistics  arc  good  for  nothing,  it  ought  to  be  changed,  you 
report  too  often.  What  statute  clothed  you  with  any  power  or  au- 
thority over  the  common  schools  of  the  state?  [The  chairman  here 
reminded  th'e  speaker  that  the  ctiquet  of  convocation  prohibited 
personalities] 

In  this  distinguished  presence  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet  that 
calls  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  a  discredited  politician 
and  his  associates  hungry  feeders  at  the  public  crib,  that  is  circu- 
lated by  a  regent  of  the  I  'niversity,  here  on  this  floor,  and  it  is  not 
personal  because  he  said  it  in  a  Pickwickian  sense  and  not  as  a 
regent  of  the  University.  I  take  the  responsibility  of  what  I  say 
and  the  department  that  1  represent  takes  it,  and  if  they  do  not  like 
it  they  will  get  a  new  deputy.  So,  my  friends,  let  us  discuss  in 
good  nature.  If  1  am  vehement  and  point  to  my  friend  Brother 
Dewey,  let  us  understand  that  Dewey  and  I  are  not  out  on  a  scalping 
expedition.  The  hair  is  not  so  scarce  on  my  head  or  his  because 
of  any  controversy  that  we  may  have  had.  I  criticize  his  report  be- 
cause I  say  that  the  constant  interference  with  the  work  over  which 
the  regents  have  no  control,  but  with  which  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  charged,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  cry  of  uni- 
fication. It  exists  and  it  always  will  exist,  because  you  can  not 
stand  in  the  corner  with  a  shotgun  and  make  it  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  a  man  whose  official  conduct  is  constantly  criti- 
cized: "  he  does  not  do  his  work  well;  we  could  do  it  better."     That 
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IS  the  cause  of  the  unrest  and  dis(!ontent  in  this  state;  that  is  the  un- 
rest and  discontent  felt  by  Draper;  that  is  the  unrest  and  discontent 
felt  by  Crooker;  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  unrest  and  discontent 
felt  by  the  present  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  My  friends, 
you  do  not  avoid  that  unrest  and  that  discontent  when  you  simply 
provide  that  the  regents  shall  have  the  patronage  that  the  legislature 
now  has,  because  if  the  superintendent  is  not  to  be  the  willing 
tool  of  the  regents,  governed  and  controlled  by  them,  then,  if  you 
divide  the  public  school  work  of  the  state  at  any  artificial  point, 
you  have  the  same  difficulty  and  discord  and  the  same  unrest  and 
discontent  that  you  have  now.  In  justification  of  our  department 
(by  our  department  I  mean  the  low  down  department)  let  me  say 
that  last  year  we  proposed  to  the  regents  of  the  University  that 
they  elect  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  transfer  to  him 
every  public  school,  keep  every  private  school,  every  college  and 
university,  all  the  library  work  including  that  which  we  now  do, 
and  that  we  would  give  our  hearty  support  to  any  plan  of  unifi- 
cation that  would  allow  them  to  elect  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  provided  they  would  put  into  his  hands  when  elected 
every  public  school  maintained  by  general  taxation.  That  was  the 
attitude  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  in  answer 
we  have  been  met  by  the  criticism,  "  Why,  you  want  the  high  schools 
because  you  want  to  ruin  them  as  the  canals  have  been  ruined." 
Not  a  very  dignified  answer.  Do  you  know  of  any  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  that  has  ever  been  a  member  of  the  canal 
board?  I  do  not.  I  know  of  two  regents  that  were  members  of 
the  last  canal  board  of  this  state,  and  the  argument  of  my  friend 
McKelway  is  known  in  official  circles  as  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
that  the  regents  controlling  two  thirds  of  the  canal  board  will  be 
less  liable  to  ruin  the  schools  than  the  superintendent  would  be 
if  he  were  clothed  with  the  power,  because  he  has  never  ruined 
anything.  The  burnt  child  fears  the  fire.  The  two  out  of  the  canal 
board  ruined  the  canals  and  they  won't  ruin  the  schools.  As  long 
as  you  divide  the  educational  work  of  the  state  at  any  artificial  point, 
I  do  not  care  who  has  the  patronage,  the  disturbance  and  discontent 
still  will  remain. 
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Regent  St  Clair  McKelway-*-A  distinguished  member  of  the 
legislature  of  which  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
was  a  member  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  that  gentleman 
can  make  the  ablest  short  speech  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  public  ques- 
tion of  any  man  that  was  ever  born  in  the  state  of  Xew  York.  I 
am  not  here  to  vindicate  my  acts  as  a  regent,  or  to  apologize  for  my 
utterances  as  an  editor.  In  my  capacity  as  an  editor  I  am  not 
supposed  to  be  on  trial,  but  I  am  always  willing  to  make  any  repa- 
ration, whether  as  a  regent  or  as  an  editor,  that  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered. Not  long  ago  one  of  my  reporters  described  a  fiend  in 
human  form  who  with  a  baseball  club  assaulted  his  paralytic  and 
helpless  grandmother,  age  ^2,  and  who  was  put  in  Raymond  street 
jail.  The  culprit  wrote  to  me  that  it  was  an  atrocious  calumny,  be- 
cause she  was  only  67.  I  can  only  say  that,  if  I  have  ever  charged 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with  the  ambition  to  benefit 
by  continuance  in  his  present  office,  through  the  elective  function 
of  the  board  of  regents,  I  will  apologize  for  that  statement,  when 
the  declarations  of  his  own  associates  to  me,  that  he  would  be  con- 
tentedly a  candidate  for  the  second  place,  can  be  satisfactorily  re- 
futed. But  let  us  have  no  more  discord.  We  have  all  been  of  one 
mind.  There  has  been  perfect  harmony  here  with  exactly  the 
necessary  single  contrast  to  point  the  exception  and  to  prove  the 
rule.  Now,  as  the  summary  of  our  best  thought,  as  the  harmony  of 
our  hope,  as  the  product  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  so  well 
advanced  here  today,  I  beg  leave  at  this  hour  briefly  to  offer  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  convocation  that  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  should  be  elected  by  the  regents 
of  the  University. 

Resokrd,  That  this  general  statement  be  made  known  to  the  next 
legislature  with  the  suggestion  that  in  carrying  it  into  effect  the 
details  of  legislation,  dealing  with  the  existing  departments,  might 
well  be  recommended  by  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  to  include  representatives  from  each  of  the  two  depart- 
ments and  from  the  educational  staff  of  the  state.     (See  p.  213-14.) 
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Tuesday  efvening 
BUST  OF  EMMA  WILLARD 

PRESENTATION  FOR  THE  EMMA  WILLARD  ASSOCIATION  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT,  MRS   RUSSELL  SAGE 

I  Stand  upon  very  sacred  ground  in  this  place,  for  an  ancestor, 
Henr>'  Pierson,  with  Ezra  L'Honiniedieu  was  the  founder  of  the 
common  school  system  which  has  become  the  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  without  it  what  would  we  have  done?  What  would  this 
country  have  been  without  the  common  school  system  that  origi- 
nated and  has  been  carried  forward  through  this  board  of  regents? 
To  speak  of  higher  education  for  women  tonight  seems  superfluous. 
Woman  is  mighty.  She  is  getting  higher  and  higher  each  day,  and 
we  find  that  a  congress  meets  in  London  today  and  the  Colonial 
Dames  meet  in  New  York,  and  the  world  is  full  of  women.  Where 
are  they  going  to  stop  and  what  shall  be  the  end  of  it,  we  ask.  It 
brings  us  back  into  the  past  and  the  dear,  pleasant  memories  of 
years  gone  by  are  with  me  as  I  stand  by  this  form,  so  soon  to 
be  uncovered  to  you,  of  Mrs  Emma  Willard,  and  ver\'  singularly 
it  is  on  this  site  that  Emma  Willard  pleaded  for  higher  education 
with  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Even  with  the  co- 
operation of  such  a  stalwart  as  De  Witt  Clinton  she  failed  in  her 
earnest  endeavor  to  interest  the  ruling  spirits  of  that  early  time  in 
her  effort  to  promote  higher  education  for  women.  It  is  so  recent 
that  it  is  hardly  history  that  Mrs  Willard  was  refused  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  woman,  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  in  a  teachers'  con- 
vention— I  remember  it  well — in  Syracuse  she  was  forbidden  to 
speak  on  the  platform  in  favor  of  education.  It  was  only  for  men  to 
speak  upon  the  stage. 

I  have  come  to  bring  to  you  a  marble  form  of  that  grand  woman 
who  through  much  struggling  and  mighty  perseverance  made  pos- 
sible the  higher  education  of  woman  through  the  institution  that 
stands  today  with  such  colleges  as  Bryn  Mawr,  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Holyoke  and  Vassar,  as  the  outcome  of  Mrs  Willard*s  digging  and 
burrowing.  We  are  proud  today  as  the  Emma  Willard  association 
to  present  to  the  state  and  to  this  board  of  regents  this  bust  which 
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speaks  to  you  of  the  highest  womanhood.  I  can  not  tell  you  what 
Mrs  Willard  did  and  how  she  did  it,  but  in  this  book,  Emma  Willard 
and  her  pupils,  which  I  present  with  the  bust,  all  may  read  the  story. 
The  womanhood  made  possible  by  Mrs  Willard  is  today  in  blossom 
and  fruit  throughout  our  land,  and  so  there  shall  come  a  day  when 
the  vision  of  St  John  shall  be  revealed  and  then  the  noblest  man  and 
the  noblest  woman  shall  stand  forth  the  elevator  and  helper  of  the 
world  into  that  higher  life  and  into  that  better  condition  which  Oirist 
came  on  earth  to  bring. 

RESPONSE   BY   VICE-CIIANC.    W.    C.   DOANE 

It  is  a  most  pleasant  privilege  to  me,  that  by  the  accident  of  my 
representing  the  chancellor  of  the  University  tonight,  I  have  the 
great  honor  and  pleasure  of  accepting  from  Mrs  Sage  this  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  gift.  I  have  tried  to  'persuade  my  friend 
Regent  Townsend  of  Troy  that  he  ought  to  be  the  person  to  re- 
ceive the  gift,  and  he  has  so  far  agreed  with  me  as  to  say  that  if  the 
fittest  were  selected,  he  would  be  the  man.  But  inasmuch  as  my 
official  position  puts  me  here  as  representing  the  whole  board,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  very,  very  glad,  gladder  than  of  anything 
that  has  come  to  me  today,  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  say  how  grate- 
ful we  are  for  this  gift  and  for  the  words  which  have  accompanied 
it.  Mrs  Sage  said  to  me  just  now  that  she  had  given  a  building 
and  a  bust  and  a  book  and  she  thought  she  had  gotten  through.  I 
told  her  they  were  the  three  B's  instead  of  the  three  R's  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar. 

I  am  very  glad  to  recall  the  fact,  that  at  the  same  time  at  which 
Mrs  Willard  was  beginning  her  great  work  in  this  country  in  my 
own  city  of  Troy  (because  it  belongs  to  me  in  one  sense  and  I  be- 
long to  it)  my  father  in  Burlington  was  at  work  along  very  much 
the  same  lines,  in  the  founding  of  schools  for  the  higher  Christian 
education  of  women ;  and  I  should  belie  and  betray  the  blood  which 
is  in  me  and  the  name  which  I  am  proud  to  bear^  if  I  were  not  more 
than  ready  to  recognize  the  infinite  and  untold  value  of  the  work 
which  was  begun  half  a  century  and  more  ago  and  has  gone  on  in 
a  geometric  ratio  of  progress  till,  as  Mrs  Sage  has  said,  it  is  diffi- 
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*  cult  as  yet  to  say  to  what  it  will  finally  attain.  I  have  abundant 
confidence  that  inasmuch  as  God  has  put  womanhood  into  this 
world  with  its  distinctive  and  disting^uished  capacities  for  power, 
the  only  thing  that  we  are  concerned  with,  or  that  we  need  be, 
concerned  with,  is  to  educate  and  enable  the  women  of  America 
to  do  the  work  which  God  has  given  them  to  do ;  and  it  will  be  done. 
We  accept  your  gift,  Mrs  Sage,  in  recognition  of  the  service  that 
vou  vourself  have  rendered,  and  acknowledge  the  evidence  that 
you  yourself  have  given  of  the  value  of  woman's  education^  as  the 
result  of  the  work  that  woman  who  has  earned,  what  I  always  feel 
to  be  one  of  the  most  marked  external  evidences  of  real  distinction, 
the  right  to  be  named  without  any  conventional  title,  Emma  Willard. 

Wednesday,  June  28 

UNIFICATION  OF  STATE  SUPERVISION  OF 

EDUCATION 

For  report  of  committee  appointed  Tuesday;  June  27,  sve  p.  214 

Regent  Pliny  T.  Sexton — I  have  no  intention  of  attempting 
to  add  anything  to  yesterday's  discussion  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tional unification.  I  simply  wish  to  make  a  personal  explanation, 
one  which  I  would  have  preferred  to  make  yesterday,  but  I  never 
feel  willing  to  regard  a  matter  which  aflPects  myself  more  particularly 
in  a  personal  sense  of  sufficient  consequence  to  justify  interfering 
with  the  current  of  the  discussion  of  a. subject  of  public  importance. 

I  now  simply  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  made  by  Sup't  Skinner 
yesterday,  a  mistake  which  arose  unquestionably,  at  least  I  prefer 
so  to  think,  from  a  misapprehension  of  his,  when  he  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  recent  pamphlet  which  I  have  compiled  and  circulated 
throughout  the  state  to  some  extent,  that  in  circulating  this  pam- 
phlet I  had  repeated  an  offense  for  which  I  had  previously  apolo- 
gized to  him.  He  is  entirely  in  error  in  that  statement.  During 
the  fight  before  the  legislature  in  opposition  to  the  White  bill  I  took 
such  part  as  I  could  in  seeking  to  inform  the  judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  of  the  public,  and  did  collate  and  reprint 
editorial  utterances  wherever  I  found  them  that  bore  upon  that  sub- 
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ject,  that  pointed  out  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  mischievous  and 
harmful  features  of  the  White  bill  in  its  later  stage.  Those  utter- 
ances, many  of  them,  did  reflect  on  and  question  the  sincerity  and 
unselfish  nature  of  the  motives  of  Sup't  Skinner,  and  I  shared  to 
some  extent  the  thought  that  his  attitude  toward  that  bill,  his 
activity  in  promoting  its  passage,  could  be  explained  upon  no  other 
theory  than  the  anticipation  of  personal  gain  and  selfish  satisfaction 
to  himself. 

In  the  regents  meetWig  of  April  24,  Sup*t  Skinner  complained 
that  the  newspaper  press  had  done  him  an  injustice  in  thinking  that 
he  was  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  disclaimed  having  such  motives, 
and  claimed  to  have  been  actuated  purely  by  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  state.  I  am  never  willing  to  do 
any  man  an  injustice  in  my  own  heart,  and  I  immediately  said  that 
I  would  gladly  accept  his  disclaimer,  and,  if  he  conceived  that  in 
thinking  otherwise  I  had  done  him  an  injustice,  I  begged  to  apol- 
ogize for  it;  that  I  preferred  to  think  well  rather  than  ill  of  him. 
I  did  not  apologize  for  what  I  had  done  in  seeking  to  inform  pub- 
lic opinion  and  legislative  judgment  as  to  the  harmful  features  of 
the  White  bill,  nor  have  I  any  apology  to  make  now  to  any  one 
for  having  compiled  and  circulated  the  editorial  comments  upon 
that  bill,  seeking  to  further  a  more  widely  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject  of  educational  unification.  I  have  sought  to 
turn  the  light  of  day  upon  that  subject  regardless  of  any  individual, 
and  if  in  so  doing  any  one  has  been  disclosed  in  an  attitude  toward 
educational  unification  in  which  it  is  not  agreeable  for  him  to  be 
considered,  I  can  not  feel  that  I  am  blameworthy.  If  the  fault  rests 
elsewhere  than  upon  the  individual  himself,  it  is  upon  the  sunlight. 

• 

SHOULD  COLLEGES  ACCEPT  MORE  ELECTIVES  FOR 

ENTRANCE? 

Prin.  Arthur  Marvin — It  seems  fitting  that  this  wider  question 
which  we  are  about  to  consider  should  be  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  discussion  of  yesterday.  All  of  us  are  interested,  to  say 
the  least,  in  the  question  of  unification,  and  as  to  the  benefit  of  the 
discussion  I  am  reminded  of  the  young  man  discoursing  on  the 
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benefits  of  the  literary  association  in  the  high  school.  He  felt  that 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  had  been  in  learning  to  speak  on  his 
feet.  He  said  that  this  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  benefit  in 
the  world  to  come! 

As  to  this  particular  question,  Should  colleges  accept  more  elec- 
tives  for  entrance,  in  order  that  you  may  know  on  which  side  of 
the  fence  I  am,  I  will  say  that  they  should.  In  order,  however,  that 
we  may  have  a  clear  apprehension  as  to  the  occasion  of  any  such 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  summarize  the  work  of  the 
colleges  for  the  past  half  century. 

50  years  ago  the  fundamental  or  elementary  degree  granted  by 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States  was  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  Now  they  confer  not  only  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
but  concurrently  with  it  various  other  degrees,  such  as  bachelor 
of  science,  bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  degrees 
in  engineering.  Tliese  new  degrees  represent  in  most  part  a  larger 
attainment  in  science  and  mathematics  than  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  a  smaller  attainment  in  the  languages,  specially  the 
dead  languages.  As  a  rule  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
courses  which  lead  to  these  degrees  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  the 
examinations  admitting  to  the  course  that  leads  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances,  the 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  bache- 
lor of  philosophy,  or  one  of  the  degrees  in  engineering  is  more 
severe  than  the  parallel  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
or  arts. 

Moreover,  the  bestowal  of  these  new  degrees  has  become  far 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  traditional  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of  the  state  universities. 
In  the  last  report  of  the  president  of  Harvard  university  is  a  com- 
parative table  which  proves  this.  In  that  table  are  named  nine 
universities:  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  California,  representing  the 
state  universities;  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Brown 
and  Cornell.  Upon  examining  this  table,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
most  conservative  institutions  the  course  for  bachelor  of  arts  is 
losing  ground.     It  is  equally  clear  that  in  every  instance  the  courses 
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which  lead  to  the  other  degrees,  bachelor  of  science,  etc.  are  gain- 
ing ground  with  remarkable  rapidity.  In  Yale  the  number  of  B.A. 
degrees  conferred  has  not  doubled  in  15  years,  while  the  number 
of  Ph.B/s  has  much  more  than  doubled.  In  Princeton  the  num- 
ber of  students  studying  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  half 
as  large  again  as  it  was  15  years  ago,  while  the  number  of  students 
studying  for  the  modern  degrees  is  nearly  four  times  as  great.  It  is 
evident  that  the  invasion  of  the  old  province  of  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate  in  all  institutions  of  learning, 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  this  invasion  is  based  on  changed 
social  and  industrial  conditions  over  which  these  universities  have 
absolutely  no  control. 

We  are  confronted  then  by  the  fact  that  the  colleges  are  breaking 
away  more  and  more  from  the  traditional  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
It  is  fair  to  ask  what  university  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other?  The 
answer  is,  Harvard,  and  the  reason  given  by  Pres.  Eliot  is  that 
Harvard  has  a  liberal  elective  system,  not  only  in  the  work  of  the 
college^  but  also  in  entrance  requirements. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  Harvard  system  of 
entrance  requirements.  In  order  to  place  before  you  a  tangible 
basis  for  discussion,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  present  briefly  the  new 
definitions  for  entrance  to  Harvard.  The  entire  question  of  ad- 
mission to  college  has  received  more  attention  from  the  Harvard 
faculty  than  from  any  other  educational  body  in  the  country.  This 
movement  began  at  Harvard  in  1894,  and  the  new  definitions  for 
entrance  were  formulated  first  in  1896,  published  in  the  catalogue 
for  the  following  and  each  successive  year.  Changes,  however, 
have  beenr  made  from  time  to  time,  and  at  present  this  new  system 
has  not  been  decided  on.  It  is,  nevertheless,  in  such  form  that 
examinations  for  entrance  to  Harvard  are  offered  now  under  this 
system,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  new  definitions  will  be 
adopted  practically  as  they  stand.  The  Harvard  faculty  in  con- 
sidering these  definitions  has  made  them  conform  to  the  programs 
of  the  committee  of  10,  and  has  had  careful  consultation  with  teach- 
ers in  secondary  schools.     The  faculty  as  a  whole  feels  that  it  is 
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the  most  difficult,  the  most  perplexing,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  most 
important  problem  with  which  it  has  had  to  deal  in  years. 

In  order  to  understand  these  new  definitions^  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  word  "  point  "  to  be  explained.  A  *'  point ",  as  regarded 
by  the  Harvard  faculty,  represents  approximately  a  half  year's  work 
in  one  study,  four  or  five  lessons  a  week  in  school,  or  a  half  course 
in  college.  The  examinations  for  entrance  are  in  two  classes,  the 
elementary  and  the  advanced.  The  figure  attached  to  each  study 
indicates  the  relative  weight  which  will  be  given  to  that  study  in 
determining  the  candidate's  fitness  for  admission,  and  a  total  of 
26  points  is  demanded  for  entrance. 

The  complete  list  of  studies  which  may  be  oflFered  for  entrance  at 
Harvard  under  this  new  system  of  definitions  is  as  follows: 

Elementary  Advanced 

English  (4)  Greek  authors  (2) 

Greek  (3)*^^  Greek  composition  (i) 

Latin  (4)  Latin  authors  (2) 

German  (2)  Latin  composition  (i) 

French  (2)  German  (2) 

Ancient  history  (2)  or  English  French  (2) 

and  American  history  (2)  One  of  the  following  four: 
Algebra  (2)  Ancient  history  (2) 

Geometry  (3)  or  (till  1903)  English  and  Amcr.  history  (2) 

Plane  geometry  (2)  History  of  Europe  (2) 

Physics  (2)  History  of  a  period  (2) 

Chemistry  (2)  Algebra  (i) 

Physiog^raphy  (i)  Logarithms  and  trigonom.  (i) 

Anatomy  (i)  Astronomy  (i) 

Physics  (2) 
Meteorology  (i) 

The  following  limitations,  however,  are  made:  No  candidate  for 
admission  may  oflFer  an  advanced  study  who  does  not  at  the  same 
time  or  earlier  oflFer  a  corresponding  elementary  study;  but  physics 
is  considered  elementary  with  respect  to  meteorology,  and  geometry 
with  respect  to  astronomy.     A  candidate  must  oflFer  studies  aggre- 

a Elementary  Greek  offered  without  Latin  will  count  4. 
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gating  26  points;  four  of  these  must  be  in  advanced  studies.     The 
studies  offered  must  include: 

English 4 

One  ancient  language  (elem.  Latin  or  elem.  Greek) 4 

One   modern   foreign   language   (elem.    German    or   elem. 

French) 2 

Geometry  or  (till  1903)  plane  geometry 3  or    2 

Studies  aggregating  2  points  from  the  following  observa- 
tional sciences,  elem.  physics,  chemistry,  physiography 
anatomy,  astronomy 2 

150^14 

You  will  observe  that  in  these  studies  prescribed  for  entrance  a 
chance  for  election  is  made.  In  ancient  languages  the  candidate 
may  offer  elementary  Latin  or  elementary  Greek;  in  modern  lan- 
guages he  may  offer  elementary  German  or  elementary  French^  and 
a  wide  scope  is  given  to  the  sciences. 

The  reason  why  this  new  system  for  entrance  to  Harvard  has  not 
been  fully  approved  is  this:  The  scheme  as  I  have  now  indicated 
it  was  adopted  by  the  faculty  and  presented  to  the  board  of  over- 
seers, which  returned  it  with  this: 

Resolved,  That  the  proposed  changes  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  that  the  proposed  scheme 
be  recommitted  to  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  for  further  con- 
sideration and  report,  to  the  end  that  the  preparation  in  algebra 
and  history  now  required  of  candidates  for  admission  may  not  be 
reduced. 

I  ought  to  say  also  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  at  Harvard 
to  bring  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  up  to  the  level  of  the  college 
in  entrance  examinations.  The  new  requirements  for  entrance  to 
the  scientific  school  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  college 
proper  with  the  following  additions:  botany  and  zoology,  shop- 
work,  which  may  include  wood-working,  blacksmithing,  chipping, 
filing,  and  fitting,  machine-tool  work;  and  also  under  another  head, 
drawing.  The  total  requirement  for  admission  to  the  scientific 
school  after  1903  is  to  be  26  points,  the  same  as  that  for  Harvard 
college.     Under  this  scheme  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bache- 
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lor  of  science,  and  bachelor  of  philosophy  are  placed  on  an  equal 
footing,  certain  studies  are  required  for  entrance  to  any  course,  but 
the  student  who  enters  either  the  college  or  the  scientific  school  is 
given  a  chance  to  select  to  a  very  great  extent  the  studies  in  which 
he  will  prepare  for  entrance. 

The  definitions  of  requirements  given  by  the-  Harvard  faculty  are 
for  the  most  part  very  exhaustive.  As  outlined  in  the  last  cata- 
logue, they  do  not  begin  to  cover  the  ground,  but  separate  pam- 
phlets have  been  published  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  high  school 
teachers^  that  they  may  know  exactly  in  what  particulars  students 
should  be  prepared. 

The  entrance  requirements  in  history  I  may  perhaps  read  to  you 
as  a  type: 

Elementary  history 

Either  of  the  two  following  groups,  each  including  two  fields  of 
historical  studv: 

1  Greek  and  Roman  history — a)  Greek  history  to  the  death  of 
Alexander,  with  due  reference  to  Greek  life,  literature  and  art;  b) 
Roman  history  to  the  accession  of  Commodus,  with  due  reference 
to  literature  and  government. 

2  English  and  American  history — a)  English  history,  with  due 
reference  to  social  and  political  development;  b)  American  history, 
with  the  elements  of  civil  government. 

For  preparation  in  each  of  the  two  historical  fields  presented,  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least  three  lessons  a  week  for  one 
year  will  be  necessary. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination  such  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of 
an  accurate  textbook  of  not  less  than  300  pages,  supplemented  by 
suitable  parallel  readings  amounting  to  not  less  than  500  pages. 
The  examination  will  call  for  comparison  of  historical  characters, 
periods  and  events,  and  in  general  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  as 
well  as  memory.  Geograpliic  knowledge  will  be  tested  by  means 
of  an  outline  map.  As  farther  evidence  of  the  candidate's  pro- 
ficiency, satisfactory  written  work,  done  at  school  and  certified  by 
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the  teacher,  must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  It 
must  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  note  book  (or  bound  collection 
of  notes),  containing  not  less  than  50  written  pages  on  each  his- 
torical field  offered,  and  must  show  practice  in  some  of  the  following 
exercises : 

a  Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil's  reading  outside  the  textbooks. 

b  Brief  written  tests  requiring  the  application  to  new  questions  of 
knowledge  previously  acquired. 

c  Parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

d  Short  studies  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  of  the 
classroom  and  illustrated  by  some  reference  to  contemporary  ma- 
terial. 

e  Historical  maps  or  charts  showing  explorations,  migrations, 
conquests,  territorial  changes,  or  social  conditions. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  department  of  histor}*  it  is  desirable  that 
Greek  and  Roman  histor\'  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of 
every  candidate. 

Advanced  history 

Any  one  of  the  four  courses  which  follow: 

1  Greek  history  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  and  Roman  history- 
to  the  death  of  Constantine  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have 
offered  English  and  American  history  as  an  elementar}-  study). 

2  English  and  American  history  (open  to  those  candidates  only 
who  have  offered  Greek  and  Roman  histor}-  as  an  elementary  study). 

3  European  history  from  the  Germanic  conquests  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century. 

4  A  year's  study  of  any  one  of  the  four  historical  fields  defined 
under  elementary  history  and  not  already  offered  by  the  candidate, 
together  with  a  year's  detailed  study  of  a  limited  period  (e.  g.  the 
Spartan  and  Theban  supremacies,  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars,  the 
Stuart  period,  the  transition  from  the  American  colonial  to  the 
federal  system)  within  that  field,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
department  of  history. 

The  examination  in  the  second  part  of  4  will  be  specially  adapted 
to  the  particular  period  selected  and  will  be  held  in  Cambridge 
only. 
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In  every  case  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examina- 
tion such  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  as  may  be  gained 
from  the  study  of  good  textbooks,  together  with  substantial  par- 
allel readings,  and,  farther,  such  a  detailed  knowledge  of  some  part 
of  the  field  as  may  be  gained  from  suitable  topical  study.  A  higher 
standard  of  acquirement  and  of  power  to  combine  results  will  be 
expected  than  in  the  elementary  requirement. 

As  further  evidence  of  proficiency,  satisfactory  written  work,  done 
at  school  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  must  be  submitted  at  the  time 
of  the  examination.  The  form  and  contents  of  this  written  work 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  elementary  requirement,  but  greater  skill 
in  the  use  of  materials  and  in  the  statement  of  results  will  be  ex- 
pected. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  present  the 
complete  outline  of  these  new  definitions.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to 
attempt  to  give  in  some  such  way  as  this  a  brief  outline  sketch.  I 
deprecate  the  existing  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  entrance 
to  college.  I  feel  that,  as  Pres.  Harper  remarked  last  evening, 
there  is  a  waste  of  education  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colleges  of 
this  country,  and  even  of  this  state,  have  such  varied  entrance 
requirements.  I  present  this  scheme  because  it  represents  the  best 
judgment,  the  most  careful  study,  the  most  thoughtful  consideration 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  bodies  of  men  in  the  world,  the  Har- 
vard faculty.  If  it  is  possible  by  some  such  scheme  as  this  to 
render  entrance  requirements  to  college,  if  not  more  uniform,  at 
least  more  easy  for  the  high  school  teacher  to  meet,  a  very  great 
gain  will  be  made.  Much  of  the  time  and  effort  of  a  high  school 
principal  are  given  after  ascertaining  to  what  college  a  student 
pro|>oses  to  go,  to  seeing  that  the  entrance  requirements  of  that 
college  are  fulfilled  in  his  case.  That  is  unfortunate.  We  ought  to 
have  some  uniformity  in  requirements  for  entrance  to  college,  and 
I  commend  this  scheme  to  your  consideration. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  will  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  sec- 
retary last  evening,  that  the  morning  discussion  was  made  light  on 
purpose. 
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Reg^ent  McKelway — ^There  are  very  few  reported  instances  of  a 
deliberate  change  of  mind  by  high  officials  that  can  be  historically 
verified^  but  it  has  been  verified  that  Gen.  Grant  wrote  his  way  to 
a  veto  of  the  inflation  bill  through  the  labyrinths  of  a  message  in 
favor  of  it,  and  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  has  con- 
fessed that  he  became  converted  to  regents  examinations  by  an  en- 
deavor to  formulate  his  considerations  why  he  should  be  against 
them.  I  think  this  question  of  clectives  in  college  courses  should 
not  be  entirely  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  valuable  to 
the  college.  Let  us  take  the  boy  and  the  girl  into  an  occasional 
account.  The  great  thing,  so  far  as  my  observation  of  my  profes- 
sion is  concerned,  is  to  find  out,  after  you  receive  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  from  college,  what  is  the  thing  for  which  he  or  she  is 
specifically  fitted.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  great  thing  is  to  find  out 
before  you  start  her  or  him  to  college  what  is  the  point  of  ignition, 
the  point  of  interest  in  the  intending  collegian.  Of  course  that  can 
only  be  determined  by  electives.  Of  course  the  judgment  of  the 
pupil  himself  or  herself  on  that  subject  should  not  be  controlling, 
but  it  should  be  enlightening.  It  should  be  specially  enlightening 
to  the  instructor  and  examiner  and  from  him,  in  return,  the  pupil 
should  receive  also  a  great  deal  of  illumination.  Now,  we  shall 
have  electives  in  colleges  and  they  will  increase  so  long  as  we  have 
electives  in  politics,  so  long  as  we  have  electives  in  medicine  where- 
by there  are  regular,  homeopathic  and  eclectic,  and  many  more  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  this  whole  question 
of  making  education  responsive,  as  far  as  human  instrumentalities 
can  make  it,  to  the  infinite  variety  of  mind  and  taste  and  culture 
and  capacity  with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  his  creatures,  will 
go  on,  and  that  just  as  we  are  learning  how  well  to  govern  the 
country,  by  giving  strict  and  clear  attention  to  the  mere  kitchen 
question  of  civil  service  reform,  so  are  we  going  to  broaden  and 
better  our  educational  policy  by  considering  what  shall  we  establish 
at  the  beginning,  how  far  shall  we  take  the  pupil  arbitrarily  on  our 
own  way,  at  what  point  shall  we  begin  to  cooperate  with  him  and  he 
with  us,  and  at  what  point  shall  his  mature  judgment  dominate 
our  attitude  toward  him? 
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Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker— I  think  the  elective  system  in  the 
college  is  here  to  stay.  Therefore  I  do  not  presume  to  argue  the 
matter  with  you.  I  think  we  need  not  question  the  w^isdom  of  the 
elective  system  in  the  face  of  so  able  a  scheme  as  that  presented 
by  so  great  a  university  as  Harvard.  All  colleges,  though,  have 
not  adopted  this  system,  and  we  are  not  preparing  for  Harvard 
alone.  The  fact  that  the  secondary  schools  throughout  this  coun- 
try, with  hardly  an  exception,  have  adopted  the  elective  system 
makes  it  imperative  for  the  colleges  to  do  so.  Farther,  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  taught  in  the  secondary  school  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  makes  it  imperative  that  the  colleges  adopt  the  elective 
system.  Also,  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  specialization,  and  we 
can  not  have  specialization  without  taking  up  special  subjects.  My 
predecessor  told  you  that  the  B.A.  degree  is  fast  losing  ground, 
or  rather  is  not  gaining  ground,  while  the  other  degrees  are  rap- 
idly increasing  in  number  of  graduates,  which  is  true.  As  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  specialization,  as  the  number  of  subjects  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  as  the  demand  for  special  teachers  is  constantly 
increasing,  I  claim  that  it  would  be  almost  a  crime  to  compel  all 
pupils  to  follow  the  same  course  in  order  to  prepare  for  college. 
You  remember  Pres.  Harper  said  last  night  that  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  give  the  same  subjects  to  50  pupils  as  to  prescribe  the 
same  physic  to  50  people.  If  this  is  true  it  seems  to  me  we  could 
have  no  better  argument  for  electives  for  admission  to  college,  and 
that  it  is  true  I  do  not  believe  that  this  convocation  will  try  to  deny. 

We  heard  yesterday  from  men  high  in  authority  that  we  want  no 
more  blanket  certificates.  If  a  teacher  presents  himself  to  teach 
a  particular  subject,  he  has  to  be  examined  in  that  particular  sub- 
ject and  not  on  all  subjects.  If  this  is  right,  and  I  believe  it  is, 
why  have  all  these  subjects  heretofore  required  of  students  before 
entering  college?  The  high  schools  are  fast  becoming  the  great 
college  preparatory  schools,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  90^ 
of  all  college  students  will  be  prepared  in  the  high  school.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  We  should  have  close  articulation  between  college 
and  high  school,  and  I  see  no  way  to  have  that  without  the  elective 
system. 
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Again,  the  elective  system  will  prevent  great  waste.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  four  years  of  German  will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  a 
culture  study  as  four  years  of  Greek  or  four  years  of  Latin.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  as  important  to  be  able  to  read  German  phi- 
losophy in  German  as  the  myths  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil  in  the  orig- 
inal ;  that  there  is  as  much  culture  in  being  able  to  read  the  German 
text  in  German  as  the  Latin  text  in  Latin.  We  are  living  in  the 
present,  not  in  the  past.  Conservatism  is  excellent  provided  you 
are  not  too  conservative;  and  it  is  difficult  for  members  of  the  old 
school  to  break  away  from  the  tradition  that  to  be  an  educated 
man  you  must  know  Greek  and  Latin.  I  suspect  that  I  am  able 
to  conjugate  A ?''&?,  but  I  do  not  try  to  keep  up  my  Greek;  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary.  I  have  talked  with  many  men  who  have  gone 
through  college  and  they  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  that  matter.  Yet  I  am  very  glad  I  studied  Greek  and  I  am 
very  glad  I  studied  Latin;  but  the  question  is,  must  we  force  all 
boys  and  girls  to  study  these  subjects  if  they  have  no  taste  for 
them? 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.  If  I 
understand  that  term,  it  means  certain  bents  in  certain  directions; 
if  a  taste  for  science,  it  is  w^ell  to  study  science,  though  not  exclu- 
sively. Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  all  will  no  doubt  aid  in  the  study 
of  science.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  may  be  considered  cul- 
tured if  he  can  listen  to  a  song  bird  and  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
bird;  if  he  can  walk  along  the  highway  with  you  and  point  out 
the  beauties  of  nature;  if  he  can  see  in  the  tree,  in  the  flower,  what 
yoii  are  not  able  to  see,  it  seems  to  me  he  is  entitled  to  quite  as- 
much  credit  as  a  man  who  knows  from  his  previous  reading  to 
just  what  a  passage  from  one  of  our  English  classics  refers.  How 
are  we  to  secure  such  results?  That  is  of  more  importance  per- 
haps than  the  reasons.  I  came  into  this  state  prejudiced  against 
the  regents  system.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  it  and  on  en- 
tering my  present  position  I  found  the  teachers  out  of  sympathy 
with  it.  I  studied  the  subject,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  secret:  I  wrote 
a  thesis  against  the  regents  examinations.  I  tried  to  tear  them  to 
pieces,  and  that  thesis  made  me  a  strong  friend  of  the  regents 
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system  simply  because  I  knew  more  about  it.  I  say  this  not  boast- 
ingly,  not  to  gain  favor  with  the  regents,  but  because  I  came  to  that 
conclusion  after  a  year's  study  of  the  regents  system.  The  regents 
offer  a  48-count  diploma  for  48  counts  of  which  at  least  eight  are 
in  English,  and  six  from  each  of  three  other  groups.  That  is  the 
most  practical,  sensible  arrangement  in  the  matter  of  electives  that 
I  have  ever  examined.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Harvard  is  pat- 
terning after  the  regents  in  this  regard.  If  we  were  to  adopt  some 
such  system  we  should  have  all  that  we  desire,  a  certain  number 
of  counts  to  admit  to  college,  with  certain  wise  restrictions.  I 
should  not  want  to  take  all  of  those  counts  in  history  or  all  of  them 
in  mathematics.  The  regents  restrict  a  certain  number  of  counts, 
leaving  a  free  choice  of  the  others.  Even  the  restriction  is  only 
to  a  grqup,  leaving  free  choice  within  the  group.  Some  such  sys- 
tem as  that  I  think  would  be  excellent  for  our  colleges  to  adopt, 
with  due  prominence  given  to  modern  languages  in  the  language 
requirements.  I  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  teaching  Greek 
in  the  secondary  schools,  and  I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  put- 
ting it  out.  We  have  three  years  of  Greek  and  I  am  loth  to  recom- 
mend dropping  it;  but  unless  the  secondary  schools  can  have  first 
class  teachers  of  Greek  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  let  those  who 
wish  Greek  take  it  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  college.  Greek 
poorly  taught  is  worse  than  Greek  not  taught,  because  the  pupil 
may  gain  a  dislike  for  it  due  to  poor  instruction.  Let  us  then  g^ve 
,  more  prominence  to  modern  languages.  Mathematics  I  think  we; 
can  pass.  The  requirement  in  that  seems  to  be  fixed,  though  I 
disapprove  the  course  of  colleges  where  .you  can  either  take  Greek 
or  two  extra  years  of  mathematics.  That  is  not  a  substitute  at  all; 
it  is  simply  a  premium  on  Greek. 

One  thing  to  which  I  want  to  see  more  prominence  given  is  sci- 
ence. We  are  living  in  a  scientific  age,  yet  very  few  colleges  pay 
any  attention  to  science.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  they 
are  so  buried  in  their  old  walls  that  they  are  unconscious  that  we 
are  traveling  along  at  a  great  rate  scientifically,  or  not.  Harvard 
has  put  in  one  elective,  that  is  physics.  Vassar  has  followed  suit, 
yet  all  those  colleges,  Vassar  at  least  and  Wellesley^  demand  three 
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languages  to  enter  college.  If  they  would  demand  two  languages 
and  two  sciences  it  would  seem  to  me  better.  I  should  like  to 
have  fewer  subjects  taught  and  have  them  better  taught.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  now  are  so  numerous  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  in  four  years  to  make  proper  preparation. 
Either  that  or  you  must  drop  all  idea  of  education  in  a  secondary 
school  and  proceed  to  cram  to  pass  the  examinations.  Let  us  have 
fewer  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  college  and  more  time  on 
those  subjects.  I  should  prefer  to  have  a  boy  come  to  me  in  col- 
lege well  drilled  in  a  few  subjects  rather  than  poorly  drilled  in  many 
subjects.  I  prefer  to  have  a  boy  who  has  been  taught  to  think, 
to  study  carefully,  to  master  a  subject,  because  I  can  have  more 
hope  of  him  when  he  comes  to  me  in  the  college. 

I  should  like  to  see  more  attention  given  to  the  kindred  subjects 
of  history,  economics  and  civics,  and  to  history  proper.  You  must 
go  to  college  with  all  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity, 
but  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  you  know  anything  about  the 
history  of  your  own  country  or  not.  You  must  come  to  us  versed 
in  all  the  lore  of  the  classics,  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  you 
know  anything  about  just  how  our  government  is  controlled  or 
not;  we  will  teach  you  that  in  college.  But  the  truth  is  you  are 
not  taught  that  in  college,  at  least  adequately.  The  result  is  that 
our  young  men  and  young  women  leave  college  with  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  these  practical  subjects. 

In  general,  let  us  live  in  the  present.  Let  us  arrange  our  course^ 
of  study  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  Let 
us  consider  knowledge  of  the  sciences  as  of  equal  value  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics ;  and  let  us  give  more  time,  more  attention  to  the 
English  classics.  I  believe  that  every  high  school  course  should 
have  four  years  of  English;  that  English  should  never  under  any 
consideration  be  made  an  elective;  that  no  student  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  college  till  he  has  shown  evidence  of  a  careful  preparation 
in  the  English  language.  Therefore  I  should  by  all  means  make 
that  one  of  the  required  subjects. 

Finally,  the  colleges  should  recognize  four  years  of  careful  prepa- 
ration in  an  accredited  high  school  or  academy  as  ample  prepa- 
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ration  for  college.  We  consider  it  ample  preparation  for  a  school 
of  medicine,  law  or  dentistry  or  the  great  school  of  life,  why  not 
make  four  years  good  for  entrance  to  college?  I  believe  that  we 
should  have  some  arrangement  whereby  the  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies of  this  country  could  be  carefully  inspected  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  from  the  different  colleges,  and  those  approved 
by  the  committee  as  of  proper  standing  allowed  to  enter  their 
students  on  certificate.  Our  pupils  are  admitted  to  Vassar  and 
Wellesley  on  certificate  and  we  hear  no  complaint^  also  to  Western 
Reserve  university  and  to  Cornell.  I  wish  some  of  the  other  col- 
leges would  make  a  like  concession.  Boys  and  girls  who  have 
faithfully  pursued  for  four  years  the  subjects  prescribed  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  are  qualified  to  take  a  college  course,  and  till 
this  fact  is  recognized  there  will  not  be  that  articulation  between 
the  college  and  the  high  school  and  academy  that  should  exist. 

Prin,  A.  L.  Goodrich — The  first  thought  I  had  in  mind  was  quite 
in  line  with  what  Pres.  Harper  said  last  night.  While  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  all  of  his  discourse,  I  was  disappointed  that  he 
did  not  spend  more  time  on  secondary  schools.  I  regretted  ex- 
tremely that  he  told  us  so  much  about  the  waste  in  college  work 
and  so  little  about  the  waste  in  secondary  work.  I  came  thinking 
that  I  should  derive  a  great  deal  from  his  discourse,  and  I  wish  now 
that  at  some  time  he  may  be  tempted  to  speak  particularly  on  this 
point,  because  I  am  sure  that  what  he  would  have  to  say  would  be 
of  extreme  benefit. 

The  other  thing  I  have  in  mind  is  the  uselessness  of  a  discussion 
of  this  sort  in  a  body  Hke  this,  if  it  remains  merely  a  discussion. 
I  can  see  nothing  that  can  possibly  come  of  it  except  to  solidify 
or  formulate  opinions.  That  is  valuable  of  course  as  a  matter 
of  education  to  teachers  who  take  part,  but  after  all  the  con- 
trolling power  is  not  a  body  like  this  except  as  we  may  use 
our  influence;  and  we  were  told  distinctly  last  night  that  this  in-, 
fluence  is  not  worth  very  much.  But  after  all,  that  which  controls 
us  is  that  which  leads  us,  and  wc  are  led  in  our  educational  move- 
ments more  by  those  above  us  in  the  line  of  education  than  by 
those  on  our  own  level.    Therefore  it  is  that  the  college  influence 
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has  SO  much  power  over  us.  We  may  deprecate  it,  and  deprecate 
it  wisely,  but  still  it  is  a  very  powerful  influence.  Again  one  may 
come  into  the  state,  as  Mr  Baker  did,  and  as  I  will  confess  that 
I  did,  with  a  prejudice  against  the  regents^  and  we  may  become 
converted  or  may  not.  We  may  still  have  a  feeling  against  the 
regents'  w'ork  and  regents*  influence,  but  nevertheless  they  are  a 
very  powerful  factor  in  educational  circles  in  New  York  state  and 
they  influence  our  opinion.  The  chief  reason  for  the  system  of 
electives  has  been  already  stated  very  clearly  by  the  chair  and  was 
emphasized  last  night.  It  is  individuality.  It  is  useless  to  talk; 
we  may  argue  as  much  as  we  please,  the  fact  remains  that  we  can 
not  deal  successfully  with  groups  of  pupils.  The  graded  system 
of  schools  as  established  in  the  United  States  has  been  of  immense 
value  no  doubt,  but  its  danger  comes  in  just  this  way;  we  deal 
with  pupils  in  the  mass  and  it  is  impossible  to  meet  their  individual 
needs  unless  we  use  the  greatest  care.  It  is  the  individual  that  is 
the  valuable  item,  and  unless  we  labor  for  his  benefit,  we  are  missing 
our  aim  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  useless  for  any 
one  to  contend  against  the  principle  of  election,  but  it  must  be 
a  Hmited  election,  a  controlled  choice  made  by  the  pupils.  Let 
us  not  indulge  the  idea  that  liberty  is  to  mean  license  to  the  pupils 
to  select  what  they  please.  In  that  case  the  tendency  is  to  drift 
into  what  they  call  easy  subjects.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  election 
held  in  mind  by  advocates  of  electives  in  the  secondary  schools. 
They  advocate  election  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wants 
of  individuals.  There  are  variations  in  tastes  and  capacities,  and 
hosts  of  boys  and  girls  pass  out  of  our  secondary  schools  after 
an  enormous  waste  of  effort  and  time  simply  because  their  peculiar 
mental  capacities  have  not  been  met.  They  have  done  what  has 
been  to  them  drudgery  instead  of  honest  and  delightful  work. 
Tliis  (lucstion  is  troublesome  for  the  reason  that  the  various  subjects 
on  our  curriculums  are  not  equivalent.  That  is  to  say,  the  amount 
of  mental  effort  which  must  be  put  on  the  subjects  now  used  in  our 
curriculums  are  not  the  same  for  each.  It  is,  for  instance,  easier 
to  take  history  as  ordinarily  taught  in  our  schools  than  to  take 
algebra  or  Latin.     All  the  recent  effort  of  committees  of  conference 
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and  commissions  which  have  been  at  work  on  these  subjects  is, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand,  to  make  the  amount  of  mental  training, 
or  what  is  technically  called  the  educational  value,  substantially 
the  same  for  all.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make  it  probable  that, 
when  a  student  applies  at  the  door  of  a  college  with  an  adequate 
list  of  subjects,  he  will  have  gone  through  the  same  amount  of  dis- 
ciplinary and  educational  training  as  any  fellow  applicant  even  if 
their  series  of  subjects  differ.  Whether  this  end  be  entirely  prac- 
ticable we  do  not  know,  and  we  can  not  know  now,  because  we 
have  not  the  data  for  a  conclusion.  This  is  the  aim  however.  If 
this  aim  can  be  reached,  colleges  may  be  able  to  say  that  the 
student  may  come  to  their  doors  prepared  on  almost  any  set  of 
subjects  so  long  as  he  has  sufficient,  for  the  reason  that  he  will 
then  be,  so  far  as  years  permit,  an  educated  young  man  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  college  course.  Why  is  it  not  possible 
today  for  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  who  has  pursued  a 
full  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  without  Latin  or  Greek 
to  enter  college  and  do  good  work  on  the  lines  that  he  or  she  has 
followed?  The  answer  is  first  because  the  subjects  are  not  even, 
not  parallel,  not  equivalent;  second,  because  the  colleges  do  not 
make  preparation  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  these  lines.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  offer  a  student  the  B.A.  degree  for  less  cul- 
ture and  cultivation,  less  studious  effort  in  one  course  than  in 
another,  and  the  preparation  for  college  work  looking  to  this  de- 
gree must  be  strong  and  equivalent  in  all  courses.  It  is  along 
those  lines  that  we  must  work,  and  along  those  lines  that  com- 
missions, committees  and  colleges  have  been  working  in  the  last 
10  years.  I  hope  to  see  it  go  on.  The  present  stage  is  trouble- 
some. Take  the  regents'  work  as  prescribed  in  their  syllabus. 
Even  the  subjects  which  have  been  considered  most  thoroughly 
differ  widely.  For  instance,  history  is  not  likely  to  be  so  arranged 
in  the  coming  regents'  syllabus  as  to  admit  the  kind  of  study 
suggested  by  the  committees  which  have  been  at  work  on  this 
subject  the  last  few  years.  Such  matters  as  these  can  not  be  ar- 
ranged by  mere  passage  of  votes  in  an  assembly  like  this.  A  com- 
mittee representing  the  colleges  of  the  state,  the  regents  office  and 
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the  secondary  schools  could  be  formed,  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  question,  whose  report  would  carry  weight,  and  there 
might  then  be  hope  of*  reaching  a  kind  of  uniformity  in  college 
requirements  in  New  York  state  that  would  allow  a  reasonable  sys- 
tem of  well  guarded  electives  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Dean  Horatio  S.  White — This  question  has  been  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  secondary  schools ;  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add  a  word  from  the  standpoint  of  the  colleges.  Should  col- 
leges accept  more  electives  for  entrance?  i  What  colleges?  2 
What  electives?  I  assume  that  by  college  here  is  not  meant  technical 
institutions  where  the  curriculum  is  fixed  and  where  the  entrances 
must  accordingly  be  fixed,  but  that  by  college  is  intended  the  ordi- 
nary college  or  university  curriculum,  the  general  course.  Now 
there  are  several  groups  of  institutions  in  this  country  which  have 
the  elective  system  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  that  system  is  developed  greater  or  less  freedom  is 
offered  in  the  entrance  requirements.  This  question  is  not  new. 
Tlie  scheme  which  Prin.  Marvin  mentioned  as  under  way  at  Har- 
vard has  long  since  been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  notably  in  western  state  universities,  which 
have  offered  a  choice  of  electives  with  considerable  range  for  many 
years.  There  are  three  institutions  which  have  complete  election 
in  their  four  years'  undergraduate  course  and  therefore  offer  the 
largest  range.  One  is  Harvard.  The  system  there  has  not  yet 
been  elaborated.  The  second  is  Stanford  on  the  other  coast,  and 
the  system  there  has  been  long  established.  Briefly  it  is  this: 
For  the  four  years  the  undergraduate  may  take  what  subjects  he 
pleases.  For  entrance  he  may  offer  what  subjects  he  pleases,  the 
requirement  being  that  the  total  shall  reach  a  certain  amount,  but 
the  selection  is  left  practically  to  the  student,  provided  that  English 
be  included.  My  opinion  is  that  this  extension  of  the  elective 
system  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  and  in  that  I  agree  with  the  re- 
marks of  Prin.  Baker  and  Prin.  Goodrich,  both  of  whom,  1  think, 
indicated  that  the  election  for  entrance  should  be  within  well 
guarded  specified  limits.  However,  the  experience  of  Stanford 
university  has  been  that,  although,  theoretically,  there  is  absolute 
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freedom  of  election  at  entrance^  practically  the  student  offers  usually 
what  we  might  call  the  more  traditional  groups  of  subjects.  That 
is,  he  is  apt  to  offer  a  considerable  amount  of  language  with  a 
sprinkling  of  science  and  mathematics,  so  that  the  practical 
result  of  this  freedom  of  election  is  not  so  much  to  scatter  as  to 
keep  within  concentrated  limits.  That  is  the  experience  so  far  as 
the  matter  has  been  tested  in  Harvard,  Stanford  and  Cornell.  The 
student  is  still  inclined  to  concentrate  on  the  subjects  offered  for 
admission.  The  third  institution  is  Cornell,  where  absolute  free- 
dom of  election  prevails  after  the  freshman  year.  In  deciding  what 
range  of  electives  should  be  offered,  the  Cornell  faculty,  in  agree- 
ment, began  with  the  views  which  I  have  been  glad  to  hear  ex- 
pressed here  by  the  principals,  decided  that  the  group  system  is 
the  safest,  and  accordingly  established  three  groups  of  subjects, 
any  one  of  which  if  presentecl  will  admit  to  this  general  freedom 
of  election.  The  first  group  is  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  man  who 
offers  that  group  may  continue,  if  he  prefers,  throughout  the  four 
years  the  old  traditional  B.A.  course  irrespective  of  this  larger 
freedom  outside.  The  second  group  is  Latin  and  one  modern 
language,  and  that  represents  a  sort  of  compromise  which  we  meet 
everywhere.  This  requirement  of  modern  language  does  not  mean 
an  elementary  requirement,  but  a  full  equivalent  in  time  if  not  in 
discipline  of  the  Greek.  The  third  group  is  a  group  of  French, 
German  and  advanced  mathematics,  which  will  permit  the  class 
of  persons  mentioned  by  Prin.  Goodrich,  who  do  not  care  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin,  to  enter  the  university  without  them.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  here  that  this  third  group  is  the  least  attract- 
ive group.  Out  of  several  hundred  students  who  entered  year 
before  last  and  last  year,  nine  presented  this  combination.  It  was 
felt  then  that  there  should  be  a  still  wider  election  in  that  group, 
and  accordingly  an  alternative  in  science  may  be  offered  in  place  of 
the  advanced  mathematics. 

Regent  McKelway — Has  any  consideration  been  given  at  Cor- 
nell to  the  matter  of  allowing  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  to  be  accepted 
instead  of  German? 
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Prof.  White — The  Spanish  language  is  taught  in  the  university, 
and  within  the  past  year  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  has  been  accepted 
in  the  engineering  courses  in  place  of  one  of  the  other  modern  lan- 
guages. 

As  alternatives  to  this  mathematical  group  at  Harvard,  physics 
and  chemistry  have  been  selected.  The  professors  of  science  at 
Cornell  have  expressed  some  reluctance  to  accept  work  in  science 
done  in  the  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  done  so 
well  as  in  the  university,  and  that  they  should  prefer  to  get  men 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  subject  rather  than  men  not  perfectly 
trained.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  teaching 
of  science  in  the  schools  should  be  encouraged  and  it  was  in  def- 
erence to  that  feeling  that  this  alternative  was  permitted.  The 
group  system  then  forms  a  good  working  system;  that  is,  not  to 
allow  absolute  and  free  choice  of  electives  at  entrance,  but  to  ac- 
cept within  these  well  guarded  lines  certain  groups  of  studies. 

Dr  August  Ulmann — ^The  question  of  electives  is  near  to  the 
heart  of  every  secondary  teacher.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
preparatory  school  in  New  York  city,  and  have  tried  to  struggle 
manfully  with  the  problem.  Shall  there  be  more  electives  in  the 
college?  Shall  there  be  more  ehctives  in  the  entrance  examina- 
tions? Shall  there  be  electives  in  the  preparatory  school  and  in  the 
high  school?     I  say  no! 

Before  we  enter  on  the  discussion  of  electives  in  colleges,  prepar- 
atory schools  and  high  schools,  a  question  should  be  answered 
which  has  not  even  been  touched  here^  namely,  what  is  a  college? 
If  we  compare  Harvard,  Yale,  Andover^  Hobart,  Bowdoin,  Trin- 
ity, Columbia,  what  tremendous  differences  appear  among  them! 
Which  furnishes  the  standard  of  the  college?  Many  speakers  here 
have  referred  to  "  Harvard  college."  As  far  as  I  can  sec,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Harvard  college.  What  was  Harvard  college 
30  years  ago  has  entirely  disappeared  in  character,  and  what  is 
styled  Harvard  college  now  is  no  college  at  all  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  a  department  of  Har- 
vard university.     The  transition  has  been  gradual,  but  marked. 
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40  years  ago  there  existed  not  a  single  full-fledged  university  in 
this  country,  but  there  were  a  large  number  of  colleges.  Now  the 
condition  of  things  has  been  reversed.  We  have  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  univcrsities(?),  but  the  number  of  colleges  has  been 
lessened  in  a  marked  degree,  because  many  of  the  former  colleges 
are  masquerading  now  as  universities.  Before  w^e  can  discuss  the 
question  of  electives  in  the  college,  preparatory  school  and  high 
school,  we  must  have  a  clear  definition  of  the  university  and  the 
college.  There  is,  and  should  be  a  vast  difference  between  them. 
In  the  college  the  course  of  study  should  be  laid  down  strictly 
with  very  few  electives,  none  before  the  senior  year.  In  the  univer- 
sity should  prevail  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  choice,  while  the 
college  should  be  the  preliminary  step  to  the  university,  none  but 
college  graduates  being  admitted  to  the  university.  On  the  same 
ground,  in  our  preparation  for  college  there  should  be  no  electives ; 
and  in  direct  preparation  to  enter  the  university,  without  the  inter- 
vening college  course,  the  student  should  be  allowed  to  choose  only 
the  studies  fitting  him  for  the  special  work  which  he  intends  to  do 
in  the  university. 

I  am  a  German,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  old  country,  and 
have,  I  fear,  the  old  fogyish  idea  that,  before  you  can  erect  a  build- 
ing, you  must  lay  a  foundation.  That  is  the  principle  according 
to  which  we  work  in  our  educational  efforts  in  Germany.  We  first 
lay  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  in  the  gyiNnasium,  and  then  erect  a 
grand  superstructure  in  the  university,  and  the  scholarship  for  which 
Germany  is  rightly  famous  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  gymnasium 
that  foundation  is  laid  vigorously  and  rigorously  and,  I  think,  gen- 
erally correctly. 

In  the  gymnasium  a  young  man  stays  till  he  is  19  or  20  years  old, 
and  while  there  has  little  or  no  choice  in  studies.  The  course  is 
laid  down  and  he  has  to  take  it  nolens  volcns,  but  after  he  has  finished 
that  course,  he  has  laid  that  broad  and  firm  foundation  of  a  gen- 
eral education  which  enables  him  to  do  university  work.  At  the 
university  he  pursues  purely  professional  studies.  He  goes  there 
not  to  get  an  education,  but  to  study  a  profession. 
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In  this  country  there  should  be  three  steps  in  a  course  of  educa- 
tion, the  preparatory  school,  the  college  and  the  university.  30 
years  ago  there  existed  only  the  two  lower  steps.  Now  the  uni- 
versity has  come  but  I  fear  the  second  step,  the  college,  is  fast 
disappearing.  Many  school  boys  go  from  the  preparatory  school 
to  the  university,  losing  the  college  training  which  the  preparatory 
school  can  not  give.  In  some  colleges  (?)  a  student  can  choose 
and  specialize  almost  as  soon  as  he  enters.  The  boys  like  this 
immensely,  but  some  of  their  specializations  make  the  hair  of  the 
educator  stand  on  end.  Young  students  frequently  choose  the 
easiest  course,  and  thus  get  through  and  obtain  the  B.A.  They 
do  not  care  if  sound  scholarship  goes  to  the  dogs.  Within  30  years 
universities  have  developed,  or  have  sprung  up  here,  there  and 
everywhere  in  this  country.  Some  are  doing  excellent  work,  but 
many  have  done  harm,  and  good  colleges  perhaps  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  endeavor  to  produce  poor  universities. 

I  should  like  to  see  in  this  country  the  three  steps  clearly  defined 
and  vigorously  maintained:  the  preparatory  school,  including  the 
high  school  for  pupils  under  16  or  17,  the  college  for  students 
under  20  or  21,  and  the  university  for  professional  studies  and 
deeper  researches.  In  Germany  tliere  are  only  the  two  steps,  the 
gymnasium  and  the  university.  The  system  of  three  steps  already 
mentioned  would  be  much  better  if  it  could  be  developed  and  en- 
forced. In  the  gymnasium  are  young  men  of  18  or  19  years,  prac- 
tically under  the  same  rule  with  boys  of  10,  and,  although  the 
teachers  make  a  distinction  in  addressing  the  younger  boys  with 
Du  and  the  older  scholars  with  SiCy  the  distinction  is  only  in  name. 
The  older  scholars  are  really  under  the  same  strict  regime  as  the  lit- 
tle fellows,  and  consequently  when  the  irksome  pressure  is  removed, 
and  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  university,  they 
feel  and  act  like  wild  colts  turned  loose. 

The  college  course  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  boy  could  enter 
college  at  16,  certainly  not  later  than  17.  There  could  be  no  elec- 
tives  in  the  preparatory  school  and  there  should  be  very  few  in 
the  college.  In  the  latter,  with  considerable  relaxation  of  the  gen- 
eral discipline,  the  student  should  receive  a  rigorous  training  in 
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the  arts  and  elementary  sciences,  and  with  this  training  at  the  age 
of  20  or  21  present  himself  at  the  university  for  professional  studies. 
In  the  college  the  young  man  would  have  a  chance  to  work  off 
much  of  his  superabundant  animal  vigor,  and  would  enter  the  uni- 
versity a  steadier  and  wiser  man,  prepared  to  do  his  work  there 
with  profit. 

How  is  it  now?  The  colleges  have  for  the  greater  part  turned 
themselves  into  universities  and  thrown  the  burden  of  what  used 
to  be  college  work  on  the  preparatory  schools.  Most  of  these 
can  not  stand  the  strain.  They  can  hire  teachers  to  prepare  their 
pupils  for  college,  they  can  not  engage  professors  to  do  college 
work.  Consequently  the  preparation  for  college,  or  rather  for  the 
university,  is  done  imperfectly  or  superficially.  Hence  the  com- 
plaints of  the  universities.  Usually  a  boy  crams  for  three  or  four 
years  and  then  squeezes  through  an  entrance  examination.  With 
a  meager  development  of  mind  and  a  poor  scholastic  foundation 
he  enters  the  university  (college?)  and  soon  begins  to  elect  and 
specialize.  He  generally  chooses  the  easiest  course  and  emerges 
from  his  university  a  specialist,  which  means  in  very  many  cases 
a  miserably  lop-sided  individual.  He  is  neither  a  scholar  nor  an 
educated  man,  and  in  his  specialties,  having  been  poorly  trained 
and  prepared,  he  has  gained  merely  a  smattering.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  too  much  university  and  too  many  electives. 
Greek  is  generally  given  up  where  there  is  a  chance,  because  it  is 
difficult.  Tlie  previous  speaker  said  that  Greek  seemed  useless, 
.that  he  never  looks  at  a  Greek  book  now.  I  am  sorry  for 
that.  What  is  the  true  value  of  the  study  of  Greek?  I  will  illus- 
trate. Sometimes  parents,  when  they  bring  their  sons  to  me,  ask 
that  they  be  excused  from  the  gymnastic  exercises.  Every  boy 
in  my  school  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  half  an  hour  every  day. 
When  parents  ask  me  to  excuse  their  sons,  I  say  that  I  can  not 
and  ought  not  to  do  it,  that  this  regular  daily  exercise  is  of  im- 
mense benefit.  Tliey  plead,  "  My  son  will  never  be  an  athlete; 
I  do  not  want  him  to  become  an  athlete  " ;  but  I  answer  "  That  may 
be,  but  if  your  son  has  handled  Indian  clubs  here  for  four  or  five 
years  and  then  goes  out  into  the  world,  while  he  may  never  look 
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at  Indian  clubs  again,  tlic  muscle  gained  by  tbat  exercise  will  be 
there  and  enable  him  to  do  his  work  better,  whatever  it  bo."  A 
scholar  who  has  studied  Greek  for  two  or  three  years  may  never 
look  at  a  (ireek  book  after  he  leaves  school,  but  the  mental  muscle 
acquired  in  that  study  is  there.  Xo  other  study  can  supply  an 
equivalent  development. 

Thus  we  should  strive  to  lay  a  broad,  strong  foundation.  These 
elect ives  are  a  great  hindrance.  Would  you  allow  your  son  to 
choose  sauerkraut  and  leberwurst  for  breakfast,  when  you  thought 
that  he  ought  to  eat  oatmeal  and  mutton  chops?  Or  allow  him  to 
satisfy  himself  with  chocolate  creams  at  dinner,  when  he  ought  to 
eat  roast  beef  and  potatoes?  Certainly  not!  Stmietimes  it  is  a 
struggle  to  make  boys  eat  what  we  think  they  ought  to  eat.  but 
a  wise  and  good  parent  allows  little  or  no  choice;  he  says  to  bis 
son,  "  You  must!  *'  So  in  education.  We  know  certain  things  "to 
be  necessary  for  a  perfect  development  of  the  mind.  These  we 
ought  to  give  our  boys  whether  they  like  them  or  not;  and  the 
scholar  should  be  taught  to  trust  his  teacher  and  obediently  follow 
him  even  when  the  road  is  rough. 

This  course  should  be  strictly  pursued  in  the  preparatory  schools 
and  very  largely  in  college,  for  only  in  this  way  can  a  suitable 
foundation  be  laid;  whereas  under  a  system  of  multiplied  electivts, 
with  the  acknowledged  w-eakness  of  human  nature,  few  young  men 
will  do  themselves  justice — scarcely  any  achieve  great  results. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker — I  encourage  every  boy  and  every  girl 
who  has  any  aptitude  for  language  to  study  Latin  and  Greek.  I 
believe  in  it  firmly,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  Greek  down  the 
mental  throat  of  any  boy  or  girl  who  has  no  power  or  liking  for  it. 
That  is  what  I  am  objecting  to.  We  will  admit  that  the  boy  or  girl 
should  have  the  power.  Electives  should  hold  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  a  pupil  should  take  those  subjects  that  he  is  best  fitted 
for.  I  send  out  to  the  different  grades  a  blank  requesting  the 
teachers  to  fill  it  out  carefully  as  to  temperament,  adaptability,  etc. 
of  every  pupil  that  is  to  go  to  the  high  school  and  to  say  what 
course  she  thinks  the  child  best  fitted  to  pursue  after  he  comes  to 
the  high  school. 
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I  understand  Dr  Ulniann  to  say  that  he  would  not  have  electives 
in  secondary  schools,  but  would  compel  all  boys  and  girls  to  take 
a  certain  course.  It  is  all  right  perhaps  for  his  school  if  he  is  fitting 
for  a  definite  college  course,  but  I  speak  for  the  high  school.  90^ 
of  high  school  graduates  go  into  business  and  only  loj^  to  college. 
We  have  three  courses  now:  a  general  course,  a  classical  course 
and  an  English  course,  the  classical  course  having  only  one  or  two 
electives  in  the  last  year;  the  others  are  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  colleges.  We  have  a  general  course  the  first  two  years 
of  which  are  almost  fixed,  the  last  two  years  with  electives  abundant. 
I  can  not  agree  with  Dr  Ulmann,  that  we  should  saddle  on  our  boys 
certain  subjects  regardless  of  individual  preference  and  capacity. 

Dr  August  Ulmann  — Principal  Baker  and  I  are  w^orking  a  little 
at  cross  purposes.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  all  choice,  but  I  want 
to  protest  against  the  excess  of  it,  and  to  limit  it  to  such  a  measure 
as  to  produce  reasonable  and  beneficent  results. 

I  have  organized  Trinity  school  as  far  as  possible  on  the  lines  of 
a  German  real  gymnasium.  Every  pupil  has  to  begin  Latin  at  the 
age  of  10,  if  I  get  him  young  enough,  German  at  the  age  of  11, 
French  the  following  year  and  Greek  a  year  later.  Arithmetic  he 
has  from  the  start,  and  algebra  and  geometry  at  14.  Every  boy  is 
required  to  go  through  this  course. 

When  pupils  are  ready  to  pass  from  the  qiiarta  into  the  tertiay  I 
issue  a  circular  to  the  parents  and  speak  to  the  boys  individually, 
for  the  decisive  moment  has  come  in  which  to  choose  whether  they 
will  prepare  for  a  learned  profession,  for  a  scientific  pursuit,  or  go 
into  business.  We  have  two  departments  in  the  higher  classes 
in  Trinity  school,  the  arts  course  and  the  science  course — prima, 
sccunda  and  tcrtia  ortium,  and  prima,  secunda  and  tcrtia  scientiarum. 
We  have  no  business  course.  In  the  ordinary  high  school  perhaps 
there  should  be  a  business  course. 

If  a  boy  wants  to  become  a  minister,  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  he 
goes  on  in  the  arts  course,  and  prepares  for  college.  If  he  wishes 
to  be  a  scientific  man,  he  enters  the  science  course,  and  prepares 
for  some  scientific  school.  If  he  prefers  business,  I  tell  him  to  drop 
out  and  go  into  business.     The  ordinary  business  course  in  prepar- 
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atory  schools  and  high  schools  is  a  mistake  and  does  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  usually  the  dumping  ground  for  unsatisfactory  and 
lazv  students,  and  in  many  cases  the  teachers,  who  deal  with  the 
subjects  in  a  business  course  know  about  as  much  regarding  actual 
business  as  the  man  in  the  moon.  When  I  took  charge  of  Trinity 
school,  I  found  a  number  of  older  boys  who  were  backward  and 
did  not  desire  to  go  to  college.  I  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  provide  for  boys  of  that  sort  a  commercial  course, 
as  they  all  desired  to  go  into  business.  I  engaged  a  teacher  for 
the  purpose  and  then  went  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  successful  business 
man,  and  asked  him  what  I  ought  to  do  to  make  that  course  effective 
and  useful.  **  Shut  it  up!"  he  said.  "What  do  you  mean?"  I 
asked.  "  I  mean  just  what  I  say,"  he  replied.  "  Shut  it  up!  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  it!  "  Tlien  he  made  the  following  explanation: 
"  There  are,  roughly  speakings  tw-o  kinds  of  positions  in  business. 
The  one  kind  is  in  a  large  house  where  there  is  a  chance  for  pre- 
ferment. Tliere  the  young  man  must  begin  at  the  bottom.  You 
know  my  house  is  of  that  sort.  If  you  send  me  a  boy  i8  or  19  years 
old  who  tells  me  that  he  has  spent  a  certain  time  in  a  business  course 
and  knows  all  about  bookkeeping,  single  and  double  entry,  stocks, 
banking,  etc.  I  have  no  room  for  him.  He  knows  too  much.  He 
is  too  old  and  learned  to  begin  where  he  ought.  But  if  you  will 
send  me  a  lad  15  or  16  years  old  who  writes  a  good,  clear  hand — 
no  Spencerian  nonsense — is  a  good  speller,  can  write  an  ordinary 
letter  without  difficulty  or  mistakes,  and  is  quick  and  correct  at 
figures,  I  will  put  him  in,  and,  if  he  is  industrious  and  honest,  he 
has  a  future  before  him.  Positions  of  the  second  class  are  those 
in  smaller  houses,  where  a  young  man  can  become  a  clerk  or  book- 
keeper at  $15  or  $20  a  week.  If  you  have  a  boy  who  wants  that 
sort  of  place  right  azi'ay,  and  has  no  higher  aspirations,  send  him 
to  a  business  college.  Such  a  school  has  better  teachers,  all  the 
necessar}-  apparatus  and  does  the  work  better  than  you  can  ever 
attempt  to  do  it."  He  ceased  and  looked  at  me,  wondering  what  I 
would  say.  That  was  the  end  of  the  business  course  in  my  school, 
and  if  the  high  schools  would  follow  the  same  policy,  it  would  be 
better  for  them  as  w-ell  as  many  of  their  boys,  and  save  the  com- 
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munity  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  have  in  mind  a  young  man  who 
was  in  a  high  school  till  nearly  i8  years  old^  pursued  the  business 
course  and  at  that  age  went  into  his  uncle's  store,  taking  a  position 
that  he  might  have  had  at  the  age  of  15  or  16.  The  knowledge 
gained  in  the  so-called  business  course,  apparently  did  not  advance 
him  a  particle.  In  disgust,  he  studied  pharmacy,  and  then  regretted 
the  loss  of  Latin,  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  give  up.  I  allow 
boys  to  choose  the  line  of  work,  whether  arts,  sciences  or  business, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  details  of  any  of  the  courses  I  prescribe, 
they  have  no  choice.  There  are  no  electives  in  Trinity  school  far- 
ther than  that. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker — If  a  boy  should  ask  me  the  course  I 
thought  best  for  him  in  preparation  for  business,  I  should  recom- 
mend the  strongest  course  in  the  school.  If  the  secondary  school 
is  of  any  value  at  all  to  this  country  it  is  in  preparing  boys  and 
girls  for  life  and  specially  for  business  life;  and  to  say  to  a  boy 
because  he  is  going  into  business  that  he  has  no  business  in  school 
is  to  me  most  absurd.  Do  I  understand  the  doctor  to  mean  that 
the  boy  who  is  going  to  be  a  business  man  should  have  just  as 
little  education  as  possible  in  order  that  he  may  make  more  progress? 
I  think  the  very  best  business  men  we  have  in  this  country  today 
are  men  who  have  not  only  finished  the  secondary  school  course 
but  have  finished  a  college  course.  I  should  say  that  the  better 
educated  a  man  is  the  better  business  man  he  should  make.  If  it 
is  not  so,  then  let  us  stop  this  education  business  at  once.  I  do  not 
believe,  with  the  senior  senator  from  New  York  state,  that  educa- 
tion is  not  necessary  for  business.  I  do  not  believe  Huntington 
meant  what  he  said  when  he  declared  that  education  is  not  neces- 
sary to  become  a  successful  business  man.  I  do  not  believe  it 
necessary  for  a  man  to  have  $1,000,000  to  be  considered  a  success 
in  life.  If  you  are  going  to  make  success  all  dollars  and  cents,  then 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  let  the  boy  drift  as  well  as  he 
can  and  make  money  as  rapidly  as  he  can  in  any  manner  he  can. 
I  believe  that  we  want  to  live  for  the  very  best  that  is  in  us.  I  do 
not  understand  that  we  are  living  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
almighty  dollar.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  Creator  puts  us  here  for 
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that  purpose.  He  endowed  us  with  certain  faculties  to  make  the 
most  out  of  those  faculties,  and  1  believe  that  it  is  pernicious  to  say 
to  a  boy  "  Because  you  are  going  into  business  we  do  not  want  you 
to  come  to  this  schor)l."  I  sav  cfct  as  much  as  vou  can.  If  vou  can 
study  one,  two,  three  or  four  years,  study  that  time.  Go  to  college 
a  vear  if  vou  can.  But  thev  sav  to  me,  this  fellow  started  in  busi- 
ness  and  now  he  is  so  and  so.  I  say,  very  well,  you  will  start  in 
possibly  at  a  low  round,  but  your  education  will  enable  you  to 
overtake  that  fellow  and  in  five  years  you  will  be  receiving  $5000 
and  he  will  be  receiving  $1000  or  $1500.  That  is  the  way  I  talk  to 
my  l)oys  and  1  believe  it  is  the  way  all  boys  should  be  talked  to. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Crawsbaw — The  question  of  the  elective  system  in 
colleges  is  exceedingly  interesting,  but  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be 
under  discussion.  The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem in  preparatory  schools  is  also  exceedingly  interesting  but  quite 
as  foreign  to  the  present  discussion.  They  are  of  course  connected 
with  itj  one  on  the  one  side  and  one  on  the  other.  This  is  a  dis- 
cussion, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  schools,  of  what 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the  colleges  in  the  way  of  better 
opportunities  for  their  students  through  some  farther  extension 
of  the  range  of  choice  in  college  entrance  requirements.  I  must 
confess  to  some  astonishment  in  Hstening  to  the  discussion  this 
afternoon.  I  came  hoping  to  learn  what  the  preparatory  schools 
want  of  the  colleges,  and  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  They 
have  indeed  said  definitely  enough  that  they  want  certain  things, 
but  all  the  things  they  say  they  want  they  already  have.  Prof. 
White  showed  you  plainly  that  Cornell  and  Harvard  and  certain 
other  institutions  are  giving  all  that  anybody  has  asked  in  this  dis- 
cussion, and  if  you  will  examine  the  catalogues  of  smaller  institu- 
tions, you  will  find  the  same  liberality  of  choice.  Not  all  have  gone 
as  far  perhaps  as  you  may  think  possible  or  desirable,  but  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  all  the  colleges  in  this  state,  and  practically  all 
the  best  colleges  the  country  over,  would  not  be  willing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  this  respect  if  they  could 
ascertain  what  those  demands  are.  Many  colleges  in  this  and  other 
states  have  several  courses  leading  to  several  degrees,  and  the  col- 
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leges  differentiate  their  entrance  requirements  to  correspond  with 
those  courses.  They  offer  three  groups  of  entrance  elect ives,  corre- 
sponding to  what  Cornell  offers,  although  Cornell  has  only  one 
degree  and  may  have  thrown  the  door  open  a  little  more  widely. 
If  it  is  desirable  that  the  colleges  go  farther,  and -permit  men  to  be 
even  freer  in  their  choice  of  subjects  for  entrance,  unless  I  mistake 
the  spirit  of  the  colleges,  they  will  be  willing  to  do  so. 

If  anything  stands  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  elective 
principle  by  the  colleges,  it  is  this:  they  have  been  averse  to  putting 
their  various  degrees  on  a  par  with  each  other  because  they  felt 
that  the  preparation  for  those  degrees  was  not  on  a  par.  The  col- 
leges that  still  hold  to  the  Ph.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees  have  felt  averse 
to  dropping  the  three  degrees  and  giving,  like  Cornell,  Harvard 
and  Williams,  only  one,  because  they  have  felt  that,  while  the  college 
work  for  the  three  degrees  was  equivalent,  the,  preparation  for  col- 
lege in  the  several  lines  was  not.  The  attempts  put  forth  to  bring 
about  equality  have  in  some  cases  resulted,  not  in  raising  the  college 
entrance  reriuirements  for  the  scieiuific  and  philosophic  degrees  but 
in  lowering  those  requirements  for  the  classical  degree.  That  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  We  ought  to  keep  the  classical  require- 
ments where  they  are  and  do  all  we  can  to  raise  the  requirements 
for  other  degrees  to  a  level  with  them.  ]\Iy  opinion  is  that  the 
preparatory  schools  can  do  most  toward  bringing  aboiu  freedom 
of  choice  in  college  entrance  subjects  by  making  the  courses  in 
modem  languages  and  science  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  in 
disciplinar}'  value  and  work  required  to  the  courses  in  Latin.  Greek 
and  mathematics.  As  speakers  have  suggested  today,  the  elective 
courses  and  the  elective  principle  in  entrance  requirements  and  in 
preparatory  schools  have  come  to  stay:  and.  though  I  agree  very 
heartily  in  a  large  degree  with  \vhat  was  said  by  the  previous  speaker, 
I  think  we  must  accept  the  situation  as  we  find  it,  and,  whatever 
may  be  our  solution  of  the  question  in  the  college  or  in  the  pre- 
paratory school,  we  can  make  this  adjustment  between  them  and 
give  opportunity  to  every  student,  no  matter  how  he  is  trained  in 
the  preparatory  school,  provided  he  is  trained  well  in  some  line,  to 
find  his  line  in  college.     The  preparatory  schools  will  not  find  the 
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colleges  hesitating  to  follow  their  lead  in  the  matter,  or  find  them 
unwilling  to  meet  any  reasonable  demands. 

Another  question  has  been  introduced  which  does  not  belong 
to  this  discussion,  namely  the  question  of  uniformity.  I  speak  of 
it  simply  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  its  extreme  importance. 
I  wish  we  could  do  more  toward  bringing  about  uniformity  in 
entrance  requirements.  I  wish  it  were  possible  by  consultation 
among  the  colleges  to  bring  them  nearer  together,  though  that 
matter  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  this  discussion.  We  already 
have  uniformity  in  mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek.  Beyond  that 
there  is  little,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  uniformity  shall  be 
secured. 

Pres.  C.  C.  Gaines — I  fear  I  shall  be  considered  a  rank  outsider 
because  I  am  a  business  school  man^  but  I  am  also  a  university 
man  and  college  man.  I,  perhaps,  have  given  as  much  thought  to 
the  subject  under  discussion  this  morning  as  any  of  you.  I  have 
wondered  for  a  long  time  what  would  be  ground  out  in  the  hopper 
of  this  mill.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  believe  fully  in  preparation 
for  college,  in  opening  the  college  to  as  many  young  men  as  can 
enter  it,  and  in  the  larger  education  afforded  by  the  inuversities.  I 
am  in  no  sense  the  peculiar  advocate  of  the  interests  of  my  special 
school.  I  uphold  education  from  every  point  of  view  and  the  largest 
possible  education  for  the  individual.  But  my  experience,  reaching 
over  something  like  25  years  since  I  finished  at  college,  has  taught 
me  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  the  radical  deficiencies  of  the 
work  done  in  these  schools.  The  first  deficiency  is  that  in  our 
scheme  of  education  we  have  followed  historical  lines  and  attached 
more  importance  to  public  opinion  than  to  the  needs  of  education 
in  this  age,  specially  the  needs  of  the  individual  boy  and  girl.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  the  education  of  all  children  ought  to  be  uniform. 
I  would  measure  that  education  largely  by  the  function  of  this  living, 
thinking,  acting  machine  you  call  a  man  or  a  woman.  What  service 
is  that  person  to  render  in  this  life?  What  is  to  be  his  destiny  when 
he  is  ready  to  act  on  self-responsibility  in  the  world  with  all  its 
various  relations?  There  are  certain  common  functions,  certain  re- 
lations from  which  men  can  not  escape.     To  the  extent  of  our 
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having  the  same  function  we  ought  to  have  the  same  education. 
We  have  to  consider  man  as  a  being  with  relation  to  God.  We  all 
believe  in  God,  in  a  scheme  of  the  universe.  The  very  first  lessons 
that  ought  to  be  taught  to  all  children  should  be  the  lessons  which 
direct  tbeiu  to  their  spiritual  end.  Then  we  have  to  recognize 
nature.  Man  lives  in  a  world  that  has  certain  definite  relations  to 
other  worlds  around  it.  Next  to  God  perhaps  nature  is  most  perma- 
nent, and  we  should  teach  children  about  nature.  Through  God  to 
nature  and  through  nature  to  man.  The  third  step  takes  up  man, 
and  at  that  stage  in  a  child's  education  we  ought  to  teach  first  all 
that  the  child  can  learn  of  man  as  a  living,  thinking,  acting  machine; 
his  relations  to  himself,  his  relations  to  society.  The  sociologic, 
economic  and  business  problems  are,  as  some  university  man  said 
a  short  time  ago  in  a  commencement  address,  the  deep  problems 
of  the  next  century.  We  saw  in  the  i8th  century  the  discussion  of 
theologic  problems;  we  have  seen  in  the  19th  the  discussion  and 
development  of  our  relation  to  science;  we  come  now  to  man's 
relation  to  man.  All  agree  that  a  child  must  be  taught  primarily 
about  these  three  things,  paying  attention  to  man's  history,  to  his 
development,  to  different  nations  that  have  lived  in  the  world — ^and 
there  comes  in  the  question  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of  studying  man 
from  tl.e  point  of  view  of  what  has  been  done  by  a  certain  people 
that  existed  long  ago.  The  education  of  a  man  should  be  conducted 
in  a  uniform  way  to  that  point.  Can  you  give  him  all  that  in  a 
grammar  school?  You  can,  for  most  pupils  leave  the  grammar 
school  at  14  or  15  years.  Are  you  going  to  give  practically  one 
third  or  two  thirds  of  the  time  of  a  child  10  years  old,  when  all 
these  things  are  of  such  primary  importance,  to  the  study  of  those 
most  advanced  subjects  of  which  my  friend  Dr  Ulmann  has  spoken? 
Are  we  not,  as  one  of  the  professors  of  Columbia  said  last  year, 
still  to  a  larn^e  extent  pagans  in  our  education? 

You  may  say  that  I  have  reached  the  practical  stage  in  life  and 
do  not  attach  as  much  importance  as  I  ought  to  to  those  languages. 
I  gave  six  or  eight  of  the  very  best  years  of  school  life  to  the  ancient 
languages  and  higher  mathematics,  with  the  result  that,  when  I  com- 
menced life  as  a  teacher  in  a  high  school,  except  in  Latin  and  Greek 
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I  was  unprepared  for  the  discharge  of  my  function.  I  did  not  know 
arithmetic,  and  the  first  ilnn^  to  do  was  to  learn  my  arithmetic. 

I  had  been  taken  out  of  the  study  at  a  certain  point  and  put  into 
the  higher  mathematics,  for  which  up  to  this  time  I  have  had  no 
farther  use  except  as  they  helped  my  mind  to  a  larger  development. 

Just  here  let  me  make  a  point  on  the  doctor.  I  agree  with  the 
saying  of  his  friend,  so  much  that,  when  I  w-ent  into  business  schools 
one  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  state  on  my  letterhead  that  boys 
should  he  taught  first  to  write  a  good  plain  hand,  to  compose  an 
effective  letter,  to  be  facile  and  accurate  in  calculations,  and  add 
to  that  spelling  perhaps,  which  means  reading.  Do  you  do  it  in 
your  common  schools?  Do  you  remember  that  you  have  applied 
to  me  several  times  to  send  you  somebody  who  would  be  useful 
about  your  office,  and  that  you  have  one  of  my  boys  in  your  em- 
ployment now  discharging  certain  useful  functions?  Perhaps  he  is 
to  be  one  of  those  creatures  whom  you  call  a  clerk  the  rest  of  his 
life.  I  do  not  know  his  possibilities;  he  may  be  a  man  of  great 
potentialities,  or  a  cog  in  the  wheel.  If  a  cog  in  the  wheel,  I  do 
better  in  making  a  good  cog  than  you  do  in  making  a  poor 
university  man.  My  friend,  you  are  doing  high  work,  but 
your  work  is  exposed  to  the  criticism  that  for  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life  it  is  deficient,  and  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  protest  against  the  opportunity  you  allow  to  your  young 
people.  You  do  not  in  your  schools  teach  the  things  which  we 
are  obliged  to  teach  in  order  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  90^ 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  kind  of  ser\'ice  in  life  for 
which  they  wish  to  prepare.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  unjust  critic 
of  your  work,  but  education  should  bear  on  the  absolute  essentials 
to  the  child  up  to  a  certain  point,  leaving  after  that  the  very  largest 
liberty  to  the  individual.  I  approve  what  Harvard  has  done.  I 
would  like  to  see  not  only  the  university  but  also  the  college  wide 
open  to  every  young  man  that  could  enter.  I  do  not  favor  entrance 
requirements.  The  University  of  Virginia,  established  in  1819,  has 
none.  It  consists  of  so  many  independent  schools,  a  school  of 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  law,  medicine,  modern  languages,  etc. 
The  student  takes  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  preparation  for  the 
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course  he  proposes  to  pursue,  and  I  have  known  students  to  go 
there  with  so  much  work  already  done  in  Latin,  Greek  and  niathe- 
matics  that  they  were  able  to  pass  all  the  examinations  in  those 
studies  during  the  single  year  of  attendance,  and  the  work  was  done 
thoroughly.  A  few  days  ago  1  saw  an  examination  of  candidates 
from  (iiiijrent  colleges,  and  eight  fifteenths  of  those  receiving  re- 
wards were  University  of  \'irginia  men. 

Whether  you  should  continue  with  college  requirements,  whether 
you  will  ever  get  anything  like  uniformity  in  high  schools,  you  can 
answer  better  than  I,  but  I  agree  with  the  speakers  who  have  said 
that  the  opportunity  in  the  high  school  ought  to  be  as  wide  as 
possible.  A  very  small  per  cent  of  pupils  reach  the  university. 
Your  other  90;^  are  left  to  us  and  we  do  by  them  the  best  service 
we  cr*n  in  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  spend  with  us. 

I  d.'sire  to  express  the  delight  I  had  in  the  address  of  Dr  Harper 
last  night.  I  have  thought  for  years  that  our  educational  system 
contrins  discrepancies  which  lead  to  criminal  waste  and  that  we 
ought  to  agree  on  something  which  will  prevent  this  duplication  and 
make  a  clearer  road  for  young  people  to  follow. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey — This  discussion  has  drifted  into  another 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  dualism.  There  is  a  widespread  no- 
tion tl  at  any  education  valuable  as  a  means  of  culture  can  not 
be  made  valuable  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  A  few  years  ago 
at  our  international  conference  in  regard  to  home  education 
a  delegation  of  workmen  were  urging  their  claims  to  instruction 
in  Greek,  higher  literature  and  certain  other  subjects,  when  one 
of  the  men  asked,  "  Why  do  you  want  instruction  in  these  subjects? 
You  can  !iot  earn  any  more  money."  One  man  who  had  laid  aside 
his  apron  answered,  "  True,  but  it  will  make  every  mouthful  of  bread 
sweeter.'*  Mr  Goschcn,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
was  presiding,  said,  "  We  want  this  higher  education  to  reach  the 
masses  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but  as  a  means  of  life."  Many 
of  us  have  the  notion  that  anything  pertaining  to  a  livelihood  is 
essentially  vulgar  and  must  not  come  into  our  educational  system. 
Others  who  have  been  training  for  the  professions,  taking  the  special 
education  that  fits  a  man  for  a  particular  calling,  have  the  notion 
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that  culture  training  is  unpractical.  So  we  hear  those  people 
Regent  Reid  quoted  the  other  night,  who  say,  "  Of  all  horned  cattle, 
deHvcr  nic  from  the  college  graduate!  "  who  sneer  at  the  man  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  because  in  the  practical  experience 
of  life  he  fails  in  many  particulars.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  things 
in  modern  education  is  that  we  are  learning  that  there  are  subjects 
which  contribute  to  both  sides  of  education,  that  help  a  man  to  earn 
more  money  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  culture.  In  the 
blending  of  our  technical  schools  and  the  university  there  is  recog- 
nition of  this  fact.  I  have  a  boy  of  1 1  who  is  the  most  industrious 
of  little  chaps  if  he  is  sure  that  what  he  is  doing  is  of  no  value  to 
any  one,  and  the  laziest  boy  if  of  any  service,  and  over  and  over 
again  if  he  discovers  that  what  he  is  doing  can  be  made  of  service 
he  drops  it  instantly  and  says,  "  Nothing  useful,  thank  you."  That 
was  the  notion  of  some  old  college  men.  The  moment  a  study  was 
pointed  out  as  possibly  of  some  service,  it  was  elbowed  out  as  vulgar. 
The  classical  man  sneered  at  the  technical  as  vulgar  while  he  sneered 
at  the  classical  as  unpractical.  They  should  be  pulling  together; 
and,  while  we  all  hold  that  Hfe  is  a  better  thing  than  livelihood, 
let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  there  are  subjects  that  will 
help  on  both  sides.  Both  life  and  livelihood  ought  to  be  considered 
in  a  complete  system  of  education. 

Regent  McKelway  — I  think  I  am  reminded  by  the  course  of  the 
debate  this  morning  of  an  incident  which  occurred  some  years  ago 
in  the  assembly  chamber.  There  was  a  gentleman  from  New  York 
representing  a  district  from  which  perhaps  a  majority  of  Dr  Ul- 
mann's  students  might  have  come.  There  was  another  gentleman 
who  had  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  wrongfully  acquitted  twice 
of  murder,  who  represented  another  district,  and  he  came  to  the  first 
member  and  said,  "Why  did  you  object  to  that  bill?"  Said  he, 
"  Because  I  wanted  to."  Said  the  other,  **  Don't  you  know  that 
that  is  demanded  by  organized  labor?  "  He  said,  "  Don't  care  any- 
thing about  organized  labor;  it  is  not  demanded  by  me."  Said  the 
other,  "  I  shall  appeal  to  your  constituents  against  you."  The 
answer  was,  "  It  makes  no  difference;  every  one  of  my  constituents 
is  either  a  millionaire  or  a  gambler  and  I  shall  be  sustained  in  any 
position  I  take  in  this  matter."     Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  talk 
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too  much  for  our  own  little  constituency.  I  know  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  a  gold  democrat  in  politics,  an  allopath  in  medicine 
and  a  presbytcrian  in  religion,  but  every  man  is  not.  t  have  tested 
that  trinity  of  virtues,  and  I  know  that  they  are  right,  but  I  can 
not  make  every  one  agree  with  me.  I  can  not  secure  impartial 
concurrence  with  myself  on  these  points  even  under  my  own  roof. 
A  man  may  be  a  governor  where  he  works,  but  he  is  only  a  lieuten- 
ant governor  where  he  lives.  But  I  am  glad  that  each  has  spoken 
from  the  center  of  his  experience,  whether  less  or  more;  I  am  glad 
that  each  has  spoken  from  the  center  of  his  own  impressions, 
whether  they  have  been  long  or  short  in  time  or  wide  or  narrow  in 
their  area,  because  as  we  speak  from  what  we  know  we  are  almost 
certain  to  speak  from  what  we  are,  and  that  brings  sincerity,  and 
that  brings  enlightenment  and  that  brings  incitement,  and  the  natural 
result  of  them  all  is  of  infinite  value.  I  am  so  glad  that  we  got  from 
dectives  into  life,  which  is  more  than  meat  as  the  body  is  more 
than  raiment,  which  is  more  than  livelihood,  as  our  secretary  has  so 
well  said,  and  I  am  sure  that  from  this  debate  this  morning  we  will 
carry  away  less  of  that  criticism  which  is  but  reflected  egotism,  less 
of  that  unilateral  intelligence  which  is  but  the  indication  of  a  small 
selfhood,  and  more  charity,  more  consciousness  of  our  need  of  lean- 
ing on  others,  and  more  consideration  for  intellectual  altruism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  reverent  spirituality,  on  the  other,  in  our 
outlook  on  life. 

Prin.  W.  L.  Millias — It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  revision  of  the 
syllabus  about  to  be  undertaken^  inasmuch  as  the  regents  of  the 
University  have  under  their  charge  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  state,  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  the  courses  of  study  so  that 
the  academic  diploma  could  be  accepted  in  the  various  courses  in 
the  place  of  an  entrance  examination.  Would  not  such  a  thing  be 
possible?  Could  it  not  be  so  arranged  that  the  high  school  diploma 
would  be  accepted  by  the  colleges? 

Sec.  Dewey — ^A  great  many  already  accept  that  diploma;  in  fact, 
a  large  majority  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  would  accept  it  now. 
We  hear  at  intervals  outside  of  the  state  of  those  who  accept  the 
New  York  regents  diploma  as  a  perfectly  satisfactory  admission 
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SPECIAL  DISCIPLINARY  SCHOOLS 
Of  Providence,  R.  L 

BY  SUP't  HORACE  S.  TARBELL 

The  special  schools  for  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  Providence  arc  the  result  of  both  a  condition  and  a  theory. 
Tlie  immediate  condition  favoring  their  establishment  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  corporal  punishment,  except  in  primary  schools,  where  it 
is  administered  with  the  consent  of  parents.  This  action  tempo- 
rarily did  great  harm  to  the  schools  and  the  scenes  of  turbulence 
and  disorder  which  followed  were  such  as  to  make  the  school  com- 
mittee ready  to  adopt  any  remedy  that  did  not  involve  retracing 
their  steps. 

The  theory  in  accordance  with  which  relief  from  the  burdens  of 
the  situation  was  sought  was  that  graded  schools,  though  economi- 
cal as  regards  cost  of  instruction  and  effort  of  teachers,  fail  some- 
what in  adaptation  to  individual  needs  on  the  side  of  instruction 
and  that  of  discipline.  Tlie  remedies  for  lack  of  adaptation  to  indi- 
vidual needs  in  instruction  are  found  in  flexibility  of  course,  readv 
change  of  grading  and  in  the  employment  in  each  grammar  school 
of  a  teacher  who  devotes  her  whole  time  to  the  aid  of  those  who 
wish  to  go  faster,  to  overtake  and  be  transferred  to  the  class  in 
advance  of  them,  and  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  find  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  the  class  in  which  they  are  and  need  to  have 
the  work  presented  more  carefully  and  in  a  manner  better  adapted 
to  their  powers  of  apprehension.  This  portion  of  our  scheme  of 
adaptation,  while  valuable,  is  not  new,  but  has  been  found  useful 
in  many  schools. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  plan  lies  in  the  effort  to  make  the  same 
adjustment  for  moral  and  disciplinary  reasons  that  we  do  for  intel- 
lectual and  instructional  reasons.     We  try  to  meet  the  disciplinary 

■ 

difficulties  of  the  schools  by  a  special  class  of  schools  under  teachers 
of  unusual  adaptation  to  their  work.  Among  a  thousand  pupils 
several  will  be  found  who  submit  to  ordinary  school  authority  with 
reluctance.  Some  from  early  home  or  social  training,  some  from 
natural  restlessness,  some  from  trouble  with  their  work,  some  from 
dislike  for  the  teacher,  some  from  one  cause  and  some  from  another 
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are  governed  only  with  difficulty,  and  occasional  or  continued  strug- 
gle exists  between  them  and  their  teacher.  This  condition  is  good 
neither  for  them  nor  for  the  school.  It  is  not  kind  to  keep  a  pupil 
who  has  a  real  or  fancied  cause  for  resentment  against  his  teacher, 
or  has  made  mistakes  in  conduct  or  attitude  toward  teacher  or  fellow 
pupils  which  diminish  the  cordiality  of  their  relations,  in  a  position 
where  he  feels  sure  that  his  efforts  for  reform  will  not  be  appreciated 
and  in  conditions  that  call  forth  the  evil  in  his  nature  rather  than 
the  good.  It  is  not  just  that  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  devote  all 
her  energies  to  teaching  shall  feel  that  bad  example  and  a  hostile 
or  mischievous  spirit  thwart  her  best  efforts  and  be  obliged  to  give 
a  large  portion  of  her  strength  to  keeping  order  or  watching  against 
disturbance,  because  of  the  presence  of  one  or  two  troublesome 
spirits.  It  is  not  just  that  pupils  be  obliged  to  witness  contention 
and  bad  manners,  examples  drawing  them  toward  evil  and  away 
from  effort. 

That  is  probably  a  good  school  in  which  the  pupils  are  industrious 
and  happy.  This  is  an  ideal  easily  gained  by  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  The  pupil  who  is  not  happy  with  his  teacher  has  a  right 
to  a  change  to  another.  The  teacher  who  has  pupils  who  intention- 
ally make  her  unhappy  has  a  right  to  ask  for  their  removal.  Hence 
our  theory  and  practice  are  that  any  pupil  who  wishes  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  teacher  shall  have  the  privilege,  unless  the  teacher 
to  whom  he  wishes  to  go  has  too  many  pupils  to  justify  her  receiv- 
ing others.  That  teacher  who  has  an  annoying  pupil,  that  needs 
to  be  watched  and  often  reproved  may  ask  that  he  be  placed  under 
some  one  who  can  do  better  bv  him  than  she  can  do  with  a  con- 
sistent  regard  to  her  duties  to  other  pupils.  We  do  not  consider 
such  pupils  bad;  we  call  them  misfits  in  the  places  where  they  are 
and  get  other  places  for  them. 

A  pupil  therefore  of  whom  his  teacher  complains  has  two  choices 
offered  him:  Will  he  return  to  his  teacher  and  try  to  make  the 
school  more  pleasant  for  his  being  in  it,  or  will  he  go  to  some  other 
school,  and  if  so,  to  what  one?  If  he  comes  to  the  office  a  second 
time  under  complaint,  this  alternative  is  presented  to  him,  "  You 
must  try  your  best  to  make  the  school  in  which  you  are  pleasant 
to  the  teacher,  or  you  must  go  to  one  of  the  special  schools."    There 
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are  seven  of  these  schools  in  Providence,  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  in  buildings  separate  from  the  other  schools.  In  these 
schools  arc  14  teachers  who  have  personal  power,  sympathetic  spirits, 
and  know  the  difference  between  authority  supported  by  force,  and 
discipline  exerted  through  persuasion  and  influence.  They  are  vig- 
orous in  mind  and  will,  believe  almost  all  boys  to  be  good  under 
right  conditions,  study  every  case  with  care  and  patience.  They 
have  the  right  to  administer  corporal  punishment  with  no  limita- 
tions except  such  as  their  reason  imposes.  They  have  15  to  25 
pupils  each  and  are  in  friendly,  almost  affectionate  relations  with 
nearly  alh,  all  who  will  respond  to  kindness  joined  to  firmness. 

There  have  been  in  these  schools  the  year  just  past  410  different 
pupils.  183  were  members  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  227  have 
been  sent  since.  The  average  attendance  has  been  about  200.  The 
attendance  in  the  city  schools  is  about  25,000.  Of  the  227  admitted 
to  these  schools  this  year,  140  have  been  admitted  on  account  of 
unpleasant  relations  with  their  teachers,  55  were  admitted  directly 
without  first  entering  a  regular  school.  These  were  pupils  old  in 
years  but  poor  in  scholarship,  who  did  not  know  the  English  lan- 
guage or  could  attend  but  a  part  of  each  week,  etc.  32  were  sent 
to  these  schools  by  the  truant  officer  for  continued  truancy.  Of 
the  32,  16  were  afterward  sent  to  the  state  reform  school.  Three 
pupils  proved  incorrigible  in  conduct  and  were  sent  to  the  reform 
school.  78  were  returned  to  the  regular  schools  and  68  of  the  num- 
ber did  well;  but  10  fell  again  under  condemnation.  91  left  school 
to  go  to  work;  10  went  to  parochial  schools;  14  moved  from  the 
city,  and  178  are  retained  in  the  schools.  This  is  five  less  than  were 
retained  last  year,  but  is  about  the  number,  five  years  of  experience 
show,  that  will  do  well  under  a  firm  and  steady  discipline — that  are 
happy  here  but  will  not  do  well  in  the  regular  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools 
during  the  past  half  year  of  school  work  they  have  been  attempting 
to  do.  The  much  greater  than  normal  age  of  those  in  the  lower 
grades  is  apparent,  and  also  the  noticeable  increase  in  number  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  course,  the  point  in  our  system 
where  pupils  change  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  buildings  and 
come  under  the  control  of  a  male  principal.  The  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ment to  new  conditions  is  evident. 
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First  year,       ist  half 

2d  half 
Second  year,  isthalf 

2d  half 
Third  year,     ist  half 

2d  half 
Fourth  year,  isthalf 

2d  half 
Fifth  year,      ist  half 

2d  half 
Sixth  year,      ist  half 

2d  half 
Seventh  year,  ist  half 

2d  half 
Eighth  year,  isthalf 

2d  half 
Ninth  year,     ist  half 

2d  half 
Ungraded  


Number 

8 

Averatfre  age 

8J 

12 

10^ 

15 
9 

37 

'O/r 

32 
38 

30 
28 

12 

28 
57 

I2|| 

30 

"i 

24 

I4i 

25 

»3/ 

II 

13/r 

5 

14 

5 

»3| 

2 
16 

I4i 
16J 

Total  412 

At  first  we  did  not  intend  to  keep  pupils  in  the  special  schools 
more  than  two  or  three  months,  but  it  is  found  best  for  the  pupils 
and  for  the  regular  schools  that  some  should  be  retained  perma- 
nently. Most  of  the  178  now  in  the  schools  prefer  to  stay  where 
they  are  sure  of  doing  well  rather  than  run  the  risks  of  the  conditions 
of  ordinary  schoolrooms.  These  schools  are  pleasant;  the  pupils 
are  polite,  quiet,  industrious  and  obedient.  A  visitor  would  find 
the  order  excellent,  the  spirit  good,  the  progress  average.  He 
would  wonder  that  such  nice  bovs  should  be  in  such  a  school,  and 
be  inclined  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  teachers  who  had 
had  trouble  with  them,  which  shows  how  much  conditions  have  to 
do  with  conduct.  We  pay  the  teachers  in  these  schools  $75  extra 
per  annum,  a  small  sum  to  induce  a  teacher  to  remain  under  un- 
pleasant conditions.  No  teacher  has  even  suggested  that  she  would 
like  to  go  back  to  regular  work. 

The  schools  are  popular  with  the  public.  The  public  schools  of 
Providence  have  recently  imdergone  a  searching  investigation  by 
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a  committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  find  in  what  way  their  ex- 
penses could  be  reduced;  but,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  special 
schools  directly  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  neither  this  com- 
mittee nor  any  one  else,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  has  suggested  that 
the  special  schools  be  abandoned  or  their  cost  be  made  less. 

From  these  special  schools  have  grown  our  schools  for  feeble- 
minded children.  When  the  regular  teachers  found  that  they  could 
get  rid  of  troublesome  pupils  by  having  them  sent  to  the  special 
schools,  they  were  not  slow  in  turning  over  to  their  care  the  chil- 
dren who  were  unable  to  learn  readily  or  were  of  too  feeble  power 
to  receive  school  instruction  by  ordinary  methods.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  there  were  many  such  pupils  when  they  were  collected 
into  the  special  schools.  Four  years  ago  we  established  our  first 
school  for  feeble-minded  children.  Of  these  we  now  have  four,  the 
first  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  established  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  of  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States.  Our  limit 
of  membership  in  such  schools  is  15.  We  accept  in  them  any  chil- 
dren intelligent  enough  to  walk  to  school  and  to  talk.  To  set  forth 
the  claim  of  such  schools  upon  our  support  and  the  methods  we  use 
in  them  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.     It  may  be  mentioned, 

w 

however,  that  these  schools  rank  in  public  estimation  even  higher 
than  our  special  schools. 

To  take  the  care  of  such  schools,  to  investigate  each  case  of  dis- 
agreement between  teacher  and  pupils,  to  keep  the  individual  ac- 
quaintance of  400  or  500  pupils  and  consider  what  is  best  for 
each  is  a  great  task.  A  special  supervisor  is  employed  for  these 
schools  who  devotes  her  whole  time  to  them  and  to  the  disciplinary 
questions  that  arise.  She  decides  when  and  under  what  conditions 
pupils  may  return  to  the  regular  schools.  She  meets  the  teachers 
each  week  to  study  the  best  means  of  controlling  pupils  and  im- 
proving their  habits  and  morals.  The  teachers  in  the  special  schools 
are  full  of  zeal  for  the  moral  reformation  of  their  pupils.  The  effect 
of  the  special  school  is  in  nearly  every  case  beneficial  to  the  pupil, 
and  the  relief  to  the  strain  of  discipline  on  the  regular  teachers  and 
on  the  cordiality  of  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  most 
marked. 

Recess  at  12.20  p.  m. 
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Wednesday,  3  p.  m. 

RELATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  PALEONTOLOGY  TO 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

BY  JOHN   M.    CLARKE,   STATE   PALEONTOLOGIST 

Paleontology — it  is  a  hard  word,  and  the  birth  of  this  sesquipe- 
dalian term  must  have  been  the  mightiest  intellectual  throe  of  its 
author's  existence.  Like  other  formidable  words  it  veils  a  simple 
truth.  Paleontology;  the  science  of  extinct  or  ancient  forms  of 
life.     Let  me  briefly  indicate  the  precise  bearings  of  this  science. 

The  zoologist,  by  whatever  more  restricted  term  he  may  choose 
to  call  himself,  and  the  botanist,  in  their  studies  of  organic  nature 
have  to  do  only  with  the  existing  animals  and  plants  of  the  earth. 
These  animals  and  plants,  the  sum  total  of  animated  nature^  are 
but  the  terminal  members,  the  very  tips  of  genealogic  lines  which 
converge  downward  into  the  crust  of  the  earth  or  back  through 
the  uncountable  ages  of  the  past.  So  the  creatures  of  the  present, 
great  and  small,  are  simply  the  living  representatives  of  an  ancient 
and  honorable  ancestry  before  which  yours  and  mine  pales  into  un- 
speakable insignificance.  The  zoologist  thus  has  to  deal  with  only 
this  living  remnant  of  the  animal  world — a  remnant  so  vast  that  no 
man  has  numbered  it,  while  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  paleon- 
tologist come  all  the  many  faunas  and  floras  of  the  countless  thou- 
sands of  years  of  the  earth's  history.  This  then  is  the  primary  func- 
tion of  paleontology — to  make  known  this  ancient  population  of  the 
earth,  to  point  out  its  mutual  relations  at  the  various  periods  in  its 
history,  and  its  differences  from  the  present  population  which  must 
by  its  very  nature  be  the  standard  of  reference. 

This  knowledge  is  not  merely  to  call  by  name  or  recognize  with 
facility  a  gocfUly  number  of  species  of  fossils.  It  is  the  much  more 
important  achievement,  one  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  the 
most  detailed  and  painstaking  labor,  to  recognize  the  principal  paths 
in  the  development  of  organic  nature,  to  follow  back  the  lines  of 
pedigree  as  they  recede  from  the  present,  and  to  establish  the  ances- 
try of  existing  creation.  The  biologist,  working  solely  among  living 
organisms,  has  been  able  to  find  in  the  embryology  and  development 
of  the  individual  many  important  suggestions  as  to  the  development 
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of  the  race  to  which  that  individual  belongs.  He  may  perhaps  be 
stating  these  as  suggestions,  or  as  facts  and  laws,  but  hypotheses 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  and  must  remain  until  the  buried  ances- 
try of  these  creatures  proves  his  propositions  true  or  false.  The 
key  to  all  theories  of  the  development  of  organisms,  to  the  primitive 
manifestations  of  life  upon  the  earth,  to  its  mighty  culmination  at 
various  epochs;  the  foundation,  base  and  most  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  great  building  of  life  lies  buried  in  the  shattered  and  corroded 
bosom  of  our  planet. 

From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  paleontol- 
ogy begets  great  thoughts  of  the  problems  of  life,  not  of  sociology, 
politics  or  ethics,  but  of  the  origin  of  life,  its  physical  development 
and  physical  destiny.  In  it  we  continually  find  new  arguments 
which  demonstrate  the  unity  of  nature,  through  the  doctrine  of 
transformation  of  species,  about  which  the  vast  majority  of  natural- 
ists have  rallied. 

These  are  the  simple  relations  of  paleontology  as  a  biologic 
science.  There  is  still  another  biologic  aspect  of  the  science  which 
is  a  corollary  from  the  important  investigations  made  upon  the 
geographic  distribution  of  living  animals  and  plants.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  enlisted  the  activities  of  many  of  the  world's 
most  eminent  men  of  science.  It  is  one  which  involves 
profound  study  of  physical  conditions  of  life,  variations  of  climate, 
depth  of  sea,  of  the  character  and  variation  in  coast  lines  and  the 
adjustment  of  organic  life  to  all  such  conditions.  Knowing  from 
the  living  world  such  relations  of  organisms  to  their  physical  sur- 
roundings, the  paleontologist  deduces  from  the  organisms  in  the 
rocks  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  sea  in  which  they  lived,  the  out- 
line of  the  ancient  continents  and  the  character  of  the  atmosphere 
and  climate  of  past  ages. 

And  again  and  most  importantly,  the  entire  classification  of  the 
great  mass  of  rock  strata  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  which  contain 
fossils  depends  wholly  upon  an  acquaintance  with  the  fossils  them- 
selves. Thus  the  relations  of  paleontology  to  geology  (in  the  old 
sense  of  this  term)  are  most  intimate.  Even  though  the  latter 
science  now  engages  in  the  study  of  phenomena  of  a  purely  physical 
order,  it  nevertheless  constantly  profits  by  the  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress which  is  made  in  the  study  of  fossils. 
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Stratigraphy  or  the  classification  of  rock  strata  can  not  exist  with- 
out paleontology,  because  identity  of  organic  species  is  the  basis 
of  such  classification  and  hence  strata  which  bear  like  fossils  are 
regarded  as  of  the  same  geologic  age.  Inversely,  paleontology  de- 
pends upon  stratigraphy  for  the  finest  interpretation  of  many  of  its 
purely  biologic  problems.  These  two  sciences  at  least  must  always 
go  hand  in  hand.     No  power  can  divorce  them. 

The  state  of  New  York,  through  its  board  of  regents  has  indorsed 
and  spread  on  its  records  the  conception  of  the  science  of  paleon- 
tology as  I  have  here  outlined  it.  The  prestige  of  this  state  in  this 
science  can  not  readily  be  apprehended  except  by  the  initiated.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  for  more  than  a  half  century  it  has  been  the  elect 
official  science  of  the  state.  Witness  the  series  of  elaborate  quartos 
constituting  the  publication  known  as  the  Paleontology  of  tlie  state 
of  New  York — a  work  which  owes  its  conception  and  execution  to 
the  genius,  prowess  and  tenacity  of  purpose  of  one  man,  the  late  state 
paleontologist,  James  Hall.  From  early  manhood  to  the  close  of 
a  virile  old  age  this  remarkable  man  labored  to  set  forth  the  wonder- 
ful secrets  of  the  older  rocks  of  this  state.  Daunted  at  nothing, 
ready  to  cope  with  and  conquer  the  most  untoward  obstacles,  full 
of  faith  in  the  importance  of  his  mission,  he  left  to  the  state  of  his 
adoption  a  monument  of  science  which  is  the  wonder  of  other 
nations  and  the  despair  of  those  who  follow  in  his  steps.  No  other 
state  of  this  nation  has  produced  a  work  its  equal  and  no  nation  of 
the  world  its  superior. 

Should  anyone  now  ask  cui  bono?  What  is  the  good  of  so  much 
pure  science?  Where  is  the  return  for  all  this  great  expenditure 
of  time,  labor  and  money?  I  should  consider  the  question  answered 
by  pointing  to  the  honors  showered  from  all  civilized  countries 
upon  the  author  of  this  work  and  through  him  upon  the  state  which 
fostered  it.  Were  I  pressed  still  farther  by  the  utilitarian  who  must 
hear  the  money  jingle  in  order  to  estimate  results  and  were  this  the 
time  and  place,  I  could  point  to  sums  of  dollars  already  saved  by 
this  science  to  the  people  of  this  state  that  would  pay  the  cost  of  this 
work,  past  and  future,  times  over. 

The  state  of  New  York  looks  upon  the  fossils  in  its  rocks  as 
property,  protects  them  as  it  protects  its  precious  metals  and  re- 
serves them  to  the  uses  of  the  people  of  the  state.    But  paleontology 
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is  not  primarily  a  science  of  economics.  Let  me  be  perfectly  clear. 
It  does  not  pretend  in  the  first  instance  to  address  itself  to  the  public 
or  private  purse  but  to  the  public  and  private  brain-case.  It  seeks 
not  to  swell  the  sum  total  of  substance  but  to  acquire  knowledge, 
the  possession  of  which  enriches  and  dignifies  the  mind  and  adds 
stature  to  the  intellect. 

Let  us  now  come  at  once  to  the  point  of  this  brief  address. 
What  part  should  this  important  science  play  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  education?     I  apprehend  that  training  in  natural  science 
conserves  in  the  main  a  twofold  end:  a)  it  effects  mental  discipline, 
and  b)  it  inculcates  a  love  of  nature  and  her  works.     In  my  own 
experience  as  a  teacher,  I  have  found  that  keenness  of  observation 
and  accuracy  of  comparison  and  correlation  are  most  excellently 
fostered  by  the  collection  of  fossils,  the  critical  notice  of  .the  mode 
of  their  occurrence  in  the  rocks,  by  the  analysis  of  their  structure 
and  its  comparison  with  that  of  recent  forms  of  life.     I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  irrepressible  human  instinct  for  collecting  and 
saving  achieves  the  best  if  early  directed  into  lines  which  give  to  the 
rider  of  the  hobby  something  more  than  the  mere  sense  of  posses- 
sion.    To  make  a  scientific  man  of  a  youth  who  has  no  hobby  and 
no  iiiiitinct  for  collecting  is  a  hard,  if  not  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  many  teachers  of  the  science  of 
geology,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
this  state  are  wary  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  embarrassment.     Many  of  these  teachers  are  themselves 
more  interested  personally  in  other  problems,  in  glaciology,  terres- 
trial physics,  the  development  of  topographic  form,  etc.  and  are 
reluctant  to  be  held  responsible  by  their  students  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  extensive  details  of  paleontology,  specially  of  fossils  and 
their  species.     The  head  of  the  department  of  geology  in  one  of 
our  ci^lleges,  a  college  ideally  located  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
science,  has  confided  to  me  that  he  has  felt  it  necessary  actually  to 
discourage  the  collection  and  study  of  fossils,  in  order  to  protect 
himself.     He  could  not,  he  said,  have  students  coming  to  him  to 
explain  the  nature  of  this  fossil  or  give  the  name  of  that  when  he 
himself  did  not  carry  this  line  of  goods. 

I  do  not  believe  that  teachers  of  this  science  need  to  feel  sucVi. 
embarrassment.    To  recognize  species  at  sight  and  call  them  l>y 
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name  is  no  essential  part  of  this  work.  The  successful  teacher  un- 
derstands that  the  good  of  the  student  is  best  attained  by  making 
him  find  out  for  himself  the  meaning  of  his  own  observations  or 
discoveries.  Here  lies  righ*t  at  hand  an  inexhaustible  and  most 
fertile  field  for  scientific  training.  I  venture  to  say  that  few  other 
branches  of  natural  science  stand  at  the  very  doors  of  so  many  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  state  and  stand  so  tempt- 
ingly. Consider  that  of  the  area  of  this  state  three  fourths  are  on  the 
rocks  which  carry  all  the  various  and  marvelous  problems  of  this 
science,  and  that  of  the  schools  of  the  state  far  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  number  (outside  of  the  city  of  New  York)  are 
on  these  rocks.  With  these  magnificent  opportunities,  the  higher 
schools  are  actually  doing  little  and  in  my  conviction  there  is  room 
for  employing  this  neglected  science  as  a  means  of  precise  mental 
training  and  discipline,  and  this  without  the  crowding  of  already 
choked  curriculums.  I  would  be  understood  as  favoring  this,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  more  paleontologists  but  rather  to  inculcate 
the  mental  rectitude  and  vigor  which  devotion  to  the  works  of  nature 
carries  with  it.  Not  one  per  cent  of  any  class  of  students  in  a  given 
science  will  follow  that  science  as  a  life's  work,  but  that  science  may 
give  the  preliminary  impulse  to  usefulness  in  some  germane  or 
broader  field.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  citing  my  own  experience: 
20  years  ago  I  started  in  one  of  our  old  academies  with  four  boys, 
whom  I  taught  to  hammer  out  the  secrets  of  the  rocks,  and  I  believe 
they  loved  the  work  while  it  lasted.  One  is  now  professor  of  geol- 
ogy in  an  eastern  college,  another,  the  lamented  James  I.  Peck,  the 
late  associate  professor  of  biology  in  Williams  college,  the  third  is 
professor  in  botany  in  one  of  the  universities  of  this  state  and  the 
fourth  a  successful  civil  engineer.  None  became  paleontologists 
but  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  paleontology  had  a  useful  and  im- 
portant influence  upon  their  careers. 

But  upon  this  point,  finally,  let  paramount  emphasis  be  put.  This 
is  a  science  wliich  positively  can  not  be  cultivated  indoors.  The 
student  must  get  out  to  the  rocks,  for  they  will  not  come  to  him 
and  nature  will  not  give  up  these  secrets  of  hers  except  as  they  are 
pounded  out  of  her.  It  invites  to  health,  to  bodily  vigor,  muscular 
activity  and  unlimited  patience.     It  can  not  be  studied  from  a  car 
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window  nor  from  the  seat  of  a  carriage,  but  only  by  actual  vigorous 
personal  contact  with  nature  herself.  For  this  reason  alone  a  larger 
place  may  well  be  found  for  it  in  the  higher  schools,  and  not  there 
only ;  for  I  live  in  the  hope  that  the  efforts  to  encourage  what  has 
been  termed  "  nature  study  "  in  the  elementary  schools,  may  soon 
be  directed  to  this  source  of  wholesome  awakening  and  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  young. 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

Prin.  Charles  W.  Evans — It  is  now  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury since  a  reaction  set  in  against  what  has  many  times  been  called 
"the  slavery  to  textbook."  At  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  National 
educational  association,  Mr  Samuel  P.  Bate,  deputy  superintendent 
of  Pennsylvania, stated  the  case  as  follows:  "In  our  day,  the  textbook 
has  become  omnipotent,  and  the  teacher  a  cipher  in  comparison. 
The  teacher  has  thus  been  degraded  to  a  menial  position,  and  the 
textbook  stands  up  before  him,  and  hides  him  from  view."  In  the 
language  of  the  secular  press,  this  was  "  important  if  true,"  and  it 
was  time  for  a  reaction.  The  condition  was  said  to  be  chargeable 
largely  to  the  makers  of  textbooks^  who  were  seeking,  apparently,  to 
incorporate  into  educational  work  the  same  mechanical  principles 
that  were  even  then  revolutionizing  the  industrial  world.  Cloth  was 
woven  and  shoes  were  made  by  machinery ;  why  should  not  the  child 
be  educated  in  the  same  manner?  So  the  author,  considering  teach- 
ing merely  an  imitative  art,  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  "text- 
book and  teacher  should  be  bound  together  in  one  volume;"  while 
the  work  of  the  instructor  degenerated  into  a  mere  hearing  of 
lessons. 

To  any  one  who  has  been  in  touch  with  educational  matters  for 
even  a  few  years,  there  comes  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  the 
results  that  will  follow  a  reaction  of  any  kind.  There  has  always 
been  in  the  profession  a  large  contingent  of  those  whose  ambition 
was  more  higlily  developed  than  their  judgment,  and  who  have 
insisted  on  carrying  sail  without  regard  to  ballast.  So  when  con- 
spicuous examples  began  to  appear  of  great  teachers  who  were 
achieving  wonderful  results  with  practically  no  textbook,  immedi- 
ately a  number  of  the  unskilled  and  inexperienced  must  perforce 
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adopt  the  same  method,  lest  they  be  thought  unprogressive.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  a  great  personality  is  the  most  potent  of 
all  agencies  in  the  imparting  of  instruction.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Hopkinses  and  the  Sheldons  who  are  working  on  small  salaries 
in  secondarj'  schools  are  not  surprisingly  numerous.  And  the  fact 
that  a  strong  and  expert  swimmer  may  find  a  life  preserver  an  in- 
cumbrance will  hardly  justify  the  discarding  of  it  by  those  whom 
it  barely  suffices  to  keep  afloat. 

There  have  alwavs  been  two  counts  in  the  indictment  of  text- 
books  which  have  stood  without  even  an  attempt  at  refutation. 
The  first  is  that  they  are  written  by  the  wrong  person;  and  the 
second,  that  they  are  written  from  the  wTong  point  of  view.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition  that  a  textbook  on  any 
given  subject  should  be  written  by  a  person  not  only  of  wide  and 
varied  culture,  but  also  of  extended  experience  in  that  particular 
field  and  of  thorough  familiarity  with  all  its  conditions  and  needs. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  we  find  a  large  number  of  books  for 
secondary,  and  even  for  primarv-  schools  written  by  college  men  with 
very  little  or  no  experience  in  the  lower  grade  of  work.  The  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  fact,  which  would  be  strange  were  it 
not  so  common,  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  survival  of  a  custom  that 
obtained  in  former  times  when  only  college  men  had  sufficient  cul- 
ture to  write  books  or  make  compilations.  Textbooks  being  written 
by  the  wrong  person,  it  is  easy  for  the  second  objection  to  follow, 
that  they  should  be  written  from  the  wrong  point  of  view.  The 
books  published  for  school  use  have  been  an  increasing  deluge  in 
recent  years ;  and  yet  it  is  a  serious  problem  to  select  from  the  enor- 
mous mass  a  set  of  books  that  are  even  reasonably  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  our  classes.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  found 
just  one  textbook  that  I  considered  ideal.  I  have  found  several 
that  are  excellent,  and  a  number  that  are  good.  But  in  many  cases, 
I  have  had  to  share  the  common  experience,  and  do  the  best  I 
could.  A  notable  instance  of  the  latter  is  the  case  of  English  gram- 
mar. In  1868,  Prof.  Newell,  of  Baltimore,  said:  "The  number  of 
grammars  is  legion,  and  many  of  them  are  written  by  practical 
teachers ;  and  yet  universal  experience  testifies  that  they  have  utterly 
failed  to  teach  *  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly.' "    And  this  fact  has  this  year  attained  the  age  of 
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31  years  without  having  changed  in  any  particular.  There  is  little 
wonder  that  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  or  any  other  in  which 
conditions  are  similar,  there  should  be  a  growing  tendency  toward 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  for  it  can  certainly  be 
classed  as  an  abuse  of  the  textbook  system  that  so  little  fruit  is 
shown  within  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  as  our  English  grammars 
within  that  time  have  produced. 

Granting  that  the  primary  abuse  of  textbooks  is  chargeable  to  the 
source  from  which  they  come,  the  next,  and  by  much  the  greater 
evil^  lies  at  the  door  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  use  them.  In 
this  we  have  the  old  story  of  attempting  to  use  tools  without  know- 
ing their  purpose  or  relative  value.  Textbooks  form  no  exception 
to  Lord  Bacon's  rule  regarding  books,  yet  the  common  practice 
has  been  to  require  that  they  all  be  "  chewed  and  digested."  As 
well  attempt  to  do  the  same  with  everything  on  the  bill  of  fare  at 
a  modern  hotel. 

The  second  abuse  chargeable  to  the  teacher  is  that  textbooks  have 
been  taught,  rather  than  subjects.  Instead  of  rising  to  a  conception 
of  his  opportunity,  the  traditional  pedagogue  sat  with  one  hand 
marking  the  place  on  the  page  and  the  other  grasping  his  birch 
symbol  of  power.  From  that  condition  we  have  been  emerging 
during  the  past  quarter  century,  and  we  are  closing  the  period  with 
a  most  gratifying  advance  in  our  conception  of  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing. The  textbook  is  coming  to  be  used  more  and  more  as  a  means, 
instead  of  an  end,  and  progressive  teachers  are  demanding  that  it 
be  constructed  on  that  plan.  The  library  and  the  laboratory  are 
assuming  their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  education,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  teacher  is  coming  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  that  place  is. 

Now  as  to  the  present  status  of  the  textbook.  The  weight  of 
opinion  among  our  leading  educators  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  an 
indispensable  tool  in  the  work  of  education.  Dr  Harris,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  means  of  gaining  desirable  knowl- 
edge," and  one  of  his  late  utterances  is  to  the  effect  that  "  the  most 
important  thing  in  education  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  gain  knowl- 
edge from  books."  On  general  principles,  I  should  favor  placing 
in  the  hands  of  every  class,  the  best  textbook  on  the  subject  of  their 
study  that  can  be  found. 
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I  believe  in  this  for  these  reasons: 

i)  It  saves  both  pupil  and  teacher  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
work- 

2)  It  furnishes  a  basis  for  consecutive  and  orderly  arrangement. 

3)  It  enables  the  pupil  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  more  or 
less  systematic  knowledge  in  spite  of  unfortunate  environment. 
With  the  more  or  less  hysterical  attempts  on  the  part  of  certain 
enthusiasts  to  convince  the  other  members  of  the  profession  that 
any  given  subject  can  be  presented  more  effectively  without  a  text- 
book than  with  one,  I  have  no  sympathy.  If  a  certain  teacher  of 
a  certain  subject  can  reach  the  best  results  in  that  manner,  it  is 
his  duty  to  do  so.  But  his  doing  so  is  simply  a  fact  in  itself,  and 
does  not  prove  anything.  The  textbook  is  a  legitimate  tool,  and  the 
average  teacher  can  get  along  without  it  just  about  as  well  as  the 
average  carpenter  can  get  along  without  a  hammer.  But  the  car- 
penter would  be  a  dunce  who  would  attempt  to  build  a  house  with 
no  tool  but  a  hammer,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  teacher  who 
should  attempt  to  build  an  education  with  nothing  but  a  textbook. 
Of  course  some  little  credit  for  honesty  should  be  accorded  a  man 
who  would  hesitate  to  use  more  than  one  tool  if  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  other.  But  I  should  not  care  to  have  such  a  worker 
build  my  house  or  undertake  to  direct  the  education  of  my  child. 

There  seems  to  be  abundant  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  this 
matter  sums  itself  up  largely  in  the  teacher.  It  is  just  as  impossible 
to  confine  any  good  teacher  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  textbook 
as  it  is  to  prevent  an  inefficient  teacher  from  scattering  his  effort 
and  arriving  nowhere  if  he  attempt  to  leave  such  limits.  The  wise, 
conservative  and  practical  teacher,  of  keen  discrimination,  sound 
judgment  and  high  scholarship  arises  occasionally  as  an  object  les- 
son. Happy  the  community  that  finds  such  the  manager  of  its 
school  interests;  that  appreciates  him  at  something  like  his  true 
value,  and  measures  its  appreciation  by  a  financial  standard. 

Regent  McKelway — There  is  an  economic  side  to  this  question. 
We  all  know  that  our  taxpayers  most  liberally  pay  yet  most 
closely  scrutinize  their  education  bills.  We  also  know  that  this 
question  of  textbooks  in  communities  in  which  free  textbooks 
have  not  yet  been  provided  has  a  personal  element  in  it.  There 
are   superintendents   of   instruction   whose   textbooks   are   in   all 
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the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  There  are  professors  in 
secondary  schools  whose  textbooks  are  in  use  in  those  institu- 
tions. There  are  professors  in  minor  colleges  and  to  some  de- 
gree in  universities  whose  textbooks  are  virtually  prescribed  to 
pupils.  Now  this  may  be  right.  Circumstances  may  make  it 
right,  but  the  practice,  wherever  it  exists,  is  put  on  its  defense 
by  circumstances  and  it  should  be  required  to  stand  and  deliver 
a  good  account  of  itself.  Sometimes  the  revenues  of  the  community 
devoted  to  education  are  insufficient  to  the  support  of  the  teachers. 
That  is  a  matter  to  be  cured  by  public  opinion  and  public  discussion. 
But  the  parsimony  of  the  community,  the  short-sighted  niggardli- 
ness of  the  community  on  taxation  as  affected  on  its  educational 
side,  is  no  excuse  for  boards  of  education  to  make  up  to  underpaid 
teachers  what  they  should  receive  in  salary,  by  ordering  their  text- 
books, will  he  nil  he,  into  the  hands  of  their  students.  Indeed,  the 
matter  of  free  textbooks  is  only  a  qualification  of  the  wrong.  If  the 
textbooks  are  free,  they  are  paid  for  by  the  public  treasury.  If 
they  are  not  free,  they  are  paid  for  by  the  parents  of  the  children. 
I  think  that  the  moral  side  of  this  question,  that  the  propriety  of 
superintendents  and  teachers  profiting  by  their  own  textbooks,  in 
their  own  schools,  should  receive  the  careful  and  considerate  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  and  administrators  of  education.  Of  course  you 
will  say,  if  he  w  rites  as  good  a  textbook  as  any  one  else,  why  should 
it  not  be  used?  The  answer  is  very  easy,  because  he  is  in  a  position 
to  dictate  his  own  interests  and  to  create  a  monopoly  of  opportunity 
for  his  own  wares.  If  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  written  a  better 
textbook  than  anv  other  textbook  maker,  then  its  use  would  almost 
be  mandatory,  because  the  pupil  has  a  right  and  the  teacher  owes 
a  duty  to  obtain  the  best  tools.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  this  supcrex- 
cellent  textbook  of  this  superexcellent  man  will  be  discovered,  as 
to  its  suporexcellence,  not  by  him  or  by  his  friends  or  by  his  relatives 
or  by  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  position  or  by  others  who  owe 
their  position  to  him.  I  speak  guardedly.  I  w^ould  like  to  treat 
a  personal  matter  in  as  impersonal  a  manner  as  possible,  but  I  tdl 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  in  our  greatly  congested  centers 
of  population  this  matter  almost  amounts  to  a  scandal.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  but  rarely  of  reform,  and  while  you  are 
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much  better  able  to  decide  the  merits  and  demerits  of  textbooks, 
the  proper  proportion  of  use  and  of  avoidance,  the  consideration 
of  the  textbook  as  a  spur  or  as  a  curb,  than  men  of  affairs  not 
directly  connected  by  working  relations  with  education,  can  be  said 
to  be,  the  other  men  to  whom  affairs  come  in  the  large  and  not  in 
detail,  to  whom  the  action  of  local  and  city  governments  comes 
and  to  whom,  often,  the  action  of  book  trusts  comes,  those  men 
are  seriously  considering,  not  that  phase  of  textbook  treatment 
which  received  such  superior  discussion  at  the  hands  of  the  preced- 
ing speaker,  but  the  moral  phase  of  it,  the  public  phase  of  it,  and 
the  question  of  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  some  tribunal  qualified 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  free  from  the  temptations  of  the 
subject,  immune  to  the  dangers  of  the  subject,  to  deal  with  the 
moral  side  of  the  matter  and  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  moral 
opinion  and  of  the  eminence  of  character  and,  if  necessary  all  the 
power  and  influence  of  learning,  to  bear  upon  the  question  and 
to  protect  it  against  some  of  the  liabilities  now  predicable  of  it 
which  almost  amount  to  one  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  in  our 
American  life. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  Dewey  — You  know  that  for  many  years  there  has  been  a 
certain  antagonism  between  the  representatives  of  the  so-called  busi- 
ness colleges  and  ordinary  education.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
in  their  flaming  advertisements  with  their  lurid  illustrations  to  point 
out  the  uselessness  of  the  ordinary  education.  In  this  discussion 
this  afternoon  the  thing  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  is  this,  that  these 
representatives  of  the  business  schools  have  reached  unanimously 
the  following  conclusions  (one  of  them  first  saving  that  in  his  city 
they  were  opening  a  free  school  to  teach  these  subjects,  and  asking 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  his  school,  as  it  would  drive  him  out 
of  business).     Their  conclusions  were  these : 

I  That  the  tax-supported  high  school  was  just  as  inevitable  as 
the  rising  sun  and  that  anything  that  looked  like  antagonizing  that 
would  be  the  greatest  folly;  and  that  if  the  high  schools  and  the 
universities  opened  courses  in  these  subjects  the  business  schools 
would  be  very  foolish  to  oppose. 
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2  That,  instead  of  that  old  attitude  they  should  be  forced  to  take 
the  position  that  they  were  part  of  the  school  system  themselves; 
that  their  work  was  the  work  of  the  professional  and  technical 
school;  that,  instead  of  criticizing  or  antagonizing  the  ordinary  edu- 
cation of  the  high  schools  and  academies  they  must  take  their  place 
as  a  part  of  it  and  recognize  its  value.  I  thought  it  a  very  hopeful 
sign  when  with  entire  unanimity  they  were  agreed  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  follv  for  any  one  under  anv  circumstances  to  trv 
to  antagonize  the  tax-supported  high  school  free  to  the  people, 
even  if  it  crowded  them  out  of  existence.  As  one  of  them  said,  the 
man  that  owns  a  mule  has  got  to  find  other  work  for  his  mule 
when  the  trolley  line  is  put  in. 

3  There  was  common  agreement  that  the  best  of  those  schools, 
forming  themselves  into  an  association,  nuist  refuse  admission  to 
the  association  or  retention  on  the  roll  of  membership  of  so-called 
business  schools  that  descend  to  the  claptrap  methods  of  advertising 
that  have  so  much  discredited  business  schools  in  the  past.  I  read 
to  them  a  circular  that  some  of  vou  may  have  received  from  an  in- 
stitution  in  New  Jersey,  the  so-called  Woods  college,  saying  that 
on  account  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  teachers  of  New  York  in 
their  w^onderful  institution  they  have  presented  a  scholarship  for 
three  months  of  the  value  of  $25;  then  a  note  that,  i!  the  teacher 
sees  fit  to  sell  that  scholarship  for  $25  he  may  retain  half  and  send 
the  balance  to  the  school.  This  association  is  aiming  to  exclude 
from  any  recognition  as  a  business  school  not  only  those  institu- 
tions guilty  of  downright  dishonesty  but  also  those  guilty  of  vulgar, 
claptrap  advertising. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  unanimous  feeling  on  these  ques- 
tions that  I  thought  it  worth  two  or  three  minutes  to  tell  you  of 
still  one  more  advance  in  education.  These  men,  the  best  men  we 
have  in  the  business  schools  of  the  state,  say  that  they  purpose  to 
make  the  business  schools  of  New  York  the  very  best  in  the  country 
and  to  work  heartily  with  the  principals  of  our  schools,  so  that  the 
principals  on  their  side  may  conscientiously  recommend  their  stu- 
dents to  go  to  business  schools,  knowing  that  they  will  have  there 
good  instruction. 
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REPORT  OF  SYLLABUS  COMMITTEE 

BY  PRINCIPAL  F.  D.  BOYNTON,  CHAIRMAN 

That  SO  many  have  remained  to  hear  a  report  set  down  for  the 
last  dav  in  the  afternoon  indicates  the  interest  felt  in  a  work  which 
touches  nearly  every  school  in  the  state.  Only  the  merest  outline 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  can  be  given.  Preliminary  reports 
containing  suggested  changes  were  made  at  convocation  one  year 
ago  and  at  the  principals  conference  last  December.  These  reports 
have  been  printed  and  can  be  obtained  from  Director  Parsons. 

Group  I  is  to  be  cut  down  by  omitting  lo  subjects  as  follows: 
English  prose,  English  poetry,  German  classics  in  English,  French 
classics  in  English,  Latin  classics  in  English,  Greek  classics  in  Eng- 
lish, Latin  third  year,  Greek  second  year,  Greek  third  year,  and 
Ovid's  Metanwrplwses.  In  the  third  group  French  history  and  the 
second  reading  course  in  U.  S.  history  are  to  be  omitted.  In  New 
York  state  history  a  reading  course  will  be  added  to  the  present 
syllabus.  This  is  a  compromise,  as  the  committee  recommended 
that  New  York  history  be  either  discontinued,  reduced  to  one  count, 
or  made  a  reading  course.  The  following  has  also  been  recom- 
mended and  agreed  to:  English  reading  is  to  be  given  a  full  year 
with  four  academic  counts,  and  to  be  known  as  fourth  year  English. 
Two  counts  each  are  to  be  given  to  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
plane  and  spheric  trigonometry  combined,  making  one  examina- 
tion with  two  counts.  Latin  composition  and  Greek  composition 
should  each  receive  two  counts.  To  the  special  topics  in  history, 
biography  has  been  added  and  the  syllabus  in  American  history 
somewhat  simplified. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  submit  to  this  body  and  to  the  prin- 
cipals conference  in  December,  the  question  whether  first,  second 
and  third  year  English  shall  be  fixed  courses  for  five  years,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  gradually  changing  as  the  course  in  English 
reading  has  always  changed.  It  is  thought  that  a  boy  who  fails 
in  Ivanhoe  can  better  spend  his  time  in  studying  some  other  work 
of  Scott  than  to  go  over  Ivanhoe  a  second  time.  The  custom  which 
now  prevails  of  encouraging  a  student  to  go  into  second  year  Latin 
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and  second  year  Greek  who  has  failed  in  his  first  year,  and  receive 
credit  for  both  when  he  passes  the  second  year,  is  to  be  extended 
to  French,  German  and  English,  solid  geometry  and  advanced  alge- 
bra. Short  courses  have  been  abolished.  There  are  to  be  no  lo 
weeks'  courses. 

Tlie  question  of  adjusting  the  program  for  the  two  schools  of 
science  teachers,  those  who  want  to  do  laboratory  work  and  those 
who  do  not,  will  probably  be  met  by  combining  physics  parts  i  and 
2  into  one  year,  chemistry  parts  i  and  2  into  one  year,  with  labora- 
tory work  in  each,  lists  of  experiments  to  be  given  in  the  syllabus, 
a  certain  number  to  be  successfully  performed  and  the  note  books 
to  constitute  part  of  the  final  review. 

The  progress  of  the  work  of  arranging  a  course  of  study  reminds 
one  of  the  story  that  is  told  of  a  man  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
this  state  who  decided  to  build  a  saw  mill,  and  whose  friends  sug- 
gested various  locations  for  his  mill.  Finally  one  more  generously 
disposed  than  the  others  offered  to  give  a  site  for  the  mill  on  con- 
dition that  his  suggestion  was  followed.  After  some  deliberation 
the  proffered  site  was  accepted  and  the  work  of  constructing  the 
dam  begun.  When  the  dam  was  completed,  the  builder  found  his 
money  exhausted.  One  day  as  he  stood  by  the  dam  looking  over 
his  property,  a  neighbor  came  along  and  inquired  about  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mill.     "  Well,"  said  the  owner,  "  I  have  a  dam  by  a  mill 

site,  but  I  haven't  a  mill  by  a  sight."    The  committee  on 

courses  of  study  have  received  a  great  many  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions. They  have  met  and  discussed  and  argued,  they  have  tried 
to  keep  good  natured,  but  they  have  no  course  of  study,  and  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  fixed  course  of  study  for  the  Empire  state 
can  not  be  arranged,  and  is  not  desirable.  They  are  positively  cer- 
tain that  the  Empire  state  now  has  no  course  of  study.  Certain 
localities  have,  others  think  they  have  a  course  of  study;  but  in  most 
communities  we  find  that  the  program  changes  as  frequently  as  prin- 
cipals change,  or  more  often,  as  the  local  committee  changes.  In 
the  last  high  school  report  may  be  found  the  following:  64  schools 
report  a  classical  course,  69  schools  a  Latin  scientific  course  and  80 
an  English  course.     In  the  64  schools  having  a  classical  course,  69 
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diflferent  subjects  are  taught,  a  substantial  argument  to  show  that 
the  "  traditional "  or  "  historic  "  B.A.  course  has  disappeared  from 
preparatory  schools.  In  the  69  schools  having  a.  Latin-scientific 
course  70  different  subjects  are  taught.  In  the  80  schools  having  an 
English  course,  68  different  subjects  are  taught. 

The  1895  syllabus  prescribed  28  counts  for  every  course:  eight 
counts  in  English,  theoretically  six  counts  in  mathematics  but  prac- 
tically eight,  six  in  science  and  six  in  history.  If  the  boy  elected 
the  classical  course  (Latin  and  Greek),  he  added  15  counts  in  Latin 
and  II  counts  in  Greek,  making  a  total  of  54  counts,  or  four  and 
one  half  years  for  graduation,  a  condition  equally  true  when  he 
elected  French  or  German  in  place  of  Greek.  This  discrimination 
against  the  study  of  foreign  language  should  be  discontinued.  The 
committee  unanimously  agreed  i)  that  the  12  years  below  the  col- 
lege should  not  be  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  minute,  which 
means,  that  four  years  under  the  present  division  of  grades  are  suffi- 
cient for  a  secondary  school  course;  2)  that  three  subjects  a  day, 
five  hours  a  week  of  prepared  recitation,  not  to  include  music, 
declamation,  public  speaking,  elocution  or  rhetoric,  were  all  the 
average  student  could  do.  Three  subjects  a  day,  five  hours  per 
week,  40  weeks  in  a  year,  four  years  makes  2400  hours  in  the 
secondary  course.  Four  years  of  Latin  take  one  third  of  the  time, 
800  hours,  mathematics,  400  hours,  Greek  (French  or  German),  600, 
physiology,  100,  U.  S.  history,  100,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  200, 
science,  200,  with  not  an  hour  left  for  English.  This  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  solution  lies  in  more  work  per  day,  or  in  adding  another 
year  to  the  course,  or  in  combining  the  work  of  the  7th,  8th  and 
9th  years,  as  can  easily  be  done  with  a  saving  of  one  full  year. 

For  the  first  year  certificate  a  foreign  language  may  be  substituted 
for  the  four  English  points  heretofore  required.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  same  substitution  be  allowed  for  all  certifi- 
cates, and  the  director  in  his  high  school  report  (1898,  p.  388)  ac- 
cepts the  suggestion. 

One  other  change  with  reference  to  the  daily  program  of  exami- 
nations. There  has  been  a  very  wide  objection  made  to  the  ad- 
vanced subjects  coming  in  the  last  two  days,  like  solid  geometry. 
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physics,  fourth  year  English,  etc.  The  suggestion  of  the  committee 
was  that  the  examination  in  the  preliminaries  and  the  elementary 
high  school  subjects  might  come  Thursday  and  Friday,  thus  afford- 
ing the  graduates  much  needed  relief  by  bringing  the  advanced  sub- 
jects earlier  in  the  week.    This  will  be  done. 

Each  principal  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  from  the  office 
before  it  is  finally  printed,  with  a  request  that  any  changes  which  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  made  be  sent  either  to  the  committee  or  to  the 
office  in  order  that  they  may  be  incorporated,  if  found  feasible,  in 
the  final  revision.  Iliis  proof  of  the  syllabus,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
distributed  some  time  during  October.  The  1900  syllabus  goes 
into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1900,  giving  a  full  school  year 
in  which  to  discuss  the  changes  that  have  been  suggested  and  others 
that  may  appear  as  the  work  progresses. 

Sec.  Dewey — Some  of  you  ask  why  not  omit  questions  on  the 
metric  system  from  the  five  required  questions  in  arithmetic?  The 
answer  is  that  from  many  others  has  come  the  question,  why 
not  require  more  thorough  teaching  of  the  system?  The  discussion 
at  Syracuse  roused  a  strong  interest  among  the  principals  to  have 
the  metric  system  more  thoroughly  taught.  It  merely  illustrates 
our  position  in  the  office  on  all  these  matters.  The  fact  that  we 
could  get  100  people  to  petition  strongly  for  the  subject  is  evidence 
as  to  the  wishes  of  that  100.  Possibly  however  600  would  be  equally 
strenuous  on  the  other  side.  We  have  to  try  to  find  the  golden 
mean  to  represent  fairly  the  sentiment  of  the  state. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr — ^With  reference  to  the  suggestion  regarding 
mathematics,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable  to  have  plane  geome- 
try included  in  an  examination  on  solid  geometry;  that  is  to  credit 
a  student  who  had  failed  in  plane  geometry  as  having  passed  in  plane 
geometry  on  his  afterward  passing  in  solid  geometry.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  would  be  a  distinct  lowering  of  the  standard;  and  that 
passing  in  so  important  a  subject  as  plane  geometry  should  be  in- 
sisted on.  I  would  object  also  to  plane  and  spheric  trigonometry 
being  passed  together.  !Many  colleges  require  plane  trigonometry 
but  do  not  require  spheric,  and  many  schools  entirely  competent 
to  teach  plane  trigonometry  would  not  be  competent  to  teach 
spheric.    I  would  recommend  that  these  be  kept  distinct 
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Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  Cicero  is  deserving  of  more 
counts  than  have  been  given  to  it.  The  teaching  of  Cicero  as  it 
ought  to  be  taught,  with  all  the  collateral  subjects  deserves 
and  ought  to  receive  four  counts.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  scholarship,  of  thorough  preparation  for  college^  to  give  it  four. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  Ovid  should  be  cut  from  the  list  of  examina- 
tions, inasmuch  as  that  is  a  subject  that  most  colleges  require  for 
admission. 

Sup't  S.  R.  Brown — The  assertion  has  been  made  a  number  of 
times  that  there  is  a  decline  of  interest  in  the  classical  course,  and 
I  want  to  inquire  whether  the  decline  of  interest  is  in  the  pupil  or 
the  teacher  or  the  public.  If  in  the  pupil,  how  pupils  can  lack  inter- 
est in  a  thing  in  which  they  have  never  had  any  experience  what- 
ever. In  all  this  reference  to  the  classical  course  both  in  and  out  of 
the  syllabus,  have  not  we  principals  possibly  been  a  little  to  blame 
in  admitting  that  the  course  is  weak  and  unnecessary  and  unfitted 
to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  life?  I  have  heard  so  much  about  the 
classical  course  gradually  losing  ground  that  I  wish  to  learn  where 
it  has  lost  ground. 

Regent  McKelway— The  chair  will  depute  the  answer  to  those 
who  are  competent  to  give  it,  but  he  will  also  say  that  he  dates  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  discussion,  that  the  classical  course  is 
losing  ground,  from  the  time  of  the  controversy  between  ex-Gov. 
Chamberlain  of  South  Carolina  and  the  president  of  Harvard 
university,  which  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  public  press  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  gentlcmcn^s  time,  but  which  so  slightly 
impressed  the  chairman  that  at  j)resent  he  is  unable  to  recall  whether 
Mr  Chamberlain  was  for  CIreck  and  against  Pres.  Eliot  or 
whether  Pres.  lilliot  was  for  Greek  and  against  Mr  Chamberlain. 
Still  that  was  the  beginning  of  this  modern  theory  that  the  classical 
course  is  losing  its  popularity  because  of  an  impression,  wrongly 
or  rightly  held,  that  it  is  losing  what  is  here  called  its  educational 
value. 

Sup't  S.  R.  Brown— If  the  loss  of  interest  in  the  classics  is  at- 
tributable partly  to  those  who  have  had  the  classics  as  their  life  work 
and  they  are  the  judges  regarding  the  public,  then,  in  the  steps  that 
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we  are  about  to  take  with  retcrence  to  the  syllabus^  we  ought  to 
go  carefully  and  cautiously  in  our  decisions  on  points  that  seem  clear 
to  the  committee  and  clear  to  a  few  of  the  schools,  but  may  not  be 
so  clear  to  7,000,000  of  people  afterwards.  Now  I  am  certain  that 
apparently  innocent  suggestions  in  the  revised  syllabus  are  going 
to  cause  great  changes  in  certain  schools  in  order  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  high  school  principals  of  the 
state  of  New  York  are  as  much  to  blame  as  any  other  element  for 
the  decline  of  classical  education  in  this  state;  that  we  occasioned 
and  are  promoting  it,  and  I  have  made  this  statement  a  number  of 
times  before  similar  bodies. 

Again^  if  a  principal  wants  to  have  the  classics  taught  in  his  com- 
munity, he  has  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting  the  people  interested  and 
in  getting  them  to  maintain  an  excellent  classical  institution.  I 
can  point  to  many  a  school  in  this  state  now  sending  men  of  quality 
to  higher  institutions  that  before  it  established  the  classical  course, 
through  the  interest  of  some  energetic  and  earnest  principal,  did 
not  send  men  to  higher  courses  of  education  anywhere.  I  should 
deprecate  anything  that  we  may  do  in  the  new  syllabus  to  lower  the 
influence  of  the  classical  course  or  to  make  some  other  course  more 
desirable  to  the  boy  because  it  is  easier,  and  I  believe  that  those 
who  have  had  practical  experience  for  many  years  in  the  school- 
room know  that  you  can  not  make  a  course  as  difficult  as  the  classi- 
cal course ;  scheme,  devise  and  plan  as  you  may.  It  can  not  be  done 
by  the  universities  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  by  the  high 
schools.  Men  often  shun  the  classical  course  in  the  university  be- 
cause it  is  difficult,  as  they  say,  and  they  can  take  a  degree  in  some 
other,  and  the  boys  and  girls  shun  that  same  course  in  the  high 
schools,  according  to  my  experience  at  least  and  from  what  I  can 
gather  by  reading  and  study.  If  this  is  so  there  is  something  at 
the  bottom  of  it;  and  can  we  not  help  the  classics  a  little  bit?  We 
have  not  tried  to  help  them  to  my  knowledge  in  10  years,  and  yet 
every  one  of  these  men  tells  me,  "  I  am  so  sorry  the  boys  and  girls 
do  not  take  more  interest  in  Latin,  Greek  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics." Then  they  come  here  and  do  something  to  make  it  still 
more  difficult  for  us  to  teach  and  to  study  the  classics.    We  find 
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it  harder  to  pass  regents  examinations  in  the  classics  today  than 
10  years  ago.  All  I  ask  then  is  that  this  syllabus  shall  in  some  way 
help  the  classics  in  their  competition  with  the  commercial,  the  Eng- 
lish and  other  courses  that  arc  advancing  at  the  expense  of  the 
classical. 

Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith — It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  already 
given  the  classics  an  advantage.  The  student  now  can  make  counts 
in  Latin  and  Greek  more  rapidly  than  in  other  subjects.  The 
boy  who  reads  Caesar  with  care  can  easily  pass  the  examination  in 
second  year  Latin  at  sight  and  get  two  extra  counts,  and  the  careful 
student  of  the  Anabasis  can  pass  also  in  second  year  Greek.  The 
student  who  takes  examination  in  second  year  and  third  year  Latin 
and  second  year  and  third  year  Greek  as  sight  work  in  addition  to 
his  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Homer  and  Xenophon,  easily  makes  5oj< 
more  counts  than  the  student  who  has  the  same  number  of  recita- 
tions in  other  lines  of  work^  and  I  submit  that  such  encouragement 
is  sufficient  for  the  classics;  that  with  a  s^^  bonus  the  classics  are 
not  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other  studies. 

But  I  rose  to  second  the  protest  of  the  president  of  our  academic 
principals  association  against  the  consolidation  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  by  giving  the  student  who  passes  the  examination  in 
solid  geometry  credit  for  passing  in  plane  geometry  also.  The  ex- 
amination in  plane  geometry  is  almost  the  only  examination  in  the 
course  that  really  tests  mathematical  attainments.  An  examination 
in  solid  geometry  must  of  necessity  be  largely  made  up  of  calcula- 
tions in  mensuration,  the  same  kind  of  work  that  we  have  in  arith- 
metic, specially  in  advanced  arithmetic.  There  can  be  but  little 
demonstration,  little  credit  for  original  inventive  work.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  papers  set  in  algebra  call  simply  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  manipulation  of  algebraic  expressions  by  rule,  not  for  any 
evidence  of  logical  connection  of  thought,  or  any  real  test  of  the 
student's  reasoning  power.  If  now  we  eliminate  plane  geometry 
from  our  system  of  examinations,  we  have  left  no  worthy  test  what- 
ever of  true  mathematical  attainments,  and  the  mere  cipherer  gets 
credit  for  what  is  supposed  to  be,  and  should  have  been,  mental 
training  of  great  power  and  efficiency. 
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Prin.  C.  S.  Estes — I  can  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  my  hearty 
assent  to  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  gentleman  directly  in  front 
of  me.  He  has  put  his  remarks  in  a  form  more  meet  than  would 
have  been  possible  for  me  in  expressing  my  own  thinking.  I  wish 
specially  to  protest  against  the  dropping  of  Ovid  from  the  regents 
examinations.  I  know  the  mere  fact  that  Ovid  does  not  appear 
in  the  syllabus  will  not  prevent  a  school  from  teaching  it,  but  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  syllabus  will  have  a  distinct  influ- 
ence in  lessening  the  place  and  value  of  Ovid  in  the  minds  of  many 
teachers.  I  must  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  surprise  at  the  manifest 
tendency  in  this  state  to  narrow  the  choice  of  authors  read  in  sec- 
ondary Latin,  it  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  what  I  understand 
the  present  theory  of  secondary  Latin  teaching  to  be.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect about  my  impression,  there  is  generally  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  number  of  authors  read  in  secondary  Latin.  To  my  mind  New 
York  seems  peculiar  in  the  tendency  to  lessen  the  number.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  Ovid  dropped  from  the  syllabus. 

Sup't  S.  R.  Brown-— We  have  just  been  told  that  a  premium  is 
put  on  the  classical  course;  but  is  it  to  be  put  on  such  a  basis  that 
we  can  prepare  a  man  for  college  as  well  in  that  course  as  he  would 
be  in  other  subjects  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr — I  believe  that  there  is  one  third  or  more  work 
recjuired  of  the  student  in  the  classical  preparatory  course  than  in 
any  other,  and  in  these  days  of  soft  elcctives  the  boys  and  girls 
realize  it  and  are  dropping  the  classical  course  to  find  an  easier 
way  to  a  (lij)l()ina.  Our  good  friend  says  that  a  student  can  get 
counts  by  doing  extra  work.  Of  course  he  can,  but  the  boy  and 
the  girl  have  to  study  about  all  night  now  to  master  their  lessons, 
and  where  is  the  time  to  come  from  to  do  this  extra  work?  The 
matter  can  be  helped  very  much  by  lessening  the  requirements  and 
giving  more  credits  to  subjects  in  the  classical  course.  I  would 
rejoice  to  give  every  practical  encouragement  to  the  classical  course, 
because  1  believe  that  the  student  who  takes  it  does  more  work  than 
he  would  do  in  any  other  and  consequently  gets  more  power  and 
culture.  I  have  said  on  this  floor  manv  times  that  there  is  a  differ- 
enoe  in  the  educational  value  of  subjects.     I  know  there  is,  and  a 
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person  may  say  to  the  end  of  time  that  a  student  can  get  just  as  much 
culture  out  of  something  else  as  he  can  out  of  Greek  for  instance.  I 
believe  this  notion  to  be  false.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
desire  to  promote  in  every  possible  way  the  popularity  of  the  classi- 
cal course.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  time  of  the  classical  course  is 
past.  I  maintain  that  culture  is  as  necessary  as  it  ever  was,  and  that 
with  the  increase  of  wealth,  of  educational  advantages  and  of  time, 
we  ought  to  place  a  premium  on  that  which  will  give  culture  and 
give  power  at  the  same  time.  Oh  this  namby  pamby  sort  of  stuff 
that  so  many  students  want  to  get  and  think  it  possible  to  incorpo- 
rate it  into  mental  bone  and  muscle!  Its  acquisition  is  easy  simply 
because  they  can  pass  examinations  without  any  study.  You  never 
heard  of  any  boy  or  girl  passing  a  Greek  examination  without  study 
and  you  never  will. 

Prin.  M.  H.  Walrath — I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  thing  with 
which  I  heartily  agree,  the  suggestion  to  increase  the  number  of 
counts  for  Cicero.  I  think  that  is  something  which  can  be  justly 
claimed,  not  to  popularize  the  classical  course  but  to  give  what  is 
justly  due.  It  is  more  difficult  in  my  judgment  to  prepare  a  pupil 
to  pass  an  examination  in  Cicero  than  to  fit  him  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  Virgil,  and  four  counts  are  given  in  Virgil.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  same  number  of  counts  ought  to  be  allowed  for 
Cicero. 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton — For  the  last  four  years,  less  than  200  stu- 
dents have  taken  an  examination  in  Ovid.  Tlie  numbers  aver- 
aged from  61  to  39  different  students.  The  reason  why  third  year 
Greek  is  to  be  dropped,  is  because  less  than  a  dozen  students  study 
third  year  Greek.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Ovid  can  be  retained  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand  for  it. 

I  am  personally  interested  in  the  classics.  What  I  have  constantly 
objected  to,  is  saying  to  a  boy  who  elects  the  classical  course.  You 
must  put  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  a  year  more  on  your 
course  than  the  boy  who  elects  an  easier  course.  Make  the  easier 
courses  equally  difficult.  I  would  not  keep  a  boy  five  years  in  the 
classical  course  when  he  can  get  out  of  any  other  course  in  four. 
1  would  make  the  courses  equal.    Greek  is  hard.     If  Greek  is  not 
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in  the  course,  include  something  else  that  will  equal  the  difference. 
We  have  54  points  required  for  the  classical  diploma.  The  study 
of  the  classics  in  our  schools  should  not  be  thus  handicapped.  In 
each  of  the  supplementary  reports  this  discrimination  has  been 
clearly  pointed  out.  Discriminate  neither  way.  Let  all  diplomas 
require  48  academic  counts  and  no  more. 

Supt.  S.  R.  Brown — May  I  ask  who  is  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition of  affairs;  and  is  it  to  continue  in  the  next  syllabus? 

Regent  McKelway — I  would  like  to  have  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  answer  that  question,  and  I  should  like  him  to  tell  also 
through  what  stages  the  projected  syllabus  must  go  before  it  be- 
comes a  finality  in  our  system.  I  should  also  like  to  know,  for 
my  own  information,  whether  the  chairman  thinks  that  the  fact  that 
everything  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  contain  has  been  placed  in 
English  so  well  as  it  has  been,  has  not,  in  the  first  place  depreciated 
the  value  of  the  classics,  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  free 
and  easy  discussion  of  the  reduced  educational  value  of  the  classics 
has  not  had  a  sort  of  sympathetic  effect  upon  youthful  minds  in 
these  days,  when  parents  obey  their  children  and  receive  the  pre- 
scription of  their  amusements  and  of  their  theology  from  their  own 
offspring. 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton — ^There  are  a  good  many  points  to  remem- 
ber. The  committee  is  not  in  favor  of  discriminating  either  way. 
Removing  the  discrimination  against  the  classics  is  not  intended  as 
an  argument  that  the  classics  should  be  studied  in  preference  to 
everything  else,  but  the  student  who  elects  a  classical  course  should 
have  precisely  the  same  chance  of  finishing,  in  point  of  time,  as  any 
other. 

As  to  translations,  I  do  not  know.  Tliere  are  translations  and 
translations.  I  believe  it  was  Andrew  D.  White  who  said  he 
thought  that  the  study  of  other  things  would  be  as  advantageous 
to  the  average  boy  as  getting  a  little  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
out  of  a  poor  translation.  I  know  instances  where  teachers  permit 
translations  to  be  used  "  by  way  of  review,"  assuming  that  they 
are  never  used  at  other  times.  A  classical  course  should  mean  the 
doing  of  original  work  in  translation.    Prescribe  some  of  the  classics 
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of  German  and  French  authors  for  our  German  and  French  classes. 
I  know  of  one  college  that  starts  its  German  course  in  November 
and  completes  it  the  next  May  and  represents  to  the  public  "a  course 
in  German."  That  kind  of  course  has  no  place  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  New  York  state. 

I  am  earning  my  bread  and  butter  by  teaching  geometry,  and  do 
not  propose  to  argue  any  case  that  is  going  to  put  me  out  of  a  job. 
I  am  just  as  selfish  as  other  men  who  have  been  discussing  educa- 
tional matters  in  this  state  during  the  last  year.  A  boy  has  had  a  year 
of  plane  geometry  and  has  failed.  The  question  is  whether  we  will 
make  him  go  over  this  same  work  again  and  discourage  him,  or 
whether  we  will  invite  him  into  a  new  mathematical  field  and  get 
him  to  take  a  subject  that  he  otherwise  would  not.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  wise  to  do  this,  but  if  we  do  not,  then  we  are  discriminating 
against  mathematics. 

In  my  class  I  have  what  I  call  a  rapid  section.  The  question  is 
not  how  much  time  a  student  is  to  spend  on  a  subject,  but  how  much 
time  is  needed  by  him  to  do  the  work?  If  he  can  do  the  work  by 
March,  he  should  be  permitted  to  break  the  "  lock  step  "  of  the 
"  graded  system/'  passing  the  examination  whenever  he  knows 
enough  about  the  subject  to  take  up  more  advanced  work.  It  is 
an  individual  question.    The  boy,  not  the  class  or  grade,  is  the  unit. 

Sup't  S.  R.  Brown — I  believe  as  a  high  school  principal  that 
this  matter  of  the  syllabus  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
and  that  if  anything  final  is  done  about  any  particular  subject,  it  will 
be  done  by  the  committee.  So  I  think  we  can  not  do  any  more  as 
principals  than  to  have  our  say  and  do  our  writing  before  the  de- 
cision is  made.  Doing  this,  we  shall  not  need  to  do  quite  so  much 
criticizing  the  next  five  years.  I  fear  that  if  we  are  not  careful  in 
revising  this  syllabus,  we  shall  revise  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  large, 
prosperous,  magnificent  high  schools  like  the  one  that  Prin.  Boyn- 
ton  so  successfully  presides  over,  forgetting  some  200  country  high 
schools.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  country  high  school  in  New 
York  state  that  can  make  the  record  in  geometry  that  he  has  just 
illustrated;  and  if  we  make  up  the  syllabus  on  that  basis,  we  are 
going  to  encounter  the  same  criticism  that  we  have  met  for  the 
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past  five  years;  namely,  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  city  high 
schools  as  against  the  country  high  schools,  where  I  believe  the 
students  arc  a  little  younger  than  in  the  city  high  schools.  In 
Ithaca  there  is  a  class  of  young  men  and  women  preparing  for  the 
university.  On  the  hills  of  some  northern  or  southern  county  there 
are  a  lot  of  country  boys  and  girls  that  can  come  two  or  three 
years,  or  for  two  years  of  the  four-year  course;  and  that  is  why  I 
ask  that  we  be  as  careful  as  possible  in  this  revision  to  guard  against 
anv  discrimination  whatever. 

Regent  McKelway — We  are  at  the  close  of  a  most  attractive 
convocation  and  have  reached  the  end  of  an  enlightening  discussion 
of  a  very  important  subject.  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and 
beg  you  to  believe  that  I  have  been  greatly  instructed  as  well  as 
interested  by  what  has  been  said  here  today.  I  crave  you  to  pardon 
my  manifest  want  of  information  on  many  things^  which  has  led 
me  to  ask  so  many  questions  about  them.  And  I  wish  for  all  of  you 
a  safe  return  to  your  homes,  a  rewarding  vacation  from  your  duties, 
an  auspicious  resumption  of  them  in  the  fall,  and  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  our  agreeable  association  with  one  another. 

NECROLOGY 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE,  C.  W.  BARDEEN 
VNimSRSITY  STAFF 

Hall.  James  Hall  was  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.  Sep.  12,  181 1, 
and  died  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  Aug.  7,  1898. 

Of  his  nearly  87  years,  62  were  spent  in  the  service  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  a  record  surpassing  all  others  of  pubHc  life  in  this  state 
and  of  scientific  service  in  America.  He  was  born  a  poor  boy  and 
died  laureled  with  honors  from  all  civilized  nations. 

His  father  was  a  silk  weaver  who  came  from  England  a  young 
man,  bringing  his  prospective  bride  with  him.  James  Hall  was  the 
first  child  of  the  early  struggling  years  of  this  marriage.  Of  his 
boyhood  traits  and  doings  we  have  little  tradition,  save  that  with  an 
extraordinary  scientific  instinct  and  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  faced  the  most  untoward  conditions.  Because  he 
could  not  afford  to  travel  otherwise,  he  would  walk  from  his  home 
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to  Boston  and  back  in  order  to  hear  lectures  on  natural  history. 
His  zeal  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr  Qiarles  T.  Jackson  of  Boston, 
one  of  a  remarkable  coterie  of  scientific  enthusiasts  of  that  town 
about- 1830,  and  by  Jackson's  advice  young  Hall  entered  the  Rens- 
selaer polytechnic  school  at  Troy,  in  order  to  come  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Amos  Eaton,  that  unparalleled  teacher  of  science,  to  whom 
afterward  the  geological  survey  of  New  York  largely  owed  its  ex- 
istence. Eaton,  himself  the  torchbearer  in  the  geology  of  this  state, 
had  had  no  such  acquisitive  student  in  natural  science,  but  had  it 
not  been  for  his  instructor's  frequent  personal  intervention,  the 
young  geologist's  career  at  Troy  would  have  been  short,  for  en- 
thusiasm will  not  pay  expenses  and  he  had  no  money.  Eaton  tided 
him  over  till  his  graduation  in  1832  and  then  appointed  him  his 
assistant  to  teach  chcmistrv. 

In  1836  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  chemistry,  and  the  same 
year  the  natural  history  survey  of  New  York  was  organized  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Eaton  on  the  patroon,  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  of  the  Albany  institute  with  the  accompHshed  T.  Romeyn 
Beck  at  its  head.  For  the  geologic  department  of  this  survey  the 
state  was  divided  into  four  parts  and  a  district  geologist  assigned  to 
each.  At  that  time  there  was  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Rensselaer  school  a  man  of  eminent  ability,  the  author 
of  a  manual  of  mineralogy,  afterward  professor  at  Williams  college, 
whence  he  graduated,  also  professor  at  the  celebrated  Castleton  (Vt.) 
medical  school  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Albany  medical 
school — Ebenezer  Emmons,  whose  name  in  his  chosen  science  of 
geology  will  be  immortal  as  the  propounder  of  the  Taconic  system 
of  rocks.  Emmons  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Marcy  to  the  charge  of 
the  Adirondack  or  second  geologic  district  and  Hall  was  made  his 
assistant.  The  next  year,  1837,  a  redivision  of  the  state  was  made 
so  that  the  third  and  fourth  districts  which  at  first  divided  the  cen- 
tral-western part  of  the  state  horizontally  through  the  middle,  were 
made  to  divide  it  vertically  along  Cayuga  lake.  West  of  this  line 
was  the  new  fourth  district  and  James  Hall  was  placed  in  charge  of 
It.  'His  final  report  on  this  region,  issued  in  1843  when  its  author 
was  31  years  of  age,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  part  of  the  paleozoic  system  of  American  rocks. 
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No  one  could  enter  on  the  study  of  the  geology  of  western  New 
York  without  becoming  enamored  of  its  fossils.  Mr  Conrad,  the 
official  paleontologist,  had  grown  discouraged  at  the  vast  profusion 
of  extinct  life  revealed  by  the  work  of  the  survey  and  never  made  a 
final  report.  Prof.  Hall's  keen  insight  showed  him  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  rock  formations  proposed  by  the  geologists  must  stand 
or  fall  on  the  evidence  derived  from  the  fossils  and  he  was  extremely 
desirous  of  continuing  investigations  in  paleontology.  Emmons 
had  a  similar  ambition.  That  Prof.  Hall  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Bouck  in  1843,  to  continue  the  work  in  paleontolog>'  and  Dr  Em- 
mons requested  to  complete  the  reports  on  agriculture,  may  be  put 
down  as  the  first  political  laurel  to  this  champion  of  50  subsequent 
legislatures.  It  was  thus  Prof.  Hall  acquired  his  title  of  state  geolo- 
gist and  paleontologist.  He  himself  regarded  the  former  part  of  his 
duplicate  dignity  as  continued  without  interruption  from  his  commis- 
sion of  1837,  while  the  title  of  paleontologist  originated  from  the 
legislative  act  of  1843  which  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint 
some  one  to  continue  work  in  paleontology,  but  made  use  of  no 
title. 

These  were  the  early  steps  in  the  remarkable  career  of  this  man. 
Volume  after  volume  relating  to  the  paleontology  of  the  state  and 
a  bewildering  number  of  shorter  papers  were  the  results  of  his 
activity  from  this  time  onward.  In  this  place  it  would  be  wholly 
impracticable  to  enumerate  even  the  more  important  of  them,  but 
tlie  volumes  are  numbered  by  scores  and  the  shorter  works  by  hun- 
dreds. His  masterpiece,  the  magnum  opus  which  irradiated  the 
scientific  world  and  to  which  nearly  all  his  lesser  works  were  acces- 
sory, is  the  Paleontology  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  13  quarto 
volumes. 

Prof.  Hall  was  in  all  things  a  paleontologist.  He  seldom  touched 
tectonic  or  strictly  geologic  problems,  though  he  has  been  given 
credit  for  so  doing  which  he  himself  would  not  have  assumed;  and 
the  summation  of  his  activity  was  this  (mirabile  dictu!  the  actual 
attainment  of  the  ideal  he  had  set  before  him):  the  demonstration 
of  the  validity  of  the  classification  of  the  rock  strata  of  New  York 
put  forth  by  the  four  geologists  and  the  establishment  of  the  "  New 
York  series  ",  incidentally  the  extension  of  this  nomenclature  to 
the  rock  series  of  other  states  and,  we  may  say  acddentally,  a 
marvelous  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  oi^puiic 
life 
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Propria  persotia,  Prof.  Hall  was  a  brilliant  violation  of  the  law 
of  heredity.  Of  his  early  days  he  said  little,  but  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  his  boyhood  surroundings  were  not  those  to  encourage 
love  of  nature  or  philosophic  contemplation.  He  was  the  ugly 
duckling  and  no  conditions  could  restrain  his  genius,  for  a  genius 
he  was  and  genius  he  had,  a  genius  for  hard  work,  for  patience  with 
the  present,  for  savoir  faire,  the  power  that  makes  the  wheels  go 
round.  Manv  who  came  in  contact  with  him  failed  to  understand 
his  natural  temperament.  He  was  as  confiding  as  a  child,  indeed 
this  trait  often  led  him  into  trouble,  for  he  unbosomed  himself 
freely  to  comparative  strangers  who  not  always  made  fair  use  of 
him;  or  having  thus  opened  his  heart,  he  was  apt  on  reflection  to 
see  that  he  had  been  hasty  and  hence  to  regard  the  recipient  with 
suspicion.  His  bearing  was  that  of  a  courtly  gentleman  with  whom 
formal  relations  were  unfailingly  delightful,  and  his  heart  was  more 
quickly  responsive  to  human  sorrow  and  misery  than  I  have  ever 
known  in  another.  He  so  seldom  turned  from  any  request  for 
pity's  sake  that  he  became  an  easy  mark  to  the  undeserving.  I 
never  saw  him  put  aside  a  request  for  charity,  no  matter  how  grace- 
less the  scamp  who  made  it.  But  there  was  a  lion  in  him,  which 
did  not  always  sleep.  When  he  was  wronged  or  when  his  quick 
sensitiveness  made  him  feel  himself  so,  his  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon 
would  scintillate  like  a  Catharine  wheel.  Tlie  geologists  of  30  years 
ago  knew  him  for  a  formidable  opponent  and  seldom  ventured  to 
trifle  with  him  or  meddle  with  his  work.  Age  did  much  in  draw- 
ing the  fangs  of  his  impulsiveness  and  it  seldom  bestirred  itself 
except  under  extreme  provocation. 

His  habit  of  life  was  simplicity  itself.  For  him  ostentation  was 
impossible.  He  wore  one  coat  for  20  years,  ate,  drank  and  slept 
among  his  fossils  and  books.  He  was  always  "  Professor  "  Hall. 
Though  he  had  been  made  M.D.  by  the  University  of  Mar>'land, 
and  LL.I).  by  Hamilton,  McGill  and  Harvard,  he  disliked  to  be 
"  Doctored  ",  always  preferring  the  title  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  the  Rensselaer  school.  Crowned  with  honors  from  home 
and  foreign  learned  societies  and  with  royal  decorations,  in  all 
probably  exceeding  those  received  by  any  other  American  scientist, 
he  left  the  world  with  his  work  finished. — John  M.  Clarke 
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Howell.  Ap.  5,  in  Albany,  of  typhoid-pneumonia,  George 
Rogers  Howell. 

George  Rogers  Howell,  son  of  Qiarles  and  Mary  (Rogers) 
Howell,  was  born  in  Southampton,  Long  Island,  on  June  15,  1833, 
where  he  passed  his  boyhood.  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
Edward  Howell  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  who 
settled  in  Boston  in  1639,  and  soon  after  moved  to  Southampton, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

Mr  Howell  attended  school  at  Southampton,  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Yale  college  in  1851  and  graduated  in  1854.  After 
several  years  of  teaching  he  entered  Princeton  theological  seminary, 
from  which  he  was  gfraduated  in  1864. 

On  Mar.  18,  1868,  Mr  Howell  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Catherine  Seymour,  daughter  of  Norman  and  Frances  Hale  (Met- 
calf)  Seymour  of  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.  Their 
only  son,  Seymour,  died  while  a  student  at  Harvard  college. 

In  1872  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  in  the  New  York 
state  library,  and  after  Dr  Homes's  death  in  1887,  till  1889  was  act- 
ing librarian  of  the  general  library.  As  archivist  from  1889  till  his 
death,  his  time  was  devoted  to  his  chosen  subjects  of  manuscripts, 
genealogy  and  local  history. 

Besides  various  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Albany 
institute,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years  secretary,  Mr  Howell 
was  the  author  of  the  Early  history  of  Southampton,  Long  Island^ 
with  genealogies,  and  of  a  talc,  NoaWs  logbook, 

Ellis.  Sep.  5,  in  Albany,  Joseph  Whitcomb  Ellis.  He  was  bom 
in  Springfield,  Vt.  Sep.  18,  1829,  and  after  some  teaching  was 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  university  in  1858.  The  next  year  he 
taught  in  the  Middletown  (Ct.)  high  school,  in  i860  became  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  Fairfield  (N.  Y.)  seminary,  in  1868  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science  in  Oneida  seminary,  and  from 
1869-81  was  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Whitestown  seminary.  The 
next  three  years  he  acted  as  tutor  and  for  the  next  six  years  was 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Cook  academy.  In  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  examiner  in  science  in  the  examination 
department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he 
had  since  remained. 
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COLLBGBS 

Fairbairn.  Among  the  colleges  the  most  noted  death  is  that  on 
Jan.  28  of  Dr  Robert  Brinckerhoff  Fairbairn.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1818,  was  graduated  from  college  and  the  General 
theological  seminary,  and  in  1843  became  rector  of  Christ  church, 
Troy^  which  he  rescued  from  a  debt  of  $200,000.  He  was  after- 
ward rector  of  St  John's  church,  Stillwater.  In  1853  he  became 
principal  of  the  Catskill  academy,  and  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  St  Stephens's  college  in  1861,  became  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  In  September  1863,  he  became  warden 
and  continued  in  office  28  years,  taking  it  while  the  beginnings  were 
small  and  leaving  it  with  property  worth  half  a  million.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  books,  including  the  Child  of  faith.  College 
sermons,  Doctrine  of  morality. 

Hall.  The  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.  the  noted  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
avenue  presbyterian  church,  who  died  Sep.  17,  was  chancellor  of 
New  York  university  from  1882  to  1885.  He  was  born  in  Armagh, 
Ireland,  July  31,  1829,  and  became  preacher  in  one  of  the  leading 
churches  in  Dublin.  Queen  Victoria  made  him  commissioner  of 
education  for  Ireland  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
public  education.  In  1866  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  presbyterian  church  in  this  country,  and  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Fifth  avenue  presbyterian  church.  He  resigned  on 
Jan.  9,  1898,  and  was  made  pastor  emeritus,  but  on  Jan.  23,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  unanimous  request  of  the  church  consented  to  remain 
and  accept  such  assistance  as  the  congregation  might  suggest. 

Jouin.  June  10,  in  Fordham,  aged  81,  Rev.  Louis  Jouin,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  St  John's  college.  He  was  born  in  Berlin 
of  French  parentage,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1848,  since  which 
time  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  he  had  been  connected  with 
St  John's  college.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  the  evidences  of  religion,  and  was 
noted  as  a  linguist. 

Labberton.  Oct.  13,  aged  86,  Robert  Henlopen  Labberton,  for- 
merly professor  of  history  in  Barnard  college.  He  was  born  in 
Marseilles,  France,  of  an  old  Dutch  family,  studied  in  Holland,  and 
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came  to  this  country  at  22  as  a  private  tutor  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  prepared  Bishop  Potter  for  college.  In  1853  he  became  profes- 
sor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  and  in  1873  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  University  of  California,  but 
came  to  New  York,  and  afterward  became  professor  of  history  in 
Barnard  college.  He  was  the  author  of  an  historical  atlas,  and  had 
been  at  work  for  30  years  on  a  history  of  the  world,  of  which  the 
completed  volumes  in  ancient  history  are  to  be  published. 

Landry.  May  25,  in  Brooklyn,  Rev.  J.  T.  Landry,  for  25  years 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Niagara  university,  and  afterward  supe- 
rior of  St  John's  college. 

McEnroe.  May  17,  in  New  York,  Dr  William  H.  McEnroe,  for 
many  years  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  New 
York  university  medical  college. 

Packard.  Silas  S.  Packard,  who  died  Oct.  27,  was  perhaps  the 
most  noted  representative  of  the  business  colleges,  which  have  re- 
cently come  under  charge  of  the  regents.  In  a  long  and  successful 
career  he  had  done  much  to  set  a  high  standard  for  this  class  of 
institutions. 

SBGONDARY   SCHOOLS 

Principals  in  active  service 

Armstrong.  Mar.  13,  in  Avoca.  Prin.  Henry  W.  Armstrong, 
aged  33.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Geneseo  normal,  and  was  serv- 
ing his  second  year  at  Avoca.  He  was  taken  with  a  severe  attack 
of  the  grippe,  which  developed  into  pneumonia.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  three  little  boys. 

Beardsley.  Mar.  2,  in  Elmira,  Elias  J.  Beardsley.  He  was 
bom  in  Catherine,  July  7,  1833,  was  graduated  from  Union  in  1855, 
and  after  teaching  in  district  schools  and  one  year  in  Dundee  acad- 
emy, came  in  1858  to  Elmira,  to  teach  district  school  3,  four 
months  before  the  advent  of  the  free  school  system.  From  this  he 
went  to  no.  5,  then  to  the  basement  of  Park  church,  then  to  no.  4, 
then  to  no.  6,  and  then  to  no.  2.  From  1873  to  1875  ^^  retired  from 
teaching  on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  in  1875  became  princi- 
pal of  no.  I.  He  succeeded  Prin.  Blakeslee  as  principal  of  no.  2,  and 
remained  there  till  appointed  superintendent  about  10  years  ago. 
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He  was  always  a  frail  man,  and  yet  unsparing  of  his  strength,  never 
taking  a  summer  vacation.  He  was  seized  by  the  grippe  and  began 
work  too  early,  though  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  acute 
Bright's  disease. 

Bugbee.  Jan.  15,  Edwin  Howard  Bugbee,  principal  of  the  Port 
Jervis  high  school.  He  was  born  in  Colton,  Dec.  11,  1856,  was  grad- 
uated from  St  Lawrence  university  in  1876,  and  did  post-graduate 
work  in  Cmnell  and  Columbia  universities.  He  taught  in  the  Can- 
ton union  school,  at  Richville,  in  the  German-English  normal  school 
at  Milwaukee,  and  had  been  for  six  years  vice-principal  of  the  Ship- 
pensburg  normal  when  he  was  elected  principal  at  Baldwinsville. 
After  one  year  there  he  came  to  Port  Jervis,  in  August  1893,  to  take 
charge  of  the  high  school.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  scholarship, 
high  character,  and  lovable  disposition.  No  one  who  knew  him 
could  conceive  of  his  doing  an  act  that  was  mean,  underhanded,  or 
discourteous.  Indeed  he  was  too  gentle  and  modest  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated in  this  age  of  elbowing.  His  brother  is  principal  of  the 
Oneonta  state  normal  school,  and  of  his  two  sisters  one  is  teaching 
at  Gloversville  and  the  other  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  while  attending  the  principals  conference,  with  a  sort  of 
grippe,  from  which  compHcations  resulted  that  led  to  his  death. 

Frascr.  May  13,  in  Montgomery,  Reuben  Eraser,  principal  of 
the  high  school.  He  was  born  in  Bethel,  July  25,  1842,  and  entered 
Union  college,  but  withdrew  on  account  of  weakness  of  the  eyes. 
After  teaching  at  Mongaup  Valley,  Barryville,  and  Liberty  he  came 
to  Montgomery  Feb.  6,  1882,  on  the  organization  of  the  free  school. 
He  had  taught  there  ever  since,  except  during  the  year  1889-90, 
when  he  was  principal  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  A  memorial  address  by 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  McCready  was  published  in  the  Orange  county  press 
of  July  4. 

Mott.  June  7,  in  Middleville,  Jesse  L.  Mott,  principal  of  the- 
union  school.  He  was  born  in  Ouaquaga  in  1864,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Elmira  business  college  in  1888,  and  the  Oneonta 
normal  in  1894.  He  was  twice  the  democratic  candidate  for  school 
commissioner  in  Broome  county.  He  had  been  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Port  Leyden,  East  Randolph,  and  Middleville.  He  went 
in  bathing  with  his  pupils,  but  lost  his  footing,  and  as  he  could  not 
swim  was  drowned. 
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Swarthout.  July  7,  John  V.  Swarthout,  principal  of  the  school  at 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  Milo  in  1861,  was  graduated 
from  the  Gencseo  normal  in  1888,  and  from  the  Albany  normal  col- 
lege in  1897,  and  had  been  principal  of  the  schools  at  Mumford, 
Spencerport  and  Brighton. 

Former  principals 

Last  convocation  was  followed  closely  by  the  death  of  two  men 
who  had  been  constant  attendants  at  this  meeting. 

Bull.  Nathaniel  Niles  Bull  died  on  Aug.  8.  He  was  born  in 
Broome,  Schoharie  co.,  Feb.  28,  1823,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Delaware  Literary  institute.  He  taught  in  Oneonta  in  1848,  but  he 
had  already  taught  in  Schoharie  county,  beginning  when  but  15 
years  old.  He  was  made  principal  at  Oneonta  in  1870,  resigning  in 
1895.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  qualities,  and  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  school  and  out.  He  was  a  ready  and  cogent  debater.  His 
views  were  positive,  and  clearly  expressed.  He  was  a  close  student 
and  a  careful  observer,  with  inherent  love  for  children.  Of  his  three 
children,  Mary,  who  died  a  year  ago,  was  for  many  years  a  teacher, 
and  for  a  time  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Oneonta.  Another 
(laughter  is  teaching  in  the  Girls  high  school,  Philadelphia,  while 
his  son  is  and  has  been  for  may  years  supervisor  of  the  town. 

Chadwick.  Ap.  9,  in  Eddytown,  aged  87,  Edmund  Chadwick, 
from  1848  to  1 861  principal  of  Starkey  seminary. 

Charlton.  Nov.  14,  at  Brodhead,  Wis.  Edwin  Azro  Charlton. 
He  was  born  in  Littleton,  N.  IL  Sep.  28,  1828,  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1854,  and  became  principal  of  Haverhill  academy.  In 
September  1855,  he  became  principal  of  the  academy  at  Gilmanton, 
N.  H.  and  after  one  year  began  to  study  law.  In  1857  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  union  school  at  Lockport,  and  after  four  years  was 
made  vice-principal  of  the  union  school  at  Schenectady.  In  1862  he 
returned  for  one  year  to  his  position  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.  but  in 
1863  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  Schenectady,  and  re- 
mained for  five  years,  when  he  became  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Auburn.  In  1870  his  physicians  told  him  he  must  have  another 
climate,  and  he  became  president  of  the  Platteville  normal,  Wis. 
where  he  remained  for  eight  years.  He  then  retired  from  teach- 
ing, and  till  his  death  was  editor  of  the  Brodltead  independent. 
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Clarke.  Noah  T.  Clarke,  who  died  Sep.  l6,  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  convocation,  and  for  35  years  attended  every  session 
with  two  exceptions.  In  his  death  New  York  loses  a  man  who  has 
for  many  years  been  regarded  as  the  Nestor  of  its  teachers,  a  man 
whom  those  who  knew  him  well  would  have  selected  as  the  New 
York  schoolmaster  of  the  best  type^  the  grand  old  man  of  educational 
gatherings. 

His  grandfather,  a  colonel  in  the  continental  army,  emigrated 
from  Massachusetts  and  settled  at  Naples,  on  land  still  belonging 
to  the  family.  Here  Dr  Clarke  was  born  Ap.  8,  181 7.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Franklin  academy  at  Prattsburg,  and  in  Canandai- 
gua.  He  taught  school  in  East  Bloomfield  and  Naples,  and  in  May 
1 841,  came  to  Canandaigua  as  assistant  in  the  academy.  On  the 
resignation  of  Marcius  Willson  in  1853  he  became  principal  of  the 
academy,  which  place  he  held  till  1882,  when  he  resigned  after  a 
service  of  41  years  in  the  same  school.  After  this  he  was  sometimes 
employed  by  Dr  Norris,  who  succeeded  him,  to  give  instruction  in 
the  academy,  and  Dr  Norris  often  relates  as  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  would  sometimes  pause  in  an  experiment  in  chemistry,  and 
say,  "  Now,  Mr  Norris,  what  shall  we  do  next?  "  The  old  gentle- 
man knew  very  well  what  he  ought  to  do  next,  but  showed  this 
deference  to  Dr  Norris  in  order  to  inspire  in  the  pupils  respect  for 
their  new  principal. 

Perhaps  no  teacher  in  the  state  has  been  a  more  constant  attend- 
ant at  the  educational  associations.  He  was  always  at  the  State 
teachers  association,  and  served  as  its  president.  After  the  forma- 
tion of  the  principals  conference  he  rarely  missed  a  meeting  in  Syra- 
cuse. At  the  late  meeting  of  the  state  association  at  Rochester  he 
remarked  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  got  in  his  declining  years 
was  attending  these  meetings  and  seeing  younger  men  make  their 
way  to  the  front. 

He  was  a  frequent  and  always  a  pleasing  speaker.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  impression  he  made  on  a  stranger  was  of  being  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school.  His  heavy  white  hair,  his  clean-cut 
features,  his  scrupulous  linen,  his  frock  coat,  always  well  fitting  and 
well  kept,  his  bearing,  always  self-possessed  and  courteous,  his 
ready  humor,  all  stamped  him  as  a  rare  man,  who  would  have 
adorned  any  profession. 
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He  was  specially  helpful  to  young  men.  He  was  always  inter- 
ested in  them,  always  ready  to  listen  to  them,  always  finding  some- 
thing to  encourage.  It  was  impossible  for  young  teachers  to  see 
him  from  year  to  year  at  our  associations  without  getting  a  higher 
ideal  of  what  a  teacher  might  be,  and  an  inspiration  to  do  better 
work  anrl  rise  to  higher  things.  How  stanch  and  true  a  friend  he 
was  to  those  whom  he  knew  well  and  liked,  manv  a  man  in  this 
State  can  testifv.  There  was  not  another  teacher  in  the  state  the 
announcement  of  whose  death  could  dim  so  many  eyes. 

He  was  happy  in  the  success  of  his  children,  one  of  whom  is  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  another  on  that  of  the 
Baltimore  American,  another  state  paleontologist,  and  another  pastor 
of  the  First  presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn.  Two  daughters  also 
lived  with  him  at  home. 

Dunham.  Dec.  17,  in  Whitesboro,  Rev.  Moses  Earle  Dunham. 
He  was  born  near  Cedarville,  Feb.  6,  1825,  was  graduated  from 
Hamiltr)n  college  in  1847,  ^vas  principal  of  the  schools  at  New 
Berlin  and  Saucjuoit,  and  became  a  clergyman,  preaching  at  Clay- 
ville,  Westmoreland,  Whitesboro  and  Johnstown.  In  1881  he  be- 
came principal  of  the  Whitestown  seminary.  From  1889  ^^  ^898 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  congregational  church  in  Utica. 

Ellis.  March  19,  in  Cazenovia,  Richard  Ellis.  He  was  born  in 
Woodvillc  in  1813,  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  college  in  1833, 
and  after  some  time  in  the  w-est  as  government  surveyor  came  back 
to  be  principal  of  the  Union  academy  of  Belleville,  for  one  year  as 
associate  principal  w-ith  the  Rev.  George  M.  King,  and  then  for 
three  years  as  principal.  From  1871  to  1873  he  taught  mathematics 
in  Cazenovia  seminary,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  at  Claverack. 
Returning  to  Cazenovia  he  kept  a  private  school  for  17  years. 

Holbrook.  Dec.  21,  in  Sing  Sing,  of  apoplexy,  aged  78,  David 
Ambler  Holbrook.  He  was  born  in  Whitesboro  Jan.  8,  1820,  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  college  in  1844  and  from  Union  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  1846,  was  tutor  in  Hamilton  college  for  four  years, 
and  for  two  years  was  a  teacher  in  the  Brooklyn  high  school,  from 
1862-65  was  associated  with  Dr  Benjamin  W.  Dw-ight's  Rural  high 
school,  Clinton,  and  after  a  year  as  principal  of  the  collegiate  insti- 
tute at  Adams  became  principal  of  the  Holbrook  military  academy 
at  Sing  Sing. 
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House.  May  31,  in  Fayetteville,  Frank  J.  House,  from  1892  to 
1898  principal  of  the  union  school,  and  before  that  of  the  school  at 
West  Winfield. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  college  and  a  most  estimable 
man  and  teacher.  In  the  winter  of  1897-98  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement  made  by  the  temperance  people  of  the  village  to 
enforce  the  excise  law,  and  encountered  a  good  deal  of  opposition. 
The  strain  of  this  added  to  his  work  in  school  was  so  much  of  a 
tax  on  his  nerves  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  went  to  Clif- 
ton Springs,  and  was  afterward  taken  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane 
at  Ogdensburg.  He  was  thought  to  be  well  enough  to  be  taken 
home,  but  committed  suicide. 

Hull.  Rev.  William  Hull,  D.D.,  who  died  during  the  month  of 
June  in  Albany,  aged  69,  was  from  1891  to  1893  principal  of  Hart- 
wick  seminary,  and  till  his  death  editor  of  the  Eastern  Lutheran  and 
Harhinck  seminary  monthly. 

Jenkins.  On  Sep.  3,  in  Chicago,  William  Jenkins,  just  elected 
principal  of  the  Kozminsk  school. 

He  was  born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  was  for  four  years  principal 
at  Camden,  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  college  in  1867,  and 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  for  some  time  in  the  Union  seminary  of 
Belleville.  From  1869  to  1874,  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Ottawa,  111.,  and  from  1874  to  1894  of  the  schools  at  Mendota.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Illinois  educational  commis- 
sion at  the  world's  fair,  and  from  1894  to  1897  was  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Dixon. 

Lane.  June  10,  in  Babylon,  Frederick  H.  Lane,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  union  school.  He  was  born  in  Owego  in  1867,  was 
graduated  from  the  Oneonta  normal  in  1890,  and  received  a  degree 
from  the  Illinois  Wcsleyan  university  in  1895.  On  graduation  he 
became  principal  of  the  school  at  Babylon,  where  he  remained  till 
he  became  an  agent  for  a  publishijig  house.  He  was  also  on  the 
eligible  list  for  Brooklyn  principals,  and  might  have  had  an  appoint- 
ment there.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greek  education. 
His  death  from  typhoid  fever  was  very  sudden,  for  he  seemed  the 
picture  of  health. 
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McMann.  Aug.  29,  at  Webster,  Edwin  Augustus  McMann.  Me 
was  born  at  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  Oct.  21,  1849,  but  his  family  re- 
moved to  Webster  in  i860.  He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  col- 
lege in  1870,  was  the  next  year  principal  of  Lawrenceville  academy, 
and  the  next  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  normal  school.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  school  commissioner  for  the  ist  district  of  Mon- 
roe county,  and  was  for  two  years  president  of  the  association  of 
commissioners.  In  1875  ^^^  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  to 
practise  law  in  Rochester.  In  1882  illness  compelled  him  to  go 
west,  and  after  two  years  of  outdoor  life  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  Kansas.  His  last  five  years  were  spent  in  Texas.  He  re- 
turned last  May  to  Webster,  where  he  died  of  consumption. 

Neeley.  Jan.  27,  in  Syracuse,  Arthur  E.  Neeley,  of  typhoid  fever. 
He  was  born  in  Weathersficld  in  1865,  was  graduated  from  Pike 
seminary  in  1884,  and  from  the  Geneseo  normal  school  in  1889,  ^"^ 
had  been  principal  of  the  schools  at  Gainesville,  East  Bloomfield, 
and  Manlius.  L^or  many  years  he  had  shared  in  the  support  of  his 
parents,  but  felt  free  last  fall  to  continue  his  education,  and  entered 
Syracuse  university,  where  he  was  taking  the  regular  classical 
course.  He  was  helping  himself  to  do  this  by  taking  boarders,  his 
wife,  who  had  always  from  her  marriage  been  a  teacher  with  him, 
joining  him  in  his  effort.  It  is  feared  that  his  illness  was  due  to 
overwork.  He  was  a  man  highly  respected,  and  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  ( )nondaga  educational  council. 

Orchard.  Jan.  4,  in  Sing  Sing,  Hambly  D.  Orchard.  He  was 
born  in  Xew  Hamburg,  1853,  entered  Cornell  university,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Albany  normal  college.  He  taught  classics  in 
Falley  seminary,  and  was  principal  of  the  schools  at  Mahopac, 
Oyster  Bay,  Bath  Ijcach  and  Richmond  Hill.  He  afterward  be- 
came chief  clerk  in  the  appraiser's  office. 

Rickoff.  Another  man  whose  name  stands  among  the  highest  of 
the  teachers  this  country  has  produced,  though  he  spent  most  of 
his  life  as  a  teacher  in  Ohio,  was  for  some  time  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Yonkers,  and  an  occasional  attendant  at  these  meetings. 
Andrew  Jackson  Rickoff,  who  died  Mar.  29,  near  San  Francisco, 
was  born  near  Newhope,  N.  J.  Aug.  23,  1824.  In  1830  his  parents 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  and  he  attended  the  Woodward  high  school 
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and  Woodward  college.  At  17  he  began  teaching,  and  after  service 
in  the  country  schools  near  Cincinnati  was  superintendent  at  Ports- 
mouth for  five  years.  He  then  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati, became  a  principal,  and  was  for  five  years  superintendent. 
He  then  established  a  private  school,  which  he  continued  for  nine 
years.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  education,  and  was 
president  for  two  years. 

In  1867  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland, 
which  place  he  held  for  15  years.  He  was  often  called  the  father  of 
the  graded  school  system,  and  at  the  Centennial  exposition  the 
Cleveland  school  exhibit  was  considered  the  most  representative  of 
American  education. 

In  1855  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Ohio  state  teachers  asso- 
ciation, and  in  1859  of  the  National  teachers  association.  In  1880 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  National  council  of  education,  and  in 
1881  a  life  director  of  the  National  association. 

In  1882  he  failed  to  be  reelected,  in  spite  of  the  almost  unanimous 
protest  of  the  public  and  the  press.  Just  then  the  committee  of  the 
Yonkers  board  were  traveling  about  looking  for  a  superintendent, 
and  they  met  Col.  Parker,  just  as  he  had  learned  that  Mr  Rickoff 
was  not  reelected.  "  Get  him,  get  him !  "  shouted  the  colonel  en- 
thusiastically;  **  ril  write  him  tonight."  So  the  committee  tele- 
graphed and  Mr  Rickoff  met  them.  He  needed  rest,  was  able  to 
afford  it,  and  did  not  care  to  consider  any  place;  but  he  liked  the 
members  of  the  committee;  he  visited  the  town  and  liked  that;  and 
he  accepted  the  place,  at  a  salary  of  $1000  more  than  he  had  re- 
ceived in  Cleveland,  with  the  promise  of  everything  he  wanted  in 
the  way  of  equipment. 

After  some  years  of  service  he  resigned  to  give  his  time  to  the 
textbooks  which  he  was  editing  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  including 
arithmetics  and  reading  charts,  in  which  latter  he  was  assisted  by 
his  wife.  After  completing  his  arithmetics  he  returned  to  Ohio,  but 
most  of  his  later  years  were  spent  in  California.  The  drowning  of 
his  only  son  in  Puget  sound  in  November  1892,  was  a  blow  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  a  young  man  of  whom  any 
father  might  be  proud,  and  Mr  Rickoff*s  affections  were  wrapped 
up  in  him.     After  his  son's  death,  Mr  Rickoff  was  still  gentle  and 
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kindly  and  considerate,  but  the  light  had  gone  out  of  his  life. 
Another  shock  came  when  Mrs  RickoflF  died  in  January  of  last  year. 
Death  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  heart-disease.  He  was  living 
with  his  daughter,  Bertha  Monroe  RickoflF,  whose  appreciation  of 
her  father  was  shown  in  the  following  verses,  found  by  Mrs  Rickoflf 
among  some  old  papers,  and  sent  to  us  in  1891 : 

His  life  like  a  broad  river, 
Flows  silently  and  deep, 
Bearing  the  cares  of  weary  men, 
Awake  while  others  sleep. 

Some  of  Mr  Rickoflf's  qualities  were  almost  feminine  in  their  fine- 
ness. His  thoughtfulness  for  others,  his  instinctive  courtesy,  the 
ready  and  gentle  tact  by  which  he  surrounded  everyone  who  ap- 
proached him  by  a  friendly  atmosphere,  are  traits  that  we  commonly 
think  of  as  belonging  to  women  rather  than  to  men;  when  w^ith  these 
were  associated  such  stanch  strength  and  loyalty  as  his,  and  a 
generosity  that  kept  continually  plunging  his  friends  anew  into  his 
debt,  the  combination  was  one  rarely  met  with.  Of  the  American 
teachers  of  this  century,  Mr  Rickoff  is  our  Bavard,  our  Sir  Andrew, 
our  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Verrill.  Charles  H.  Verrill,  Ph.  D.  who  died  June  23,  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  was  another  frequent  attendant  at  these  meetings.  He 
was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  May  29,  1837,  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  college  in  1862,  and  after  teaching  in  Troy,  Pa.  was  in 
1865  made  teaclier  of  mathematics  in  the  Mansfield  normal.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  principal,  and  remained  there  till  1873,  when 
he  became  principal  of  Homer  academy.  Tw-o  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  Mansfield  as  principal,  where  he  remained  till  1877, 
when  he  became  principal  of  the  Delaware  Literary  institute.  In 
1892  he  resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  schools  in  Littlefalls, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  called  back  to  Franklin  on  a  more 
favorable  contract  and  remained  there  till  in  1897  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  give  up  active  work.  On  the  day  of  his  death 
he  had  been  at  work,  and  after  tea  went  out  to  stroll  about  the 
capitol  grounds.  He  retired  for  the  night  about  9  o'clock,  but  was 
found  dead  soon  after  10. 
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Dr  Verriirs  face  was  familiar  to  the  teachers  of  New  York,  not 
only  as  principal  of  two  of  its  larger  schools,  but  as  an  institute 
instructor  and  as  a  frequent  attendant  at  its  teachers  associations. 
At  the  principals  conference  he  could  be  relied  on  as  one  of  the 
champions  of  the  old  line  academy.  He  was  a  fine  instructor,  and 
at  one  time  declined  a  professorship  in  Lafayette  college.  He  was 
also  a  successful  business  manager,  and  left  considerable  property 
well  invested.  He  was  happy  in  his  home  relations,  his  wife  being 
a  charming  woman  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  one  of 
his  two  children  being  professor  of  music  in  Elmira  college,  the 
other  professor  in  Park  college,  Missouri. 

Williams.  On  Sep.  20,  Aaron  George  Williams  was  found  dead 
in  a  cornfield  near  his  house.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Groton, 
and  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  college  in  1845.  He  taught  for 
a  time  in  Delancey  institute  and  in  Walworth  academy,  after  which 
he.  went  to  Fayetteville,  where  he  was  for  six  years  principal  of  the 
school,  having  among  his  p'upils  Grover  Cleveland,  who  afterward 
became  president.  The  five  following  years  he  taught  in  Vernon, 
and  then  purchased  the  Delancey  institute  at  Westmoreland,  which 
he  continued  for  four  years.    The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  as  a  farmer. 

Assistant  teachers 

Mclntyre.  Mar.  12,  at  Pomona,  Cal.,  John  G.  Mclntyre,  aged 
60.  He  was  born  in  Massena  Dec.  i,  1839,  ^^s  graduated  from 
Middlebury  in  1865,  and  after  being  principal  of  Northfield  academy 
and  teacher  of  mathematics  in  St  Lawrence  academy  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Potsdam  normal  and  of  the  Clarkson  school  of  technology. 

Mason.  Sep.  23,  in  Painted  Post,  Mrs  Lucy  Ward  Mason, 
preceptress  at  Painted  Post.  She  had  taught  for  35  years;  for 
seven  years  as  principal  at  Savona,  four  years  at  Woodhull,  and 
the  last  five  years  at  Painted  Post. 

Meyer.  Ap.  29,  near  Albany,  aged  nearly  80,  Karl  A.  Meyer, 
teacher  of  German  in  the  Albany  high  school.  Last  Christmas  he 
had  an  attack  of  grippe  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  in  his 
despondency  he  committed  suicide. 
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Rice.  May  14,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Ellen  S.  Rice.  She  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Fredonia  academy,  and  preceptress  of  that  institution  when 
it  was  merged  into  the  Fredonia  normal  school.  In  1869  she  be- 
came teacher  .of  language  and  composition  in  the  Potsdam  normal, 
resigning  on  account  of  failing  health  in  June  1871.  In  1876  she 
entered  the  normal  school  at  San  Jose,  where  she  remained  till  her 
death. 

Thompson.  Oct.  10,  in  Ithaca,  Harriet  W.  Thompson,  precept- 
ress of  the  high  school.  She  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  31, 
1827,  and  at  16  began  to  teach  in  a  boarding  school  in  Bergen, 
N.  J.  She  came  to  Ithaca  in  1857,  and  taught  rhetoric,  history,  and 
physiology  in  the  Ithaca  academy,  of  which  Prof.  Williams  was 
then  principal.  In  1866  she  resigned  this  place  to  accept  a  position 
in  Miss  Ilavens's  school  for  young  ladies  in  New  York  city,  where 
she  remained  till  1870.  Returning  to  Ithaca  she  was  engaged 
to  teach  in  the  academy.  To  perfect  herself  as  a  teacher  of  French 
and  German  she  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  and  had  been  preceptress 
since  1876.     In  1888  she  declined  the  principalship  of  Sage  college. 
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WASTE  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT  OF  ADDRESS  BY  PRES.   WILLIAM   R.   HARPER 

1  There  is  waste  connected  with  the  work  in  preparation  for 
higher  education.     This  is  found  in 

a  The  lack  of  accuracy  which  characterizes  much  of  the  prepara- 
tion furnished;  a  lack  due  in  large  measure  to  the  dissipation  which 
seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  secondary  work. 

b  The  unfortunate  division  in  the  work  of  preparation  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  year,  since  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  a  continuation  of  the  academy  or  high  school  work. 

c  The  unnecessary  length  of  time  at  present  required  for  prepara- 
tion, the  fact  being  that  a  loss  of  at  least  two  or  three  years  is  in- 
curred by  every  student  preparing  for  college. 

d  The  inexcusable  confusion  arising  from  the  multiformity  of 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  of  methods  of  admission, 
this  all  being  due  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  higher 
institutions. 

2  There  is  waste  in  connection  with  the  external  machinery  of 
higher  education. 

a  This  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  mistake  made  in  identifying  the 
machinery  of  higher  education  with  education  itself.  A  scheme 
which  requires  every  student,  good,  bad  or  indifferent  to  remain 
in  college  four  years,  no  more,  no  less,  occasions  great  waste  to 
many  individuals. 

b  Closely  associated  with  this  evil  is  the  division  of  the  college 
year  into  two  periods,  one  of  nine  months  for  work,  the  other  of 
three  months  for  vacation;  a  scheme  which  does  not  adapt  itself  to 
the  needs  of  a  great  proportion  of  prospective  students. 

c  The  lack  of  concentration  on  the  part  of  both  student  and  in- 
structor, seen  in  the  permission  given  to  a  student  to  distribute  his 
energy  and  time  during  a  given  period  over  six  or  seven  or  perhaps 
even  a  greater  number  of  given  subjects,  and  in  the  requirement 
often  made  of  instructors  to  carry  three  or  more  courses  at  the 
same  time  causes  waste. 
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J  A  fi-lurt  :•..  rtc-^rniz-j  Sirid  azply  :r.e  principle  of  indi^-idualism. 

r  T:.-.  V-.  f  hL;:r.  5:h  •  '  rr.t'.'r.  jCs  on  the  «jne  hand,  or  imh'ersiiv 
meihodr   .:.  tht  other  in  -iva'-:!:;?  'ivith  c'j:!e^c  stu-ient?- 

■:  The  lack  of  pT'^pfrT  a:.i  eilective  corrt'-aiion  in  the  different 
5ub:ect*  ofTtrtd  for  >tucv. 

4  Tr.^T*:  is  v.aste  in  matters  connected  with  indi^-idual  students. 
This  :*  found 

J  \\'hen  ?tt:'^:tnts  are  ptm-iticd  to  remain  in  college  but  are  not 
he-^-'t-:  in  thtir  preparat:«.-n  f'.-r  'ife  by  college  work, 

r  In  the  evil  re--u!ts  of  an  elective  svstcni  when  there  is  a  lack 
of  careful  supervision. 

'.-  In  'jr.necesfary  ]o>5  of  lime  incurred  by  students  in  changing 
from  one  institution  to  another. 

5  There  is  waste  also  in  the  work  of  instructors.  This  may  be 
charged 

J  To  the  usa;^e  of  retaining  in  office  men  and  women  who  are 
incompetent. 

b  To  the  policy  of  requiring  of  instructors  too  much  work  in  the 
classroom. 

c  To  the  failure  to  make  proper  financial  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  instructors. 

6  There  i>  waste  finallv  in  matters  which  concern  the  institution 
a^  a  whole.     This  includes 

a  That  waste  which  comes  from  unnecessary-  competition  and 
from  the  unnecessar}*  duplication  of  work. 

h  That  which  comes  when  higher  work  is  undertaken  at  the  cost 
of  lower. 

c  That  which  is  involved  in  the  substitution  of  pretense. for  ful- 
filment. 

For  the  waste  connected  with  the  work  of  preparation  a  remedy 
will  be  found  if  the  larger  institutions  will  cooperate  in  the  effort 
to  unify  the  requirements  for  admission:  and  if  institutions  of  higher 
and  secondary  education  will  cooperate  to  do  away  with  the  evils 
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which  now  occasion  waste.  This  cooperation  must  be  a  formal 
cooperation  in  order  to  be  effective.  The  passing  of  harmless 
resolutions  at  our  various  conferences  will  accomplish  nothing; 
there  is  needed  serious  and  systematic  work. 

For  the  waste  connected  with  the  external  machinery'  of  our 
institutions,  the  waste  involved  in  the  present  artificial  division  into 
four  vears,  and  into  Vears  of  nine  months  work  and  three  months 
vacation,  and  in  the  dissipation  growing  out  of  the  lack  of  concen- 
tration, a  remedy  will  be  found  in  abandoning,  wherever  possible, 
this  traditional  arrangement;  an  arrangement  which  came  into  use 
before  the  doctrine  of  individualism  had  begun  .to  be  applied  to 
education  and  which,  that  doctrine  having  once  been  introduced, 
now  proves  impracticable  and  injurious.  Pres.  Eliot's  suggestion 
to  allow  men  to  graduate  in  the  middle  of  the  year  is  a  step  in  this 
direction.  The  organization  of  work  in  the  summer  months,  which 
is  organically  a  part  of  the  university  work,  is  another  step.  And 
in  doing  these  things  we  are  only  forsaking  the  hard  and  fast  lines 
laid  down  by  our  ancestors  under  mistaken  conception  of  what 
higher  education  meant,  and  adopting  the  broader  and  more  liberal 
policy  of  the  German  universities. 

For  the  waste  involved  in  the  failure  of  the  university  to  deal 
specifically  with  each  student,  its  failure  to  use  in  every  case  the 
proper  method  of  instruction,  and  above  all,  its  failure  properly  to 
correlate  his  work,  a  remedy  will  be  found:  i)  by  providing  officers 
whose  first  duty  it  will  be  to  make  exhaustive  study  of  each  in- 
dividual student  in  some  such  manner  as  a  physician  would  study 
the  case  of  his  patient;  2)  by  admitting  no  man  to  the  position  of 
instructor  whose  ability  to  teach  has  not  absolutely  been  demon- 
strated;  and  3)  by  furnishing  such  instruction  as  will,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  exhibit  the  organized  structure  and  relationship  of 
the  various  departments  of  university  work. 

For  the  present  waste  connected  with  the  admission  of  students 
who  have  no  business  in  college,  with  the  working  of  the  elective 
system,  and  with  the  removal  of  students  from  one  institution  to 
another,  remedy  will  be  found  in:  i)  a  closer  preliminary  study  of 
the  antecedents  of  each  student;  2)  in  making  provision  by  which 
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a  Student  may  honorably  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  work  which  he  has  done:  3)  in 
providing  a  better  system  of  advisorship  than  any  that  has  yet 
been  arranged;  and  4)  in  perfecting  arrangements  between  insti- 
tutions whereby  the  work  of  one  shall  be  recognized  at  its  full 
value  in  another.  Let  advanced  students  who  are  so  inclined,  be 
encouraged  to  plan  for  work  in  at  least  two  institutions.  Here 
again  Germany's  liberal  policy  is  worthy  of  adoption. 

For  the  waste  which  is  incurred  today  in  retaining  incompetent 
instructors,  in  requiring  of  each  instructor  too  much  routine  work, 
and  in  the  failure  to  make  proper  financial  pro\-ision,  the  remedy 
is  a  simple  one.  pptore  money:  more  money  for  departments,  that 
the  proper  facilities  and  the  requisite  number  of  instructors  may 
be  provided;  more  money  for  the  salaries  of  instructors  that  they 
may  live  lives  of  greater  ser\'ice  to  the  university ;  and  more  money 
for  the  pension  fund  without  which  an  institution  is  only  half  an 
institution  at  best.  Perhaps  there  is  something  which  many  insti- 
tutions now  have  with  which  they  could  dispense  and  the  waste  be 
greatly  reduced;  that  thing  called  influence — influence  of  relatives 
and  friends,  influence  of  politicians,  influence  even  of  wives  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  and  politicians. 

For  the  waste  which  is  incurred  in  connection  with  institutions 
themselves  a  remedy  will  be  found  in:  i)  the  organization  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  of  some  such  agency  as  that  of  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  which  shall  be  com- 
mitted a  general  oversight  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  state; 
2)  the  reduction  of  many  of  our  colleges  to  the  rank  of  academies, 
or,  to  that  of  colleges  doing,  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  work, 
only  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  This  would 
accomplish  several  results: 

the  money  now  wasted  in  doing  the  higher  work  superficially 

could  be  used  to  do  the  lower  work  more  thoroughly; 

the  pretense  of  giving  a  college  education  would  be  given  up, 
and  the  college  could  become  honest; 

the  student  who  was  not  reallv  fitted  bv  nature  to  take  the 
higher  work,  could  stop  naturally  and  honorably  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year; 
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many  students  who  have  not  the  courage  to  enter  for  a  four  years 
course  would  be  willing  to  do  the  two  years  of  work  before  enter- 
ing upon  business  or  the  professional  school; 

students  capable  of  doing  higher  work  would  be  compelled  to 
go  away  from  home  to  a  university,  a  change  which  would  in 
every  case  be  most  advantageous; 

students  living  near  the  institution,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  go 
away  to  college  could  remain  at  home  till  greater  maturity  had 
been  reached,  a  point  of  highest  moment  in  these  days  of  strong 
temptation. 

This  remedy,  the  substitution  of  a  six  year  institution  (including 
the  academy  or  high  school  course)  for  the  present  four  year  institu- 
tion (without  preparatory  work),  would  at  one  stroke  touch  the 
gravest  of  the  evils  of  our  present  situation. 
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(Cornell  and  Leipzig)  Ph.D. 
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LL.D.:  116  Prof.  J.  A.  Gillet  (Harvard)  B.A.;  117  Prof.  Edward  S.  Bur- 
gess CHamilton)  Ph.D. 
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Hew  York  state  normal  college,  ng  Pres.  William  J.  Milne  (Roches- 
ter) Ph.D.  LL.D.;  119  Prof.  A.  N.  Husted  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college) 
M.A.  Ph.D.;  120  Kate  Stoneman  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college)  LL.  B.;  121 
Mary  A.  McClelland  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  122  Prof.  Leonard  W. 
Richardson  (Trinity)  M.A.  LL.D.;  123  M.  Harriette  Bishop  (Oswego 
normal);  124  Anna  E.  Ilusted  (N.  Y.-  S.  normal  college)  Pd.  B.  assistant 
high  school  dep't;  125  James  Robert  White  (Wesleyan  and  N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college)  Ph.B.  Pd.B.  principal  of  grammar  dep*t;  126  Anna  E.  Pierce, 
principal  of  primary  dep't. 

Special  schools 

Clarkson  school  of  technolog^y.  127  Director  Barton  Cruikshank 
(Brooklyn  polytechnic)  M.S. 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  departments 

Adelphi  academy,  Brooklyn.     128  Prin.  H.  H.  Howe  (Syracuse)  M.  A. 

Albany  academy.  129  Maurice  E.  Viele,  trustee;  130  Prin.  Henry  P. 
Warren  (Yale)  B.A.   L.H.D.:  131  Theodore  J.  Bradley  (Union)  Ph.G. 

Albany  high  school.  132  Sup*t  Charles  W.  Cole  (Hamilton)  M.A. 
Ph.D.;  133  Com'r  Harlan  P.  French  (Amherst)  M.  A.;  134  Vice-prin. 
Charles  A.  Home  (Harvard)  B.  A.;  135  J.  H.  Gilbert;  136  Austin  Sanford 
(Dartmouth)  M.  A.;  137  Agnes  R.  Davison;  138  Horatio  M.  Pollock  (Union 
and  Leipzig)  M.S.  Ph.D. 

Alfred  academy.     139  Prin.  Earl  P.  Saunders  (Alfred)  M.  A. 

Amityville  union  school.  140  Prin.  Charles  W.  Hawkins  (Wesleyan) 
Ph.  B. 

Amsterdam  high  school.  141  Sup*t  Charles  S.  Davis;  142  Prin.  George 
F.  Kenney  (Boston)  B.  A. 

Angola  union  school.     143  Prin.  C.  S.  Palmer  (Cornell)  B.  L. 

Argyle  high  school.  144  Prin.  E.  M.  Sanford  (Syracuse  and  N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college)  B.A.  Pd.B. 

Arkport  union  school.     145  Prin.  J.  M.  Round  (Wesleyan)  B.  A. 

Athens  union  school.  146  Prin.  George  C.  Lang  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college)  Pd.  B. 

Babylon  high  school.     147  Prin.  William  H.  Lisk. 

Balnbridge  high  school.  148  Prin.  Fred  W.  Crumb  (Alfred)  B.A. 
M.  A. 

Ballston  Springy  high  school.  149  Prin.  A.  A.  Lavery  (Middlebury) 
M.  A.;  150  Helena  Whalcn. 

Bath-on-the-Hudson  union  school.  151  Prin.  William  H.  Good  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college  and  Central  university)   Pd.B.  M.A. 

Bay  Shore  high  school.     152  Prin.  Charles  W.  Mulford. 

Bayport  union  school.     153  Prin.  M.  H.  Packer. 
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Blnghamton  high  school.     154  Sup't   Darwin   L.   Bardwell    (Amherst) 

M.A. 

Brewster  high  school.     155  Georgia  A.  Hoyt. 

Canajoharie    high    school.     156  Prin.    Schuyler   F.    Herron   (Syracuse) 
M.  A.;  157  Anna  L.  Packer. 

■ 

Canandaigua  high  school.     158  Sup't  J.  C.  Norris  (Williams  and  Hamil- 
ton) M.A.  Ph.D. 

Canastota  high  school.     159  Prin.  George  H.  Ottaway  (Hamilton)  M.  A. 

Canton  high  school.     160  Prin.  Allen  H.  Knapp  (Harvard)  B.  S. 

Cathedral  academy,   Albany.     161  Sister  M.  Aloysius;   162  Sister  Gon- 
zaga. 

Catskill  free  academy.  163  Sup't  T.  A.  Caswell;  164  Edith  Read  (Cor- 
nell) B.  S. 

Chateaugay  high  school.     165  Prin.  E.  F.  McKinley  (Cornell)  B.A. 

Chatham  high  school.  166  Prin.  S.  McK.  Smith  (Cornell)  Ph.B.;  167 
Harriet  M.  Seymour;  168  Ella  E.  Wagor. 

Christian  Brothers  academy,  Albany.  169  Bro.  Catus  (Wurzburg)  B.A. 
principal;  170  Bro.  Paul  (Manhattan)  M.  A. 

Churchville  union  school.     171  Prin.  Nicholas  Lee. 

Clinton  Liberal  institute,  Fort  Plain.  172  Prin.  William  C.  Joslin 
(Brown)   M.A.   H.L.D. 

Coeymans  union  school.  173  Prin.  W.  B.  Carhart  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Cohocton  union  school.     174  Prin.  G.  H.  Guinnip  (Cornell). 

Colgate  academy,  Hamilton.  175  Prin.  F.  L.  Shepardson  (Brown)  B.A. 
M.A.;  i;6  Frederick  II.  Howard  (Syracuse)  M.A.;  177  F.  A.  Gallup  (Col- 
gate) M.A. 

Cook  academy,  Montour  Falls.  178  Prin.  Charles  S.  Estes  (Colby  and 
Johns  Hopkins)    M.A.  Ph.D. 

Cooperstown  high  school.  179  Prin.  W.  D.  Johnson  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college)  Ph.M. 

Corinth  high  school.  180  Annie  Scrafford  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college); 
181  Stella  Wood  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Corning  free  academy.  182  Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt  (Hamilton)  M.A. 
Ph.D. 

Cortland  union  school.  183  Sup't  and  Prin.  F.  E.  Smith  (Hamilton) 
B.A. 

Crown  Point  union  school.  184  Prin.  Arthur  B.  Vossler  (Union)  B.A. 
M.A.  Pd.B. 

Dansville  high  school.     185  Prin.  W.  G.  Carmer  (Hamilton)  M.  A. 
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Delaware   Literary   inatitute,    Franklin.     i86  Prin.    Elmer    £.    French 
(Tufts  and  Wooster)  B.A.  j^I.A. 

Deposit  high  school.     187  Prin.  George  W.  Pye  (Rochester)  M.  A. 

DeBuyter  high  school.     188  Jennie  V.  Shcely  (Cortland  normal  school), 
preceptress. 

Bolgeville  high  school.     189  Prin.  James  Eggcnberger  (St  Gall)  Ph.B. 

Dundee  high  school.     190  Prin.  J.  M.  Thompson  (Colgate)  Ph.B. 

Dunkirk  high  school.     191.  Prin.   E.  E.  Scribner  (Oswego  normal  and 
Cornell). 

East  Aurora  high  school.     192  Katherine  Hulst  (Syracuse)  B.  A. 

East  Syracuse  high  school.     193  Prin.  Samuel   R.   Brown   (Hamilton) 
M.A. 
Ellenville  high  school.    194  Sup't  and  Prin.  John  W.  Chandler,  Ph.D. 

Elmira  free  academy.     195  Prin.   Charles  W.   Evans   (Ohio  Wesleyan) 
M.  A. 
Fabius  union  school.     196  Prin.  M.  J.  Multcr  (Union)   B.  S. 
Fonda  high  school.     197  Prin.  Edwin  B.  Robbnis  (Hamilton)  B.  A. 
Fort  Ann  union  school.     198  Prin.  Amelia  Blasdcll. 

Fort  Edward  high  school.     199  Prin.   William  S.   Coleman   (N.  Y.   S. 
normal  college  and  Mt  Hope)  Ph.  B. 

Fort  Plain   high   school.     200  Prin.    Russell    H.    Bellows    (Union  and 
N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 
Franklin  academy^  Malone.    201  Prin.  O.  II.  Burritt  (Rochester)  M.  A. 
Fulton  high  school.    202  Prin.  Byron  G.  Clapp  (Syracuse). 

Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary,  Lima.  203  Pres.  B.  W.  Hutchinson  (Bos- 
ton and  Ohio  Wesleyan)  M.A.  S.T.B. 

Geneva  high  school.    204  Prin.  W.  H.  Truesdale  (Rochester)  M.  A. 

Glens  Falls  academy.    205  Prin.  Daniel  C.  Parr  (Williams)  Ph.  D. 

Glens  Falls  high  school.  206  Prin.  C.  G.  Sanford  (Rochester)  M.  A.; 
207  Prin. -elect  A.  J.  Matthews  (Dartmouth  and  N.  Y.  S.  normal  college) 
B.A.  M.A.  Pd.B.;  208  Elizabeth  Christian  (Cornell  and  N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college)  B.S.  Pd.B. 

Gloversville  high  school.    209  Prin.  George  M.  Davison  (Cornell)  B.  A. 

Granville  high  school.  210  Prin.  R.  E.  Brown  (Alfred  and  N.  Y.  S,  nor- 
mal college)   Ph.B. 

Greatneck  union  school.  211  Prin.  James  W.  Jacobus  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Haldane  high  school.  Cold  Spring.  212  Prin.  O.  Montrose  (Munich  and 
N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 
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HammondBport  high  school.  213  Prin.  Myron  C.  Plough  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Haverling  high  school,  Bath.  214  Prin.  Edwin  F.  Norton  (Yale)  M.  A. 
Ph.  D. 

Henderson  union  school.    215  Prin.  Joseph  A.  Montague. 
Herkimer  high  school.    216  Sup't  A.  J.  Merrell  (Rochester)  M.  A. 
Hilton  union  school.    217  Prin.  William  R.  True. 

Hogansburg  academy.  218  Sister  Mary  Stanislaus  McGarr,  superinten- 
dent. 

Holley  high  school.    219  Prin.  H.  D.  Bartlett  (Cornell). 

Holy  Cross  academic  school,  Albany.    220  Sister  Theobalda,  principal. 

Homer  academy  and  union  school.  221  Prin.  L.  H.  Tuthill  (Cornell) 
M.  A. 

Hoosick  Falls  high  school.    222  Sup't  H.  H.  Snell  (Alfred)  Ph.  B. 

Homellsville  high  school.  223  Prin.  Elmer  S.  Redman  (Illinois  Wes- 
Icyan)  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Hudson  Biver  institute,  Ciaverack.  224  Prin.  Arthur  H.  Flack  (Bos- 
ton) M.  A. 

Huntington  high  school.    225  Jared  Barhite. 

Islip  high  school.    226  Prin.  Matthew  I.  Hunt  (Oswego  normal). 

Ithaca  high  school.  227  Sup't  H.  W.  Foster  (Cornell)  B.  A.;  228  Prin. 
F.  D.  Boynton  (Middlebury)  M.  A.;  229  Jessica  M.  Hitchcock  (Cornell) 
B.  A. 

Johnstown  high  school.    230  Sup't  P.  M.  Hull  (Hamilton)  M.  A. 

Jordon  free  academy.    231  Prin.  Arthur  C.  Nute  (Rochester)  B.  A. 

Keeseville  high  school.  232  Prin.  Ernest  E.  Hinman  (Oneonta  normal 
and  Illinois  Wesleyan)  Ph.B. 

Lansingburg  academy.  233  Prin.  Charles  T.  R.  Smith  (Williams)  M.  A. ; 
234  Mrs  Cornelia  A.  Smith,  preceptress. 

Le  Broy  high  school.    235  Sup't  and  Prin.  J.  C.  Benedict  (Genesco  and 
Mt  Hope)  M.  A. 
Lestershire  union  school.    236  Prin.  E.  T.  Graves. 
Livingston  Manor  union  school.    237  Prin.  William  K.  Lain  (Cornell). 

Livonia  high  school.  238  Prin.  William  H.  Cone  (Geneseo  normal  and 
Mt  Hope)  B.  A. 

Lowville  academy.  239  Prin.  W.  H.  Perry  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  and  Syra- 
cuse) Ph.D.  Pd.B.;  240  Vice-prin.  B.  O.  Burgin  (Union)  B.  E. 

Luzerne  union  school.  241  Prin.  Christopher  Keller  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college)  M.  S. 
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ICasMna  high  school.    242  Prin.  Edwin  C.  Hogmire  (Mt  Hope)  Pd.B. 

Mayrille  union  school.  243  Prin.  Thomas  I.  Lockhart  (Manitoba  and 
Mt  Hope)  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Mechanicville  high  school.  244  Margaret  B.  Ackart  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Middleport  high  school.  245  Prin.  Frederick  R.  Stevens  (Brockport 
normal  school);  246  Lillian  Chambers. 

Middletown  high  school.  247  Sup't  and  Prin.  James  F.  Tuthill  (Cor- 
nell) B.  A. 

Millbrook  memorial  school.  248  Prin.  William  R.  Anderson  (Oneonta 
normal). 

Mineville  high  school.    249  Prin.  S.  D.  McClellan. 

Morris  high  school.    250  Harold  E.  Fortes  (Williams)  M.A. 

Mynderse  academy,  Seneca  Falls.    251  Sup't  Charles  T.  Andrews. 

New  Hartford  union  school.  252  Prin.  Arthur  M.  Scripture  (Hamilton) 
M.  A. 

New  York  city  high  schools.  253  Sup't  William  H.  Maxwell  (Queen's, 
Ireland)  M.A. 

N.  Y.  state  school  for  the  blind,  Batavia.  254  Sup't  Gardner  Fuller 
(Wesleyan)  M.A. 

Newark  Valley  high  school.    255  Mary  M.  Conway,  training  class  dep't. 

Newfield  union  school.  256  Prin.  Frederick  V.  Webster  (Oneonta  nor- 
mal); 257  Vice-prin.  Alma  E.  Jackson  Webster. 

Newport  union  school.    258  Prin.  D.  N.  Boynton  (Potsdam  normal). 

Niagara  Falls  high  school.  259  Prin.  Thomas  B.  Lovell  (Rochester) 
M.A. 

North  Tonawanda  high  school.  260  Sup't  Clinton  S.  Marsh  (Cornell) 
B.A. 

Northport  union  school.  261  Daisy  A.  Newell  (Oswego  normal),  pre- 
ceptress. 

Norwich  high  school.  262  Prin.  B.  C.  Van  Ingen  (Geneseo  normal  and 
Illinois  Wesleyan)  M.A. 

Nyack  high  school.  263  Sup't  Ira  H.  Lawton  (Mt  Hope)  Ph.D.;  264 
Anna  M.  Brill  (Potsdam  normal). 

Oakwood  seminary.  Union  Springs.  265  Sup't  Henry  A.  White  (Haver- 
ford)  B.  L. 

Oneida  high  school.    266  Prin.  Frank  W.  Jennings  (Hamilton)  Ph.  D. 

Oneonta  high  school.  267  Sup't  W.  C.  Franklin  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  and 
Rutgers)  M.  A.;  268  Prin.  A.  W.  Abrams  (Cornell)  Ph.  B. 

Orient  union  schooL    269  Prin.  Charles  H.  Kernan. 
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Oriskany  union  school.  270  Prin.  W.  M.  Wood  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  col- 
lege. 

Oswego  high  school.     271  Prin.  Cliarles  W.  Richards  (Oswego  normal). 

Owego  free  academy.  272  Prin.  Ezra  J.  Peck  (Williams)  B.A.  M.A. 
LL.D. ;  273  Herbert  L.  Russell  (Harvard). 

Parker  high  school,  Clarence.  274  Henry  Lapp,  president  hoard  of  educa- 
tion. 

Patterson  union  school.    275  Prin.  Ulysses  F.  Axtell  (Colgate)  B.A. 

Penn  Yan  academy.  276  Sup't  Jay  Crissey  (Fredonia  normal);  277  Prin. 
Howard  Conant  (Union)  B.A. 

Phoenix  high  school.  278  Prin.  Edwin  J.  Howe  (Geneseo  normal) ;  279 
Helen  B.  Lathrop,  preceptress. 

Port  Henry  high  school.    280  Prin.  P.  F.  Burke  (Middlebury)  M.A. 

Port  Jervis  high  school.  281  Sup't  and  Prin.  John  M.  Dolph  (Syracuse) 
M.  A. 

Port  Leyden  high  school.  282  Ottilia  M.  Beha  (Cortland  normal  and 
N.  Y.  S.  normal  college)  Pd.B.  preceptress- 

Poughkeepsie  high  school.  283  Sup't  Edwin  S.  Harris  (Union);  284 
Prin.  James  Winnc  (^Hamilton)  M.A. 

Pulaski  academy  and  union  school.    285  Prin.  Charles  M.  Bean  (Cor- 
nell) B.  S. 
Bemsen  union  school.    286  Prin.  Andrew  J.  MacElroy  (Cornell)  B.  S. 

Bensselaer  high  school.  287  Sup't  R.  W.  Wickham  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college);  288  Prin.  Louis  F.  Robins;  289  Susie  C.  Unger  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college);  290  Harriet  C.  Bagg  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  291  Alice  M. 
Jones  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college)  Pd.B.;  292  Minnie  Bates. 

Bichfield  Springs  high  school.  293  Prin.  J.  Anthony  Bassett  (Roches- 
ter) M.  A. 

Bochester  high  school.    294  Prin.  John  G.  Allen. 

Bound  Lake  summer  institute.  295  Prin.  F.  M.  Westfall  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

St  Bernard's  academy,  Cohoes.  296  Sister  Mary  Clare;  297  Sister  Teresa 
Agnes;  298  Sister  Clara;  299  Sister  Celestine. 

St  John's  academy,  Rensselaer.  300  Prin.  John  F.  Glavin  (St  Joseph's 
seminary,  Troy)  M.  A.;  301  Sister  M.  Cephas;  302  Sister  Mary  Dolores; 
303  Sister  Mary  Leo;  304  Sister  M.  Martha;  305  Sister  Mary  Raphael;  306 
Sister  M.  Evangelist. 

St  John's  academy,  Albany.  307  Sister  Eugenia,  vice- principal;  308  J.  T. 
Slattery  (Manhattan)  M.A.;  309  Sister  Vincent  (St  Louis  normal  college). 

St  Johnsville  high  school.  310  Arthur  E.  Barnes  (Union)  Ph.B.;  311 
Louise  A.  Lounsbery  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 
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8t  Joseph's  academic  school  of  Batavla.  312  Sister  M.  Helena,  prin- 
cipal; 313  Sister  Mary  Borgia,  preceptress, 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Albany.  314  Sister  Cornelia,  assistant  principal; 
315  Sister  Loretto. 

St  Paul's  academy,  Oswego.    316  Prin.  Michael  Barry. 

St  Peter's  academy,  Troy.  317  Sister  Mary  Odilia,  principal;  318  Sister 
M.  Francesca;  319  Sister  Mary. 

Bag  Harbor  union  school.  320  Prin.  Charles  W.  Armstrong  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college)  Pd.  B. 

Sandy  Hill  high  school.    321  Prin.  Frances  A.  Tefft. 

Saranac  Lake  high  school.    322  Prin.  James  E.  Weld  (Union). 

Saratoga  Springs  high  school.  323  Sup't  Thomas  R.  Kneil  (Wesleyan) 
B.A.  M.A.;  324  Prin.  Walter  S.  Knowlson  (Hamilton)  M.A. 

Saugarties  high  school.  325  Ass't  prin.  Josephine  Keeny  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college)  Pd.  B. 

Schenectady  union  classical  institute.  326  Prin.  Arthur  Marvin  (Yale) 
B.A.  M.A. 

Schenevus  union  school.    327  Prin.  Floyd  S.  Lowell. 

Schoharie  union  school.    328  Prin.  Solomon  Sias  (Middlebury  and  Ver- 
mont) M.A.  M.D. 
Schuylerville  high  school.    329  Prin.  Stafford  C.  Edwards  (Brown)  M.A. 

Seymour  Smith  academy,  Pine  Plains.  330  Prin.  George  E.  Brownell 
(N.  Y.  S.  normal  college)  Pd.  B. 

Sharon  Springs  union  school.  331  Prin.  Howard  J.  Jump  (Oneonta 
normal  school). 

Sidney  high  school.    332  Prin.  A.  S.  Knight  (Colgate)  M.A. 

Skancateles  high  school.    ^^3  Pnn-  H.  Frank  Miner  (Williams)  M.A. 

Soduc  academy.    334  Prin.  Elisha  Curtiss  (Union)  M.A. 

Solvay  high  school.    335  Sup't  C.  O.  Richards  (Munro  collegiate  inst.) 

Southside  high  school,  Rockville  Center.  336  Prin.  Leland  L.  Landers 
(Cornell)  B.A. 

Southampton  high  school.  ^37  P""-  Charles  Ernst  Keck  (Hamilton) 
B.  A. 

Stamford  seminary  and  union  school.  338  Prin.  S.  L.  Howe  (Colgate) 
B.A.   M.A. 

Starkey  seminary,  Eddytown.  339  Pres.  Martyn  Summerbell  (College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  New  York  univ.)  B.A.  M.A.  Ph.D.  D.D. 

Syracuse  high  school.    340  W.  Joseph  Pelo  (Harvard)  B.A. 

Temple  Grove  seminary,  Saratoga  Springs.  341  Pres.  Charles  F.  Dowd 
(Yale  and  New  York  university)  M.A.  Ph.D. 
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Ticonderoga  high  school.  342  Sup't  Fred  V.  Lester  (Colgate)  B.A. 
M.A. 

Tonawanda  high  school.  343  Prin.  W.  T.  Palmer  (Geneseo  and  Ann 
Arbor)  B.A. 

Trinity  school.  New  York.  344  August  Ulmann  (General  theological 
seminary,  New  York)  D.D.  rector;  345  William  Gaul  (Columbia  school  of 

mines)  master. 

Troy  high  school.  346  Sup't  J.  H.  Willcts;  347  Prin.  M.  H.  Walrath 
(Syracuse)  M.A.;  348  Julia  Kirschner,  assistant. 

Trumansburg  high  school.  349  Prin.  R.  S.  Roulston  (St  Lawrence) 
B.S.   M.S. 

XTnion  union  school.    350  Prin.  J.  L.  Lusk  (Cortland  normal  school). 

Union  Springy  union  school.    351  Prin.  Lewis  H.  Carris  (Hobart). 

XTtica  free  academy.  352  Sup't  George  Griffith  (Hamilton)  B.A.  Ph.D.; 
353  Prin.  Arthur  L.  Goodrich  (Harvard)  B.A. 

Valatie  union  school.    354  Prin.  W.  L.  Millias  (Colgate). 

Valley  Falls  union  school.    355  Prin.   Fred  J.   Bohlmann   (Wesleyan) 
B.  A. 
Walden  high  school.    356  Prin.  John  F.  Barringer  (Vermont). 

Walton  high  school.  357  Prin.  James  R.  Fairgrieve  (Union) ;  358  Ger- 
trude E.  Hall  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college  and  Cornell)  B.A.  Pd.B. 

Warwick  institute.    359  Prin.  L.  W.  Hoffman  (Ohio)  Ph.M.  Pd.B. 

Washington  academy,  Salem.  360  Prin.  Ezra  W.  Benedict  (Middlcbury) 
B.  A. 

Washington  Irving  high  school,  Tarrytown.  361  Prin.  A.  W.  Emer- 
son (Syracuse)  M.A.  M.S.  LL.B. 

Waterford  high  school.    362  Sup't  A.  Falconer  (Indiana  Central)  M.  A. 

Waterloo  high  school.    363  Prin.  Thomas  C.  Wilber  (Rochester)  M.  A. 

Watkins  high  school.    364  Prin.  Samuel  S.  Johnson. 

West  Hebron  union  school.  365  Prin.  George  E.  Baldwin;  366  Anna 
L.  C.  Baldwin. 

Westport  high  school.  367  Prin.  Edgar  W.  Ames  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college  and  Williams)  Pd.  B. 

White  Plains  high  school.  368  Sup't  S.  R.  Shaw  (Oswego  normal); 
369  Prin.  G.  H.  McNair  (Geneseo  normal  and  New  York  university)  Pd.  D. 

Whitehall  high  school.  370  Prin.  W.  W.  Howe  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  col- 
lege). 

Whitesboro  union  school.  371  Prin.  Charles  V.  Bookhout  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college)  Pd.  B. 

Whitney  Point  high  school.  372  Prin.  Henry  G.  Grubel  (Oswego  and 
Cortland  noimal  schooU}. 
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Williamsville  high  school.  373  Prin.  D.  B.  Albert  (Brockport  normal 
school). 

Wilson  high  school.    374  Prin.  C.  C.  Scheck. 

Yonkers  high  school.  375  Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker  (Lebanon  and  New 
York  university)  B.A.  Pd.D.  Ph.D. 

OUTSIDE  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

376  oSiip't  Charles  R.  Skinner  M.  A.  LL.  D.;  ZTJ  Deputy-sup't  Danforth 
E.  Ainsworth:  378  L.  O.  Wiswell,  librarian;  379  Thomas  E.  Finegan  (N.  Y. 
S.  normal  college)  M.  A.  supervisor  of  examinations;  380  Hiram  C.  Case, 
statistical  clerk;  381  Charles  A.  Shaver,  institute  conductor;  382  W.  E.  Stearns 
(Rochester)  M.  A.  inspector;  383  A.  C.  Hill  (Colgate)  Ph.  D.,  384  J.  H. 
Mann,  examiners;  385  John  J.  N.  Symes. 

Universities  and  colleges 

Lake  Erie  college.  386  Mary  Chilton  Noyes  (Iowa  and  Cornell)  Ph.B. 
M.S.  Ph.D. 

University  of  Chicago.  387  Pres.  William  R.  Harper  (Musking^um  and 
Yale)   Ph.D.   D.D.   LL.D. 

Normal  schools 

Jamaica.    388  Prin.  A.  C.  McLachlan  (Hamilton)  Ph.  D. 

Jenny  Hunter  kindergarten  training  school.  389  Jenny  Hunter 
(N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Training  school  for  teachers.  New  York.  390  Welland  Hendrick  (Col- 
gate) M.A.  assistant. 

Business  schools 

Browne's  Brooklyn  business  college.    391  Sec.  Edmond  C.  Browne. 

Dakin's  business  institute,  Syracuse.    392  J.  A.  Dakin. 

Eastman,  Poughkeepsie.  393  Pres.  Clement  C.  Gaines  (University  of 
Virginia)  B.A.  M.A.  B.L. 

Heffley  school,  Brooklyn.    394  Director  Norman  P.  Heffley. 

Heads'  business  training  school,  Syracuse.    395  C.  P.  Meads,  manager. 

Bamsdell  school  of  business  and  shorthand,  Middletown.  396  Prin. 
William  C.  Ramsdell. 

Special  schools 

stem's  school  of  langvL&g^e,  New  York.    397  Director  S.  M.  Stern. 


0  See  also  regents  of  the  University,  p.  404. 
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Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  departments 

Cedar  Bapids  [la. J  high  school..  398  Beatrice  Stepanck  (WcUesley) 
B.A.  assistant. 

Minnehaha  school,  Minneapolis.    399  Prin.  Leonora  L.  Wendell. 

Newcastle  [D^l.l  high  school.    400  Ass*t-prin.  Jennie  V.  Cole. 

Broselle  high  school.  New  Jersey.  401  Prin.  George  S.  Ellis  (Brown) 
Ph.B. 

Sacred  heart  of  Mary  school,  Watervliet.  402  Sister  M.  Magdalen 
(N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  403  Sister  Mary  Cecelia. 

8t  Mary's  academy.  Glens  Falls.    404  Sister  Mary  Margaret. 

Sisters  of  Mercy  schools,  Buffalo.    405  Sister  M.  Dolores,  superintetident. 

Spelman  seminary,  Atlanta.    406  M.  Minerva  Hayt. 

Elementary  schools 

Albany  public  schools.  407  Prin.  J.  L.  Bothwcll  (Union)  M.  A.;  408 
Prin.  George  H.  Benjamin;  409  Prin.  E.  E.  Packer;  410  Prin.  C.  E.  Frank- 
lin (Union)  editor  Xav  York  education;  411  Prin.  L.  H.  Rockwell  (Union) 
M.  A.;  412  Prin.  Jennie  A.  Utter,  training  class;  413  Fanny  Sheridan;  414 
Sarah  A.  Carey;  415  Isabella  T.  Henry;  416  Nellie  A.  Fealey;  417  Nellie  B. 
Combs;  418  Annabel  T.  O'Ncil:  419  S.  A.  Morehead  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college);  420  Katharine  A.  Cullen  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college);  421 
M.  Louise  Burdick;  422  Katherine  E.  McCormack. 

Amsterdam  public  school.    423  Prin.  James  Baird  (Amherst). 

Athens.  424  Com'r  Orin  Q.  Flint,  Ph.B.;  425  Prin.  Henry  G.  Mc- 
Donough. 

Lansingburg  public  schools.  42O  Sup't  G.  F.  Sawyer  (Amherst)  B.  A. ; 
427  Stella  E.  Whittaker  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college)  Pd.  B.;  428  Kate  Locke 
Wands  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Iiockport  public  schools.    429  Gertrude  Bailey. 
Hartford.    430  ComV  Myra  Ingalsbe. 

New  Hamburg  public  school.  431  Prin.  Richard  E.  Coon  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  432  Charlotte  E.  Tennant  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college), 
kindcrgartner. 

Plattsburg  public  school.    433  Prin.  Sara  J.  Stewart  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 
Providence  public  school.    434  Prin.  Nathan  G.  Kingsley  (Union). 
Schenectady  public  school.     435  Julia  Phillips. 
Slingerlands  public  school.    436  Prin.  Justus  C.  Hyde. 

Troy  public  schools.  437  G.  W.  Kennedy  (Syracuse)  B.  A.;  438  Hugh 
H.  Lansing  (Williams)  B.  A.:  439  F.  C.  Clifton  (Geneseo  normal). 
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Wappingers    Falls    public    schools.    440  Prin.    S.    Mansfield    (Union) 
M.  A.;  441  Martha  Winne  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Watervliet    public    schools.    442  Sup't    J.    Edman    Massee;    443  Prin. 
Ernest  A.  Larkin  (Illinois  normal  school). 

West  Sand  Lake  public  school.    444  Prin.  Charles  R.  Miller  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college);  445  Mrs  Charles  R.  Miller  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Not  officially  connected  with  educational  institutions 

446  S.  H.  Andrews  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Albany. 

447  Crissy  K.  Ball,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

448  C.  W.  Bardeen  (Yale)  M.  A.  editor  School  bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

449  E.  R.  Barrows  (St  Lawrence  and  Johns  Hopkins)  M.'  S.,  Albany. 

450  T.  W.  Bevan,  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

451  Harriet  Boyce  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Albany. 

452  I.  Macmillan  Brown  (Balliol  college,  Oxford)  M.  A.,  New  Zealand. 

453  Ina  L.  Campbell,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

454  Mabel  L.  Chesley  (Vassar)  B.  A. 

455  M.  A.  Clayton,  Albany. 

456  John  F.  Clymer,  D.  D.,  Albany. 

457  Elsie  La  G.  Cole  (Vassar),  Albany. 

458  Laura  H.  Coleman,  Albany. 

459  William  H.  Coleman,  Albany. 

460  Halsey  M.  Collins,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

461  Osmyn  P.  Conant  (Dartmouth)  B.  A.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

462  Anna  Cookingham,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

463  R.  W.  Crannell  (Amherst). 

464  Mrs  Jay  Crissey,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

465  Harriet  C.  Crissy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

466  Ellen  Crocker,  New  York. 

467  Cora  L.  Davis,  Chicago,  111. 

468  D.  Elizabeth  Defendorf  (Cornell)  Ph.  B. 

469  Philander  Deming  (Vermont  and  Albany  law  school)  M.  A.    LL.  B., 
Albany. 

470  Mabel  C.  Dobbin  (Cornell)  Ph.  B. 

471  Claude  A.  Duvall,  Silver  Burdette  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

472  A.  M.  Edwards  (Bowdoin)  M.  A.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

473  Frank  A.  Egan,  Albany. 

474  Jesse  A.  Ellsworth  (Middlebury)  M.  A.,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

475  E.  M.  Fairchild  (Oberlin)   B.  A.,  Albany. 

476  Katharine  A.  Fealey,  Albany. 

477  George  Fenton,  American  book  co.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

478  Mrs  George  Fenton,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

479  F.  G.  Fielding,  M.  D.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

480  James  H.  Goggin  (St  Lawrence,  Canada)  Ph.  B.,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

481  Alice  Grant,  Albany. 
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482  Alonzo  Hall,  Dover,  N.  H. 

483  Mrs  Alonzo  Hall. 

484  Rev.  F.  Heartfield,  M.A.   S.T.B.,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

485  G.  M.  Heindel  (Wittenberg),  Albany. 

486  Marguerite  Hempstead  (Cornell),  Meadville,  Pa. 

487  Frederick  C.  Hodgdon  (Tufts)  B.  A.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

488  Edna  Howard  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

489  Helen  K.  Hoy  (Vassar)  B.  A.,  Albany. 

490  S.  Florence  Kerins  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

491  T.  H.  Kimpton  (Wesleyan)  M.  A.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,' New  York. 

492  Emma  S.  Knowlson,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

493  John  Knowlson. 

494  Mary  E.  Knowlson  (Vassar),  Troy,  N.  Y. 

495  Rev.  George  T.  Lemmon,  South  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

496  Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  Albany. 
407  Dr  C.  Lovis,  New  York. 

498  Samuel  Lundberg,  Easton,  N.  Y. 

499  Sister  Mary,  Boston,  Mass. 

500  Peter  J.  Masterson,  Albany. 

501  Rev.  David  O.  Mears  (Amherst)  D.  D.,  Albany. 

502  Frank  R.  Morris  (Colgate)  B.A.  B.D.,  Albany. 

503  John    F.    L.    Morris    (Cornell    and    Dickinson    school   of   law)    B.S. 
LL.  B.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

504  Isadore  G.  Mudge  (Cornell)  Ph.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

505  Kathryn  O'Connell,  Albany. 

506  Frances  M.  Parks,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

507  Mrs  James  Russell  Parsons,  Albany. 

508  Mrs  S.  Patten,  Albany. 

509  A.  D.  Perkins  (Cornell)  B.A.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Syracuse. 

510  Mrs  Henry  R.  Pierson. 

511  Mrs  Georgiana  S.  Pollock.' 

512  Albert  J.  Potter  (Michigan)  B.  A.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

513  Nellie  D.  Ramsay,  Albany, 

514  Kittie  V.  Rankin,  Albany. 

515  Frank  A.  Ray,  Albany. 

516  J.  F.  Rich  (Wesleyan).  Ginn  &  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

517  John  S.  Robbins,  Albany. 

518  E.  Roberts,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

519  John  C  Rockwell,  proprietor  Schermerhorn's  teacher's  agency.  New 
York. 

520  Jenny  Roy,  Albany. 

521  Mrs  J.  E.  Russell,  New  York. 

522  Mrs  Russell  Sage,  New  York. 

523  Clemence  J.  Samish,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

524  M.  Samish,  Des  Moines,  la. 

525  Emma  C.  Scoville  (Geneseo  normal). 
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526  Mrs  Pliny  T.  Sexton. 

527  D.  Roy  Shafer. 

528  George  S.  Slocum,  Albany. 

529  Faith  E.  Smith  (Northwestern)  Ph.  B.,  Aurora,  111. 

530  G.  W.  Smith,  N^w  York. 

531  Laura  F.  Smith  (Vassar)  B.A.,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

532  Lucy  E.  Smith  (Woman's  college  of  Baltimore  and  N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college)  B.A.  Pd.B.,  Albany. 

533  V.  J.  Smith  (Wesleyan)  B.  A.,  Albany. 

534  E.  F.  Southworth  (Harvard)  B.  A.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

535  Harriet  M.  Spalding.  Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 

536  Mrs  N.  G.  Spalding,  Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 

537  Rev.  Charles  Temple,  M.A.  B.D.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

538  William  L.  Tomlius  (London),  New  York. 

539  Mrs  E.  Corning  Townsend,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

540  Anna  Veeder,  Albany. 

541  Nellie  B.  Webber,  Boston.  Mass. 

542  Frederick  P.  Webster  (Syracuse)  B.  S.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

543  E.  A.  Winchell.  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 

544  Margaret  Windeyer,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

545  Frank  Wise,  Macmillan  Co..  New  York. 

546  Edith  E.  Woodruflf,  New  York. 

547  H.  Estelle  Woodruff,  New  York. 
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AI.PHABETIC  INDEX 

Numbers  refer  to  the  preceding  classed  list 


Abrams,  A.  W.  268 
Ackart,  M.  B.  244 
Agnes,  Sister  T.  297 
Ainsworth,  D.  E.  zn 
Albert,  D.  B.  yjz 
Allen,  G.  D.  18 
Allen,  J.  G.  294 
Aloysius,  Sister  M.  161 
Ames,  E.  W.  367 
Anderson,  W.  R.  248 
Andrews,  C.  T.  251 
Andrews,  S.  H.  446 
Arms,  S.  D.  51 
Armstrong,  C.  W.  320 
Avery,  Myrtilla  54 
Axtell.  U.  F.  27s 

Baggr,  H.  C.  290 

Bailey,  A.  L.  65 
Bailey,  Gertrude  429 
Baird,  James  423 
Baker,  F.  M.  29 
Baker,  T.  O.  375 
Baldwin,  A.  L.  C.  366 
Baldwin,  G.  E.  365 
Ball,  C.  K.  447 
Bancroft,  W.  D.  105 
Banks,  C.  S.  75 
Bardeen,  C.  W.  448 
Bardwell,  D.  L.  154 
Barhite,  Jared  225 
Barnes,  A.  E.  310 
Barringer,  J.  F.  356 
Barrows,  E.  R.  449 
Barry,  Michael  316 
Bartlett,  H.   D.  219 
Bassctt,  J.  A.  293 
Bates,  Minnie  292 
Beach,  Daniel  7 
Bean,  C.  M.  285 
Beha,  O.  M.  282 
Bellows,  R.  H.  200 
Benedict,  E.  W.  360 


Benedict,  J.  C.  235 
Benjamin,  G.  H.  408 
Bevan,  T.  W.  450 
Biscoe,  W.  S.  58 
Bishop,  M.  H.  123 
!    Blasdell,  Amelia  198 
Bohlmann,  F.  J.  355 
Boland,  F.  T.  13 
Bookhout,  C.  V.  371 
Borgia,  Sister  M.  313 
Bothwell,  J.  L.  407 
Boyce,  Harriet  451 
Boynton,  D.  N.  258 
Boynton,  F.  D.  228 
Boynton,  M.  F.  76 
Bradley,  T.  J.  131 
Brill,  A.  M.  264 
Bristol,  G.  P.  106 
Brown,  I.  M.  452 
Brown,  R.  E.  210 
Brown,  S.  R.  193 
Browne,  E.  C.  391 
Brownell,  G.  E.  330 
Bull,  M.  I.  44 
Bunnell,  Ada  63 
Burdick,  M.  L.  421 
Burgess,  E.  S.  117 
Burgin,  B.  O.  240 
Burke,  P.  F.  280 
Burritt,  O.  H.  201 
Butler,  J.  F.  89 

Campbell,  I.  L.  453 
Carey,  E,  L.  91 
Carey,  L.  B.  21 
Carey,  S.  A.  414 
Carhart,  W.  B.   173 
Carmer,  W.  G.  185 
Carrier,  Bro.  J.  F.  92 
Carris,  L.  H.  351 
Case,  H.  C.  380 
Caswell,  T.  A.  163 
Cattell,  J.  McK.  78 
Catus,  Bro.  169 
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Cecilia,  Sister  M.  403 
Celestine,  Sister  299 
Cephas,  Sister  M.  301 
Chambers,  Lillian  246 
Chandler,  J.  W.  194 
Chesley,  M.  L.  454 
Christian,  Elizabeth  208 
Clapp,  B.  G.  202 
Clara,  Sister  298 
Clare,  Sister  M.  296 
Clarke,  J,  M.  72 
Clayton,  M.  A.  455 
Clement,  A.  G.  48 
Clifton,  F.  C.  439 
Clymer,  J.  F.  456 
Cobb,  C.  N.  47 
Cole,  C.  W.  132 
Cole,  E.  La  G.  457 
Cole,  J.  V.  400 
Coleman,  L.  H.  458 
Coleman,  W.  H.  459 
Coleman,  W.  S.  199 
Collins,  H.  M.  460 
Combs,  N.  B.  417 
Compton,  A.  G.  88 
Conant,  Howard  277 
Conant,  O.  P.  461 
Cone,  W.  H.  238 
Conway,  M.  M.  255 
Cookingham,  Anna  462 
Cooley,  Le  R.  C.  97 
Coon,  R.  E.  431 
Cornelia,  Sister  314 
Crannell,  R.  W.  463 
Crawshaw,  W.  H.  80 
Creighton,  J.  B.  39 
Crissey,  Jay  276 
Crissey,  Mrs  Jay  464 
Crissy,  H.  C.  465 
Crissy,  L  O.  52 
Crocker,  Ellen  466 
Cruishank,  Barton  127 
Crumb,  F.  W.  148 
CuUen,  K.  A.  420 
Curtis,  F.  C.  112 
Curtiss,  Elisha  334 


Dakln,  J.  A.  392 
Davidson,  Charles  49 
Davis,  B.  C.  100 
Davis,  C.  L.  467 
Davis,  C.  S.  141 
Davison,  A.  R.  137 
Davison,  G.  M.  209 
Defendorf.  D.  E.  468 
De  Garmo,  Charles  104 
Deming,  Philander  469 
Dewey,  Melvil  10 
Doane,  W.  C.  i 
Dobbin,  M.  C.  470 
Dolores,  Sister  M.  302 
Dolores,  Sister  M.  405 
Dolph,  J.  M.  281 
Dowd,  C.  F.  341 
Duvall,  C.  A.  471 

Edwards,  A.  M.  472 
Edwards,  S.  C.  329 
Egan,  F.  A.  473 
Eggenberger,  James  189 
Ellis,  G.  S.  401 
Ellsworth,  J.  A.  474 
Emerson,  A.  W.  361 
Estes,  C.  S.  178 
Eugenia,  Sister  307 
Evangelist,  Sister  M.  306 
Evans,  C.  W.  I95 
Evans,  E.  R.  19 

Fairchild,  E.  M.  475 
Fairchild,  S.  C.  23 
Fairgrieve,  J.  R.  357 
Falconer,  A.  362 
Farr,  D.  C.  205 
Fealey,  E.  G.  17 
Fealey,  K.  A.  476 
Fealey,  N.  A.  416 
Felt,  E.  P.  n 
Fenton,  George  477 
Fenton,  Mrs  George  478 
Fielding,  F.  G.  479 
Finegan,  T.  E.  379 
Fitch,  C.  E.  3 
Fitzpatrick,  M.  R.  '^^ 
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Flack,  A.  H.  224 
Flint,  O.  Q.  424 
Fortes,  H.  E.  250 
Foster,  H.  W.  22j 
Fox,  J.  W.  83 
Francesca,  Sister  M.  318 
Franklin,  C.  E.  410 
Franklin,  W.  C.  267 
French,  E.  E.  186 
French,  H.  P.  133 
Frisbee,  E.  S.  26 
Fuller,  Gardner  254 

CHdnea,  C.  C.  393 
Gallup,  F.  A.  177 
Gaul,  William  345 
Gibson,  J.  H.  53 
Gilbert.  J.  H.  135 
Gillett,  J.  A.  116 
Glavin,  J.  F.  300 
Goggin,  J.  H.  480 
Gonzaga,  Sister  162 
Good,  W.  H.  151 
Goodrich,  A.  L.  353 
Gow,  G.  C.  98 
Grant,  Alice  481 
Graves,  E.  T.  236 
Greene,  John  82 
Griffith,  George  352 
Griswold,  S.  B.  59 
Giabel,  H.  G.  372 
Guardineer,  Helen  43 
Guinnip,  G.  H.  174 

Hall,  A.  H.  35 
Hall,  Alonzo  482 
Hall,  Mrs  Alonzo  483 
Hall,  G.  E.  358 
Hamilton,  H.  J.  25 
Harper,  W.  R.  387 
Harris,   E.  S.  283 
Hawkins,  C.  W.  140 
Hayes,  E.  C.  109 
Hayt,  M.  M.  406 
Heartfield.  F.  484 
Heffley,  N.  P.  394 


Heiermann,  F.  90 
Heindel,  G.  M.  485 
Helena,  Sister  M.  312 
Hempstead,  Marguerite  486 
Hcndrick,  Welland  390 
Henry,  I.  T.  415 
Herron,  S.  F.  156 
Hill,  A.  C.  383 
Hinman,  E.  E.  2^2 
Hirschfeld,  Henry  69 
Hitchcock,  J.   M.  229 
Hodgdon,  F.  C.  487 
Hoflfman,  L.  W.  359 
Hogmire,  E.  C.  242 
Hopson,  G.  B.  85 
Home,  C.  A.  134 
Howard,   Edna  488 
Howard,  F.  H.  176 
Howe,  E.  J.  278 
Howe,  H.  H.  128 
Howe,  S.  L.  338 
Howe,  W.  W.  370 
Hoy,  H.  K.  489 
Hoyt,  G.  A.  155 
Hull,  P.  M.  230 
Hulst,  Katherine  192 
Hunt,  L.  R.  182 
Hunt,  M.  I.  226 
Hunter,  Jenny  389 
Hunter,  Thomas  115 
Husted,  A.  E.  124 
Husted,  A.  N.  119 
Hutchinson,  B.  W.  203 
Hyde,  J.  C.  436 

Ingalsbe,  M.  L.  430 

Jacobus,  J.  W.  211 

Jennings,  E.  McK.  15 
Jennings,  F.  W.  266 
Jennings,  J.  T.  64 
Johnson,  S.  S.  364 
Johnson,  W.  D.  179 
Johnston,  D.  V.  R.  60 
Jones,  A.  A.  62 
Jones,  A.  M.  291 
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Jones,  R.  E.  79 
Joslin,  W.  C.  172 
Jump.  H.  J.  331 

K«*,  C.  E.  337 
Keeny,  Josephine  325 
Keller,  Christopher  241 
Kennedy,  G.  W.  437 
Kennedy,  H.  B.  14 
Kenney,  G.  F.  143 
Kenyon,  A.  B.  10 1 
Kerins,  S.  F.  490 
Kernan,  C.  H.  369 
Keyser,  A.  T.  37 
Kidder,  F.  P.  38 
Kimpton,  T.  H.  49! 
Kingsley,  N.  G.  434 
Kirschner,  Julia  348 
Knapp,  A.  H.  160 
Kneil,  T.  R.  323 
Knickerbocker.  H.  I.  la 
Knight,  A.  S.  332 
Kniskern,   F.  J.  42 
Knowlson.  £,  5.  492 
Knowlson,  John  493 
KnowUon,  M.  E.  494 
Knowlson,  W.  S.  324 
Lain,  W.  K.  337 
Landers,  L.  L.  336 
Lang,  G.  C.  146 
Lansing,  H.  H.  438 
Lapp,   Henry  274 
Larkin.  E.  A.  443 
Lathrop,  H.   B.  279 
Lavery,  A.  A.  149 
Lawlon,  L   H.  263 
Lee.  Nicholas  171' 
Lemmon,  G.  T.  495 
Leo,  Sister  M.  303 
Leonard,  Albert  107 
Lester,  F,  V.  34a 
Lincoln,  C.  Z.  496 
Liak,  W.  H.  147 
Lock  hart,  T.  L  243 
Loretto.  Sister  315 
Lounsbery.  I»  A.  311 


Lovell,  T.  B.  359 
Lovis,  C.  497 
Lowell,  F.  S.  327 
Loyd,  H.  S.  113 
Lundberg,  Samuel  498 
Lusk,  J.  L.  350 
Lyttle.  E.  W.  50 

KcCUlUn,  S.  D.  349 
McClelland,  M.  A.  121 
McCormaek,  A,  C.  16 
McCormack,  K.  E.  422 
McDonough.  H.  G.  425 
MacElroy,  A.  J.  286 
McGarr,  Sister  M,   S.  ai8 
McKelway.  St  Clair  6 
MacKenzie,  A.  C.  95 
McKinley,  E.  F.  165 
McLachlan,  A.  C.  388 
McNair,  G.  H.  369 
Magdalen,  Sister  M.  402 
Mann,  J.  H.  384 
Mansfield,  S.  440 
Margaret,  Sister  M.  404 
Marsh,  C.  S.  360 
Martha,  Sister  M.  304 
Marvin,  Arthur  326 
Mary,  Sister  319 
Mary,  Sister  399 
Massee,  J.  E.  443 
Masterson,   P.  J.  500 
Matthews,  A.  J.  307 
Maxwell,  W.  H.  2S3 
Meads,  C.  P.  395 
Mears,  D.  O,  501 
Merrell,  A.  J.  216 
Merrill.  F.  J.  H.  70 
Miller,  C.   R,  444 
Miller.  Mrs  C.  R.  445 
Millias,  W.  L.  354 
Milne,  W.  J.   118 
Miner.  H.  F.  333 
Montague.  J,  A.  215 
Montrose,  O.  212 
Moore,  R.  W.  81 
Moorehead,  S.  A.  419 
Morje,  Joseph  77 
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Morris,  F.  R.  502 
Morris,  J.  F.  L.  503 
Morse,  A.  L.  55 
Mudge,  I.  G.  504 
Mulford.  C.  W.  152 
Multer,  M.  J.  196 
Munsell,  H.  E.  45 

Newell,  D.  A.  261 
Nolan,  J.  J.  20 
Norris,  J.  C.  158 
Norton,  E.  F.  214 
Noyes,  M.  C.  386 
Nute,  A.  C.  231 

O'Connell,  Kathryn  505 
Odilia,  Sister  M.  317 
Olssen,  W.  W.  86 
O'Neill,  A.  T.  418 
O'Neill,  Everett  38 
Ottaway,  G.  H.  159 

Packer,  A.  L.  157 
Packer,  E.  E.  409 
Packer,  M.  H.  153 
Palmer,  C.  S.  143 
Palmer,  W.  T.  343 
Parks,  F.  M.  506 
Parsons,  J.  R.  22 
Parsons,  Mrs  J.  R.  507 
Patten,  Mrs  S.  508 
Paul,  Rev.  Bro.  170 
Peck,  C.  H.  71 
Peck,  E.  J.  272 
Peck,  H.  A.  108 
Pelo,  W.  J.  340 
Perkins,  A.  D.  509 
Perry,  W.  H.  239 
Phillips,  Julia  435 
Pierce,  A.  E.  126 
Pierson,  Mrs  H.  R.  510 
Plough,  M.  C.  213 
Pollock,  Mrs  G.  S.  511 
Pollock,  H.  M.  138 
Potamian,  Bro.  87 
Potter,  A.  J.  512 
Pyc,  G.  W.  187 


Quay,  G.  H.  37 

Quinn,  J.  H.  93 

Badford,  Eugenia  33 
Ramsay,  N.  D.  513 
Ramsdell,  W.  C.  396 
Rankin,  K.  V.  514 
Raphael,  Sister  M.  305 
Ray,  F.  A.  515 
Read,  Edith  164 
Redman,  E.  S.  223 
Reid,  Whitelaw  4 
Rich,  J.  F.  516 
Richards,  C.  O.  335 
Richards,  C.  W.  271 
Richardson,  E.  L.  30 
Richardson,  L.  W.  122 
Robbing,  E.  B.  197 
Robbins,  J.  S.  517 
Roberts,  E.  518 
Robins,  L.  F.  288 
Rockwell,  J.  C.  519 
Rockwell,  L.  H.  411 
Rosa,  M.  J.  84 
Roulston,  R.  S.  349 
Round,  J.  M.  145 
Roy,  Jennie  520 
Ruedemann,  Rudolf  74 
Russell,  H.  L.  273 
Russell,  J.  E.  114 
Russell,  Mrs  J.  E.  521 

Sage,  Mrs  Russell  522 
Samish,  C.  J.  523 
Samish,  M.  524 
Sanford,  Austin  136 
San  ford,  C.  G.  206 
Sanford,  E.  M.  144 
Saunders,  E.  P.  139 
Sawyer,  G.  F.  426 
Scheck,  C.  C.  374 
Scopes,  H.  A.  57 
Scoville,  E.  C.  525 
Scrafford,  Annie  180 
Scribner,  E.  E.  191 
Scripture,  A.  M.  252 
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Sexton,  P.  T.  8 
Sexton,  Mrs  P.  T.  526 
Seymour,  H.  M.  167 
Seymour,  May  11 
Shafer,  D.  R.  527 
Shaver,  C.  A.  381 
Shaw,  R.  K.  56 
Shaw,  S.  R.  368 
Sheely,  J.  V.  188 
Shepardson,  F.  L.  175 
Sheridan,  Fanny  413 
Sias,  Solomon,  328 
Skinner,  C.  R.  376 
Slattery,  J.  T.  308 
Slocum,  G.  S.  528 
Smith,  Mrs  C.  A.  234 
Smith,  C.  T.  R.  233 
Smith,  F.  E.  529 
Smith,  F.  E.  183 
Smith,  G.  E.  40 
Smith,  G.  W.  530 
Smith,  L.  E.  532 
Smith,  L.  F.  531 
Smith,- S.  McK.  166 
Smith,  T.  W.  94 
Smith,  V.  J.  533 
Snell,  H.  H.  222 
Southworth,  E.  F.  534 
Spalding,  H.  M.  535 
Spalding,  Mrs  N.  G.  336 
Stearns,  W.  E.  382 
Stepanck,  Beatrice  398 
Stern,  S.  M.  397 
Stevens,  F.  R.  245 
Stewart,  S.  J.  433 
Stoneman,  Kate  120 
Summerbell,  Martyn  339 
Symes,  J.  J.  N.  385 

Taylor,  H.  L.  24 
Taylor,  J.  M.  96 
Tcfft,  F.  A.  321 
Temple,  Charles  537 
Tennant,  C.  E.  432 
Theobalda,  Sister  220 
Thompson,  J.  M.  190 


Tomlinson,  E.  M.  102 
Tomlius,  W.  L.  538 
Townsend,  E.  C.  no 
Townsend,  Mrs  E.  C.  539 
Townsend,  M.  I.  2 
Treder,  O.  F.  R.  67 
True,  W.  R.  217 
Truesdale,  W.  H.  204 
Tucker,  W.  G.  Ill 
Tuthill,  J.  F.  247 
Tuthill,  L.  H.  221 

Ulmann,  August  344 
Unger,  S.  C  289 
Utter,  J.  A.  412 

Vander  Veer,  Albert  9 
Vanderzee,  M.  L.  41 
Van  Ingen,  B.  C.  262 
Veeder,  Anna  540 
Viele,  M.  E.  129 
Vincent,  Sister  309 
Vossler,  A.  B.  184 

Wagor,  E.  E.  168 
Walrath,  M.  H.  347 
Wands,  K.  L.  428 
Warren,  H.  P.  130 
Waterman,  G.  T.  68 
Waters,  W.  E.  99 
Watson,  W.  H.  5 
Weatherlow,  J.  K.  31 
Webber,  N.  B.  541 
Webster,  A.  E.  J.  257 
Webster,  F.  P.  542 
Webster,  F.  V.  256 
Weeden,  W.  L.  36 

Weld,  J.  E.  322 
Wendell,  L.  L.  399 
Westfall,  F.  M.  295 
Whalen,  Helena  150 
Wheelock,  C.  F.  46 
White,  J.  R.  125 
White,  H.  A.  26s 
White,  H.  S.  103 
Whittaker,  S.  E.  427 
Wickham,  R.  W.  287 
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Wilber,  T.  C  363 
Willets,  J.  H.  346 
Winchell,  E.  A.  543 
Windeyer,  Margaret  54^ 
Windsor,  P.  L.  66 
Winne,  James  284 
Winne,  Martha  4^1 
Wise,  Frank  545 


Wiswcll,  L.  O.  378 
Wood,  Stella  181 
Wood,  W.  M.  270 
Woodruff,  E.  E.  546 
Woodruff,  H.  E.  547 
Woodworth,  Florence  61 

Young,  E.  L.  34 


IN  DEX 


The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths;  e.  g.  321* 
means  page  321,  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one 
third  of  way  down. 


Abrams,  A.  W.,  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  245*-46*. 

Academic  council,  2i5\ 

Academic  diploma,  see  Regents 
diploma. 

Academic  syllabus,  revision,  report 
and  discussion,  371-82. 

Ainsworth,    D.    E.,    on    unification, 

3 1 2*- 1 5'. 
Andrews,  C.  T.,  on  qualifications  oi 

high  school  teachers,  257*-59\ 

Appointments,  2i4'-i5'. 

B.  A.  degree,  32i'-22'. 

Baker,  T.  O.,  on  electives,  329'-33*, 
342^-43';  on  preparation  for  busi- 
ness, 345*-46'. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  on  unification,  302*- 
6';  report  of  necrology  committee, 
382-98. 

Bate,  S.  P.,  quoted,  364*. 

Blanket     certificates,    24i"-42',     243', 

24S\  329^ 
Boynton,    F.  D.,    report   of  syllabus 

committee,    371^-74*;    on    classical 

course,   sjf,  379'-8o-;  38o'-8i';  on 

teaching  geometry,   38I^ 
Brown,    S.    R.,    on   classical   course, 

375*,  375"-77',  378';  on  revision  of 

syllabus,   375'-77\   38I'-82^ 
Burritt,   O.   H.,  on  unification,  310'- 

12*. 


Business,  preparation  for,  345'-46*; 
courses  in   high  schools,  343'-45*, 

350'. 
Business  schools,  350^  369*- 70*. 
Butler,  N.   M.,  on  unification,  276'- 

77'- 
Certification  of  high  school  teachers, 

241' -42",  243*,  298'-99*. 
Cicero,    counts    required    for,    37S\ 

379*. 
Clarke,  J.  M.,  Relation  of  New  York 

state  paleontology  to  schools  and 

colleges,  359-64*;  sketch  of  James 

Hall,  382^-85*. 

Classics,  counts  required  for,  373*, 
37 5\  377\  380';  decline  of  interest, 
375'-77';  requirements  of  classical 
courses,  378'-8i^;  translations,  380*. 
See  also  Greek;  Latin. 

College  council,  2I4*-I5^ 

Colleges,  electives  for  entrance,  dis- 
cussion, 320-53;  degrees,  32i'-22', 
347';  admission  on  certificate,  333^. 

Colleges  and  universities,  distinction, 

Commission  on  unification,  2I3*-I4*, 

292'-93\  30o\  316'. 
Commissioner  of  education,  285°. 
Committee      of      15,      opinion      on 

teachers'  qualifications,  234'. 
Committee  on  unification,  213'. 
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Common  schools,  superintendent  of, 
see  Public  instruction,  superinten- 
dent of. 

Convocation,  summary  of  sessions, 
209-12;  summary  of  action,  212'- 
14';  appointments,  214^-15*;  regis- 
ter, 404-26. 

Convocation  council,  2I4^ 

Cornell  university,  elective  system, 
337*;  science  as  an  elective,  338'. 

Councils,  appointments,  2i4'-i5*. 

Crawshaw,  W.  H.,  on  electives,  346*- 
48-. 

De  QfumOy  Charles,  on  qualifications 
of  high  school  teachers,  242^-45*; 
on  unification,  30o'-2'. 

Degrees,  college,  32i'-22*,  347*. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  moves  vote  of 
thanks  to  superintendent  of  public 
buildings,  214';  on  education  for 
culture  and  for  a  livelihood,  351*- 
52';  on  regents  diploma,  353";  on 
business  schools,  369"-70*;  on 
metric  system,  374*. 

Disciplinary  schools,  by  H.  S.  Tar- 
bell,  354-58. 

Doane,  W.  C,  Influence  of  the 
teacher,  2i5'-2i*;  on  unification, 
21/,  26&-70*;  response  to  Mrs 
Sage,  3i8*-i9'. 

Draper,  A.  S.,  on  unification,  278*- 
81*;  educational  work  in  New 
York  state,  303'-4". 

Education,  culture  training  and 
training  for  a  livelihood,  345*-46', 
35i'-52';  higher,  waste  in,  by  Pres. 
W.  R.  Harper,  399-403. 

Educational  legislation,  by  Whitelaw 
Reid,  22i*-3i*.  See  also  Unifica- 
tion. 

Educational  system,  proper  develop- 
ment of,  22i'-23^;  relation  of  uni- 
versities to  common  school  system, 
226*.    See  also  Unification. 


Electives,  for  college  entrance,  dis- 
cussion, 320-53;  in  regents  di- 
plomas, 331^;  appointment  of  com- 
mittee to  consider  subject  recom- 
mended, 335*-36';  in  preparatory 
schools,  338*. 

Elementary      schools,      supervision, 

279'. 

English,  in  high  school  courses,  332'. 

Entrance  requirements.  Harvard  uni- 
versity, 322*-27\  338";  uniformity, 
335'-36^  348";  no  requirements  at 
University  of  Virginia,  35o'-5i*. 

Estes,  C.  S.,  on  omission  of  Ovid 
from  syllabus,  378\ 

Evans,  C.  W.,  on  use  and  abuse  of 
textbooks,  364*-67*. 

Examinations,  see  Regents  examin- 
ations. 

Fair,  D.  C,  on  unification,  295*-97*; 
on  revision  of  syllabus,  374^-75*;  on 
classical  course,  378*-79*. 

Feeble-minded  children,  special 
schools  for,  358'. 

Fitch,  C.  E.,  resolutions  on  chancel- 
lor's illness,  2i2*-i3". 

Flack,  A.  H.,  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  259'-6i*. 

Oainee,  C.  C,  on  education,  348*-$ i*. 

German,  study  of,  33o\ 

Germany,   educational   system,   339*, 

340'. 
Goodrich,  A.  L.,  on  electives,  333'- 

361 
Greek,   study  of,  330',  331',  34I^-42^ 

342'. 
Griffith,  George,  on  qualifications  of 

high  school  teachers,  365'-66*. 

Hally  James,  scientific  achievements, 
361';  sketch  of  life,  382'-8s*. 

Harper,  Pres.  W.  R.,  Waste  in 
higher  education,  399-403. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  quoted,  233*. 
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Harvard  university,  entrance  require- 
ments, 322'-27*,  338*. 

Hawkins,  C.  W.,  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  256*-S7*. 

Herron,  S.  F.,  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  247"-48'. 

High  school  teachers,  certification, 
24i*-42',  243",  298*-99*;  influence  of 
college  bred  teacher,  246^-47*;  col- 
legiate education  essential,  234*, 
236*,  243\  244'-45',  251*,  252*,  2^^* 
260';  substitute  for  college  educa- 
tion, 245'-46",  257^-58*;  competition 
between  men  and  women,  243*-44*; 
competition  between  women,  244*; 
examinations  a  necessary  safe- 
guard in  selecting,  236'-37*;  sug- 
gestions for  statute  on  licensing, 
236*-38*,  241';  promotions  from 
elementary  grades,  237*;  qualifica- 
tion, discussion,  ^31-68;  conclu- 
sions of  committee  of  N.  E.  A.  on 
qualifications,  242*-43';  salaries, 
244\  253';  success  of  work,  how 
determined,  "248'-53*. 

High  schools,  jurisdiction  over,  272*- 
75',  276'-7/,  285»,  304'.  315";  busi- 
ness courses,  343'-45*. 

Higher  education,  waste  in,  by  Pres. 
W.  R.  Harper,  399-403- 

History,  more  attention  should  be 
given  to,  332*. 

Hunt,  M.  I.,  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  248^-51",  267*. 

Influence  of  the  teacher,  by  W.  C. 
Doane,  215^-21*. 

Johnson,  W.  D.,  on  unification,  308'- 
io\ 

Keck,  C.  E.,  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  246"-47'. 

liatin,  study  of,  330*,  342^    See  also 

Cicero;  Ovid. 
Lawrence  scientific  school,  entrance 

requirements,  324^-25'. 


Legislation,  see  Educational  legisla- 
tion. 

Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  elec- 
tive system,  336^-3/7*. 

Library  council,  215*. 

Lincoln,  C.  Z.,  on  unification,  286^- 

91'. 
Lovell,   T.    B.,   on   qualifications  of 

high  school  teachers,  254*-s6*. 

McKelway,  St  Clair,  on  classics. 
375* f  380*;  on  electives,  328*;  on  dis- 
cussion of  electives,  3S2*-S3*;  on 
qualifications  of  high  school  teach- 
ers, 26i'-65";  on  textbooks,  367*- 
69';  on  unification,  316*;  resolu- 
tions introduced  by,  3x6^;  closing 
remarks,  382". 

Marvin,   Arthur,   on   electives,  320*- 

27*. 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  23i"-38^,  267*- 
68*. 

Metric  system,  374*. 

Millias,  W.  L.,  on  academic  diploma, 

353'. 
Milne,  W.  J.,  on  unification,  28i*-86'. 

NecTolognr^  Armstrong,  H.  W.,  388'; 
Beardsley,  E.  J.,  388'-89";  Bugbee, 
E.  H.,  389";  Bull,  N.  N.,  390': 
Chadwick,  Edmund,  390*;  Charl- 
ton.E.  A.  390^;  Clarke,  N.T.,  391*- 
92^  Dunham,  Rev.  M.  E.,  392*; 
Ellis,  J.,  W.,  386^;  Ellis.  Richard, 
392' ;  Fairbairn,  R.  B.,  387*;  Eraser, 
Reuben,  389*;  Hall,  James,  382^- 
85*;  Hall,  Rev.  John,  387*;  Hol- 
brook,  D.  A.,  392":  House.  F.  J., 
393*;  Howell,  G.  R.,  386*;  Hull, 
Rev.  William,  393*;  Jenkins,  Wil- 
liam. 393';  Jouin.  Rev.  Louis,  387^; 
Labberton.  R.  H.,  387*-88*;  Lan- 
dry, Rev.  J.  T.,  388';  Lane,  F.  H., 
393^  McEnroe,  W.  M.,  388";  Mc- 
Intyre,  J.  G.,  397*;  McMann,  E.  A., 
394*;    Mason,    Mrs.    L.   W.,   397*1 
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Meyer,  P.  E.,  397';  Mott,  J.  L.. 
389":  Neeley,  A.  E.,  394*;  Orchard, 
H.  O.,  394':  Packard,  S.  S.,  388*; 
Rice.  E.  S.,  398';  Rickoff,  A.  J.. 
394'-96*;  Swarthout,  J.  V.,  390'; 
Thompson,  H.  W.,  398*;  Verrill, 
C.   H.,   396'-97';   Williams,   A.   G., 

397". 
Necrology     committee,     report     of, 

382-98. 
Newell,  ,  quoted,  365*. 

Ovid,  omitted  from  list  of  examina- 
tions, 375^  378^;  number  taking  ex- 
aminations in,  379^ 

Paleontology,  relation  to  schools 
and    colleges,    by    J.    M.    Clarke, 

359-64'. 
Plane  geometry,  included  in  exami- 
nation   on    solid    geometry.    374^ 

yif,  38l^ 
Politcal  control  of  education,  danger. 

22y\  280*,  283*,  29i'-92',  298*,  303'- 

4*.  309'-io',  3ii*-i2'. 
Providence      (R.      I.),      disciplinary 

schools.  354-58. 
Public  buildings,  superintendent    of, 

vote  of  thanks  to,  214*. 
Public  instruction,  superintendent  of; 

unification  under,  226'-28',  27o"-78': 

appointment  by  regents,  272*,  276*. 

28o^  285=.  294*.  303',  304*.  308'.  315*, 
3i6^ 

powers;  281";  jurisdfction  over 
high  schools,  272*-75*,  276*-77*, 
285'.  304'.  315'. 

QualificatioiLs  for  high  school 
teachers,  discussion.  231-68. 

Regents,  method  of  appointment, 
229^-30';  appointment  of  commis- 
sioner of  education  by.  285";  ap- 
pointment of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  by.  272*,  276*. 
280^  285',  294*,  303^  304^,  308*,  3I5\ 


316';  disinterested  services,  224'- 
25^  natural  guardians  of  state's 
educational  system.  226';  jurisdic- 
tion over  high  schools,  276*;  re- 
organization    of    board,     228'-3o\ 

276\  284\  288*-9i",  294''-95*.  305': 
representation  of  institutions,  294*- 
95*;  results  accomplished  by,  225*- 
26\  231*,  278'-79',  295';  control  of 
certification  of  teachers,  242s  299*; 
unification  under,  226*,  284\  288*, 
293'-94',  296*-97',  298",  30i'-2',  309'- 
I0^ 

Regents  diplomas,  331';  as  an  admis- 
sion standard,  353'. 

Regents  examinations,  328^  33o''-3i*, 
334'. 

Register  of  attendance,  classed  list, 
404-iQ:  alphabetic  index.  420-26. 

Reid,  Whitelaw.  educational  legisla- 
tion,   221*-3I*. 

Robbins,  E.  B..  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  25i'-53*. 

Roosevelt,  Gov.,  on  unification.  270*, 
276". 

Russell,  J.  E.,  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  22^^--^^^,  234"*- 
35'.  235*-36',  239'-42';  on  imifica- 
tion.   297'- 300*. 

Sag«,  Mrs.  Russell,  presentation  of 
bust  of  Emma  Willard,  317^-18*. 

ScJiool  rez'ic7v  cited,  242\ 

Science,  more  prominence  should  be 
given  to,  331*;  at  Cornell,  338'. 

Sexton,  P.  T.,  on  unification,  319'- 
20'. 

Skinner,  C.  R.,  on  unification,  270*- 

78'. 

Smith,  C.  T.  R..  on  revision  of  sylla- 
bus, 377\ 
Spanish  as  an  entrance  subject,  337*- 

38". 

State    library,    increased    usefulness, 

225*.  0 
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State  supervison  of  unification,  see 
Unification  of  state  supervision  of 
education. 

Syllabus  revision,  report  and  discus- 
sion, 371-82. 

Tarbelly  H.  S.,  Disciplinary  schools, 

354-58. 
Taylor,  J.   M.,  on  unification,  291*- 

95*. 
Teacher,    Influence    of,    by    W.    C. 

Doane,    2i5'-2i*.      See   also    High 

school  teachers. 

Textbooks,  use  and  abuse,  discus- 
sion, 364'-69*. 

Tuthill,  L.  H.,  on  qualifications  of 
high  school  teachers,  253*-54*. 

Ulmaniiy  August,  on  electives,  338*- 
42';  on  business  education,  343*-45*- 

Unification  of  state  supervision  of 
education,  discussion,  268-316;  at- 
titude in  discussion,  2i6*-i7*,  268"- 
69*;  commission  proposed,  292*- 
93*»  30o\  316";  governor  asked    to 


•        • 


name  commission,  2I3*-I4*;  sug- 
gested appointment  of  commis- 
sioner of  education  by  regents, 
284^-86*;  committee  on,  213*;  re- 
port of  committee.- 2i3*-i4*;  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1894,  22^- 
24';  dual  supervision,  282*-83",  308"- 
9*,  3i2'-i3';  editorial  comments, 
^5'»  3i9*-20^:  jurisdiction  over 
high  schools,  272'-75*.  276'-77*,  285*, 
304\  315';  political  influence  in 
educational   work,  227',  280',  283*. 


291  •-92'.  298*,  303*-4',  309'- 10*,  311'- 
12*;  under  department  of  public  in- 
struction, 226*-28*,  270*-78';  ap- 
pointment of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  by  regents,  272*, 
276',  280',  28s',  294*,  303'.  304',  308*, 
3i5*»  316';  under  regents,  226*,  284*, 
288",  293*-94',  296*-97\  298*,  30i'-2', 
309'- 10';  reorganization  of  board  of 
regents,  228'-30^  276',  284*.  288'-9i", 
294*-95',  305';  resolutions,  2I3*-I4*; 
316^;  influence  on  certification  of 
teachers,  298^-99*;  provisions  of 
White  bill,  286''-87*. 
Universities  and  colleges,  distinction, 

338'-39*. 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

see  Regents. 
University  of  Virginia,  350*-5i'. 
Upson,  Chanc.  A.  J.,  resolution  upon 

illness,  2I2*-I3*. 

Walrathy  M.  H.,  on  counts  for 
Cicero,  379*. 

Warren,  H.  P.,  motion  on  unifica- 
tion, 213*;  resolution  of  committee 
on  unification,  2I3'-I4*. 

Waste  in  higher  education,  by  Pres. 
W.  R.  Harper,  399-403. 

White,  H.  S.,  on  electives,  336*-37*, 

338\ 
White    educational    bill,    provisions, 

286'-87*.    See  also  Unification. 
Willard,  Emma,  presentation  of  bust 

of,  3I7'-I9*. 
Winne,  James,  on  unification,  3o6'-8'. 
Woods  college,  so-called,  370*. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Object.  The  object  of  the  l.' Diversity  as  defined  by  law  is  to  encour- 
age and  proniole  education  in  advance  of  the  common  elementary 
branches.  Us  field  includes  not  only  the  work  of  academies,  colleges, 
universities,  profe^sional  and  technical  schools,  bui  also  educational  work 
connected  with  libraries,  museums,  university  extension  courses  and 
similar  agencies. 

The  luiiverhity  is  a  supervisory  and  administrative,  not  a  teaching 
instiiutic-n.  It  is  a  state  department  a:  d  at  the  same  time  a  federation 
of  moie  than  800  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  education. 

Government.  The  University  is  governed  ai.d  all  its  corporate 
powers  exercised  by  19  elective  regents  and  by  the  j:overnor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  cf  htate  and  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction  who 
are  ex  ofticio  regents.  Regents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  United 
States  senators;  they  are  unsalaried  and  are  the  only  public  officers  in 
New  York  chosen  lor  life. 

The  elective  officers  are  a  chancellor  and  a  vice  chancellor,  who  serve 
without  salary,  and  a  .secretary.  The  secretary  is  the  executive  and 
financial  oflicer,  is  under  official  bonds  for  $10,000,  is  responsible  for  the 
safe-keeping  and  i)roper  use  of  the  University  seal  anil  of  the  books, 
records  and  other  property  in  charge  (.f  the  regents,  and  for  the  proper 
administration  and  discipline  of  its  various  offices  and  departments. 

Powers  and  duties.  Besides  many  other  important  powers  and 
duties,  the  regents  have  power  to  incorporate,  and  to  alter  or  revoke  the 
charters  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  museums,  or  other 
educational  institutions  ;  to  distribute  to  them  funds  granted  by  the  state 
for  their  use ;  to  inspect  their  workings  and  require  annual  reports  under 
oath  of  their  presiding  oflicers  ;  to  establish  examinations  as  to  attain- 
ments in  learning  and  confer  on  successful  candidates  suitable  certificates, 
diplomas  and  degrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  degrees. 

They  apportion  annually  an  academic  fund  of  about  $250,000,  part 
for  buying  books  and  apparatus  for  academies  and  high  schools  raising 
an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpijse.  If  100  to  each  nonsectarian 
secondary  school  in  good  standing  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of 
attendance  and  the  results  of  instruction  as  shown  by  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  prescribed  courses  for  which  the  regents  examinations  afford 
the  ort'icial  te>t.  The  regents  also  expend  annually  $25,000  for  the 
btnsfit  of  free  public  libraries. 

Regents  meetings.  The  annual  meeting  is  heltl  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  December,  and  other  meetings  are  held  as  often  as  business 
requires.  An  executive  committee  of  nine  regents  is  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  act  for  the  board  in  the  intervals  bi  tween  its  meetings, 
exce[)t  that  it  can  not  grant,  alter,  suspend  or  revoke  charters  or  grant 
honorary  degrees. 

Convocation.  The  University  convocation  of  the  regents  and  the 
officers  of  in.stitutions  in  the  University,  for  consideration  of  subjects  of 
mutual  interest,  has  been  held  annually  since  1863  in  the  senate  chamber 
in  Albany.  It  meets  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after  the  fourth 
Friday  in  June. 

Though  i)rimarily  a  New  York  meeting,  nearly  all  (piestions  discussed 
are  of  ecpial  interest  outside  of  the  state.  Its  reputation  as  the  most  im- 
portant higher  educational  meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the  past  few 
years  drawn  to  it  miny  eminent  educators  not  residents  of  New  York, 
who  are  most  cordially  welcomed  and  share  fully  in  all  discussions.  It 
elects  each  year  a  council  of  dva  to  represent  it  in  intervals  between 
meetings.  Its  proceedings,  issued  annually,  are  of  great  value  in  all 
educational  libraries. 
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Institutions  in  che  University 

.MS.  li/«>» 


Universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
For  moil 


i( 


women 

*'    incn  aii'.l  women 


Total 


No. 


I         SI  (HEN  IS  i8v8-99 


Min 


2.^  3    5 '3 


Women 


6 


2    i 

1   8Xo 


34        5  395 


2  842 

3  «29 


Professional  and  technical  schools 

Law 

Medicine 

Pharmacy 

l)emi>trv  

Veterinary  medicine ' 

Thf-'oli  igy ! 

Education  of  teacliers 

**  librarians 

Mus'c  . 

Other 


7 

2 

'5« 

43 

»5 

3 

132 

207 

5 

53' 

25 

3 

4«S7 

1 1 

•> 

1 
1 

%2 

I 

I  \ 

7«7 

6 

t 
0 

27S 

I  890 

I 

1 1 

50 

4 

197 

555 

21 

U 

757 

5  076 

'lotal 


Academies 

Ki  advmie^  (in(('r|»orated) 

Senior  .Hadi.Mnii'  schools.. 

Mi'l  lie 

lutn* -r 

Special   


Total.. 

High  schools 

Hiirh    schools 
Seni'^r 
Middle      - 
jir.ii.-r 
Sp.c.id      •* 


1-3 

I 

S 

I 


3^3 

i.}S 


Fotal 


U  4»3 


4  099 
93 

4  5^^ 

80 

1.  86? 


2  J   859 

6io 

960 

I   881 


52 


7  J^^4 

4  662 

»75 

20  J 

246 


29  010 

788 

I   20c 

-   o3- 
35 


553      25  362  :     34  270 


Organizations  for  home  education 

J  ns*.  il  Lit  es 

lalirari  -^  (incrMporated  or  ailmitted) . . . . 
M  useiiins 


iCj 


Total    »      168 


Affiliated  with  the  University 

lahraries    


Centers 

Studv  clubs  .... 
Assov.iations. . . . 
JUisiness  schools 
Other 


Si 

47 
3^>i 


26  I 

1 1    : 


... 


Total ;     533 


I 


Grand  total i  497  .  5^  o3>   :     5»   246 


"^03  539 


a  Iifciudin^  &.'(};!  HtU(li>Qt8  of  Chautauqua  summer  scbool  omitted  above  because  not  sepa- 
rated as  men  and  women. 
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